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PREFACE 


Is American literature the short story may be said to be 
the classic form. While most other literatures began with the 
saga, the poetic fable, the epic, the American began with 
the short story. The greatest tradition is that of the short 
story. It may seem a paradox to declare that this ts due to 
the humility of the American people, but they have always 
been humble in letters, only beheving that: Furope could 
produce a Dostotevsky, a Dickens, a Balzac. 

The tradition was set by Edgar Allan Poe, Washington 
Irving and Nathaniel Hawthorne, three of the masters of the 
short story, and of these three Poe is probably unexcelled in 
world hterature. The fame of Hawthorne may have some- 
what languished, but Irving and Poe hold the reputation 
which they obtained in their own day. “Rip Van Winkle”? 
is probably the best-known tale in the world. 

Irving, Poe and Hawthorne wrote tor the fnglish-speaking 
people as a whole. But sinee their day American literature 
has become progressively local and provincial till to-day, 
when to be “small town’ in outlook is almost a merit in 
itself. In the middle of the nineteenth century Bret Harte, 
Nelson Page and Washington Cable are good examples of 
this tendency. In some cases, however, this provincialism 
achieved a resounding international success. Joe! Chandler 
Harris, with his inimitable ““Uncle Remus,” captured the 
imagination of young England as readily as he did that of 
young America. Mark Twain also won through, not only 
to England but to the whole of the continent of Europe. 

There is a fashion among critics to decry the past in favour 
of some cult of modernism. Thus hterary America to-day 
tends to turn its back upon the achievements of the past. To 
praise Sherwood Anderson and Theodore Dreiser it sneers 
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vi PREFACE 
at O. Henry. We are told that O. Henry was mechanical, 
and by implication it might be surmised that Mark Twain 
and Poe were mechanical also. They employed tricks of plot 
and were not free and natural in their art. Personally I do 
not subscribe to this opinion. A short story is an artistic 
form. It must be organic; it must have a heart ; it must have 
form and being; it must live. It cannot be merely a “slice of 
life,” a “chunk of experience.”” There lies the difference 
between the short story and the sketch. A piece of writing 
a thousand words long which may contain dialogue but 
rambles on from any beginning to any end is commonly 
called a sketch. But if it is extended to two thousand words 
or morc it is apt to be called a short story. But that is in- 
correct. It may be good literature, but it is a sketch even 
should it run on to ten thousand words. Most of Sherwood 
Anderson, who has such a literary voguc in America, is 
sketch; a good deal of Dreiser belongs to the same category. 
As writers of short stories O. Henry, Don Marquis and Ernest 
Hemingway should be ranked above these two. 

One discerns the influence of Chekhov in the modern 
American short story. A literature of small themes has set 
in. But Chekhov radiated a charming whimsicality and 
humour. Bis success was achieved by his humorous touch. 
A Chekhov without humour would be the dullest of dull 
literature, A rooster finds some really very small and negli- 
gible object of food in the yard and with much cackling 
calls all his hens round him. This happens again and again 
in modern American hterature. And the hens spread the 
rumour of great literary discoveries. 

Humour is, however, a salient American characteristic. 
The hae of famous humorists stretches on. It is a pleasure 
to include that mirth-starting story of Habberton’s “Helen’s 
Babies.” Bunner’s “Love in Old Cloathes” finds a place. 
In O, Henry there is an embarras des richesses, but I have put 
in my own favourites. Harry Leon Wilson, who wrote 
‘Ruggles of Red Gap," one of the most amusing books of 
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modern times, is represented. And then there is Don Mar- 
quis, one of the most gifted of American humorous writers, 
whose “‘Archy and Mchitabel’’ was lately published in this 
country. His stories can be read aloud with relish and are 
certainly an embellishment of this anthology. 

Henry James, although he became a British subject and 
lived a considerable time in London, should still be reckoned 
as belonging to American literature. It is true he was not- 
ably defective in humour, but his style is quintessentially 
American. Ordinary Amenican writers commonly split their 
infinitives, but Henry James spht everything. Possibly 
Henry James must still be regarded as the most important 
writer of America. Sinclair Lewis and Upton Sinclair are 
not included here, because their shorter efforts are by no 
means representative of their work as a whole. 

Since the time of Uncle Remus there has been a stream of 
good Negro stories. A diverting volume could be compiled 
of them alone. It seems strange that they are seldom pub- 
lished in Great Britain. I include one by DuBose Heyward, 
the celebrated author of “Porgy,” and another by E. K. 
Means, a favourite author of the late President Wilson, also 
an interesting Red-Indian story by Oliver La Farge. 

The reading of all these various storics out of Ameridan 
literature must cause one to reflect how rich America 1s in 
subject. The literature 1s as diversificd as the continent it- 
self. Yet there is something which marks it all, which for 
want of a better word one may call “‘Americanism.”’ Except 
for Edgar Allan Poe, the light of America touches all the 
writers with silver and gold. It is a great country of stories, 
and [ hope I have edited a great volume of them. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING 
(1783-1859) 
++ 
(1) 
RIP VAN WINKLE 
A Posrnumous Wririnc oF Diepricn KNICKERBOCKER 


{The following Tale was found among the papers of the late Diedrich Knicker~ 
bocker, an old gentleman of New York, who was very curious in the Dutch 
history of the province, and the manners of the descendant from its primitive 
settlers. His historical researches, however, did not lie so much among books 
as am men; for the former are lamentably scanty on his favourite topics, 
whereas he found the old burghers, and still more their wives, rich in that 
legendary lore so invaluable to true history. Whenever, therefore, he happened 
upon a genuine Dutch family, snugly shut up in its low-roofed farmhouse, under 
a spreading sycamore, he looked upon it as a little clasped volume of black- 
jetter, and studied it with the zeal of a book-worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the province during the reign 
of the Dutch governors, which he published some years since. There have been 
various opinions as to the literary character of his work, and, to tell the truth, 
it is not a whit better than it should be. Its chief merit is its scrupulous accur- 
acy, which indeed was a little questioned on its first appearance, but has since 
been com established; and it is now admitted into all historical collec- 
tions as a of unquestionable authority. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his work, and now 
that he is and gone, it cannot do much harm to his memory to say, that 
his time might have been much better employed in weightier labours. He 
however, was apt to ride his hobby his own way ; and though it did now 
then kick up the dust a little in the eyes of his nes Bbours 500 Gove cree 
of some friends, for whom he felt the trucst e and affection; yet his 
errors and follies are remembered “ more in sorrow than in »” and it 
begins to be suspected that he never intended to injure or offend. But however 
has may be appreciated by critica, it is still held dear by many folk 
adres! ( opinion is well worth having, : by certain biscuit-bakers 
who have gone 20 far as to imprint his likeness on their new-year cakes, and 
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have thus grien him a chance for immortality, almost equal to the being 
stamped on a Waterlon medal uf a (Queen Anne § farthing. } 


, Warden, Gad af Sazons, 
' so artieis comes Wensday, that is Wodensday. 
‘bruth as a thing that ever [ will keep 
Cntr thytke day in which [ creep into 
My ecpulcher 
CaaTwRiGHt. 


Wotoe vee has made a voyage up the Hudson must re- 
inember the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismembered 
branch of the great Appalachian family, and are seen away 
ta the west of the river, swelling up to a noble height, and 
lording at over the surrounding country. Every change of 
season, every change of weather, indeed, every hour of the 
day, produces some change in the magical hues and shapes 
af these mountains, and they are regarded by all the good 
wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. When the 
weather is fair and settled. they are clothed in blue and 
purple, and print their bold outlines on the clear evening 
aky; but sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is cloud 
leas, they will gather a hood of gray vapours about their 
summits, Which an the Last rays of the setting sun, will glow 
and hight up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have 
desenied the heht smoke curling up from a village, whose 
ahingle-roolsy gleam among the trees, just where the blue 
tints of the upland melt away into the fresh green of the 
neater landwape. It is a litde village, of great antiquity, 
having been founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in the 
early tines of the province, just about the beginning of the 
government of the good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in 
peace’! and there were some of the houses of the original 
setilers standing within a few vears, built of small yellow 
bneks brought from Holland, having latticed windows and 
gable fronts, surmounted with weathercocks. 

In that same village and in one of these very houses (which, 
to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and weather- 
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beaten), there lived many years since, while the country was 
yet a province of Great Britain, a simple good-natured 
fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant 
of the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the chivalrous 
days of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege 
of Fort Christina. He inherited, however, but little of the 
martial character of his ancestors. I have observed that he 
was a simple good-natured man; he was, moreover, a kind 
neighbour, and an obedient hen-pecked husband. Indeed, 
to the latter circumstance might be owing that meekness of 
spirit which gained him such universal popularity; for those 
men are most apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, 
who are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their 
tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the 
fiery furnace of domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture 
is worth all the sermons in the world for teaching the virtues 
of patience and long-suffering. A termagant wife may, there- 
fore, in some respects, be considered a tolerable blessing; 
and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favourite among all the 
good wives of the village, who, as usual with the amiable 
sex, took his part in all family squabbles; and never failed, 
whenever they talked those matters over in their evening 
gossipings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The 
children of the village, too, would shout with joy whenever 
he approached. He assisted at their sports, made their play- 
things, taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told 
them long stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever 
he went dodging about the village, he was surrounded by a 
troop of them, hanging on his skirts, clambering on his back, 
and playing a thousand tricks on him with impunity; and 
not a dog would bark at him throughout the neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labour. It could not be 
from the want of assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit 
on a wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar’s 
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woods and swamps, and up hill and down 
dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would 
never refuse to assist a neighbour even in the roughest toil, 
and was a foremost man at all country frolics for husking 
Indian corn, or building stone fences; the women of the 
village, too, used to employ him to run their errands, and 
to do such little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would not do for them. In a word, Rip was ready to attend 
to anybody's business but his own; but as to doing family 
duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his farm; it 
was the most pestilent little piece of ground in the whole 
country; everything about it went wrong, and would go 
wrong, in spite of him. His fences were continually falling 
to pieces; his cow would either go astray, or get among the 
cabbages; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields than 
anywhere else; the rain always made a point of setting in 
just as he had some out-door work to do; so that though his 
patrimonial estate had dwindled away under his manage- 
ment, acre by acre, until there was little more left than a 
mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the 
worst conditioned farm in the neighbourhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they be- 
longed to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his 
own likencass, promised to inherit the habits, with the old 
clothes of his father. He was generally seen trooping like a 
colt at his mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s 
cast-off galligaskins, which he had much ado to hold up 
with one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, 
eat white bread or brown, whichever can be got with least 
thought or trouble, and would rather starve on a penny 
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than work for a pound. If left to himself, he would have 
whistled life away in perfect contentment; but his wife kept 
continually dinning in his cars about his idleness, his care- 
lessness, and the ruin he was bringing on his family. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night, her tongue was incessantly going, and 
he or did was sure to produce a torrent of 
household eloquence. Rip had but one way of replying to 
all lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown 
into a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, 
cast up his cyes, but said nothing. This, however, always 
provoked a fresh volley from his wife; so that he was fain to 
draw off his forces, and take to the outside of the house—the 
only side which, in truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 
Rip's sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was as 
much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle 
regarded them as companions in idiencas, and even looked 
upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause of his master's going 
eo often astray. Truc it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honourable dog, he was as courageous an animal as ever 
scoured the woods--but what courage can withstand the 
ever-during and all-besetting terrors of a woman's tongue ? 
The moment Wolf entered the house, his crest fell, his tail 
drooped to the ground, or curled between his legs, he sneaked 
about with a gallows air, casting many a side-long glance 
at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broom- 
stick or ladic, he would fly to the door with yelping precipi- 
tation. 
Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years 
of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows with 
age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows 
keener with constant use. For a long while he used to con- 
sole himself, when driven from home, by frequenting a kind 
of perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, and other idle 
personages of the village ; which held its sessions on a bench 
before a small inn, designated by a rabicund portrait of his 
Majesty George the Third. Here they used to sit in the 
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shade through a long lazy summer's day, talking listlessly 
over village gossip, or telling endless sicepy stories about 
nothing. But it would have been worth any statesman’s 
money to have heard the profound discussions that some- 
times took place, when by chance an old newspaper fell into 
their hands from some passing traveller. How solemnly they 
would listen to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper learned little man, who 
was not to be daunted by the most gigantic word in the 
dictionary; and how sagely they would deliberate upon 
public events some months after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely controlled by 
Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and landlord 
of the inn, at the door of which he took his seat from morning 
till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep 
in the shade of a large tree; so that the neighbours could tell 
the hour by his movements as accurately as by a sundial. 
It is true he was rarcly heard to speak, but smoked his pipe 
incessantly. His adherents, however (for every great man 
has his adherents), perfectly understood him, and knew how 
to gather his opinions. When anything that was read or 
related displeased him, he was observed to smoke his pipe 
vehemently, and to send forth short, frequent, and angry 
puffs, but when pleased he would inhale the smoke slowly 
and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds; and 
sometimes, taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting the 
fragrant vapour curl about his nose, would gravely nod his 
head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at length 
routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly break in 
upon the tranquillity of the assemblage and call the members 
all to naught; nor was that august personage, Nicholas 
Vedder himself, sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible 
virago, who charged him outright with encouraging her 
husband in habits of idlencss. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and his 
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only alternative, to escape from the labour of the farm and 
clamour of his wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll away 
into the woods. Here he would sometimes seat himself at 
the foot of a tree, and share the contents of his wallet with 
Wolf, with whom he sympathised as a fellow-sufferer in 
persecution. ‘‘Poor Wolf," he would say, ‘“‘thy mistress leads 
thee a dog’s life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I live 
thou shalt never want a friend to stand by thee!’’ Wolf 
would wag his tail, look wistfully in his master’s face, and if 
dogs can feel pity, I verily believe he reciprocated the senti- 
ment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, Rip 
had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Kaatskill mountains. He was after his favourite sport 
of squirrel-shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed and 
re-echoed with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, 
he threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, 
covered with mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of 
a precipice. From an opening between the trees he could 
overlook all the lower country for many a mile of rich wood- 
land. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below 
him, moving on its silent but majestic course, with the re- 
flection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here 
and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing 
itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain 
glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with frag- 
ments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the 
reflected rays of the setting sun. For some time Rip lay 
musing on this scene; evening was gradually advancing; the 
mountains began to throw their long blue shadows over the 
valleys; he saw that it would be dark long before he could 
reach the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh when he 
thought of encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a dis- 
tance, hallooing, ‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!”’ He 
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looked round, but could see nothing but a crow winging its 
solitary flight across the mountain. He thought his fancy 
must have deceived him, and turned again to descend, when 
he heard the same cry ring through the still evening air, 
“Rip Van Winkie! Rip Van Winkle!”’—at the same time 
Wolf bristled up his back, and, giving a loud growl, skulked 
to his master’s sidc, looking fearfully down into the gien. 
Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing over him; he 
looked anxiously in the same direction, and perceived a 
strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under 
the weight of something he carried on his back. He was 
surprised to see any human being in this lonely and unfre- 
quented place; but supposing it to be some one of the neigh- 
bourhood in need of his assistance, he hastened down to 
yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the 
singularity of the stranger's appearance. He was a short, 
square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair and a grizzled 
beard. His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion—a cloth 
jerkin, strapped round the waist—several pair of breeches, 
the outer one of ample volume, decorated with rows of 
buttons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore 
on his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and 
made signs for Rip to approach and assist him with the load. 
Though rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaintance, 
Rip complied with his usual alacrity; and mutually relieving 
each other, they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently 
the dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip 
every now and then heard long rolling peals, like distant 
thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather 
cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path 
conducted. He paused for an instant, but supposing it to be 
the ree of ba of those transient thunder-showers 
which often take ¢ in mountain heights, he proceeded. 
Passing through the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a 
exhall amphitheatre, surrounded by perpendicular precipices, 
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over the brinks of which impending trees shot their branches 
so that you only caught glimpees of the azure sky and the 
bright evening cloud. During the whole time Rip and his 
companion had laboured on in silence, for though the 
former marvelled greatly what could be the object of carry- 
ing a keg of liquor up this wild mountain ; yet there was 
something strange and incomprehensible about ‘the un- 
known, that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder pre- 
sented themselves. On a level spot in the centre was a com- 
pany of odd-looking personages playing at nine-pins. They 
were dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion; some wore short 
doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and 
most of them had enormous breeches, of similar style with 
that of the guide’s. Their visages, too, were peculiar: one 
had a large head, broad face, and small piggish cyes; the 
face of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was 
surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with a little 
red cock’s tail. They all had beards, of various shapes and 
colours. There was one who seemed to be the commander. 
He was a stout old gentieman, with a weather-beaten 
countenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and 
hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and 
high-heeled shoes, with roses in them. The whole group 
reminded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting, in 
the parlour of Dominie Van Shaick, the village parson, and 
which had been brought over from Holland at the time of 
the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though 
these folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they 
maintained the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, 
and were, withal, the most melancholy party of pleasure he 
had ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness of the 
scene but the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were 
rolled, echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
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As Rip and his companion approached them, they sud- 
denly desisted from their play, and stared at him with such 
fixed, statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, lack- 
lustre countenances, that his heart turned within him, and 
his knecs smote together. His companion now emptied the 
contents of the keg into large flagons, and made signs to 
him to wait upon the company. He obeyed with fear and 
trembling; they quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and 
then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He even 
ventured, when no cye was fixed upon him, to taste the 
beverage, which he found had much of the flavour of ex- 
cellent Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was 
soon tempted to repeat the draught. One taste provoked 
another; and he reiterated his visits to the flagon so often, 
that at length his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam 
in his head, his head gradually declined, and he fell into a 
deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence 
he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his 
eves -it was oa bright sunny morning. The birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bushes, and the cagle 
was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breeze. 
“Surely,” thought Rip, “LT have not slept here all mght.” 
He recalled the occurrences before he fell asleep. The 
strange man with a keg of liquor -the mountain ravine -- 
the wild retreat among the rocks - the wo-begone party at 
nine-pins the flagon “Oh! that) flagon! that) wicked 
flagun!” thought Rip; “what excuse shall I make to Dame 
Van Winkle?" 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean well- 
oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by him, 
the barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and the 
stock wormeaten. He now suspected that the grave roysterers 
of the mountain had put a trick upon him, and, having dosed 
him with liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had 
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disappeared, but he might have strayed away after a squirrel 
or partridge. He whistled after him, and shouted his name, 
but all in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, 
but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last cvening’s 
gambol, and, if he met with any of the party, (o demand his 
dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself stiff in 
the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. ‘ These 
mountain beds do not agree with me,” thought Rip; ‘and 
if this frolic should lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, 
I shall have a blessed time with Dame Van Winkle.” With 
some difficulty he got down into the glen: he found the gully 
up which he and his companion had ascended the preceding 
evening; but, to his astonishment, a mountain stream was 
now foaming down it - leaping from rock to rock, and filling 
the glen with babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift 
to scramble up its sides, working his toilsome way through 
thickets of birch, sassaftas, and witch-hazel, and sometimes 
tripped up or entangled by the wild grape-vines that twisted 
their coils or tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind 
of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no traces of such 
opening remained. The rocks presented a high impenctrable 
wall, over which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of 
feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, black from 
the shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor 
Rip was brought to a stand. He again called and whistled 
after his dog; he was only answered by the cawing of a flock 
of idle crows, sporting high in air about a dry tree that 
overhung a sunny precipice; and who, secure in their cleva- 
tion, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor man’s 
perplexities. What was to be done?-- the morning was 
passing away, and Rip felt famished for want of his break- 
fast. He grieved to give up his dog and his gun; he dreaded 
to meet his wife; but it would not do to starve among the 
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mountains. He shook his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, 
and, with a heart full of trouble and anxiety, turned his 
steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of people, 
but none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, 
for he had thought himself acquainted with every one in the 
country round. Their dress, too, was of a different fashion 
from that to which he was accustomed. They all stared at 
him with equal marks of surprise, and, whenever they cast 
their eyes upon him, invariably stroked their chins. The 
constant recurrence of this gesture induced Rip, involun- 
tarily, to do the same—when, to his astonishment, he found 
his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of 
strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and 
pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of which 
he recognised for an old acquaintance. barked at him as 
he passed. The very village was altered; it was larger and 
more populous. There were rows of houses which he had 
never seen before, and those which had been his familiar 
haunts had disappeared. Strange names were over the doors 
—strange faces at the windows-—cverything was strange. 
His mind now misgave him; he began to doubt whether 
both he and the world around him were not bewitched. 
Surely this was his native village, which he had Ieft but the 
day before. There stood the Kaatskill mountains—there 
ran the silver Hudson at a distance— there was every hill 
and dale precisely as it had always been. Rip was sorely 
perplexed. ‘That flagon last night,” thought he, “has 
addied my poor head sadiy!"' 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his 
own house, which he approached with silent awe, expecting 
every moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. 
He found the house gone to decay—the roof fallen in, the 
windows shattered, and the doors off the hinges. A half- 
starved dog, that looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. 
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Rip called him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his 
teeth, and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed—‘“‘My 
very dog,” sighed poor Rip, “has forgotten me!"’ 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame Van 
Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was empty, for- 
lorn, and apparently abandoned. The desolateness over- 
came all his connubial fears—he called loudly for his wife 
and children—the lonely chambers rang for a moment with 
his voice, and then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, the 
village inn—but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden 
building stood in its place, with great gaping windows, some 
of them broken and mended with old hats and petticoats, 
and over the door was painted, “The Union Hotel, by 
Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead of the great tree that used to 
shelter the quiet litle Dutch inn of yore, there was now 
reared a tall naked pole, with something on the top that 
looked like a red nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag, 
on which was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes— 
all this was strange and incomprchensible. He recognised 
on the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, under 
which he had smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but even 
this was singularly metamorphosed. The red coat was 
changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the 
hand instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a 
cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large characters, 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about the door, but 
none that Rip recollected. The very character of the people 
seemed changed. There was a busy, bustling, disputatious 
tone about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy 
tranquillity. He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas 
Vedder, with his bruad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, 
uttering clouds of tobacco-smoke instead of idle speeches; 
oc Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents 
of an ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean, bilious- 
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looking fellow, with his pockets full of handbills, was 
haranguing vehemently about rights of citizens—elections— 
members of congress—liberty—Bunker’s Hill—heroes of 
seventy-six—and other words, which were a perfect Baby- 
lonish jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, his 
rusty fuwling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an army of 
women and children at his heels, soon attracted the attention 
of the tavern politicians. They crowded round him, eyeing 
him from head to foot with great curiosity. The orator 
bustied up to him, and, drawing him partly aside, inquired 
‘on which side he voted?” Rip stared in vacant stupidity. 
Another short but busy litte fellow pulled him by the arm, 
and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in his car, “Whether he was 
Federal or Democrat?” Rip was cqually at a loss to com- 
prehend the question; when a knowing, self-important old 
gentleman, ina sharp cocked hat, made his way through the 
crowd, putting them to the right and left with his elbows as 
he passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle, with 
one arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penctrating, as it werc, into his very soul, 
demanded in an austere tone, “What brought him to the 
election with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, 
and whether he meant to breed a motin the village?” — 
Alas! gentlemen,” cued Rip, somewhat dismayed, “Tam 
a poor quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal subject 
of the king, God bless him!’ 

Here a gencral shout burst from the by-standers—‘‘A tory! 
a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away with him!" It 
was with great difficulty that the self-important man in the 
cocked hat restored order; and, having assumed a tenfold 
austerity of brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit, 
what he came there fur, and whom he was secking? The 
poor man humbly assured him that he meant no harm, 
but merely came there in search of some of his neighbours, 
who used to keep about the tavern. 
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‘““Well—who are they?—name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a monient, and inquired, ‘““Whcere’s 
Nicholas Vedder?” ~ 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied in a thin piping voice, ‘Nicholas Vedder! why, he 
is dead and gone these cighteen years! There was a wooden 
tombstone in the churchyard that used to tell all about 
him, but that’s rotten and gone too.” 

“Where's Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; 
some say he was killed at the storming of Stony Point— 
others say he was drowned in a squall at the foot of Antony's 
Nose. I don't know—he never came back again.” 

“Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

“He went off to the wars too, was a great militia general, 
and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in 
his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the 
world. Every answer puzzled him too, by treating of such 
enormous Japses of time, and of matters which he could not 
understagd: war congress--Stony Point; he had no 
courage to ask after any more friends; but cried out in 
despaar, “Docs nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three, “Oh, to 
be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the 
tree," 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise Counterpart of himself, 
as he went up the mountain: apparently as lazy, and cer- 
tainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now completely con- 
founded. He doubted his own identity, and whether he was 
bymself or another man. In the midst of his bewilderment, 
tne man in the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what 
was his name? 

‘*God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s end; “I’m not my- 
self—I’'m somebody celse—that’s me yonder-—--no —that's 
somebody else got into my shoes ~- 1 was myself last night, 
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but I fell aslecp on the mountain, and they’ve changed my 
gun, and everything's changed, and I’m changed, and I 
can't tell what's my name, or who [ am!” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, nod, wink 
significantly, and tap their fingers against their forcheads. 
There was a whisper, also, about securing the gun, and 
keeping the old fellow from doing mischief, at the very 
suggestion of which the self-important man in the cocked 
hat retired with some precipitation. At this critical moment 
a fresh comely woman pressed through the throng to get a 
peep at the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child in 
her arms, which, frightencd at his looks, began to cry. 
“Hush, Rip,” cricd she, “hush, you little fool; the old man 
won't hurt you.” The name of the child, the air of the 
mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of recol- 
lections in his mind. 

‘What is your name, my good woman?” asked he. 

‘Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it’s 
twenty years since he went away from home with his gun, 
and never has been heard of since—his dog came home 
without him; but whether he shot himself, or was carried 
away hy the Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but a 
little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it vith 
a faltering voice: 

“Where's your mother?” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she broke a 
blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New-England pedler." 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. 
The honest man could contain himself no longer. He caught 
his daughter and her child in his arms. ‘‘l am your father!” 
cried he—‘‘Young Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van 
Winkle now!—Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out from 
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amdng the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and peering 
under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, “Sure enough! 
it is Rip Van Winkle—it is himself! Welcome home again, 
old neighbour.—Why, where have you been these twenty 
long years?"’ 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty ycars had 
been to him but as one night. The neighbours stared when 
they heard it; some were seen to wink at cach other, and 
put their tongues in their cheeks: and the self-important 
man in the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had 
returned to the field, screwed down the corners of his mouth, 
and shook his head—upon which there was a general shaking 
of the head throughout the assemblage. 

Ie was determined, however, to take the opinion of old 
Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the 
road. He was a descendant of the historian of that name, 
who wrote one of the earliest accounts of the province. 
Peter was the most ancient inhabitant of the village, and 
well versed in all the wonderful events and traditions of the 
neighbourhood. He recollected Rip at once, and corro- 
borated his story in the most satisfactory manner. He 
assured the company that it was a fact, handed down from 
his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill mountains had 
always been haunted by strange beings. That it was 
affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer 
of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there every 
twenty years, with his crew of the Half-moon; being per- 
mitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and 
keep a guardian cye upon the river, and the great city called 
by his name. That his father had once seen them in their 
old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins in a hollow of the 
mountain; and that he himself had heard, one summer 
afternoon, the sound of their balls, like distant peals of 
thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, and 
returned to the more important concerns of the election. 
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Rip's daughter took him home to live with her; she had a 
snug, well-furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer for 
her hushand, whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins 
that used to climb upon his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, 
who was the ditto of himself, seen Icaning against the tree, 
he was employed to work on the farm; but evinced an 
hereditary disposition to attend to anything else but his 
business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon found 
many of his former cronies, though all rather the worse for 
the wear and tear of time; and preferred making friends 
among the rising generation, with whom he soon grew into 
great favour 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that 
happy age when a man can be idle with impunity, he took 
his place once more on the bench at the inn door, and was 
reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, and a 
chronicle of the old times “before the war.” It was some 
time before he could get into the regular track of gossip, 
or could be made to comprehend the strange events that 
had taken place during his torpor. How that there had been 
a revoludionary war - that the country had thrown off the 
yoke of old England and that, instead of being a subject 
of his Majesty George the Third, he was now a free citizen 
of the United States. Rip, in fact, was no politician; the 
changes of states and empires made but little impression on 
him; but there was one species of despotism under which 
he had long groaned, and that was - petucoat government. 
Happily that was at an end; he had got his neck out of the 
yoke of matrimony, and could go in and out whenever he 
pleased without dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. 
Whenever her name was mentioned, however, he shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his cyes; which 
might pass cither for an expression of resignation to his fate, 
or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived at 
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Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed at first to vary on 
some points every time he told it, which was, doubtless, 
owing to his having so recently awaked. It at last settled 
down precisely to the tale I have related, and not a man, 
woman, or child in the neighbourhood but knew it by heart. 
Some always pretended to doubt the reality of it, and in- 
sisted that Rip had been out of his head, and that this was 
one point on which he always remained flighty. The old 
Dutch inhabitants, however, almost universally gave it full 
credit. Even to this dav they never hear a thunder-storm 
of a summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their game of nine- 
pins; and it 1s a common wish of all henpecked husbands in 
the neighbourhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, 
that they might have a quicting draught out of Rip Van 
Winkle’s flagon. 


Non The foregoing tale, one would suspect, had been suggevied to Mr 
Know kerbocker by a litth German superstition about the Emperor Frederick 
t, and the Kypphauser mountain, the subyjoined note, however, 
which he had appended to the tale, shows that at ts an absolute fact, narrated 
with he usual fudelicy 
* The stary of Rip Van Winkle may seem incredible to many, but nevertheless 
IT give st my full Bebef, for Thknow the sacinsty of our old Dutch setdlements to 
have been very subject to marvellous events and appearances Indeed, | have 
heard manv stranger stories than this in the villages along the Hudson, all of 
whach were too well authenucated to admit of adoubt [have even talked wath 
Rip Van Winkle myself, who, when I last saw him, was a very venerable old 
man, and 1 perfectly rauenal and consistent on every other point, that J think 
ho cunsuentious perion could refuse to take this into the bargain, nay, I have 
seen a cetiificate on the subject, taken before a country justice, and sgned with 
a cross, in the yusuce sown handwriting “Phe story, therefore, we beyond the 


possibility of doubr 
“2). K os 


Postacairt ~ The following are travelling nutes from a memorandum-buok 
of Mr Knackerbocker 

“The Kaateberg, of Catskill Mountains, have always been a region full of 
fable The Indians conudered them the abode of spirits, who influenced the 
weather, spreading sunshine of clouds over the landscape, and sending guod 
or bad hun seasons $=They were ruled by an old «juaw spirit, said to be 
Uhear mother dwelt on the haghest peak of the Catskills, and had charge 
of the doors of day and mght, to open and shut them at the proper hour. She 
meandered ance pants aaa igen yang Sarl oc egal In 
times of drought, if properly propsuated, she would spun light surmmer «clouds 
out of cotwebs and morning dew, and send them off from the crest of the 
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mountain, flake after flake, like flakes of carded cotton, to float in the air, until, 
demotved by the heat of the sun, they would fall in gentle showers, causing the 


to spring, distr pathcgame rial a opel al ors ait If 
Sispleaard, boner, she brew up clouds black as ink, sstting in the midst 
alt n like a bottle-bellied spades an the madst of its web, and when these clouds 
broke, wo betide the 
“In old ames, say the Indian traditions, there was a hind of Man:tou or Sprit, 
whe kept about the wildest recesses of the Catekill Mountains, and took 8 
mux hievous pleasure in wreaking all kinds of evils and vexations upon the red 
racn Semnetimes he would muterivthor dsl cpt nlasbiel grrleiond al reat 
lead the bewildered hunter a weary chase through led forests and among 
ragged rocks, and then epnng off with a loud ho' ho! leaving him aghast on 
the brink of a beethng precipice oF raging torrent 
“The favourte abode of tha Manttou 10 ull shown. It u a great rock of chff 
on the lonehest part of the mountains, and, from the flowering vines which 
tlamber shout it, and the wild flowers which abound in its aeghbourhood, 
w known by the name of the Garden Rock Near the foot of it 2 a small lake, 
the haunt of the solitary tatrern, with water-snakes basking in the sun on the 
leaves of the pond-liien which he on the surface Thos place was held in great 
awe by the Indians, insemuch that the buldest hunter would not pursue his 
ame withon ite preanets Once upon atime, however, a hunter who had lost 
way peneizated to the Garden Rock, where he beheld a number of gourds 
placed in the crotches of trees One of these he seized and made off with, but 
mn the hurry of hos retreat he let at fall among the rocks, when a great stream 
ushed forth, which washed him away and swept tum down peecipices, where 
was dashed ty meres, and the stream made sts “a tw the Hudson, and 


continues to flew to the Pen day, besng the iden stream known by the 
name of the Kaaters-hill *' 


(i) 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


Founn Amono tur Papers or tHe Late Drepricn 
KNICKERBOCKER 
A pleasing land af drowsy bead 1 was, 
M dreams that wave befure the half-shut eye, 
And of qay castles in the clouds that pass, 
kor ever fusing round a summer sky. 
. or Ixpo.encs. 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which indent 
the castern shore of the Hudson, at that broad expansion 
of the river denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators 
the Tappan Zee, and where they always prudently shortened 
sail, and implored the protecuon of St. Nicholas when they 
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crossed, there lies a small market-town or rural port, which 
by some is called Greensburgh, but which is more generally 
and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. This 
name was given, we are told, in former days, by the good 
housewives of the adjacent country, from the inveterate 
propensity of their husbands to linger about the village 
tavern on market days. Be that as it may, I do not vouch 
for the fact, but merely advert to it, for the sake of being 
precise and authentic. Not far from this village, perhaps 
about two miles, there is a litde valley, or rather lap of land, 
among high hills, which is one of the quictest places in the 
whole world. A small brook glides through it, with just 
murmur enough to lull one to repose; and the occasional 
whistle of a quail or tapping of a woodpecker is almost the 
only sound that ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in squirrel- 
shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that shades one 
side of the valley. 1 had wandered into it at noon time, 
when all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the 
roar of my own gun, as it broke the Sabbath stillness around, 
and was prolonged and reverberated by the angry echoes. 
If ever I should wish for a retreat, whither I might steal 
from the world and its distractions, and dream quictly 
away the remnant of a troubled life, I know of none more 
promising than this little valley. 

From the hstless repose of the place, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the 
original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has long been 
known by the name of Stzzpy Ho.tow, and its rustic lads 
are called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neigh- 
bouring country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to 
hang over the land, and to pervade the very atmosphere. 
Some say that the place was bewitched by a high German 
doctor, during the early days of the settlement; others, that 
an old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held 
his powwows there before the country was discovered by 
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Maser Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, the place still con- 
tinues under the sway of some witching power, that holds 
a spell over the minds of the good people, causing them to 
walk in a continual reverie. They are given to all kinds of 
marvellous beliefs; are subject to trances and visions; and 
frequently sce strange sights, and hear music and voices in 
the air. The whole neighbourhood abounds with local tales, 
haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; stars shoot and 
meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any other 
part of the country, and the night-mare, with her whole 
nine fold, seems to make it the favourite scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this enchanted 
region, and seems to be commander-in-chicf of all the 
powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure on horseback 
without a head. [t is said by some to be the ghost of a 
Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried away by a 
cannon-ball, in some nameless battle during the revolution- 
ary war; and who is ever and anon seen by the country folk, 
hurrying along in the gloom of night, as if on the wings of 
the wind. His haunts are not confined to the valley, but 
extend at times to the adjacent roads, and especially to the 
vicinity of a church at no great distance. Indeed, certain of 
the most authentic historians of those parts, who have been 
careful in collecting and collating the floating facts concern- 
ing this spectre, allege that the body of the trooper having 
been buried in the churchyard, the ghus¢ rides forth to the 
scene of battle in nightly quest of his head; and that the 
rushing speed with which he sometimes passes along the 
Hollow, like a midnight blast, is owing to his being belated, 
and in a hurry to get back to the churchyard before day- 
break. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary superstition, 
which has furnished materials for many a wild story in that 
region of shadows, and the spectre is known at all the country 
firesides by the name of the Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow. 
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It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I have men- 
tioned is not confined to the native inhabitants of the valley, 
but is unconsciously imbibed by every one who resides 
there for a time. However wide awake they may have been 
before they entered that sicepy region, they are sure, in 
a little time, to inhale the witching influence of the air, 
and begin to grow imaginative—to dream dreams, and see 
apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud; for it 
is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here and there 
cembosomed in the great state of New York, that population, 
manners, and customs, remain fixed; while the great torrent 
of migration and improvement, which ts making such in- 
cessant changes in other parts of this restless country, sweeps 
by them unobserved. They are like those little nooks of still 
water which border a rapid stream; where we may sce the 
straw and bubble riding quictly at anchor, or slowly re- 
volving in their mimic harbour, undisturbed by the rush of 
the passing current. Though many years have elapsed since 
I trod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I question 
whether [ should not stall find the same trees and the same 
families vegetating in its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote period 
of American history, that is to say, some thirty years since, 
a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod Crane; who 
sojourned, or, as he expressed it, “tarried,” in Sleepy Hollow, 
for the purpose of instructing the children of the vicinity. 
He was a native of Connecticut; a state which supplies the 
Union with pioncers for the mind as well as for the forest, 
and sends forth yearly its legions of frontier woodmen and 
country schoolmasters. The cognomen of Crane was not 
inapplicable to his person. He was tall, but exceedingly 
lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that 
dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have served 
for shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung together. 
His head was small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large 
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green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked 
like a weather-cock, perched upon his spindle neck, to tell 
which way the wind blew. To see him striding along the 
profile of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes bagging 
and fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for 
the genius of famine descending upon the earth, or some 
scarecrow cloped from a corn-field. 

His school-house was a low building of one large room, 
rudely constructed of logs; the windows partly glazed, and 
partly patched with Icaves of old copy-books. It was most 
ingeniously secured at vacant hours, by a withe twisted 
in the handle of the door, and stakes sct against the window- 
shutters; so that, though a thief might get in with perfect 
ease, he would find some embarrassment in getting out; an 
idea most probably borrowed by the architect Yost Van 
Houten, from the miystery of an cel-pot. The school-house 
stood in a rather lonely but pleasant situation, just at the 
foot of a woody hill, with a brook running clase by, and a 
formidable birch-tree growing at one end of it. From hence 
the low murmur of his pupils’ voices, conning over their 
lessons, might be heard in a drowsy summer's day, like the 
hum of a bee-hive; interrupted now and then by the 
authoritative voice of the master, in the tone of menace or 
command; or, peradventure, by the appalling sound of the 
birch, as he urged some tardy laiterer along the flowery 
path of knowledge. Truth to say, he was a conscientious 
man, and ever bore in mind the golden maxim, “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.”” Ichabod Crane's scholars certainly 
were not spoiled. 

{ would not have it imagined, however, that he was one 
of those cruel potentates of the school, who joy in the smart 
of thei: subjects; on the contrary, he administered justice 
with discrimination rather than severity; taking the burthen 
off the backs of the weak, and laying it on those of the strong. 
Your mere puny stripling, that winced at the least flourish 
of the rod, was passed by with indulgence; bur the claims 
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of justice were satisfied by inflicting a double portion 
on some little tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch 
urchin, who sulked and swelled and grew dogged and sullen 
beneath the birch. All this he called “doing his duty by their 
parents”; and he never inflicted a chastisement without 
following it by the assurance, so consolatory to the smarting 
urchin, that ‘he would remember it and thank him for it 
the longest day he had to live.” 

When school-hours were over, he was even the companion 
and playmate of the larger boys; and on holiday afternoons 
would convoy some of the smaller ones home, who happened 
to have pretty sisters, or good housewives for mothers, noted 
for the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed, it behoved him 
to keep on good terms with his pupils. The revenue arising 
from his school was small, and would have been scarcely 
sufficient to furnish him with daily bread, for he was a huge 
feeder, and though lank, had the dilating powers of an 
anaconda; but to help out his maintenance, he was, accord- 
ing to country custom in those parts, boarded and lodged 
at the houses of the farmers, whose children he instructed. 
With these he lived successively a week at a time; thus going 
the rounds of the neighbourhood, with all his worldly effects 
tied up in a cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of his 
rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs of schooling 
a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as mere drones, he 
had various ways of rendering himselt both useful and agree- 
able. He assisted the farmers occasionally in the lighter 
labours of their farms; helped to make hay; mended the 
fences; took the horses to water; drove the cows from pas- 
ture; and cut wood for the winter fire. He laid aside, too, 
all the dominant dignity and absolute sway with which he 
lorded it in his little empire, the school, and became wonder- 
fully gentle and ingratiating. He found favour in the eyes 
of the mothers, by petting the children, particularly the 
youngest; and like the lion bold, which whilom so magnani- 
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mously the lamb did hold, he would sit with a child on one 
knee, and rock a cradle with his foot for whole hours 
together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing- 
master of the neighbourhood, and picked up many bright 
shillings by instructing the young folks in psalmody. It was 
a matter of no little vanity to him, on Sundays, to take his 
station in front of the church gallery, with a band of chosen 
singers; where, in his own mind, he completely carried away 
the palm from the parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded 
far above all the rest of the congregation; and there are 
peculiar quavers still to be heard in that church, and which 
may even be heard halfia mile off, quite to the opposite side 
of the mill-pond, on a stall Sunday morning, which are said 
to be legitimately descended from the nose of Ichabod Crane, 
Thus, by divers litthe make-shifts, in that ingenious way 
which is commonly denominated “by hook and by crook,” 
the worthy pedagogue got on tolerably cnough and was 
thought, by all whe understood nothing of the labour of 
headwork, to have a wonderfully casy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some importance 
in the female ciicle of a raral neighbourhood; being con- 
sidered a kind of idle gentleman-like personage, of vastly 
supenor Caste and accomplishments to the rough country 
swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning only to the parson. 
His appearance, therefore, is upt to occasion some litle sur 
at the tea-table ofa farm-house and the addition of a super- 
numerary dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, the 
parade ofa silver tea-pot, Our man of letters, therefore, was 
peculiarly happy in the smiles of all the country damsels. 
How he would figure among them in the churchyard, 
between services on Sundays! gathering grapes for them 
from the wild vines that overran the surrounding trees; 
reciting for their amusement all the epitaphs on the tomb- 
stones; or sauntering, with a whole bevy of them, along the 
banks of the adjacent mill-pond; while the more bashful 
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country bumpkins hung shecpishly back, envying his 
superior elegance and address. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of travelling 
gazette, carrying the whole budget of local gossip from house 
to house; so that his appearance was always greeted with 
satisfaction. He was, moreover, esteemed by the women as 
a man of great erudition, for he had read several books quite 
through, and was a perfect master of Cotton Mather’s 
“History of New England Witchcraft,” in which, by the way, 
he most firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness and 
simple credulity. His appetite for the marvellous, and his 
powers of digestung it, were equally extraordinary; and both 
had been increased by his residence in this: spell-bound 
region. No tale was too gross or monstrous for his capacious 
swallow. It was often his delight, after his school was dis- 
mussed in the afternoon, to stretch himself on the rich bed 
of clover, bordering the little brook that whimpered by his 
school-house, and there con over old Mather’s direful tales, 
until the gathering dusk of the evening made the printed 
page a mere mist before his eyes. Then, as he wended his 
way by swamp and stream and awful woodland, to the farm- 
house where he happened to be quartered, every sound of 
nature, at that witching hour, fluttered his excited imagina- 
tion: the moan of the whip-poor-will! from the hill-side; 
the boding cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm; the 
dreary hooung of the screech-owl, or the sudden rustling in 
the thicket of birds frightened from their roost. The fire- 
flies, too, which sparkled most vividly in the darkest places, 
now and then startled him, as one of uncommon brightness 
would stream across his path; and if by chance a huge block- 
head of a bectle came winging his blundering flight against 
him, the poor varlet was ready to give up the ghost, with 
the idea that he was struck with a witch's token. His only 


' The whip-pocr-will is a bard which is only heard at night. [t receives its 
ame froenits note, which is thought t resemble those words. 
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resource on such occasions, either to drown thought or drive 
away cvil spirits, was to sing psalm tunes;—and the good 
people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an 
evening, were often filled with awe at hearing his nasal 
melody, “‘in linked sweetness long drawn out,” floating from 
the distant hill, or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was, to pass 
long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they sat 
spinning by the fire, with a row of apples roasting and 
spluttering along the hearth, and listen to their marvellous 
tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted fields, and haunted 
brooks, and haunted bridges, and haunted houses, and par- 
ticularly of the headless horseman, or Galloping Hessian of 
the Hollow, as they sometimes called him. He would delight 
them equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the 
direful omens and portentous sights and sounds in the air, 
which prevailed in the carlier ames of Connecticut; and 
would frighten them wofully with speculations upon comets 
and shooting stars; and with the alarming fact that the world 
did absolutely turn round, and that they were half the time 
topsy-turvy! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly cuddling 
in the chimney-corner of a chamber that was all of a ruddy 
glow from the crackling wood fire, and where, of course, no 
spectre dared to show its face, it was dearly purchased by 
the terrors of his subsequent walk homewards. What fearful 
shapes and shadows beset his path amidst the dim and 
ghastly glare of a snowy night!—With what wistful look did 
he eye every trembling ray of light streaming across the 
waste fields from some distant window!—How often was he 
appalled by some shrub covered with snow, which, like a 
shected spectre, beset his very path!—How often did he 
shrink with curdling awe at the sound of his own steps on 
the frosty crust beneath his feet; and dread to look over his 
shoulder, lest he should behold some uncouth being tramp- 
ing close behind him!—and how often was he thrown into 
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complete dismay by some rushing blast, howling among the 
trees, in the idea that it was the Galloping Hessian on one 
of his nightly scourings! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, phan- 
toms of the mind that walk in darkness; and though he had 
secn many spectres in his time, and been more than once 
beset by Satan in divers shapes, in his lonely perambulations, 
yet daylight put an end to all these evils; and he would have 
passed a pleasant life of it, in despite of the devil and all his 
works, if his path had not been crossed by a being that 
causes more perplexity to mortal man than ghosts, goblins, 
and the whole race of witches put together, and that was— 
a woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled one evening 
in cach week to reccive his instructions in psalmody, was 
Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of a sub- 
stantial Dutch farmer. She was a blooming lass of fresh 
eighteen; plump as a partridge; ripe and melting and rosy- 
cheeked as one of her father’s peaches, and universally 
famed, not merely for her beauty, but her vast expectations. 
She was, withal, a little of a coquette, as might be perceived 
even in her dress, which was a mixture of ancient and modern 
fashions, as most suited to set off her charms. She wore the 
ornaments of pure yellow gold, which her great-great- 
grandmother had brought over from Saardam; the tempting 
stomacher of the olden time; and withal a provokingly short 
petticoat, to display the prettiest foot and ankle in the 
country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towards the 
sex, and it is not to be wondered at that so tempting a morsel 
soon found favour in his eyes, more especially after he had 
visited her in her paternal mansion. Old Baltus Van Tassel 
was a perfect picture of a thriving, contented, liberal-hearted 
farmer. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or his 
thoughts beyond the boundaries of his own farm; but within 
those, everything was snug, happy, and well-conditioned. 
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He was satisfied with his wealth, but not proud of it; and 
piqued himself upon the hearty abundance, rather than the 
style in which he lived. His stronghold was situated on the 
banks of the Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile 
nooks, in which the Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. 
A great elm-tree spread its broad branches over it, at the 
foot of which bubbled up a spring of the softest and sweetest 
water, in a litde well formed of a barrel, and then stole 
sparkling away through the grass to a neighbouring brook 
that bubbled along among alders and dwarf willows. Hard 
by the farmhouse was a vast barn that might have served 
for a church, every window and crevice of which seemed 
bursting forth with the treasures of the farm; the flail was 
busily resounding within it from morning to night; swallows 
and martins skimmed twittering about the caves; and rows 
of pigeons, some with one cye turned up, as if watching the 
weather, some with their heads under their wings, or buried 
in their bosoms, and others swelling, and cooing, and bowing 
about their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. 
Sleck unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and 
abundance of their pens, whence sallied forth now and then 
troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A. stately 
squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, 
convoying whole fleets of ducks; regiments of turkeys were 
gobbling through the farm-yard, and guinca-fowls fretting 
about it, like ill-tempered housewives, with their peevish, 
discontented cry. Before the barn door strutted the gallant 
cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentle- 
man, clapping his burnished wings and crowing in the 
pride and gladness of his heart—sometimes tearing up the 
earth with his feet, and then generously calling his ever- 
hungry family of wives and children to enjoy the rich 
morsel which he had discovered. 

The pedagogue’s mouth watered as he looked upon this 
sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In his devour- 
ing mind's eye he pictured to himself every roasting-pig 
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running about with a pudding in his belly, and an apple in 
his mouth; the pigeons were snugly put to bed in a com- 
fortable pie, and tucked in with a coverlet of crust; the geese 
were swimming in their own gravy; and the ducks pairing 
cosily in dishes, like snug married couples, with a decent 
competency of onion sauce. In the porkers he saw carved 
out the future sleck side of bacon and juicy relishing ham; 
not a turkey but he beheld daintily trussed-up, with its 
gizzard under its wing, and, peradventure, a necklace of 
savoury sausages; and even bright chanticleer himself lay 
sprawling on his back in a side-dish, with uplifted claws, as 
if craving that quarter which his chivalrous spirit disdained 
to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he rolled 
his great green eyes over the fat meadow-lands, the rich 
ficlds of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and Indian corn, and 
the orchards burthened with ruddy fruit, which surrounded 
the warm tenement of Van Tassel, his heart yearned after 
the damsel who was to inherit these domains, and _ his 
imagination cxpanded with the idea, how they might be 
readily turned into cash, and the moncy invested in immense 
tracts of wild land, and shingle palaces in the wilderness. 
Nay, his busy fancy already realized his hopes, and presented 
to him the blooming Katrina, with a whole family of chil- 
dren, mounted on the top of a waggon loaded with house- 
hold trumpery, with pots and kettles dangling beneath; 
and he beheld himself bestriding a pacing mare, with a colt 
at her heels, setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee, or the 
Lord knows where. 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart was 
complete. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, with 
high-ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style handed 
down from the first Dutch settlers; the low projecting caves 
forming a piazza along the front, capable of being closed up 
in bad weather. Under this were hung flails, harness, 
Various utensils of husbandry, and nets for fishing in the 
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neighbouring river. Benches were built along the sides for 
summer use; and a great spinning-wheel at one end, and a 
churn at the other, showed the various uses to which this 
important porch might be devoted. From this piazza the 
wondering Ichabod entered the hall, which formed the 
centre of the mansion and the place of usual residence. 
Here rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, 
dazzled his cyes. In one corner stood a huge bag of wool 
ready to be spun; in another, a quantity of linsey-woolsey 
just from the loom; cars of Indian corn, and strings of dried 
apples and peaches, hung in gay festoons along the wall, 
mingled with the gaud of red peppers; and a door left ajar 
gave him a peep into the best parlour, where the claw- 
footed chairs and dark mahogany tables shone like mirrors; 
andirons, with their accompanying shovel and tongs, glist- 
ened from their covert of asparagus tops; mock oranges and 
conch-shells decorated the mantelpiece; strings of various 
coloured birds’ eggs were suspended above it; a great ostrich 
egg wai hung from the centre of the room, and a corner- 
cupboard, knowingly left open, displayed immense treasures 
of old silver and well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these regions 
of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, and his only 
study was how to gain the affections of the peerless daughter 
of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, however, he had more real 
difficulties than generally fell to the lot of a knight-errant 
of yore, who seldom had anything but giants, enchanters, 
fiery dragons, and such-like casily conquered adversaries, 
to contend with; and had to make his way merely through 
gates of iron and brass, and walls of adamant, to the castle 
keep, where the lady of his heart was confined; all which he 
achieved as casily as a man would carve his way to the 
centre of a Christmas pie, and then the lady gave him her 
hand as a matter of course. Ichabod, on the contrary, had 
to win his way to the heart of a country coquette, beset with 
a labyrinth of whims and caprices, which were for ever pre- 
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senting new difficulties and impediments; and he had to 
encounter a host of fearful adversaries of real flesh and blood, 
the numerous rustic admirers who beset every portal to her 
heart, keeping a watchful and angry eye upon each other, 
but ready to fly out in the common cause against any new 
competitor. 

Among these the most formidable was a burly, roaring, 
roistering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, according to 
the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the hero of the 
country round, which rang with his feats of strength and 
hardihood. He was broad-shouldered and double-jointed, 
with short curly black hair, and a bluff but not unpleasant 
countenance, having a mingled air of fun and arrogance. 
From his Herculean frame and great powers of limb, he 
had received the nickname of Brom Bones, by which he was 
universally known. He was famed for great knowledge and 
skill in horsemanship, being as dexterous on horseback as 
a Tartar. He was foremost at all races and cock-fights, and, 
with the ascendancy which bodily strength acquires in rustic 
life, was the umpire in all disputes, sctting his hat on one 
side, and giving his decisions with an air and tone admitting 
of no gainsay or appeal. He was always ready for either a 
fight or a frolic, but had more mischief than ill-will in his 
composition; and, with all his overbearing roughness, there 
was a strong dash of waggish good humour at bottom. He 
had three or four boon companions, who regarded him as 
their model, and at the head of whom he scoured the 
country, attending every scene of feud or merriment for miles 
round. In cold weather he was distinguished by a fur cap, 
surmounted with a flaunting fox’s tail; and when the folks 
at a country gathering descried this well-known crest at a 
distance, whisking about among a squad of hard riders, they 
always stood by for a squall. Sometimes his crew would be 
heard dashing along past the farmhouses at midnight, with 
hoop and halloo, like a troop of Don Cossacks, and the old 
dames, startled out of their sleep, would listen for a moment, 
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till the hurry-scurry had clattered by, and then exclaim, 
‘*Ay, there gocs Brom Bones and his gang!” The neighbours 
looked upon him with a mixture of awe, admiration, and 
good-will; and when any madcap prank or rustic brawl 
occurred in the vicinity, always shook their heads and 
warranted Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth gallantries, 
and though his amorous toyings were something like the 
gentle caresses and endearments of a bear, yct 1t was whis- 
pered that she did not altogether discourage his hopes. 
Certain it is, his advances were signals for rival candidates 
to retire, who felt no inclination to cross a lion in his amours; 
insomuch that when his horse was scen tied to Van Tassel’s 
paling on a Sunday night, a sure sign that his master was 
courting, or, as it is termed, “sparking,” within, all other 
suitors passed by in despair, and carried the war into other 
quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod Crane 
had to contend, and, considering all things, a stouter man 
than he would have shrunk from the competition, and a 
wiser man would have despaired. He had, however, a 
happy mixture of phiability and perseverance in his nature; 
he was in form and spirit like a supple-jack,—yielding, but 
tough; though he bent, he never broke; and though he 
bowed beneath the slightest pressure, yet, the moment it 
was away—-jerk! he was as erect, and carried his head as 
high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival would have 
been madness; for he was not a man to be thwarted in his 
amours, any more than that stormy lover, Achilles. Ichabod, 
therefore, made his advances in a quiet and gently-insinuat- 
ing manner. Under cover of his character of singing-master, 
he made frequent visits at the farmhouse; not that he had 
anything to apprehend from the meddlesome interference 
of parents, which is so often a stumbling-block in the path 
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of lovers. Balt Van Tassel was an easy, indulgent soul; he 
loved his daughter better even than his pipe, and, like a 
reasonable man and an excellent father, let her have her 
way in everything. His notable little wife, too, had enough 
to do to attend to her housekeeping and manage her poultry; 
for, as she sagely observed, ducks and geese are foolish things, 
and must be looked after, but girls can take care of them- 
selves. Thus, while the busy dame bustled about the house, 
or plied her spinning-wheel at one end of the piazza, honest 
Balt would sit smoking his evening pipe at the other, watch- 
ing the achievements of a little wooden warrior, who, armed 
with a sword in cach hand, was most valiantly fighting the 
wind on the pinnacle of the barn. In the meantime, Ichabod 
would carry on his suit with the daughter by the side of the 
spring under the great elm, or sauntering along in the 
twilight, that hour so favourable to the lover’s cloquence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts are wooed and 
won. To me they have always been matters of riddle and 
admiration. Some seem to have but one vulnerable point, 
or door of access; while others have a thousand avenues, and 
may be captured in a thousand different ways. It is a great 
triumph of skill to gain the former, but a still greater proof 
of gencralship to maintain possession of the latter, for a man 
must battle for his fortress at every door and window. He 
who wins a thousand common hearts is therefore entitled to 
some renown; but he who keeps undisputed sway over the 
heart of a coquette is indeed a hero. Certain it is, this was 
not the case with the redoubtable Brom Bones; and from the 
moment Ichabod Crane made his advances, the interests of 
the former evidently declined; his horse was no longer scen 
tied at the palings on Sunday nights, and a deadly feud 
gradually arose between him and the preceptor of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his nature, 
would fain have carried matters to open warfare, and have 
settled their pretensions‘to the lady, according to the mode 
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of those most concise and simple reasoners, the knights- 
errant of yorc—by single combat; but Ichabod was too con- 
scious of the superior might of his adversary to enter the lists 
against him: he had overheard a boast of Bones, that he 
“would double the schoolmaster up, and lay him on a shelf 
of his own school-house”;-and he was too wary to give him 
an opportunity. There was something extremely proyoking 
in this obstinatcly pacific system; it left Brom no alternative 
but to draw upon the funds of rustic waggery in his disposi- 
tion, and to play off boorish practical jokes upon his rival. 
Ichabod became the object of whimsical persecution to 
Bones and his gang of rough riders. They harried his 
hitherto peaceful domains; smoked out his singing-school, 
by stopping up the chimney; broke into the school-house 
at night, in spite of his formidable fastenings of withe and 
window stakes, and turned everything topsy-turvy; so that 
the poor schoolmaster began to think all the witches in the 
country held gheir mectings there. But what was still more 
annoying, Brom took all opportunities of turning him into 
ridicule in presence of his mistress, and had a scoundrel dog 
whom he taught to whine in the most ludicrous manner, 
and introduced as a rival of Ichabod’s to instruct her in 
psalmody. 

In this way matters went on for some time, without pro- 
ducing any material effect on the relative situation of the 
contending powers, On a fine autumnal afternoon, Ichabod, 
in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool whence he 
usually watched all the concerns of his little literary realm. 
In his hand he swayed a ferulc, that sceptre of despotic 
powcr; the birch of justice reposed on three nails behind the 
throne, a constant terror to evil-doers; while on the desk 
before him might be seen sundry contraband articles and 
prohibited weapons, detected upon the persons of idle 
urchins; such as half-munched apples, pop-guns, whirligigs, | 
fly-cages, and whole legions of rampant little paper game- 
cocks. Apparently there had been some appalling act of 
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justice recently inflicted, for his scholars were all busily 
intent upon their books, or slyly whispering behind them 
with one eye kept upon the master; and a kind of buzzing 
stillness reigned throughout the school-room. It was sud- 
denly interrupted by the appearance of a negro, in tow-cloth 
jacket and trowsers, a round-crowned fragment of a hat, 
like the cap of Mercury, and mounted on the back of a 
ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which he managed with a 
rope by way of halter. He came clattering up to the school 
door with an invitation to Ichabod to attend a merry- 
making, or “quilting frolic,” to be held that evening at 
Mynheer Van Tassel’s; and having delivered his message 
with that air of importance and effort at fine language which 
a negro is apt to display on petty embassies of the kind, he 
dashed over the brook, and was seen scampering away up 
the hollow, full of the importance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet school- 
room. The scholars were hurried through their lessons with- 
out stopping at trifles; those who were nimble skipped over 
half with impunity, and those who were tardy had a smart 
application now and then in the rear, to quicken their 
speed, or help them over a tall word. Books were flung 
aside without being put away on the shelves; inkstands were 
overturned, benches thrown down, and the whole school 
was turned loose an hour before the usual time, bursting 
forth like a legion of young imps, yelping and racketing 
about the green in joy at their carly emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half-hour 
at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, and indeed 
only suit of rusty black, and arranging his locks by a bit of 
broken looking-glass that hung up in the school-house. That 
he might make his appearance before his mistress in the true 
style of a cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the farmer with 
whom he was domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman of the 
name of Hans Van Ripper, and, thus gallantly mounted, 
issued forth like a knight-errant in quest of adventures. But 
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st is meet L should, in the true spirit of romantic story, give 
some account of the looks and equipments of my hero and 
his stecd. The animal he bestrode was a broken-down 
plough-horse that had outhved almost everything but his 
cidousness. He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck 
and a head like a hammer; his rusty mane and tail were 
tangled and knotted with burrs; one eye had lost its pupil, 
and was glaring and spectral; but the other had the gleam 
of a genuine devil in it. Sull he must have had fire and 
mettle in his day, if we may judge from the namc he bore 
of Gunpowder, He had, in fact, been a favourite steed of 
his master’s, the choleric Van Ripper, who was a furious 
rider, and had infused, very probably, some of his own spirit 
into the animal; for, old and broken-down as he looked, 
there was more of the lurking devil in him than in any young 
Olly in the Country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He rode 
with shore stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to 
the pommel of the saddle; his sharp clbows stuck out like 
grasshoppers; he carried his whip perpendicularly in_ his 
hand, like asceptre, and, as his horse jogged on, the motion 
Of tis arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings. 
A small wool hat rested on the top of his nose, for so his 
scanty strip of forehead might be called; and the skirts of 
his black coat fluttered out almost to the horse’s tail. Such 
was the appearance of Ichabod and his steed, as they 
Shambled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it was 
altogether such an apparition as is seldom to be met with 
in broad daylight. 

It was, as IT have said, a fine autumnal day, the sky was 
clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and golden 
livery which we always associate with the idea of abundance. 
The forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, while 
some tices of the tenderer kind had been nipped by the frosts 
Into brilliant dyes of orange, purple, and scarlet. Streaming 
hles of wild ducks began to make their appearance high in 
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the air; the bark of the squirrel might be heard from the 
groves of beech and hickory nuts, and the pensive whistle 
of the quail at intervals from the neighbouring stubble field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In 
the fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and 
frolicking, from bush to bush and tree to tree, capricious 
from the very profusion and variety around them. There 
was the honest cock-robin, the favourite game of stripling 
sportsmen, with its loud, querulous note; and the twittering 
blackbirds flying in sable clouds; and the golden-winged 
woodpecker, with his crimson crest, his broad black gorget, 
and splendid plumage; and the cedar-bird, with its red-tipt 
wings and yellow-tipt tail, and its little monteiro cap of 
feathers; and the blue jay, that noisy coxcomb, in his gay 
light-blue coat and white under-clothes; screaming and 
chattering, nodding and bobbing and bowing, and pretend- 
ing to be on good terms with every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever open to 
every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged with delight 
over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all sides he beheld 
vast stores of apples; some hanging in oppressive opulence 
on the trees; some gathered into baskets and barrels for the 
market; others heaped up in rich piles for the cider-press. 
Further on he beheld great fields of Indian corn, with its 
golden ears peeping from thcir leafy coverts, and holding 
out the promise of cakes and hasty-pudding; and the yellow 
pumpkins lying beneath them, turning up their fair round 
bellies to the sun, and giving ample prospects of the most 
luxurious of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat 
fields breathing the odour of the bee-hive, and as he beheld 
them, soft anticipations stole over his mind of dainty slap- 
jacks, well buttered, and garnished with honey or treacle, 
by the delicate little dimpled hand of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and 
“sugared suppositions,” he journeyed along the sides of a 
range of hills which look out upon some of the goodliest 
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scenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun gradually wheeled 
his broad disc down into the west. The wide bosom of the 
Tappan Zee lay motionless and glassy, except that here and 
there a gentle undulation waved and prolonged the blue 
shadow of the distant mountain. A few amber clouds floated 
in the sky, without a breath of air to move them. The 
horizon was of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into a 
pure apple-green, and from that into the deep blue of the 
mid-hceaven. A slanting ray lingered on the woody crests of 
the precipices that overhung some parts of the river, giving 
greater depth to the dark-gray and purple of their rocky 
sides. A sloop was loitering in the distance, dropping slowly 
down with the tide, her sail hanging uselessly against the 
mast; and as the refiection of the sky gleamed along the still 
water, it seemed as if the vessel was suspended in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the castle 
of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged with the 
pride and flower of the adjacent country. Old farmers, a 
spare leathern-faced race, in homespun coats and breeches, 
blue stockings, huge shocs, and magnificent pewter buckles, 
Their brisk withered little dames, in close crimped caps, 
long-waisted short gowns, homespun petticoats, with scissors 
and pincushions, and gay calico pockets hanging on the out- 
side. Buxom lasses, almost as antiquated as their mothers, 
excepting where a straw hat, a fine riband, or perhaps a 
white froch, gave symptoms of city innovation. The sons, 
in short square-skirted coats with rows of stupendous brass 
buttons, and their hair generally queued in the fashion of 
the umes, especially if they could procure an eel-skin for 
the purpose, it being esteemed throughout the country as 
a potent nounsher and strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, having 
come tc the gathering on his favourite steed Daredevil, a 
creature, like himself, full of mettle and mischief, and which 
no one but himself could manage. He was, in fact, noted for 
preferring vicious animals, given to all kinds of tricks, which 
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kept the rider in constant risk of his neck, for he held a 
tractable, well-broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 
Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms that 
burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he entered 
the state parlour of Van Tassel’s mansion. Not those of the 
bevy of buxom lasses, with their luxurious display of red and 
white; but the ample charms of a genuine Dutch country 
tea-table in the sumptuous time of autumn. Such heaped- 
up platters of cakes of various and almost indescribable 
kinds, known only to experienced Dutch housewives! There 
was the doughty dough-nut, the tenderer oly koek, and the 
crisp and crumbling cruller; sweet-cakes and short-cakes, 
ginger-cakes and honey-cakes, and the whole family of 
cakes. And then there were apple-pies and peach-pies and 
pumpkin-pies; besides slices of ham and smoked beef; and, 
moreover, delectable dishes of preserved plums, and peaches, 
and pears, and quinces; not to mention broiled shad and 
roasted chickens; together with bowls of milk and cream, all 
mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty much as I have enumer- 
ated them, with the motherly tea-pot sending up its clouds' 
of vapour from the midst—Heaven bless the mark! I want 
breath and time to discuss this banquet as it deserves, and 
am too eager to get on with my story. Happily, Ichabod 
Crane was not in so great a hurry as his historian, but did 

ample justice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart dilated 
In proportion as his skin was filled with good cheer; and 
whose spirits rose with eating as some men’s do with drink. 
He could not help, too, rolling his large eyes round him as 
he ate, and chuckling with the possibility that he might one 
day be lord of all this scene of almost unimaginable luxury 
and splendour. Then he thought, how soon he’d turn his 
back upon the old school-house, snap his fingers in the face 
of Hans Van Ripper and every other niggardly patron, and 
kick any itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare 
to call him comrade! 
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Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests with 
a face dilated with content and good humour, round and 
jolly as the harvest moon. His hospitable attentions were 
brief, but expressive, being confined to a shake of the hand, 
a slap on the shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing invita- 
tion to “fall to, and help themselves.” 

And now the sound of the music from the common room or 
hall summoned to the dance. The musician was an old gray- 
headed negro, who had been thc itinerant orchestra of the 
neighbourhood for more than half a century. His instrument 
was as old and battered as himself. The greater part of the 
time he scraped on two or three strings, accompanying every 
movement of the bow with a motion of the head; bowing 
almost to the ground, and stamping with his foot whenever 
a fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as upon 
his socal powers. Nota limb, not a fibre about him was 
idJe; and to have seen his loosely-hung frame in full motion, 
and clattering about the room, you would have thought 
Saint Vitus himself, that blessed patron of the dance, was 
figuring before you in person. He was the admiration of all 
the negroes; who, having gathered, of all ages and sizes, 
from the farm and the neighbourhood, stood forming a 
pyramid of shining black faces, at every door and window, 
gazing with delight at the scene, rolling their white eye- 
balls, and showing grinning rows of ivory from ear to ear. 
How could the flogger ofurchins be otherwise than animated 
and joyous? the lady of his heart was his partner in the dance, 
and smiling graciously in reply to all his amorous oglings; 
while Brom Bones, sorely smitten with love and jealousy, sat 
brooding by himself in one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted to 
a knot «f the sager folks, who, with old Van Tassel, sat smok- 
ing at ane end of the piazza, gossiping over former times, 
and drawing out long stories about the war. 

This neighbourhood, at the time of which I am speaking, 
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was one of those highly-favoured places which abound with 
chronicle and great men. The British and American line 
had run near it during the war; it had, therefore, been the 
scene of marauding, and infested with refugees, cow-boys, 
and all kinds of border chivalry. Just sufficient time had 
elapsed to enable each story-teller to dress up his tale with 
a little becoming fiction, and, in the indistinctness of his 
recollection, to make himself the hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large bluc- 
bearded Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British frigate 
with an old iron nine-pounder from a mud breastwork, only 
that his gun burst at the sixth discharge. And there was an 
old gentleman who shall be nameless, being too rich a myn- 
heer to be lightly mentioned, who, in the battle of White- 
plains, being an excellent master of defence, parricd a 
musket-ball with a small sword, insomuch that he absolutely 
felt it whiz round the blade, and glance off at the hilt; in 
proof of which he was ready at any timc to show the sword, 
with the hilt a little bent. There were several more that had 
been equally great in the ficld, not one of whom but was 
persuaded that he had a considerable hand in bringing the 
war to a happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and appari- 
tions that succeeded. The neighbourhood is rich in legend- 
ary treasures of the kind. Local tales and superstitions thrive 
best in these sheltered long-scttled retreats; but are trampled 
under-foot by the shifting throng that forms the population 
of most of our country places. Besides, there is no encourage- 
ment for ghosts in most of our villages, for they have scarcely 
had time to finish thcir first nap, and turn themselves in their 
graves, before their surviving friends have travelled away 
from the neighbourhood; so that when they turn out at night 
to walk their rounds, they have no acquaintance left to 
call upon. This is perhaps the reason why we so seldom 


hear of ghosts except in our long-established Dutch com- 
munities. 
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The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of super- 
natural stories in these parts was doubtless owing to the 
vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a contagion in the 
very air that blew from that haunted region; it breathed 
forth an atmosphere of dreams and fancies infecting all the 
land. Several of the Sleepy Hollow people were present at 
Van ‘J'assel’s, and, as usual, were doling out their wild and 
wonderful legends. Many dismal tales were told about 
funcral trains, and mourning cries and wailings heard and 
secn about the great tree where the unfortunate Major 
André was taken, and which stood in the neighbourhood. 
Some mention was made also of the woman in white, that 
haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and was often heard 
to shrick on winter nights before a storm, having perished 
there in the snow. The chief part of the stories, however, 
turned upon the favourite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the 
headless horseman, who had been heard several times of 
late, patrolling the country; and, it was said, tethered his 
horse aightly among the graves in the churchyard. 

‘The sequestered situation of this church seems always to 
have made it a favourite haunt of troubled spirits. It stands 
ona knoll surrounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from 
among which its decent whitewashed walls shine modestly 
forth, like Christian purity, beaming through the shades of 
retirement. A gentle slope descends from it to a silver sheet 
of water, bordered by high trees, between which peeps may 
be caught at the blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its 
grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so 
quietly, one would think that there at least the dead might 
rest in peace. On one side of the church extends a wide 
woody dell, along which raves a large brook among broken 
rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black part of 
the stream, not far from the church, was formerly thrown a 
wooden bridge; the road that led to it, and the bridge itself, 
were thickly shaded by overhanging trees, which cast a 
gloom about it, even in the daytime; but occasioned a fearful 
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darkness at night. Such was one of the favourite haunts of 
the headless horseman, and the place where he was most 
frequently encountered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, 
a most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the horse- 
man returning from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, and was 
obliged to get up behind him; how they galloped over bush 
and brake, over hill and swamp, until they reached the 
bridge; when the horseman suddenly turned into a skeleton, 
threw old Brouwer into the brook, and sprang away over 
the tree-tops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice mar- 
vellous adventure of Brom Bones, who made light of the 
Galloping Hessian as an arrant jockey. He affirmed that, 
on returning one night from the neighbouring village of 
Sing-Sing, he had been overtaken by this midnight trooper; 
that he had offered to race with him for a bowl of punch, 
and should have won it too, for Daredevil beat the goblin 
horse all hollow, but, just as they came to the church bridge, 
the Hessian bolted, and vanished in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy under-tone with which 
men talk in the dark, the countenances of the listeners only 
now and then receiving a casual gleam from the glare of a 
pipe, sank deep in the mind of Ichabod. He repaid them in 
kind, with large extracts from his invaluable author, Cotton 
Mather, and added many marvellous events that had taken 
place in his native state of Connecticut, and fearful sights 
which he had seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 
gathered together their families in their waggons, and were 
heard for some time rattling along the hollow roads, and 
over the distant hills. Some of the damsels mounted on 
pillions behind their favourite swains, and their light-hearted 
laughter, mingling with the clatter of hoofs, echoed along 
the silent woodlands, sounding fainter and fainter until 
they gradually died away—and the late scene of noise and 
frolic was all silent and deserted. Ichabod only lingered 
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behind, according to the custom of country lovers, to have 
a téte-a-téte with the heiress, fully convinced that he was 
now on the high road to success. What passed at this inter- 
view I will not pretend to say, for in fact 1 do not know. 
Something, however, I fear me, must have gone wrong, for 
he certainly sallicd forth, after no very great interval, with 
an air quite desolate and chop-fallen. Oh these women! 
these women! Could that girl have been playing off any of 
her coquettish tricks?——Was her encouragement of the poor 
pedagogue all a mere sham to secure her conquest of his 
rival?—-Heaven only knows, not I!—Let it suffice to say, 
Ichabod stole forth with the air of one who had been 
sacking a hen-roost, rather than a fair lady’s heart. Without 
looking to the right or left to notice the scene of rural wealth 
on which he had so often gloated, he went straight to the 
stable, and with several hearty cuffs and kicks, roused his 
steed most uncourtcously from the comfortable quarters in 
which he was soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains of 
corn and oats, and whole valleys of timothy and clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, heavy- 
hearted and crest-fallen, pursued his travels homewards, 
along the sides of the lofty hills which rise above Tarry Town, 
and which he had traversed so cheerily in the afternoon. The 
hour was as dismal as himself. Far below him the Tappan 
Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste of waters, with 
here and there the tall mast of a sloop riding quietly at 
anchor under the land. In the dead hush of midnight he 
could even hear the barking of the watch-dog from the 
opposite shore of the Hudson; but it was so vague and faint 
as only to give an idea of his distance from this faithful 
companion of man, Now and then, too, the long-drawn 
crowing ofa cock, accidentally awakened, would sound far, 
far off, from some farmhouse away among the hills—but it 
was like a dreaming sound in his ear. No signs of life 
occurred near him, but occasionally the melancholy chirp 
of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang of a bull-frog, 
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from a neighbouring marsh, as if sleeping uncomfortably, 
and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard in 
the afternoon now came crowding upon his recollection. 
The night grew darker and darker; the stars seemed to sink 
oat in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally hid them 
rom his sight. He had never felt so lonely and dismal. He 
was, moreover, approaching the very place where many of 
the scenes of the ghost-stories had been laid. In the centre 
of the road stood an enormous tulip-trec, which towered 
like a giant above all the other trees of the neighbourhood, 
and formed a kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and 
fantastic, large enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, 
twisting down almost to the earth, and rising again into the 
air, It was connected with the tragical story of the un- 
fortunate André, who had been taken prisoner hard by; and 
was universally known by the name of Major André’s tree. 
The common people regarded it with a mixture of respect 
and superstition, partly out of sympathy for the fate of its 
ill-starred namesake, and partly from the tales of strange 
sights and doleful lamentations told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to 
whistle; he thought his whistle was answered; it was but a 
blast sweeping sharply through the dry branches. As he 
approached a little nearer, he thought he saw something 
white hanging in the midst of the tree—he paused and 
ceased whistling; but on looking more narrowly, perccived 
that it was a place where the tree had been scathed by 
lightning, and the white wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard 
a groan—his teeth chattered, and his knees smote against 
the saddle; it was but the rubbing of one huge bough upon 
another, as they were swayed about by the breeze. He 
passed the tree in safety, but new perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a small brook 
crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly-wooded 
glen, known by the name of Wiley’s Swamp. A few rough 
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logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge over this stream. 
On that side of the road where the brook entered the wood, 
a group of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild grape- 
vines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this bridge 
was the severest trial. It was at this identical spot that the 
unfortunate André was captured, and under the covert of 
those chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed 
who surprised him. This has ever since been considered a 
haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings of the schoolboy 
who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart began to thump; 
he summoned up, however, all his resolution, gave his horse 
half a score of kicks in the ribs, and attempted to dash 
briskly across the bridge; but instead of starting forward, 
the perverse old animal made a lateral movement, and ran 
broadside against the fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased 
with the delay, jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked 
lustily with the contrary foot: it was all in vain; his steed 
started, it is truce, but it was only to plunge to the opposite 
side of the road into a thicket of brambles and alder-bushes. 
The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and heel upon 
the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed forward, 
snuffling and snorting, but came to a stand just by the bridge, 
with a suddenness that had nearly sent his nder sprawling 
over his head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp by the 
side of the bridge caught the sensitive ear of Ichabod. In 
the dark shadow of the grove, on the margin of the brook, 
he beheld something huge, misshapen, black, and towering. 
It stirred not, but seemed gathered up in the gloom, like 
some gigantic monster ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his head 
with terror. What was to be done? To turn and fly was now 
too late; and besides, what chance was there of escaping 
ghost or goblin, if such it was, which could ride upon the 
wings of the wind? Summoning up, therefore, a show of 
courage, he demanded in stammering accents—‘“‘Who are 
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you?” He received no reply. He repeated his demand in a 
still more agitated voice. Still there was no answer. Once 
more he cudgelled the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, 
and, shutting his eyes, broke forth with involuntary fervour 
into a psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object of alarm 
put itself in motion, and with a scramble and a bound, stood 
at once in the middle of the road. Though the night was 
dark and dismal, yet the form of the unknown might now 
in some degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a horse- 
man of large dimensions, and mounted on a black horse of 
powerful frame. He made no offer of molestation or socia- 
bility, but kept aloof on one side of the road, jogging along 
on the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now got over 
his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight com- 
panion, and bethought himself of the adventure of Brom 
Bones with the Galloping Hessian, now quickened his steed, 
in hopes of leaving him behind. The stranger, however, 
quickened his horse to an equal pace. Ichabod pulled up, 
and fell into a walk, thinking to lag behind—the other did 
the same. His heart began to sink within him; he en- 
deavoured to resume his psalm tunc, but his parched tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth, and he could not utter a stave. 
There was something i in the moody and dogged silence of 
this pertinacious companion, that was mysterious and 
appalling. It was soon fearfully accounted for. On mount- 
ing a rising ground, which brought the figure of his fellow- 
traveller in relief against the sky, gigantic in height, and 
muffled in a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck on perceiving 
that he was headless!—but his horror was still more in- 
creased on observing that the head, which should have 
rested on his shoulders, was carried before him on the 
pommel of the saddle: his terror rose to desperation; he 
rained a shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, hop- 
ing, by a sudden movement, to give his companion the slip— 
but the spectre started full jump with him. Away then they 
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dasbed, through thick and thin; stones flying and sparks 
flashing at every bound. Ichabod’s flimsy garments flut- 
tered in the air, as he stretched his long lank body away 
over his horse’s head, in the cagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off to Sleepy 
Hollow; but Gunpowder, who scemed possessed with a 
demon, instead of keeping up it, made an opposite turn, 
and plunged headlong down the hill to the left. This road 
leads through a sandy hollow, shaded by trees for about a 
quarter of a mile, where it crosses the bridge famous in 
goblin story, and just beyond swells the green knoll on which 
stands the whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful rider 
an apparent advantage in the chase; but just as he had got 
half way through the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave 
way, and he felt it slipping from under him. He seized it 
by the pommel, and endeavoured to hold it firm, but in 
vain; and had just time to save himself by clasping old 
Gunpowder round the neck, when the saddle fell to the 
earth, and he heard it trampled under-foot by his pursuer. 
For a moment the terror of Hans Van Ripper’s wrath passed 
across his mind-—for it was his Sunday saddle; but this was 
no time for petty fears; the goblin was hard on his haunches; 
and (unskilful rider that he was!) he had much ado to main- 
tain his seat; sometimes slipping on one side, sometimes on 
the other, and sometimes jolted on the high ridge of his 
horse’s back-bone, with a violence that he verily feared 
would cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the hopes 
that the church bridge was at hand. The wavering reflection 
of a silver star in the bosom of the brook told him that he 
was not mistaken. He saw the walls of the church dimly 
glaring under the trees beyond. He recollected the place 
where Brom Bones’ ghostly competitor had disappeared. 
“If I can but reach that bridge,” thought Ichabod, “I am 
safe.”” Just then he heard the black steed panting and 
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blowing close behind him; he even fancied that he felt his 
hot breath. Another convulsive kick in the ribs, and old 
Gunpowder sprang upon the bridge; he thundered over 
the resounding planks; he gained the opposite side; and 
now Ichabod cast a look bchind to see if his pursuer should 
vanish, according to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. 
Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the 
very act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod endeavoured 
to dodge the horrible missile, but too late. It encountered 
his cranium with a tremendous crash—he was tumbled 
headlong into the dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, 
and the goblin rider passed by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without his 
saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly cropping 
the grass at his master’s gate. Ichabod did not make his 
appearance at breakfast —dinner-hour came, but no Icha- 
bod. The boys assembled at the school-house, and strolled 
idly about the banks of the brook; but no schoolmaster. 
Hans Van Ripper now began to feel some uneasiness about 
the fate of poor Ichabod and his saddle. An inquiry was set 
on foot, and after diligent investigation they came upon his 
traces. In one part of the road leading to the church was 
found the saddle trampled in the dirt; the tracks of horses’ 
hoofs deeply dented in the road, and evidently at furious 
speed, were traced to the bridge, beyond which, on the bank 
ofa broad part of the brook, where the water ran deep and 
black, was found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and 
close beside it a shattered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the schoolmaster 
was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, as executor of 
his estate, examined the bundle, which contained all his 
worldly cffects. They consisted of two shirts and a half; 
two stocks for the neck; a pair or two of worsted stockings; 
an old pair of corduroy smallclothes; a rusty razor; a book 
of psalm tunes, full of dog’s ears; and a broken pitch-pipe. 
As to the books and furniture af the schovl-house, they 
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belonged to the community, excepting Cotton Mather’s 
“History of Witchcraft,” a New England Almanac, and a 
book of dreams and fortune-telling; in which last was a sheet 
of foolscap much scribbled and blotted in several fruitless 
attempts to make a copy of verses in honour of the heiress of 
Van Tassel. These magic books and the poetic scrawl were 
forthwith consigned to the flames by Hans Van Ripper; 
who from that ume forward determined to send his children 
no more to school, observing, that he never knew any good 
come -of this same reading and writing. Whatever moncy 
the schoolmaster possessed, and he had received his quarter’s 
pay but a day or two before, he must have had about his 
person at the timc of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the 
church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and 
gossips were collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, and 
at the spot where the hat and pumpkin had been found. 
The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole budget of 
others, were called to mind; and when they had diligently 
considered them all, and compared them with the symptoms 
of the present case, they shook their heads, and came to 
the conclusion that Ichabod had been carried off by the 
Galloping Hessian. As he was a bachelor, and in nobody’s 
debt, nobody troubled his head any more about him: the 
school was removed to a different quarter of the Hollow, 
and another pedagogue reigned in his stead. 

It is truc, an old farmer, who had been down to New York 
on a visit several years after, and from whom this account 
of the ghostly adventure was received, brought home the 
intelligence that Ichabod Cranc was still alive; that he had 
left the neighbourhood, partly through fear of the goblin 
and Hans Van Ripper, and partly in mortification at having 
been suddenly dismissed by the heiress; that he had changed 
his quarters to a distant part of the country; had kept school 
and studied law at the same time; had been admitted to the 
bar, turned politician, electioneered, written for the news- 
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papers, and finally had been made a justice of the Ten- 
pound Court. Brom Bones, too, who shortly after his rival’s 
disappearance conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph 
to the altar, was observed to look exceedingly knowing when- 
ever the story of Ichabod was related, and always burst into 
a hearty laugh at the mention of the pumpkin; which led 
some to suspect that he knew more about the matter than 
he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who arc the best judges 
of these matters, maintain to this day that Ichabod was 
spirited away by supernatural means; and it is a favourite 
story often told about the neighbourhood round the winter 
evening fire. The bridge became more than ever an object 
of superstitious awe, and that may be the reason why the 
road has been altered of late ycars, so as to approach the 
church by the border of the mill-pond. The school-house 
being deserted, soon fell to decay, and was reported to be 
haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue; and 
the plough-boy, loitering homeward of a still summer even- 
ing, has often fancied his voice at a distance, chanting a 
melancholy psalm tune among the tranquil solitudes of 
Sleepy Hollow. 


POSTSCRIPT 
FOUND IN THE HANDWRITING OF Mr. KNICKERBOCKER 


The preceding tale is given, almost in the precise words in 
which I heard it related at a Corporation meeting of the 
ancient city of Manhattoes, at which were present many 
of its sagest and most illustrious burghers. The narrator was 
a pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old fellow, in pepper-and- 
salt clothes, with a sadly humorous face; and one whom I 
strongly suspected of being poor,—he made such efforts to 
be entertaining. When his story was concluded, there was 
much laughter and approbation, particularly from two or 
three deputy aldermen, who had been asleep the greater 
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part of the time. There was, however, one tall, dry-looking 
old gentleman, with beetling eyebrows, who maintained a 
grave and rather a severe face throughout: now and then 
folding his arms, inclining his head, and looking down upon 
the floor, as if turning a doubt over in his mind. He was 
one of your wary men, who never laugh, but upon good 
grounds—when they have reason and the law on their side. 
When the mirth of the rest of the company had subsided, 
and silence was restored, he leaned one arm on the elbow 
of his chair, and sticking the other a-kimbo, demanded, 
with a slight but exceedingly sage motion of the head, and 
contraction of the brow, what was the moral of the story, 
and what it went to prove? 

The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of wine to his 
lips, as a refreshment after his toils, paused for a moment, 
looked at his inquirer with an air of infinite deference, and, 
lawering the glass slowly to the table, observed that the 
story was intended most logically to prove: 

“That there is no situation in life but has its advantages 
and pleasures —provided we will but take a joke as we find it: 

“That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin troopers 
is likely to have rough riding of it. 

“Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the hand 
ofa Dutch heiress is a certain step to high preferment in the 
state.” 

The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold closer 
after this explanation, being sorely puzzled by the ratiocina- 
tion of the syllogism: while, methought, the one in pepper- 
and-salt eyed him with something of a triumphant leer. At 
length he observed that all this was very well; but still he 
thought the story a little on the extravagant—there were 
one or two points on which he had his doubts. 

“Faith, sir,” replied the story-teller, ‘‘as to that matter, I 
don’t believe one half of it myself.” 


D. K. 
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“DicKkoNn,” cried Mother Rigby, ‘a coal for my pipe!” 

The pipe was in the old dame’s mouth when she said these 
words. She had thrust it there after filling it with tobacco, 
but without stooping to light it at the hearth—where, indeed, 
there was no appearance of a fire having been kindled that 
morning. Forthwith, however, as soon as the order was 
given, there was an intense red glow out of the bowl of the 
pipe and a whiff of smoke from Mother Rigby’s lips. Whence 
the coal came and how brought hither by an invisible hand I 
have never been able to discover. 

“Good!” quoth Mother Rigby, with a nod of her head. 
“Thank yc, Dickon! And now for making this scarecrow. 
Be within call, Dickon, in case I nced you again.”’ 

The good woman had risen thus early (for as yet it was 
scarcely sunrise) in order to set about making a scarecrow, 
which she intended to put in the middle of her corn patch. 
It was now the latter week of May, and the crows and black- 
birds had already discovered the little green, rolled-up leaf of 
the Indian corn just peeping out of the soil. She was deter- 
mined, therefore, to contrive as lifelike a scarecrow as ever 
was seen, and to finish it immediately, from top to toe, so 
that it should begin its sentinel’s duty that very morning. 
Now, Mother Rigby (as everybody must have heard) was 
one of the most cunning and potent witches in New England, 
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and might with very little trouble have made a scarecrow 
ugly enough to frighten the minister himself. But on this 
occasion, a8 she had awakened in an uncommonly pleasant 
humour, and was further dulcified by her pipe of tobacco, 
she resolved to produce something fine, beautiful, and splen- 
did rather than hideous and hornble. 

“I don't want to set up a hobgoblin in my own corn patch, 
and almost at my own doorstep,” said Mother Rigby to her- 
self, puffing out a whiff of smoke. “I could do it if I pleased, 
but I'm tired of doing marvelous things, and so I’ll keep 
within the bounds of everyday business, just for variety’s 
sake, Besides, there isno use in scaring the little children for a 
mile round about, though ‘tis true I’m a witch.” It was 
settled, therefore, in her own mind, that the scarecrow 
should represent a fine gentleman of the period, so far as the 
materials at hand would allow. 

Perhaps it may be as well to enumerate the chief of the 
articles that went to the composition of this figure. The most 
Important item of all, probably, although it made so little 
show, was a certain broomstick on which Mother Rigby had 
taken many an airy gallop at midnight, and which now 
served the scarecrow by way of a spinal column—or, as the 
unlearmed phrase it, a backbone. One of its arms was a dis- 
abled flail which used to be wielded by Goodman Rigby 
betore his spouse worried him out of this troublesome world; 
the other, if T mistake not, was composed of the pudding 
stick and a broken rung ofa chair, tied loosely together at the 
elbow. As for its legs, the right was a hoe handle, and the left 
an undistinguished and miscellaneous stick from the wood 
pile. [ts lungs, stomach, and other affairs of that kind were 
nothing better than a meal bag stuffed with straw. Thus we 
have made out the skeleton and entire corporosity of the 
scarecrow, with the exception of its head, and this was admir- 
ably supplied by a somewhat withered and shriveled pump- 
kin, in which Mother Rigby cut two holes for the eyes anda 
slit for the mouth, leaving a bluish-coloured knob in the 
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middle to pass for a nose. It was really quite a respectable 
face. 

“‘l’ve seen worse ones on human shoulders, at any rate,” 
said Mother Rigby. “And many a fine gentleman has a 
pumpkin head, as well as my scarecrow.” 

But the clothes in this case were to be the making of the 
man; so the good old woman took down from a peg an 
ancient plum-colored coat of London make and with relics 
of embroidery on its seams, cuffs, pocket flaps, and button- 
holes, but lamentably worn and faded, patched at the 
elbows, tattered at the skirts, and threadbare all over. On 
the left breast was a round hole whence cither a star of 
nobility had been rent away or else the hot heart of some 
former wearer had scorched it through and through. The 
neighbours said that this rich garment belonged to the 
Black Man’s wardrobe, and that he kept it at Mother Rigby’s 
cottage for the convenience of slipping it on whenever he 
wished to make a grand appearance at the governor’s table. 
To match the coat there was a velvet waistcoat of very ample 
size, and formerly embroidered with foliage that had been as 
brightly golden as the maple leaves in October, but which 
had now quite vanished out of the substance of the velvet. 
Next came a pair of scarlet breeches once worn by the French 
governor of Louisbourg, and the knecs of which had touched 
the lower step of the throne of Louis le Grand. The French- 
man had given these small clothes to an Indian pow-wow, 
who parted with them to the old witch for a gill of strong 
waters, at one of their dances in the forest. Furthermore, 
Mother Rigby produced a pair of silk stockings and put 
them on the figure’s legs, where they showed as unsub- 
stantial as a dream, with the wooden reality of the two sticks 
making itself miserably apparent through the holes. Lastly, 
she put her dead husband’s wig on the bare scalp of the 
pumpkin, and surmounted the whole with a dusty three- 
cornered hat, in which was stuck the longest tail feather of a 
rooster. 
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Then the old dame stood the figure up in a corner of her 
cottage and chuckled to behold its yellow semblance of a 
visage, with its nobby little nose thrust into the air. It had a 
strangely self-satisfied aspect, and seemed to say, ‘‘Come, 
look at me!” 

‘And you are well worth looking at, that’s a fact!” quoth 
Mother Rigby, in admiration at her own handiwork. “I’ve 
made many a puppet since I’ve been a witch, but methinks 
this is the finest of them all. ’Tis almost too good for a scare- 
crow. And, by the bye, Ill just fill a fresh pipe of tobacco, 
and then take him out to the corn patch.” 

While filling her pipe the old woman continued to gaze 
with almost motherly affection at the figure in the corner. To 
say the truth, whether it were chance or skill or downright 
witchcraft, there was something wonderfully human in this 
ridiculous shape bedizened with its tattered finery, and, as 
for the countenance, it appeared to shrivel its yellow surface 
into a grin--a funny kind of expression betwixt scorn and 
merriment, as if it understood itself to be a jest at mankind. 
The more Mother Rigby looked, the better she was pleased. 

“Dickon,”’ cried she, sharply, ‘‘another coal for my pipe!” 

Hardly had she spoken than, just as before, there was a red- 
glowing coal on the top of the tobacco. She drew in a long 
whiff, and puffed it forth again into the bar of morning sun- 
shine which struggled through the one dusty pane of her cot- 
tage window. Mother Rigby always liked to flavor her pipe 
with a coal of fire from the particular chimney corner whence 
this had been brought. But where that chimney corner 
might be or who brought the coal from it—further than that 
the invisible messenger seemed to respond to the name of 
Dickon—I cannot tell. 

“That puppet yonder,” thought Mother Rigby, still with 
her eyes fixed on the scarecrow, “‘is too good a piece of work 
to stand all summer in a corn patch frightening away the 
crows and blackbirds. He’s capable of better things. Why, 
I’ve danced with a worse one when partners happened to be 
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scarce at our witch meetings in the forest! What if I should 
let him take his chance among the other men of straw and 
empty fellows who go bustling about the world?” 

The old witch took three or four more whiffs of her pipe 
and smiled. 

“‘He’ll meet plenty of his brethren at every street corner,”’ 
continued she. ‘Well, I didn’t mean to dabble in witchcraft 
to-day further than the lighting of my pipe, but a witch I am, 
and a witch I’m likely to be, and there’s no use trying to 
shirk it. 1711 make a man of my scarecrow, were it only for 
the joke’s sake.”’ 

While muttering these words Mother Rigby took the pipe 
from her own mouth, and thrust it into the crevice which 
represented the same feature in the pumpkin visage of the 
scarecrow. 

‘‘Puff, darling, puff!” she said. ‘“‘Puff away, my fine fellow! 
Your life depends on it!” 

This was a strange exhortation, undoubtedly, to be ad- 
dressed to a mere thing of sticks, straw, and old clothes, with 
nothing better than a shriveled pumpkin for a head, as we 
know to have been the scarecrow’s case. Nevertheless, as we 
must carefully hold in remembrance, Mother Rigby was a 
witch of singular power and dexterity; and, keeping this fact 
duly before our minds, we shall sec nothing beyond credi- 
bility in the remarkable incidents of our story. Indeed, the 
great difficulty will be at once got over if we can only bring 
ourselves to believe that as soon as the old dame bade him 
puff there came a whiff of smoke from the scarecrow’s 
mouth. It was the very feeblest of whiffs, to be sure, but it 
was followed by another and another, each more decided 
than the preceding one. 

“Puff away, my pet! Puff away, my pretty one!’ Mother 
Rigby kept repeating, with her pleasantest smile. “‘It is the 
breath of life to ye, and that you may take my word for it.” 

Beyond all question, the pipe was bewitched. There must 
have been a spell either in the tobacco or in the fiercely 
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glowing coal that so mysteriously burned on top of it, or in 
the pungently aromatic smoke which exhaled from the 
kindled weed. The figure, after a few doubtful attempts, at 
length blew forth a volley of smoke extending all the way 
from the obscure corner into the bar of sunshine. There it 
eddied and melted away among the motes of dust. It 
seemed a convulsive effort, for the two or three next whiffs 
were fainter, although the coal still glowed and threw a 
gleam over the scarecrow’s visage. The old witch clapped her 
skinny hands together, and smiled encouragingly upon her 
handiwork. She saw that the charm had worked well. The 
shriveled yellow face, which heretofore had been no face at 
all, had already a thin fantastic haze, as it were, of human 
likeness, shifting to and fro across it, sometimes vanishing 
entirely, but growing more perceptible than ever with the 
next whiff from the pipe. The whole figure in like manner, 
assumed a show of life such as we impart to ill-defined shapes 
among the clouds, and half deceive ourselves with the pas- 
Gime of our own fancy. 

If we must needs pry closely into the matter, it may be 
doubted whether there was any real change, after all, in the 
sordid, worn-out, worthless, and ill-jointed substance of the 
scarecrow, but merely a spectral illusion and a cunning effect 
ofhight and shade, so colored and contrived as to delude the 
eyes of most men, The miracles of witchcraft seem always to 
have had a very shallow subtlety, and at least, if the above 
explanations do not hit the truth of the process, I can suggest 
no better. 

“Well puffed, my pretty lad!’ still cried old Mother Rigby. 
“Gome! another good, stout whiff, and let it be with might 
and main. Puff for thy life, I tell thee! Puff out of the very 
bottom of thy heart, if any heart thou hast, or any bottom to 
it. Well done again! Thou didst suck in that mouthful as 
if for the pure love of it.” 

And then the witch beckoned to the scarecrow, throwing so 
much magnetic potency into her gesture that it seemed as if 
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it must inevitably be obeyed like the mystic call of the load- 
stone when it summons the iron. 

“Why lurkest thou in the corner, lazy one?” said she. 
“Step forth! Thou hast the world before thee.” 

Upon my word, if the legend were not one which I heard 
on my grandmother’s knec, and which had established its 
place among things credible before my childish judgment 
could analyze its probability, I question whether I should 
have the facc to tell it now. 

In obedience to Mother Rigby’s word, and extending its 
arm as if to reach her outstretched hand, the figure made a 
step forward—a kind of hitch and jerk, however, rather than 
a step—then tottered, and almost lost its balance. What 
could the witch expect? It was nothing, after all, but a 
scarecrow stuck upon two sticks. But the strong-willed old 
beldam scowled and beckoned, and flung the energy of her 
purpose so forcibly at this poor combination of rotten wood 
and musty straw and ragged garments that It was compelled 
to show itself a man, in spite of the reality of things; so it 
stepped into the bar of sunshine. There it stood, poor devil 
of a contrivance that it was, with only the thinnest vesture of 
human similitude about it, through which was evident the 
stiff, rickety, incongruous, faded, tattered, good-for-nothing 
patchwork of its substance, ready to sink in a heap upon the 
floor, as conscious of its own unworthiness to be erect. Shall 
I confess the truth? At its present point of vivification the 
scarecrow reminds me of some of the lukewarm and 
abortive characters composed of heterogeneous materials 
used for the thousandth time, and never worth using, with 
which romance writers (and mysclf, no doubt, among the 
rest) have so over-pcopled the world of fiction. 

But the fierce old hag began to get angry and show a 
glimpse of her diabolic nature (like a snake’s head peeping 
with a hiss out of her bosom) at this pusillanimous behaviour 
of the thing which she had taken the trouble to put together. 

“Puff away, wretch!” cried she, wrathfully. “Puff, puff, 
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ff. thou thing of straw and emptiness! thou rag or two! 
oe meal bag! thou pumpkin head! thou nothing! Where 
shall I find a name vile enough to call thee by? Puff, I say, 
and suck in thy fantastic life along with the smoke, else I 
snatch the pipe from thy mouth and hurl thee where that red 
coal came from.” 

‘Thus threatened, the unhappy scarecrow had nothing for 
it but to puff away for dear life. As need was, therefore, it 
applied itselflustily to the pipe, and sent forth such abundant 
volleys of tobacco smoke that the small cottage kitchen be- 
came all-vaporous. The one sunbeam struggled mistily 
through, and could but imperfectly define the image of the 
cracked and dusty window panc on the opposite wall. 

Mother Righy, meanwhile, with one brown arm akimbo 
and the other stretched toward the figure, loomed grimly 
amid the obscurity with such port and expression as when 
she was wont to heave a ponderous nightmare on her victims 
and stand at the bedside to enjoy their agony. In fear and 
trembling did this poor scarecrow puff. But its efforts, it 
must be acknowledged, served an excellent purpose, for with 
each successive whiff the figure lost more and more of its 
dizzy and perplexing tenuity and scemed to take denser sub- 
stance. Its very garments, moreover, partook of the magical 
change, and shone with the gloss of novelty, and glistened 
with the skilfully embroidered gold that had long ago been 
rent away; and, half revealed among the smoke, a yellow 
visage bent its lusterless eyes on Mother Rigby. 

At last the old witch clenched her fist and shook it at the 
figure. Not that she was positively angry, but merely acting 
on the principle— perhaps untruc or not the only truth, 
though as high a one as Mother Rigby could be expected to 
attain—that feeble and torpid natures, being incapable of 
better insprvation, must be stirred up by fear. But here was 
the crisis. Should she fail in what she now sought to effect, 


it was her ruthless purpose to scatter the miserable simu- 
lacher into its original clements. 
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“‘Thou hast a man’s aspect,” said she, sternly: “have also 
the echo and mockery of a voice. I bid thee speak!”’ 

The scarcecrow gasped, struggled, and at length emitted a 
murmur which was so incorporated with its smoky breath 
that you could scarcely tell whether it were indeed a voice or 
only a whiff of tobacco. Some narrators of this legend held 
the opinion that Mother Rigby’s conjurations and the fierce- 
ness of her will had compelled a familiar spirit into the figure, 
and that the voice was his. 

“* Mother,”” mumbled the poor stifled voice, “be not so 
awful with me! I would fain speak, but, being without wits, 
what can I say?”’ 

“Thou canst speak, darling, canst thou?” cried Mother 
Rigby, relaxing her grim countenance into a smile. ‘‘And 
what shalt thou say, quotha? Say, indeed! Art thou of the 
brotherhood of the empty skull and demandest of me what 
thou shalt say? Thou shalt say a thousand things, and, saying 
them a thousand times over, thou shalt still have said noth- 
ing. Be not afraid, I tell thee! When thou comest into the 
world—whither I purpose sending thee forthwith—thou 
shalt not lack the wherewithal to talk. Talk! Why, thou 
shalt babble like a mill stream, if thou wilt. Thou hast 
brains enough for that, I trow.” 

‘At your service, mother,” responded the figure. 

“And that was well said, my pretty one!” answered 
Mother Rigby. “Then thou spakest like thyself, and meant 
nothing. Thou shalt have a hundred such set phrases, and 
five hundred to the boot of them. And now, darling, I have 
taken so much pains with thee, and thou art so beautiful 
that, by my troth, I love thee better than any witch’s puppet 
in the world; and I’ve made them of all sorts—clay, wax, 
straw, sticks, night fog, morning mist, sea foam, and chimney 
smoke. But thou art the very best; so give heed to what I 
say.” 

“Yes, kind mother,” said the figure, “‘with all my heart!” 

“With all thy heart!” cried the old witch, setting her hands 
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to her sides, and laughing loudly. “Thou hast such a ae 
way of speaking! With all thy heart! And thou didst put thy 
hand to the left side of thy waistcoat, as if thou really hadst 
ene!" , ; 

So, now, in high good humor with this fantastic contriv- 
ance of hers, Mother Rigby told the scarecrow that it must 
go and play its part in the great world, where not one man in 
a hundred, she affirmed, was gifted with more real substance 
than itself, And that he might hold up his head with the best 
of them, she endowed him on the spot with an unreckonable 
amount of wealth. It consisted partly of a gold mine in 
Eldorado, and of ten thousand shares in a broken bubble, 
and of halfia million acres of vineyard at the North Pole, and 
of a castle in the air and a chateau in Spain, together with 
all the rents and income therefrom accruing. She further 
made over to him the cargo of a certain ship laden with salt 
of Cadiz. which she herself by her necromantic arts had 
caused to founder ten years before in the deepest part of 
mid ocean. Tf the salt were not dissolved and could be 
brought to market, 1 would fetch a pretty penny among the 
fishermen, “Vhat he might not lack ready money, she gave 
him a copper farthing of Birmingham manufacture, being 
all the coin she had about her, and likewise a great deal of 
brass, which she applied to his forehead, thus making it 
vellower than ever, 

“With that brass alone,” quoth Mother Rigby, “thou canst 
pay thy way all over the carth, Kiss me, pretty darling! I 
have done my best for thee.” 

Furthermore, chat the adventurer might lack no possible 
advantage toward a fair start in life, this excellent old dame 
gave him a token by which he was to introduce himself to a 
CerLAin magistrate, member of the council, merchant, and 
elder of the church (the four capacities constituting but one 
man, ho stood at the head of society in the neighboring 
metropolis. The token was neither more nor less than a 
single word, which Mother Rigby whispered to the scare- 
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crow, and which the scarecrow was to whisper to the 
merchant. 

“Gouty as the old fellow is, he’ll run thy errands for thee 
when once thou hast given him that word in his ear,” said he 
old witch. ““Mother Rigby knows the worshipful Justice 
Gookin, and the worshipful justice knows Mother Rigby!” 

Here the witch thrust her wrinkled face close to the 
puppet’s, chuckling irrepressibly, and fidgeting all through 
her system with delight at the idea which she meant to com- 
municate. 

“The worshipful Master Gookin,” whispered she, “‘hath a 
comely maiden to his daugher. And hark ye, my pet. Thou 
hast a fair outside, and a pretty wit enough of thine own. 
Yea, a pretty wit enough! Thou wilt think better of it when 
thou hast seen more of other people’s wits. Now, with thy 
outside and thy inside, thou art the very man to win a 
young girl’s heart. Never doubt it; I tell thee it shall be so. 
Put but a bold face on the matter, sigh, smile, flourish thy 
hat, thrust forth thy leg like a dancing master, put thy right 
hand to the left side of thy waistcoat, and pretty Polly 
Gookin is thine own.” 

All this while the new creature had been sucking 1n and ex- 
haling the vapory fragrance of his pipe, and seemed now to 
continue this occupation as much for the enjoyment it 
afforded as because it was an essential condition of his 
existence. It was wonderful to see how exceedingly like a 
human being it behaved. Its eyes (for it appeared to possess 
a pair) were bent on Mother Rigby, and at suitable junc- 
tures it nodded or shook its head. Neither did it lack words 
proper for the occasion—‘“‘Really!”—‘“Indeed”—“Pray tell 
me!”—“Is it possible!’—‘“Upon my word!”’—“By no 
means!”’—‘‘Oh!””—“‘Ah!””——_“‘Hem!” and other such weighty 
utterances as imply attention, inquiry, acquiescence, or 
dissent on the part of the auditor. Even had you stood by 
and seen the scarecrow made you could scarcely have 
resisted the conviction that it perfectly understood the cun- 
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ning counsels which the old witch poured into its counterfeit 
ofanear. The more carnestly it applied its lips to the pipe, 
the more distinctly was its human likeness stamped among 
visible realities; the more sagacious grew its expression, the 
more lifelike its gestures and movements, and the more 
intelligibly audible its voice. Its garments, too, glistened so 
much the brighter with an illusory magnificence. The very 
Pipe in which burned the spell of all this wonder work ceased 
to appear as a smoke-blackened carthen stump, and be- 
came a meerschaum with painted bowl and amber mouth- 
piece. 

It might be apprehended, however, that, as the life of the 
illusion seemed identical with the vapor of the pipe, it 
would terminate simultaneously with the reduction of the 
tobacco to ashes. But the beldam foresaw the difficulty. 

** Hold thou the pipe, my precious one,” said she, “while I 
fill it for thee again.” 

It was sorrowful to behold how the fine gentleman began to 
fade back into a scarecrow while Mother Rigby shook the 
ashes out of the pipe and proceeded to replenish it from her 
tobacco box. 

‘““ Dickon,”’ cried she, in her high, sharp tone, ‘‘ another coal 
for this pipe.” 

No sooner said than the intensely red speck of fire was 
glowing within the pipe bowl, and the scarecrow, without 
waiting for the witch’s bidding, applied the tube to his lips 
and drew in a few short, convulsive whiffs, which soon, 
however, became regular and equable. 

‘Now, mine own heart’s darling,” quoth Mother Rigby, 
“whatever may happen to thee, thou must stick to thy pipe. 
Thy life is in it; and that, at least, thou knowest well, if you 
knowest naught besides. Stick to thy pipe, I say! Smoke, 
pull, blow thy cloud and tell people, if any questions be 
made, that it is for thy health, and that so the physician 
orders thee to do. And, sweet one, when thou shalt find thy 
pipe getting low, go apart into some corner, and—first filling 
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thyself with smoke—cry sharply, ‘Dickon, a fresh pipe of 
tobacco!’ and ‘Dickon, another coal for my pipe!’ and have 
it into thy pretty mouth as speedily as may be, else, instead 
of a gallant gentleman in a gold-laced coat, thou wilt be but 
a jumble of sticks and tattered clothes, and a bag of straw 
and a withered pumpkin. Now depart, my treasure, and 
good luck go with thee!” 

“Never fear, mother,” said the figure, in a stout voice, and 
sending forth a courageous whiff of smoke. “I will thrive if 
an honest man and a gentleman may.” 

“Oh, thou wilt be the death of me!” cried the old witch, 
convulsed with laughter. “That was well said! If an honcst 
man and a gentleman may! Thou playest thy part to per- 
fection. Get along with thee for a smart fellow, and I will 
wager on thy head, as a man of pith and substance, with a 
brain and what they call a heart, and all else that a man 
should have against any other thing on two legs I hold 
myself a better witch than yesterday, for thy sake. Did I 
not make thee? And I defy any witch in New England to 
make such another! Here! take my staff along with thee.” 

The staff, though it was but a plain oaken stick, im- 
mediately took the aspect of a gold-headed cane. 

‘That gold head has as much sense in it as‘thine own,’’ said 
Mother Rigby, “‘and it will guide thee straight to worshipful 
Master Gookin’s door. Get thee gone, my pretty pet, my 
darling, my precious one, my treasure; and if any ask thy 
name, it is ‘Feathertop,’ for thou hast a feather in thy hat, 
and I have thrust a handful of feathers into the hollow of 
thy head. And thy wig, too, 1s of the fashion they call 
‘feathertop’—so be ‘Feathertop’ thy name.” 

And, issuing from the cottage, Feathertop strode manfully 
towards town. Mother Rigby stood at the threshold, well 
pleased to see how the sunbeams glistened on him, as if all 
his magnificence were real, and how diligently and lovingly 
he smoked his pipe, and how handsomely he walked, in spite ° 
of a little stiffness of his legs. She watched him until out of 
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sight, and threw a witch benediction after her darling when 
a turn of the road snatched him from her view. 

Betimes in the forenoon, when the principal street of the 
neighbouring town was just at its acme of life and bustle, a 
stranger of very distinguished figure was seen on the side- 
walk. His port as well as his garments betokened nothing 
short of nobility. He wore a richly embroidered plum- 
colored coat, a waistcoat of costly velvet magnificently 
adorned with golden foliage, a pair of splendid scarlet 
breeches, and the finest and glossiest of white silk stockings. 
His head was covered with a peruke so daintily powdered 
and adjusted that it would have been sacrilege to disorder it 
with a hat, which, therefore (and it was a gold-laced hat set 
off with a snowy feather), he carried beneath his arm, On 
the breast of his coat glistencd a star. He managed his 
gold-headed cane with an airy grace peculiar to the fine 
gentleman of the period, and, to give the highest possible 
finish to his equipment, he had lace ruffles at his wrist 
of a most ethereal delicacy, sufficiently avouching how 
idle and aristocratic must be the hands which they half 
concealed, 

It was a remarkable point in the accoutrement of this 
brilliant personage that he held in his left hand a fantastic 
kind of a pipe with an exquisitely painted bowl and an 
amber mouthpiece. This he applied to his lips as often as 
every five or six paces, and inhaled a deep whiff of smoke, 
which after being retained a moment in his lungs might be 
seen to eddy gracefully from his mouth and nostrils. 

As may well be supposed, the street was all astir to find out 
the stranger’s name. 

‘“Itis some great nobleman, beyond question,” said one of 
the townspeople. “Do you see the star at his breast?” 

‘Nay, it is too bright to be seen,” said another. ‘Yes, he 
must needs be a nobleman, as you say. But by what convey- 
ance, think you, can his Lordship have voyaged or travelled 
hither? There has been no vessel from the old country for a 
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month past; and if he have arrived overland from the south- 
ward, pray where are his attendants and equipage?” 

““He needs no equipage to set off his rank,” remarked a 
third. “If he came among us in rags, nobility would shine 
through a hole in his elbow. I never saw such dignity of 
aspect. He has the old Norman blood in his veins, I warrant 
him.” 

“I rather take him to be a Dutchman or one of your High 
Germans,” said another citizen. ““The men of those coun- 
tries have always the pipe at thcir mouths.” 

“And so has a Turk,’’ answered his companion. “But in 
my judgment, this stranger hath been bred at the French 
court, and hath there learned politeness and grace of manner 
which none understand so well as the nobility of France. 
That gait, now! A vulgar spectator might deem it stiff—he 
might call it a hitch and jerk—but, to my eye, it hath an 
unspeakable majesty, and must have been acquired by 
constant observation of the deportment of the Grand 
Monarque. The stranger’s character and office are evident 
enough. He isa French ambassador come to treat with our 
rulers about the cession of Canada.” 

‘More probably a Spaniard,” said another, ‘‘and hence his 
yellow complexion. Or, most likely, he is from the Havana 
or from some port on the Spanish main, and comes to make 
investigation about the piracies which our governor 1s 
thought to connive at. Those settlers in Peru and Mexico 
have skins as yellow as the gold which they dig out of their 
mines.” 

“Yellow or not,” cried a lady, “‘he is a beautiful man! So 
tall, so slender! Such a fine, noble face, with so well shaped 
a nose and all that delicacy of expression about the mouth! 
And, bless me! how bright his star is! It positively shdots out 
flames.” 

‘So do your eyes, fair lady,” said the stranger, with a bow 
and a flourish of his pipe, for he was just passing at the in- 
stant. “Upon my honour, they have quite dazzled me!” 
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“Was ever so original and exquisite a compliment?”’ mur- 
mured the lady, in an ecstasy of delight. 

Amid the general admiration excited by the stranger’s 
appearance there were only two dissenting voices. One was 
that of an impertinent cur which, after sniffing at the heels of 
the glistening figure, put its tail between its legs and skulked 
inte its master’s back yard, vociferating an execrable howl. 
The other dissentient was a young child who squalled at the 
fullest stretch of his lungs and babbled unintelligible non- 
sense about a pumpkin. 

Feathertop, meanwhile, pursucd his way along the street. 
Except for the few complimentary words to the lady, and 
now and then a slight inclination of the head in requital of 
the profound reverences of the bystanders, he seemed wholly 
absorbed in his pipe. There needed no other proof of his 
rank and consequence than the perfect equanimity with 
which he comported himself, while the curiosity and admira- 
tion of the town swelled almost into clamour around him. 
With a crowd gathering behind his footsteps, he finally 
reached the mansion house of the worshipful Justice Gookin, 
entered the gate, ascended the steps of the front door and 
knocked. In the interim before his summons was answered 
the stranger was observed to shake the ashes out of his pipe. 

“What did he say in that sharp voice?” inquired one of the 
spectators, 

“Nay, Toknow not.” answered his friend. “But the sun 
dazeles my cyes strangely. How dim and faded his Lordship 
looks all of a sudden! Bless my wits, what is the matter with 
me?" 

“The wonder is,” said the other, “that his pipe, which was 
outonly an instant ago, should be all alight again, and with 
the roddest coal I ever saw. There is something mysterious 
about the stranger, What a whiff of smoke was that! ‘Dim 
and faded,” did you call him? Why, as he turns about the 
star on his breast is all ablaze.” 


re’ . . ry . . ° * ® 
It is, indeed,” said his companion, “and it will go near to 
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dazzle pretty Polly Gookin, whom I see peeping at it out of 
the chamber window.” 

The door being now opened, Feathertop turned to the 
crowd, made a stately bend of his body, like a great man 
acknowledging the reverence of the meancr sort, and 
vanished into the house. There was a mysterious kind of a 
smile—if it might not better be called a grin or grimace— 
upon his visage, but, of all the throng that beheld him, not an 
individual appears to have possessed insight enough to detect 
the illusive character of the stranger, except a little child and 
a cur dog. 

Our legend here loses somewhat of its continuity, and, pass- 
ing over the preliminary explanation between Feathertop 
and the merchant, goes in quest of the pretty Polly Gookin. 
She was a damsel of a soft, round figure, with light hair and 
blue eyes, and a fair rosy face which seemed neither very 
shrewd nor very simple. This young lady had caught a 
glimpse of the ghstening stranger while standing at the 
threshold, and had forthwith put on a laced cap, a string of 
beads, her finest kerchief, and her stiffest damask petticoat, 
in preparation for the interview. Hurrying from her 
chamber to the parlor, she had ever since been viewing 
herself in the large looking-glass and practicing pretty airs— 
now a smile, now a ceremonious dignity of aspect, and now a 
softer smile than the former, kissing her hand, likewise, 
tossing her head, and managing her fan, while within the 
mirror an unsubstantial little maid repeated every gesture 
and did all the foolish things that Polly did, but without 
making her ashamed of them. In short, it was the fault of 
pretty Polly’s ability rather than her will, if she failed to be 
as complete an artifice as the illustrious Feathertop himself; 
and when she thus tampered with her own simplicity, the 
witch’s phantom might well hope to win her. 

No sooner did Polly hear her father’s gouty footsteps 
approaching the parlor door, accompanied with the stiff 
clatter of Feathertop’s high-heeled shoes, than she seated 
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herself bolt upright and innocently began warbling a song. 

“ Polly! Daughter Polly!” cried the old merchant. “Come 
hither, child.” 

Master Gookin’s aspect, as he opened the door, was doubt- 
ful and troubled, 

‘This gentleman,”’ continued he, presenting the stranger, 
“is the Chevalier Feathertop—nay, I beg his pardon, my 
Lord Feathertop—who hath brought me a token of remem- 
brance from an ancient friend of mine. Pay your duty to his 
Lordship, child, and honor him as his quality deserves.” 

After these few words of introduction the worshipful magis- 
trate immediately quitted the room. But even in that brief 
moment, had the fair Polly glanced aside at her father 
instead of devoting herself wholly to the brilliant guest, she 
might have taken warning of some mischief nigh at hand. 
The old man was nervous, fidgety, and very pale. Purposing 
a smile of courtesy, he had deformed his face with a sort of 
galvanic grin, which, when Feathertop’s back was turned, he 
exchanged for a scowl, at the same time shaking his fist and 
stamping his gouty foot—an incivility which brought its 
retribution along with it. The truth appears to have been 
that Mother Rigby’s word of introduction, whatever it might 
be, had operated far more on the rich merchant’s fears than 
on his good will. Moreover, being a man of wonderfully 
acute observation, he had noticed that the painted figures on 
the bowl of Feathertop’s pipe were in motion. Looking moré 
closely he became convinced that these figures were a party 
of litthe demons, each duly provided with horns and a tail, 
and dancing hand in hand with gestures of diabolical 
merriment round the circumference of the pipe bowl. As 
if to confirm his suspicions, while Master Gookin ushered 
his guest along a dusky passage from his private room to 
the parlor, the star un Feathertop’s breast had scintillated 
actual flames, and threw a flickering gleam upon the wall, 
the ceiling, and the floor. 


With such sinister prognostics manifesting themselves on 
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all hands, it is not to be marveled at that the merchant 
should have felt that he was committing his daughter to a 
very questionable acquaintance. He cursed in his secret soul 
the insinuating elegance of Feathertop’s manners as this 
brilliant personage bowed, smiled, put his hand on his heart, 
inhaled a long whiff from his pipe, and enriched the atmo- 
sphere with the smoky vapor of a fragrant and visible sigh. 
Gladly would poor Master Gookin have thrust his dangerous 
guest into the street, but there was a restraint and terror 
within him. This respectable old gentleman, we fear, at an 
early period of life, had given some pledge or other to the 
Evil Principle, and perhaps was now to redeem it by the 
sacrifice of his daughter. 

It so happened that the parlor door was partly of glass 
shaded by a silken curtain, the folds of which hung a little 
awry. So strong was the merchant’s interest in witnessing 
what was to ensue between the fair Polly and the gallant 
Feathertop that after quitting the room he could by no 
means refrain from peeping through the crevice of the cur- 
tain. But there was nothing very miraculous to be seen— 
nothing except the trifles previously noticed, to confirm the 
idea of a supernatural peril environing the pretty Polly. 
The stranger, it is true, was evidently a thorough and prac- 
ticed man of the world, systematic and self-possessed, and 
therefore the sort of person to whom a parent ought not to 
confide a simple young girl without due watchfulness for the 
result. The worthy magistrate, who had been conversant 
with all degrees and qualitics of mankind, could not but 
perceive every motion and gesture of the distinguished 
Feathertop came in its proper place. Nothing had been left 
rude or native in him; a well-digested conventionalism had 
incorporated itself thoroughly with his substance and trans- 
formed him into a work of art. Perhaps it was this peculiarity 
that invested him with a species of ghastliness and awe. 
It is the effect of anything completely and consummately 
artificial in human shape that the person impresses us as an 
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unreality, and as having hardly pith enough to cast a shadow 
upon the floor. As regarded Feathertop, all this resulted in a 
wild, extravagant, and fantastical impression, as if his life 
and being were akin to the smoke that curled upward from 
lis pipe. 

But pretty Polly Gookin felt not thus. The pair were now 
promenading the room—Feathertop with his dainty stride, 
and no less dainty grimace, the girl with a native maidenly 
grace just touched, not spoiled, by a slightly affected manner 
which seemed caught from the perfect artifice of her com- 
panion, The longer the interview continued, the more 
charmed was pretty Polly, until within the first quarter of an 
hour (as the old magistrate noted by his watch) she Was 
evidently beginning to be in love. Nor need it have been 
witchcraft that subdued her in such a hurry: the poor child’s 
heart, it may be, was so very fervent that it melted her with 
its own warnith, as reflected from the hollow semblance of a 
lover, No matter what Feathertop said, his words found 
depth and reverberation in her ear; no matter what he did, 
his action was very heroic to her eye, And by this time, it is 
to be supposed, there was a blush on Polly’s check, a tender 
smile about her mouth, and a liquid softness in her glance, 
while the star kept a-coruscating on Feathertop’s breast, and 
the hte demons careered with more frantic merriment than 
ever about the circumference of his pipe bowl. Oh, pretty 
Polly Gookin! why should these imps rejoice so madly that 
a silly maiden’s heart was about to be given to a shadow? 
Is itso unusual a misfortune - so rare a triumph? 

By and by, Feathertop paused, and, throwing himself into 
an imposing attitude, seemed to summon the fair girl to 
survey his figure and resist him longer if she could. His star, 
his embroidery, his buckles, glowed at that instant with un- 
utterable splendour; the picturesque hues of his attire took a 
richer depth of colouring; there was a gleam and polish over 
his whole presence betokening the perfect witchery of well- 
ordered manners. The maiden raised her eyes and suffered 
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them to linger upon her companion with a bashful and 
admiring gaze. Then, as if desirous of judging what valuc 
her own simple comeliness might have side by side with so 
much brilliancy, she cast a glance toward the full-length 
looking-glass, in front of which they happened to be stand- 
ing. It was one of the truest plates in the world, and incap- 
able of flattery. No sooner did the images therein reflected 
meet Polly’s eye than she shrieked, shrank from the stranger’s 
side, gazed at him for a moment in the wildest dismay, and 
sank insensible upon the floor. Feathertop, likewise, had 
looked toward the mirror and there beheld, not the glittcring 
mockery of his outside show, but a picture of the sordid 
patchwork of his real composition stripped of all witchcraft. 

The wretched simulacrum! We almost pity him. He 
threw up his arms with an expression of despair that went 
farther than any of his previous manifestations toward 
vindicating his claims to be reckoned human. For perchance 
the only time since this so often empty and deceptive life of 
mortals began its course, an illusion had scen and fully 
recognised itself. 

Mother Rigby was scated by her kitchen hearth in the 
twilight of this eventful day, and had just shaken the ashes 
out of a new pipe, when she heard a hurried tramp along the 
road. Yet it did not seem so much the tramp of human foot- 
steps as the clatter of sticks or the rattling of dry bones. 

‘Ha!’ thought the old witch; “‘what step is that? Whose 
skeleton is out of its grave now, I wonder?” 

A figure burst headlong into the cottage door. It was 
Feathertop. His pipe was still alight, the star still flamed 
upon his breast, the embroidery still glowed upon his gar- 
ments, nor had he lost in any degree or manner that could be 
estimated the aspect that assimilated him with our mortal 
brotherhood. But yet, in some indescribable way (as is the 
case with all that has deluded us when once found out), the 
poor reality was felt beneath the cunning artifice. 

_“What has gone wrong?” demanded the witch. “Did 
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yonder sniffing hypocite thrust my darling from his door? 
The villain! [ll set twenty fiends to torture him till he-offer 
thee his daughter on his bended knees!” 

“No, mother,” said Feathertop, despondingly; “it was not 
that.” 

“Did the girl scorn my precious one?” asked Mother Rigby, 
her fierce cycs glowing like two coals of Tophet. “T’ll cover 
her face with pimples! Her nose shall be as red as the coal in 
thy pipe! Her front tecth shall drop out! In a week hence 
she shall not be worth thy having.” 

“Let her alone, mother,” answered poor Feathertop. “The 
gir) was half won, and methinks a kiss from her sweet lips 
might have made me altogether human. But,” he added, 
after a brief pause and then a howl of self-contempt, “DPve 
seen mysclf, mother! Pve seen myself for the wretched, 
ragged, empty thing fam. Pll exist no longer.” 

Snatching the pipe from his mouth, he flung it with all his 
might against the chimney, and at the same instant sank 
upon the floor, a medley of straw and tattered garments, 
with some sticks protruding from the heap and a shriveled 
pumpkin in the midst. The eycholes were now lusterless, but 
the rudely carved gap that just before had been a mouth still 
scemed to twist itself into a despairing grin, and was so far 
human. 

“Poor fellow!’ quoth Mother Rigby, with a rueful glance 
at the relies of her ill-fated contrivance. “My poor dear 
pretty Feathertop! There are thousands upon thousands of 
coxcombs and charlatans in the world madc up of just such a 
jumble of worn-out, forgotten, and good-for-nothing trash 
as he was, yet they live in fair repute, and never see them- 
selves for what they are. And why should my poor puppet 
be the only one to know himself and perish for it?” 

While this muttering the witch had filled a fresh pipe of 
tobacco, and held the stem between her fingers, as doubtful 
whether to thrust it into her own mouth or Feathertop’s. 

Poor Feathertop!” she continued. “I could casily give him 
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another chance, and send him forth again to-morrow. But 
no! His feelings are too tender—his sensibilities too deep. 
He seems to have too much heart to bustle for his own ad- 
vantage in such an empty and heartless world. Well, well! 
I'll make a scarecrow of him, after all. ’Tis an innocent and 
useful vocation, and will suit my darling well; and if each of 
his human brethren had as fit a one, *twould be the better 
for mankind. And, as for this pipe of tobacco, I need it more 
than he.” 

So saying, Mother Rigby put the stem between her lips. 

“‘ Dickon,”’ cried she, in her high, sharp tone, “‘ another 
coal for my pipe!” 


(II) 
DR. HEIDEGGER’S EXPERIMENT 


T HAT very singular man, old Dr. Heidegger, once invited 
four venerable friends to meet him in his study. There were 
three white-bearded gentlemen, Mr. Medbourne, Colonel 
Killigrew, and Mr. Gascoigne, and a withered gentlewoman, 
whose name was the widow Wycherly. They were all melan- 
choly old creatures, who had been unfortunate in life, and 
whose greatest misfortune it was that they were not long ago 
in their graves. Mr. Medbourne, in the vigour of his age, had 
been a prosperous merchant, but had lost his all by a frantic 
speculation, and was now little better than a mendicant. 
Colonel Killigrew had wasted his best years, and his health 
and substance, in the pursuit of sinful pleasures, which had 
given birth to a brood of pains, such as the gout, and divers 
other torments of soul and body. Mr. Gascoigne was a ruined 
politician, a man of evil fame, or at least had been so, till 
time had buried him from the knowledge of the present 
generation, and made him obscure instead of infamous. As 
for the widow Wycherly, tradition tells us that she was a 
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great beauty in her day; but for a long while past she had 
lived in deep seclusion, on account of certain scandalous 
stories which had prejudiced the gentry of the town against 
her. It is a circumstance worth mentioning, that each of 
these three old gentlemen, Mr. Medbourne, Colonel Killi- 
grew, and Mr. Gascoigne, were carly lovers of the widow 
Wycherly, and had once been on the point of cutting each 
other's throats for her sake. And, before proceeding farther, 
J will merely hint, that Dr. Heidegger and all his four 
guests were sometimes thought to be a little beside 
themselves: as is not unfrequently the case with old 
people, when worried cither by present troubles or woful 
recollections. 

“My dear old friends,” said Dr. Heidegger, motioning 
them to be seated, “IT am desirous of your assistance in one 
of those litle experiments with which I amuse myself here 
in my study.” 

If all stories were true, Dr. Heidegger’s study must have 
been a very curious place. It was a dim, old-fashioned 
chamber, festooned with cobwebs, and besprinkled with 
antique dust. Around the walls stood several oaken book- 
cases, the lower shelves of which were filled with rows of 
gigantic folios, and black-letter quartos, and the upper with 
hittle parchment-covered duodecimos. Over the central 
bookcase was a bronze bust of Hippocrates, with which, 
according to some authorities, Dr. Heidegger was accus- 
tomed to hold consultations, in all difficult cases of his 
practice. In the obscurest corner of the room stood a tall 
and narrow oaken closet, with its door ajar, within which 
doubtfully appeared a skeleton. Between two of the book- 
cases hung a looking-glass, presenting its high and dusty 
plate within a tarnished gilt frame. Among many wonderful 
stories relaud of this mirror, it was fabled that the spirits of 
all the doctor’s deceased patients dwelt within its verge, and 
would stare him in the face whenever he looked thitherward. 
The opposite side of the chamber was ornamented with the 
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full-length portrait of a young lady, arrayed in the faded 
magnificence of silk, satin, and brocade, and with a visage 
as faded as her dress. Above half a century ago, Dr. Hei- 
degger had been on the point of marriage with this young 
lady; but, being affected with some slight disorder, she had 
swallowed one of her lover’s prescriptions, and died on the, 
bridal evening. The greatest curiosity of the study remains 
to be mentioned; it was a ponderous folio volume, bound in 
black leather,- with massive silver clasps. There were no 
letters on the back, and nobody could tell the title of the 
book. But it was well known to be a book of magic; and 
once, when a chambermaid had lifted it, merely to brush 
away the dust, the skeleton had rattled in its closet, the 
picture of the young lady had stepped one foot upon the 
floor, and several ghastly faces had peeped forth from the 
mirror; while the brazen head of Hippocrates frowned, and 
said—‘“‘Forbear!”’ 

Such was Dr. Heidegger’s study. On the summer afternoon 
of our tale, a small round table, as black as cbony, stood in 
the centre of the room, sustaining a cut-glass vase, of beauti- 
ful form and claborate workmanship. The sunshine came 
through the window, between the heavy festoons of two 
faded damask curtains, and fell directly across this vase so 
that a mild splendour was reflected from it on the ashen 
visages of the five old people who sat around. Four cham- 
pagne glasses were also on the table. 

“My dear old friends,” repeated Dr. Heidegger, “‘may I 
reckon on your aid in performing an excecdingly curious 
experiment?” 

Now Dr. Heidegger was a very strange old gentleman, 
whose eccentricity had become the nucleus for a thousand 
fantastic stories. Some of these fables, to my shame be it 
spoken, might possibly be traced back to mine own veracious 
self; and if any passages of the present tale should startle the 
reader’s faith, I must be content to bear the stigma of a 
fiction-monger. 
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ests heard him talk of his pro- 


posed experiment, they anticipated nothing more wonderful 
than the murder of a mouse in an alr-pump, OF the examina- 
tion of a cobweb by the microscope, or some similar non- 
wense, with which he was constantly in the habit of pestering 
_ hisintimates. But without waiting for a reply, Dr. Heidegger 
hobbled across the chamber, and returned with the same 
ponderous folio, bound in black leather, which common 
report affirmed to be a book of magic. Undoing the silver 
dlasps, he opened the volume, and took from among its 
black-letter pages a rose,or what was once a rose, though now 
the green Jeaves and crimson petals had assumed one 
brownish hue, and the ancient flower seemed ready to 
crumble to dust in the doctor's hands. 

‘*Phis rove,” said Dr. Heidegger, with a sigh, “this same 
withered and crumbling flower blossomed five-and-fifty 
years ago. It was given ine by Sylvia Ward, whose portrait 
hangs yonder; and I meant to wear it in my bosom at our 
wedding. Five-and-fifty years it has been treasured between 
the leaves of this old volume. Now, would you deem it 
possible that this rose of half a century would ever bloom 
again?” 

‘“Nonsense!”’ said the widow Wycherly, with a peevish toss 
other head. “You mieht as well ask whether an old woman’s 
wrinkled face could ever bloom again.” 

“See!” answered Dr. Heidegger. 

He uncovered the vase, and threw the faded rose into the 
water which it contained. At first it lay lightly on the surface 
of the Muid, appearing to imbibe none of its moisture. Soon, 
however, a singular change began to be visible. The crushed 
and dried petals stirred, and assumed a deepening tinge of 
crimson, as if the flower were reviving from a death-like 
slumber; the slender stalk and twigs of foliage became green; 
and there was the rose of half a century looking as fresh as 
when Sylvia Ward had first given it to-her lover. It was 
scarcely full-blown, for some of its delicate red leaves curled 
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modestly around its moist bosom, within which two or 
three dew-drops were sparkling. 

“That is certainly a very pretty deception,” said the 
doctor’s friends; carelessly, however, for they had witnessed 
greater miracles at a conjurcr’s show; “‘pray, how was it 
effected?”’ 

“Did you never hear of the ‘Fountain of Youth?’” asked Dr. 
Heidegger, “which Ponce De Leon, the Spanish adventurer, 
went in search of two or three centurics ago?” 

“But did Ponce De Leon ever find it?’’ said the widow 
Wycherly. 

“‘No,”’ answered Dr. Heidegger, ‘“‘for he never sought it in 
the right place. The famous ‘Fountain of Youth,’ if I am 
rightly informed, is situated in the southern part of the 
Floridian peninsula, not far from Lake Macaco. Its source is 
overshadowed by several gigantic magnolias, which, though 
numberless centuries old, have been kept as fresh as violets, 
by the virtues of this wonderful water. An acquaintance of 
mine, knowing my curiosity in such matters, has sent me 
what you see in the vase.” 

*“Ahem!”’ said Colonel Killigrew, who believed not a word 
of the doctor’s story; “‘and what may be the effect of this 
fluid on the human frame?” 

“You shall judge for yourself, my dear colonel,” replied 
Dr. Heidegger; ‘‘and all of you, my respected friends, are 
welcome to so much of this admirable fluid as may restore 
to you the bloom of youth. For my own part, having had 
much trouble in growing old, I am in no hurry to grow 
young again. With your permission, therefore, I will merely 
watch the progress of the experiment.” 

While he spoke, Dr. Heidegger had been filling the four 
champagne glasses with the water of the ‘Fountain of Youth.’ 
It was apparently impregnated with an effervescent gas, for 
little bubbles were continually ascending from the depths of 
the glasses, and bursting in silver spray at the surface. As the 
liquor diffused a pleasant perfume, the old people doubted 
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not that it possessed cordial and comfortable properties; 
and, though utter sceptics as to its rejuvenescent power, 
they were inclined to swallow it at once. But Dr. Heidegger 
besought them to stay a moment. 

‘Before you drink, my respectable old friends, ” said he, 
“i would be well that, with the experience of a lifetime to 
ditect you, you should draw up a few gencral rules for your 
guidance, in passing a second time through the perils of 
youth. ‘Think what a sin and shame it would be, if, with 
your peculiar advantages, you should not become patterns 
of virtue and wisdom to all the young people of the age!” 

The doctor’s four venerable friends made him no answer, 
except by a feeble and tremulous laugh; so very ridiculous 
was the idea that) knowing how closely repentance treads 
behind the steps of error- they should ever go astray again. 

“Drink, then,” said the doctor, bowing: “I rejoice that I 
have so well selected the subjects of my experiment.” 

With palsed hands they raised the glasses to their lips. The 
liquor if it really possessed such virtues as Dr. Heidegger 
imputed tot could not have been bestowed on four human 
beings who needed it more wofully. They looked as if they 
had never known what youth or pleasure was, but had 
been the offspring of Nature's dotage, and always the grey, 
decrepit, sapless, miserable creatures who now sat stooping 
round the doctor's table, without life enough in their souls 
or bodies to be animated even by the prospect of growing 
young again. ‘They drank off the water, and replaced their 
glasses on the table. 

Assuredly there was an almost immediate improvement in 
the aspect of the party,—not unlike what might have been 
produced by a glass of gencrous wine,—together with a 
sudden glow of cheerful sunshine, brightening over all their 
Visages at once. There was a healthful suffusion on their 
cheeks, instead of the ashen hue that had made them look so 
corpse-like. They gazed at one another, and fancied that 
some magic power had really begun to smooth away the 
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deep and sad inscriptions which Father Time had been 
so long engraving on their brows. The widow Wycherly 
adjusted her cap, for she felt almost like a woman again. 

“Give us more of this wondrous water!” cried they, eagerly. 
“‘We are younger; but we are still too old! Quick! give us 
more!’’ 

“Patience, patience!” quoth Dr. Heidegger, who sat watch- 
ing the experiment, with philosophic coolness. ‘““You have 
been a long time growing old. Surely you might be content 
to grow young in half an hour! But the water is at your 
service.” 

Again he filled their glasses with the liquor of youth, 
enough of which still remained in the vase to turn half the 
old people in the city to the age of their own grandchildren. 
While the bubbles were yet sparkling on the brim, the 
doctor’s four guests snatched their glasses from the table, 
and swallowed the contents at a single gulp. Was it delusion? 
even while the draught was passing down their throats it 
seemed to have wrought a change on their whole systems. 
Their eyes grew clear and bright; a dark shade deepened 
among their silvery locks: they sat around the table, three 
gentlemen of middle age, and a woman hardly beyond her 
buxom prime. 

““My dear widow, you are charming!” cried Colonel Killi- 
grew, whose eyes had been fixed upon her face while the 
shadows of age were flitting from it like darkness from the 
crimson daybreak. 

The fair widow knew, of old, that Colonel Killigrew’s’ 
compliments were not always measured by sober truth; so 
she started up and ran to the mirror, still dreading that the 
ugly visage of an old woman would meet her gaze. Mean- 
while the three gentlemen behaved in such a manner as 
proved that the water of the “Fountain of Youth”’ possessed 
some intoxicating qualities; unless, indeed, their exhilaration 
of spirits were merely a lightsome dizziness, caused by the 
sudden removal of the weight of years. Mr. Gascoigne’s 
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mind seemed to run on political topics, but whether relating 
to the past, present, or future, could not easily be determined 
since the same ideas and phrases have been in vogue these 
fifty years. Now he rattled forth full-throated sentences 
about patriotism, national glory, and the people’s nght; 
now he muttered some perilous stuff or other, in a sly and 
doubtful whisper, so cautiously that even his own conscience 
could scarcely catch the secret; and now, again, he spoke in 
measured accents, and a deeply deferential tone, as if a royal 
car were listening to his well-turned periods. Colonel Killi- 
grew all this time had been trolling forth a jolly bottle-song, 
and ringing his glass in symphony with the chorus, while his 
eyes wandered toward the buxom figure of the widow 
Wycherly. On the other side of the table, Mr. Medbourne 
was involved in a calculation of dollars and cents, with which 
was strangely intermingled a project for supplying the East 
Indies with ice, by harnessing a team of whales to the polar 
iccbergs. 

As for the widow Wycherly, she stood before the mirror 
curtsying and simpcring to her own image, and greeting it 
as the friend whom she loved better than all the world beside. 
She thrust her face close to the glass, to see whether some 
long-remembered wrinkle or crow's-foot had indeed van- 
ished. She examined whether the snow had so entirely 
melted from her hair, that the vencrable cap could be safely 
thrown aside. At last, turning briskly away, she came with 
a sort of dancing step to the table. 

“My dear old doctor,” cried she, “pray favour me with 
another glass!”’ 

“Certainly, my dear madam, certainly!” replied the com- 
plaisant doctor, “see! [ have already filled the glasses.” 

There, in fact, stood the four glasses, brimful of this wonder- 
ful water, the delicate spray of which, as it effervesced from 
the surface, resembled the tremulous glitter of diamonds. It 
was now so nearly sunset that the chamber had grown dusk- 
ier than ever; bug a mild and moon-like splendour gieamed 
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from within the vase, and rested alike on the four guests, and 
on the doctor’s venerable figure. He sat in a high-backed, 
elaborately-carved, oaken arm-chair, with a gray dignity of 
aspect that might have well befitted that very Father Time, 
whose power had never been disputed, save by this fortunate 
company. Even while quaffing the third draught of the 
‘Fountain of Youth,” they were almost awed by the expres- 
sion of his mysterious visage. 

But, the next moment, the exhilarating gush of young life 
shot through their veins. They were now in the happy prime 
of youth. Age, with its miserable train of cares, and sorrows, 
and discases, was remembered only as the trouble ofa dream, 
from which they had joyously awoke. The fresh gloss of the 
soul, so carly lost, and without which the world’s successive 
scenes had been but a gallery of faded pictures, again threw 
its enchantment over all their prospects. They felt like new- 
created beings in a new-created universe. 

‘We arc young! We are young!” they cried cxultingly. 

Youth, like the extremity of age, had cffaced the strongly 
marked characteristics of middle hfe, and mutually assimi- 
lated them all. They were a group of merry youngsters, 
almost maddened with the exuberant frolicsomeness of their 
years. The most singular effect of their gaiety was an im- 
pulse to mock the infirmity and decrepitude of which they 
had so lately been the victims. They laughed loudly at their 
old-fashioned attire, the wide-skirted coats and flapped 
waistcoats of the young men, and the ancient cap and gown 
of the blooming girl. One limped across the floor, like a 
gouty grandfather; one set a pair of spectacles astride of his 
nose, and pretended to pore over the black-letter pages of the 
book of magic; a third seated himself in an arm-chair, and 
strove to imitate the vencrable dignity of Dr. Heidegger. 
Then all shouted mirthfully, and leaped about the room. 
The widow Wycherly— if so fresh a damsel could be called 
a widow—tripped up to the doctor's chair, with a mischiev- 
ous merriment in her rosy face. 
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“Doctor, you dear old soul,” cried she, “get up and dance 
with me!” And then the four young people laughed louder 
than ever, to think what a qucer figure the poor old doctor 
would cut. 

“Pray excuse me,” answered the doctor quietly. “I am old 
and rheumatic, and my dancing days were over long ago. 
But cither of these gay young gentlemen will be glad of so 
pretty a partner.” 

“Dance with me, Clara!’ cried Colonel Killigrew. 

“No, no, I will be her partner!” shouted Mr. Gascoigne. 

“She promised me her hand fifty years ago!” exclaimed Mr. 
Medbourne. 

They all gathered round her. One caught both her hands 
in his passionate grasp —another threw his arm about her 
waist - the third buricd his hand among the glossy curls that 
clustered beneath the widow’s cap. Blushing, panting, 
struggling, chiding, laughing, her warm breath fanning each 
of their faces by turns, she strove to disengage herself, yet 
still remained in their triple embrace. Never was there a 
livelier picture of youthful rivalship, with bewitching beauty 
for the prize. Yet, by a strange deception, owing to the 
duskiness of the chamber, and the antique dresses which 
they still wore, the tall mirror is said to have refiected 
the figures of the three old, gray, withered grandsires, 
ridiculously contending for the skinny ugliness of a shrivelled 
grandam. 

But they were young: their burning passions proved them 
so. Inflamed to madness by the coquetry of the girl-widow, 
who neither granted nor quite withheld her favours, the 
three rivals began to interchange threatening glances. Still 
keeping hold of the fair prize, they grappled fiercely at one 
another's throats. As they struggled to and fro the table was 
overturned, and the vase dashed into a thousand fragments. 
The precious Water of Youth flowed in a bright stream across 
the floor, moistening the wings of a butterfly, which, grown 
old in the decline of summer, had alighted there to die. The 
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insect fluttered lightly through the chamber, and settled on 
the snowy head of Dr. Heidegger. 

“Come, come, gentlemen'!—come, Madame Wycherly,” 
exclaimed the doctor, “I really must protest against this 
riot.” 

They stood still and shivered: for it seemed as if gray Time 
were calling them back from their sunny youth, far down 
into the chill and darksome vale of years. They looked 
at old Dr. Heidegger, who sat in his carved arm-chair, 
holding the rose of halfa century which he had rescued from 
among the fragments of the shattered vase. At the motion of 
his hand the four rioters resumed their seats; the more 
readily, because their violent exertions had wearied them, 
youthful though they were. 

*““My poor Sylvia’s rose!”’ cjaculated Dr. Heidegger, holding 
it in the light of the sunset clouds; “it appears to be fading 
again.” 

And so it was. Even while the party were looking at it, the 
flower continued to shrivel up, till it became as dry and 
fragile as when the doctor had first thrown it into the vase. 
He shook off the few drops of moisture which clung to its 
petals. 

““T love it as well thus, as in its dewy freshness,’”’ observed 
he, pressing the withered rose to his withered lips. While he 
spoke the butterfly fluttered down from the doctor’s snowy 
head, and fell upon the floor. 

His guests shivered again. A strange chillness, whether of 
the body or spirit they could not tell, was creeping gradually 
over them all. They gazed at one another, and fancied that 
each fleeting moment snatched away a charm, and left a 
deepening furrow where none had been before. Was it an 
illusion? Had the changes of a lifetime been crowded into so 
brief a space, and were they now four aged people, sitting 
with their old friend, Dr. Heidegger? 

‘Are we grown old again, so soon?” cried they dolefully. 

In truth they had. The Water of Youth possessed merely a 
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virtue more transient than that of wine. The delirium which 
it created had cffervesced away. Yes! they were old again. 
With a shuddering impulse, that showed her a woman still, 
the widow clasped her skinny hands before her face, and 
wished that the coffin-lid were over it, since it could be no 
longer beautiful. 

“Yes, fricnds, yc are old again,” said Dr. Heidegger; “‘and 
lo! the Water of Youth is all lavished on the ground. Well-— 
I bemoan it not; for if the fountain gushed at my very door- 
step, | would not stoop to bathe my lips in it—no, though its 
delirium were for years instead of moments. Such 1s the 
lesson ye have taught me!”’ 

But the doctor's four friends had taught no such lesson to 
themselves. They resolved forthwith to make a pilgrimage to 
Florida, and quaff at morning, noon, and night from the 
“Fountain of Youth.” 


(IIT) 
THE MINISTERS BLACA VEIL 
A PARABLE 


Another clergyman in New England, Mr Joseph Moody, of York, Maine, 
who died about mahty sears ance, made humself remarkable by the same 
eccentricity thatis here related of the Reverend Mr Hooper. In his case, how- 
ever, the symbol had a difflérent amport. In early hfe he had accidentally 
killed a beloved friend; and from that day ull the hour of his own death he hid 
his face from men. 

TE sexton stood in the porch of Milford mecting-house, 
pulling lustily at the bell-rope. The old people of the village 
came stooping along the street. Children with bright faces 
tript merrily beside their parents, or mimicked a graver gait, 
in the conscious dignity of their Sunday clothes. Spruce 
bachclors looked sidclong at the pretty maidens, and fancied 
that the Sabbath sunshine made them prettier than dn 
week-days. When the throng had mostly streamed into the 
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porch, the sexton began to toll the bell, keeping his eye on 
the Reverend Mr. Hooper’s door. The first glimpse of the 
clergyman’s figure was the signal for the bell to cease its 
summons. 

“But what has good Parson Hooper got upon his face?” 
cried the sexton in astonishment. 

All within hearing immediately turned about, and beheld 
the semblance of Mr. Hooper, pacing slowly his meditative 
way towards the mecting-house. With one accord they 
started, expressing more wonder than if some strange 
minister were coming to dust the cushions of Mr. Hooper's 
pulpit. 

‘““Are you sure it Is our parson?”’ inquired Goodman Gray 
of the sexton. 

“Of a certainty it is good Mr. Hooper,” replied the sexton. 
“He was to have exchanged pulpits with Parson Shute, of 
Westbury; but Parson Shute sent to excuse himself yesterday, 
being to preach a funeral sermon.” 

The cause of so much amazement may appear sufficiently 
slight. Mr. Hooper, a gentlemanly person, of about thirty, 
though still a bachelor, was dressed with due clerical neat- 
ness, as if a careful wife had starched his band, and brushed 
the weekly dust from his Sunday’s garb. There was but one 
thing remarkable in his appearance. Swathed about his 
forehead, and hanging down over his face, so low as to be 
shaken by his breath, Mr. Hooper had on a black veil. Ona 
nearer view, it seemed to consist of two folds of crape, which 
entirely concealed his features, except the mouth and chin, 
but probably did not intercept his sight, farther than to give 
a darkened aspect to all living and inanimate things. With 
this gloomy shade before him, good Mr. Hooper walked on- 
ward, at a slow and quiet pace, stooping somewhat and 
looking on the ground, as is customary with abstracted men, 
yet nodding kindly to those of his parishioners who still 
waited on the meceting-house steps. But so wonder-struck 
were they, that his greeting hardly met with a return. 
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“I can’t really feel as if good Mr. Hooper’s face was behind 
that piece of crapc,” said the sexton. 

“‘I don’t like it,”? muttered an old woman, as she hobbled 
into the meeting-house. “He has changed himself into some- 
thing awful, only by hiding his face.” 

‘‘Our parson has gone mad!”’ cried Goodman Gray, follow- 
ing him across the threshold. 

A rumour of some unaccountable phenomenon had pre- 
ceded Mr. Hooper into the mecting-house, and set all the 
congregation astir. Few could refrain from twisting their 
heads towards the door; many stood upright, and turned 
directly about; while several little boys clambered upon the 
écats, and came down again with a terrible racket. There: 
was a general bustle, a rustling of the women’s gowns and 
shuffling of the men’s feet, greatly at variance with that 
hushed repose which should attend the entrance of the 
minister. But Mr. Hooper appeared not to notice the pertur- 
bation of his people. He entered with an almost noiscless 
step, bent his head mildly to the pews on cach side, and bowed 
as he passed his oldest parishioner, a white-haired great- 
grandsire, who occupied an arm-chair in the centre of the 
aisle. It was strange to observe, how slowly this vencrable 
man became conscious of something singular in the appear- 
ance of his pastor. He seemed not fully to partake of the 
prevailing wonder, tll Mr. Hooper had ascended the stairs, 
and showed himself in the pulpit, face to face with his congre- 
gation, except for the black veil. That mysterious emblem 
was never once withdrawn. It shook with his measured 
breath as he gave out the psalm; he threw its obscurity 
between him and the holy page, as he read the Scriptures; 
and while he prayed, the veil lay héavily on his uplifted 
countenance Did he seek to hide it from the dread Being 
whom he was addressing? 

Such was the effect of this simple piece of crape, that more 
than one woman of delicate nerves was forced to leave the 
meeting-house. Yet perhaps the pale-faced congregation 
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was almost as fearful a sight to the minister as his black veil 
to them. 

Mr. Hooper had the reputation of a good preacher, but not 
an energetic one: he strove to win his people heavenward by 
mild, persuasive influences, rather than to drive them 
thither by the thunders of the Word. The sermon which he 
now delivered was marked by the same characteristics of 
style and manner as the general serics of his pulpit oratory. 
But there was something, either in the sentiment of the dis- 
course itself, or in the imagination of the auditors, which 
madc it greatly the most powerful effort that they had ever 
heard from their pastor’s lips. It was tinged, rather more 
darkly than usual, with the gentle gloom of Mr. Hooper’s 
temperament. The subject had reference to secret sin, and 
those sad mysteries which we hide from our nearest and 
dearest, and would fain conceal from our own consciousness, 
even forgetting that the Omniscient can detect them. A 
subtle power was breathed into his words. Lach member of 
the congregation, the most innocent girl, and the man of 
hardened breast, felt as if the preacher had crept upon them, 
behind his awful veil, and discovered their hoarded iniquity 
of deed or thought. Many spread their clasped hands on 
their bosoms. ‘There was nothing terrible in what Mr. Hooper 
said; at least, no violence; and yet, with every tremor of 
his melancholy voice, the hearers quaked. An unsought 
pathos came hand in hand with awe. So sensible were the 
audience of some unwonted attribute in their minister, that 
they longed for a breath of wind to blow aside the veil, 
almost believing that a stranger’s visage would be discovered, 
though the form, gesture, and voice were those of Mr. 
Hooper. 

At the close of the services the peuple hurried out with 
indecorous confusion, eager to communicate their pent-up 
amazement, and conscious of lighter spirits, the moment they 
lost sight of the black veil. Some gathered in little circles, 
huddled closely together, with their mouths all whispering 
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in the centre; some went homeward alone, wrapt in silent 
meditation; some talked loudly, and profaned the Sabbath 
day with ostentatious laughter. A few shook their sagacious 
heads, intimating that they could penetrate the mystery; 
while one or two affirmed that there was no mystery at all, 
but only that Mr. Hooper’s eyes were so weakened by the 
midnight lamp as to require a shade. After a brief interval, 
forth came good Mr. Hooper also, in the rear of his flock. 
Turning his veiled face from one group to another, he paid 
due reverence to the hoary heads, saluted the middle-aged 
with kind dignity, as their friend and spiritual guide, greeted 
the young with mingled authority and love, and laid his 
hands on the hitde children’s heads to bless them. Such was 
always his custom on the Sabbath-day. Strange and be- 
wildered Jooks repaid him for his courtesy. None, as 6n 
former occasions, aspired to the honour of walking by their 
pastor's side, Old Squire Saunders, doubtless by an acci- 
dental lapse of memory, neglected to invite Mr. Hooper to 
his table, where the good clergyman had been wont to bless 
the food, almost every Sunday since his settlement. He 
returned, therefore, to the parsonage, and, at the moment 
of closing the door, was observed to Jook back upon the 
people, all of whom had their eyes fixed upon the minister. 
A sad smile gleamed faintly from beneath the black veil, 
and flickered about his mouth, glimmering as he dis- 
appeared. 

“How strange,” said a lady, “that a simple black veil, such 
as any woman might wear on her bonnet, should become 
such a terrible thing on Mr. Hooper's face!” 

“Something must surely be amiss with Mr, Hooper’s in- 
tellects,” observed her husband, the physician of the village. 
“But the strangest part of the affair is the effect of this vagary 
even on a seber-minded man like myself. The black veil, 
though it covers only our pastor's face, throws its influence 
over his whole person, and makes him ghost-like from head 
to foot. Do you not feel it so?” 
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“Truly do I,” replied the lady; “and I would not be alone 
with him for the world. I wonder he is not afraid to be alone 
with him&elf?”’ 

‘‘Men sometimes are so,” said her husband. 

The afternoon service was attended with similar circum- 
stances. At its conclusion the bell tolled for the funeral of a 
young lady. The relatives and friends were assembled in the 
house, and the more distant acquaintances stood about the 
door, speaking of the good qualities of the deceased, when 
their talk was interrupted by the appearance of Mr. Hooper, 
still covered with his black veil. It was now an appropriate 
emblem. The clergyman stepped into the room where the 
corpse was laid, and bent over the coffin to take a last fare- 
well of his deceased parishioner. As he stooped, the veil 
hung straight down from his forehead, so that, if her eyelids 
had not been closed for ever, the dead maiden might have 
seen his facc. Could Mr. Hooper be fearful of her glance, 
that he so hastily caught back the black veil? A person, who 
watched the interview between the dead and living, scrupled 
not to affirm, that, at the instant when the clergyman’s 
features were disclosed, the corpse had slightly shuddered, 
rustling the shroud and muslin cap, though the countenance 
retained the composure of death. A superstitious old woman 
was the only witness of this prodigy. From the coffin, Mr. 
Hooper passed into the chamber of the mourners, and thence 
to the head of the staircase, to make the funeral prayer. It 
was a tender and heart-dissolving prayer, full of sorrow, yet 
so imbued with celestial hopes, that the music of a heavenly 
harp, swept by the fingers of the dead, seemed faintly to be 
heard among the saddest accents of the minister. The 
people trembled, though they but darkl? understood him 
wherr he prayed that they, and himself, and all of mortal 
race, might be ready, as he trusted this young maiden 
had been, for the dreadful hour that should snatch the 
veil from their faces. The bearers went heavily forth, and 
the mourners followed, saddening all the street, with the 
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dead before them, and Mr. Hooper in his black veil 
behind. 

“Why do you look back?” said one in the procession to his 
partner. 

‘I had a fancy,” replied she, ‘‘that the minister"and the 
maiden’s spirit were walking hand in hand.” 

**And so had I, at the same moment,” said the other. 

That night the handsomest couple in Milford village were 
to be joined in wedlock. Though reckoned a melancholy 
man, Mr. Hooper had a placid cheerfulness for such occa- 
sions, Which often excited a sympathetic smile, where hvelier 
merriment would have been thrown away. There was no 
quality of his disposition which made him more beloved than 
this, The company at the wedding awaited his arrival with 
impatience, trusting that the strange awe, which had 
gathered over him throughout the day, would now be 
dispelled. But such was not the result. When Mr. Hooper 
came, the first thing that their cyes rested on was the same 
horrible black veil which had added deeper gloom to the 
funeral, and could portend nothing but evil to the wedding. 
Such was its immediate effect on the guests, that a cloud 
scemed to have rolled duskily from beneath the black crape, 
and dimmed the light of the candles. The bridal pair stood 
up before the minister. But the bride's cold fingers quivered 
in the tremulous hand of the bridegrocm, and her death-like 
paleness caused a whisper, that the maiden who had been 
buried a few hours before was come from her grave to be 
married. If ever another wedding were so dismal, it was that 
famous onc, where they tolled the wedding knell. After per- 
forming the ceremony, Mr. Hooper raised a glass of wine to 
his lips, wishing @appiness to the new-married couple, in a 
strain of mild pleasantry that ought to have brightened the 
features of the guests, like a cheerful gleam from the hearth. 
At that instant, catching a glimpse of his figure in the looking- 
glass, the black veil involved his own spirit in the horror 
with which it overwhelmed all others. His frame shuddered 
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—his lips grew white—he spilt the untasted wine upon the 
carpet—and rushed forth in the darkness. For the Earth, too, 
had on her Black Veil. 

The next day, the whole village of Milford talked of little 
else than Parson Hooper’s black veil. That, and the mystery 
concealed behind it, supplied a topic for discussion between 
acquaintances meeting in the street and good women gossip- 
ing at their open windows. It was the first item of news that 
the tavern-keeper told to his guests. The children babbled of 
it on their way to school. One imitative little imp covered his 
face with an old black handkerchief, thercby so affrighting 
his playmates that the panic seized himself and he wellnigh 
lost his wits by his own waggery. 

It was remarkable that of all the busybodies and imperti- 
nent people in the parish, not one ventured to put the plain 
question to Mr. Hooper, wherefore he did this thing. Hither- 
to, whenever there appeared the slightest call for such inter- 
ference, he had never lacked advisers nor shown himself 
averse to be guided by their judgment. If he erred at all, it 
was by so painful a degree of self-distrust, that even the 
mildest censure would lead him to consider an indifferent 
action as a crime. Yet, though so well acquainted with this 
amiable weakness, no individual among his parishioners 
chose to make the black veil a subject of friendly remon- 
strance. There was a feeling of dread, neither plainly con- 
fessed nor carefully concealed, which caused cach to shift 
the responsibility upon another, till at length it was found 
expedient to send a deputation of the church, in order to deal 
with Mr. Hooper about the mystery, before it should grow 
into a scandal. Never did an embassy so ill discharge its 
duties. The minister received them with fnendly courtesy, 
but became silent, after they were seated, leaving to his 
visitors the whole burthen of introducing their important 
business. The topic, it might be supposed, was obvious 
enough. There was the black veil, swathed round Mr. 
Hooper’s forchead, and concealing every feature above his 
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placid mouth, or which, at times, they could perceive the 
glimmering of a melancholy smile. But that piece of crape, 
to their imagination, seemed to hang down before his heart, 
the symbol of a fearful secret between him and them. Were 
the veil but cast aside, they might speak freely of it, but not 
till then. Thus they sat a considerable time, speechless, con- 
fused, and shrinking uneasily from Mr. Hooper’s eye, which 
they felt to be fixed upon them with an invisible glance. 
Finally, the deputies returned abashed to their constituents, 
pronouncing the matter too4veighty to be handled, except 
by a council of the churches, if, indeed, it might not require a 
general synod. 

But there was one person in the village, unappalled by the 
awe with which the black veil had impressed all beside her- 
sclf. When the deputies returned without an explanation, or 
even venturing to demand one, she, with the calm energy of 
her character, determined to chase away the strange cloud 
that appeared to be settling round Mr. Hooper, every 
moment more darkly than before. As his plighted wife, it 
should be her privilege to know what the black veil concealed. 
At the minister's first visit, therefore, she entered upon the 
subject with a direct simplicity, which made the task easier 
both for him and her. After he had scated himself, she fixed 
her eyes stedfastly upon the veil, but could discern nothing 
of the dreadful gloom that had so overawed the mulutude: 
it was but a double fold of crape hanging down from his 
forehead to his mouth, and slightly stirring with his breath. 

“No,” said she aloud, and smiling, ‘‘there is nothing terrible 
in this piece of crape, except that it hides a face which I am 
always glad to look upon. Come, good sir, Ict the sun shine 
from behind the cloud. First lay aside your black veil; then 
tell me why you put it on.” 

Mr. Hooper’s smile glimmered faintly. 

“There is an hour to come,” said he, ‘‘when all of us shall 
cast aside our veils. Take it not amiss, beloved friend, if I 
wear this piece of crape till then.” 
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“Your words are a mystery too,” returned the young lady. 
‘“Take away the veil from them, at least.” 

“*Elizabeth, I will,” said he, “‘so far as my vow may suffer 
me. Know, then, this veil is a type and a symbol, and I am 
bound to wear it eyer, both in light and darkness, in solitude 
and before the gaze of multitudes, and as with strangers so 
with my familiar friends. Nomortal eye will see it withdrawn. 
This dismal shade must separate mec from the world: even 
you, Elizabeth, can never come behind it!” 

‘‘What grievous affliction hath befallen you,” she carnestly 
inquired, ‘“‘that you should thus darken your eyes for ever?” 

‘“Ifit be a sign of mourning,” replied Mr. Hooper, “‘I, per- 
haps, like most other mortals, have sorrows dark enough tobe 
typified by a black veil.” 

“But what if the world will not believe that it is the type 
of an innocent sorrow?” urged Elizabeth. “Beloved and 
respected as you are, there may be whispers that you hide 
your face under the consciousness of secret sin. For the sake 
of your holy office do away this scandal!” 

The colour rose into her cheeks, as she intimated the nature 
of the rumours that were already abroad in the village. But 
Mr. Hooper’s mildness did not forsake him. He even smiled 
again—that same sad smile, which always appeared like a 
faint glimmering of light, procecding from the obscurity 
beneath the veil. 

“If I hide my face for sorrow, there is cause enough,” he 
merely replied; ‘and if 1 cover it for secret sin, what mortal 
might not do the same?”’ 

And with this gentle, but unconquerable obstinacy did he 
resist all entreaties. At length Elizabeth sat silent. For a 
few moments she appeared lost in thought, considering, 
probably, what new methods might be tried, to withdraw 
her lover from so dark a fantasy, which, if it had no other 
meaning, was perhaps a symptom of mental disease. 
Though of a firmer character than his own, the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. But, in an instant, as it were, a new feeling 
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took the place of sorrow: her eyes were fixed insensibly on 
the black veil, when, like a sudden twilight in the air, its 
terrors fell around her. She arose, and stood trembling before 
him. 

‘And do you feel it then at Jast?”’ said he mournfully. 

She made no reply, but covered her eyes with her hand, 
and turned to leave the room. He rushed forward and 
caught her arm. 

“Have patience with me, Elizabeth!” cned he passionately. 
“Do not desert me, though this veil must be between us here 
on earth. Be mine, and hereafter there shall be no veil over 
my face, no darkness between our souls! It is but a mortal 
veil itis not for eternity! Oh! you know not how lonely I 
am, and how frightened, to be alone behind my black veil. 
Do not leave me in this miserable obscurity for ever!” 

“Lift the veil but once, and Jook me in the face,” said she. 

“Never! It cannot be!” replied Mr. Hooper. 

“Then, farewell!” said Elizabeth. 

She withdrew her arm from his grasp, and slowly departed, 
pausing at the door, to give one long, shuddering gaze, that 
scemed almost to penetrate the mystery of the black veil. 
But, even amid his grief, Mr. Hooper smiled to think that 
only a material emblem had separated him from happiness, 
though the horrors which it shadowed forth must be drawn 
darkly between the fondest of lovers. 

From that time no attempts were made to remove Mr. 
Hooper's black veil, or by a direct appeal, to discover the 
secret which it was supposed to hide. By persons who 
claimed a superiority to popular prejudice, it was reckoned 
merely an eccentric whim, such as often mingles with the 
sober acuons of men otherwise rational, and unges them all 
with its own semblance of insanity. But with the multitude, 
good Mr. Hluoper was irreparably a bugbear. He could not 
walk the street with any peace of mind, so conscious was he 
that the gentle and timid would turn aside to avoid him, and 
that others would make it a pvint of hardihood to throw 
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themselves in his way. The impertinence of the latter class 
compelled him to give up his customary walk, at sunset, tothe 
burial-ground; for when he leaned pensively over the gate, 
there would always be faces behind the grave-stones, peeping 
at his black veil. A fable went the rounds, that the stare of 
the dead people drove him thence. It grieved him, to the 
very depth of his kind heart, to observe how the children 
fled from his approach, breaking up their merriest sports, 
while his melancholy figure was yet afar off. Their instinc- 
tive dread caused him to feel, more strongly than aught else, 
that a preternatural horror was interwoven with the threads 
of the black crape. In truth, his own antipathy to the veik 
was known to be so great, that he never willingly passed 
before a mirror, nor stooped to drink at a still fountain, lest, 
in its peaceful bosom, he should be affrighted by himself. 
This was what gave plausibility to the whispers, that Mr. 
Hooper's conscience tortured him for some great crime too 
horrible to be entirely concealed, or otherwise than so 
obscurely intimated. Thus, from beneath the black veil, 
there rolled a cloud into the sunshine, an ambiguity of sin or 
sorrow, which enveloped the poor minister, so that love or 
sympathy could never reach him. It was said, that ghost 
and fiend consorted with him there. With self-shudderings 
and outward terrors, he walked continually in its shadow, 
groping darkly within his own soul, or gazing through a 
medium that saddened the whole world. Even the lawless 
wind, it was believed, respected his dreadful secret, and 
never blew aside the veil. But still good Mr. Hooper sadly 
smiled at the pale visages of the worldly throng as he 
passed by. 

Among all its bad influences, the black veil had the one 
desirable effect, of making its wearer a very efficient clergy- 
man. By the aid of his mysterious embicm—for there was no. 
other apparent cause—he became a man of awful power, 
over souls that were in agony for sin. His converts always 
regarded him with a dread peculiar to themselves, affrming, 
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though but figuratively, that, before he brought them to 
celestial light, they had been with him behind the black veil. 
Its gloom, indeed, enabled him to sympathise with all dark 
affections. Dying sinners cried aloud for Mr. Hooper, and 
would not yield their breath till he appeared: though ever, as 
he stooped to whisper consolation, they shuddered at the 
veiled face so near their own. Such were the terrors of the 
black veil, even when Death had bared his visage! Strangers 
came long distances to attend service at his church, with the 
inere idle purpose of gazing at his figure, because it was for- 
bidden them to behold his face. But many were made to 
quake ere they departed! Once, during Governor Belcher’s 
administration, Mr. Hooper was appointed to preach the 
election sermon. Covered with his black veil, he stood before 
the chicf magistrate, the council, and the representatives, 
and wrought so deep an impression, that the legislative 
measures Of that year were characterised by all the gloom 
and piety of our carhest ancestral sway. 

In this manner Mr. Hooper spent a long life irreproach- 
able in outward act, yet shrouded in dismal suspicions; kind 
and loving, though unloved, and dimly feared; a man apart 
from men, shunned in their health and joy, but ever sum- 
moned to their aid in mortal anguish. As years wore on, 
shedding their snows above his sable veil, he acquired a 
name throughout the New England churches, and they 
called him Father Hooper. Nearly all his parishioners, who 
were of mature age when he was settled, had been borne 
away by many a funeral: he had one congregation in the 
church, and a more crowded one in the church-yard; and 
having wrought so late into the evening, and done his work 
so well, it was now good Father Hooper’s turn to rest. 

Several persons were visible by the shaded candle-light in 
the death-chamber of the old clergyman. Natural connec- 
tions he had none. But there was the decorously grave, 
though unmoved physician, seeking only to mitigate the last 
pangs of the patient whom he could not save. There were 
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the deacons, and other eminently pious members of his 
church. There, also, was the Reverend Mr. Clark, of West- 
bury, a young and zealous divine, who had ridden in haste to 
pray by the bedside of the expiring minister. There was the 
nurse, no hired handmaiden of death, but one whose calm 
affection had endured thus long in secrecy, in solitude, amid 
the chill of age, and would not perish, even at the dying hour. 
Who but Elizabeth! And there lay the hoary head of good 
Father Hooper upon the death-pillow, with the black veil 
still swathed about his brow and reaching down over his 
face, so that each more difficult gasp of his faint breath 
caused it to stir. All through life that piece of crape had hung 
between him and the world: it had separated him from 
cheerful brotherhood and woman’s love, and kept him in 
that saddest of all prisons, his own heart; and still it lay upon 
his face, as if to deepen the gloom of his darksome chamber, 
and shade him from the sunshine of eternity. 

For some time previous, his mind had been confused, waver- 
ing doubtfully between the past and the present, and hover- 
ing forward, as it were, at intervals, into the indistinctness 
of the world to come. There had been feverish turns, which 
tossed him from side to side, and wore away what Hittle 
strength he had. But in his most convulsive struggles, and in 
the wildest vagaries of his intellect, when no other thought 
retained its sober influence, he still showed an awful solici- 
tude lest the black veil should slip aside. Even if his be- 
wildered soul could have forgotten, there was a faithful 
woman at his pillow, who, with averted eyes, would have 
covered that aged face, which she had last beheld in the 
comeliness of manhood. At length the death-strickcn old 
man lay quietly in the torpor of mental and bodily exhaus- 
tion, with an imperceptible pulse, and breath that grew 
fainter and fainter, except when a long, deep, and irregular 
inspiration seemed to prelude the flight of his spirit. 

The minister of Westbury approached the bedside. 

“Venerable Father Hooper,”’ said he, ‘‘the moment of your 
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release is at hand. Are you ready for the lifting of the veil, 
that shuts in time from cternity?” 

Father Hooper at first replied merely by a feeble motion of 
his head; then, apprehensive, perhaps, that his meaning 
might be doubtful, he exerted himself to speak. 

“Yea.” said he, in faint accents, “my soul hath a patient 
weariness until that veil be lifted.” 

“Andis it fitting,’ resumed the Reverend Mr. Clark, “that 
aman so given to prayer, of such a blameless example, holy 
in deed and thought, so far as mortal judgment may pro- 
nounces is it fitting that a father in the church should leave 
a Shadow on his memory that may seem to blacken a life so 
pure? T pray you, my venerable brother, Iet not this thing be! 
Suffer us to be gladdened oy your triumphant aspect, as 
you vo to your reward. Before the veil of eternity be lifted, 
let me cast aside dis black veil from your face!” 

And thus speaking, the Reverend Mr. Clark bent forward 
to reveal che mastery of so many vears. But, exerting a 
sudden cneryy, that made all the beholders stand aghast, 
Father Hooper snatched both his hands from beneath the 
bed-clothes, and pressed them strongly on the black veil, 
resolute to struggle, if the minister of Westbury would con- 
tend with a dying man. 

“Never! ) cried the veiled Gergyman. “On earth, never!” 

“Dark old man!” exclaimed the affrighted minister, ‘with 
what hornble crime upon your soul are you now passing to 
the judgment?” 

bather Hooper's breath heaved; it ratded in his throat; but, 
with a mighty effort, grasping forward with his hands, he 
caught hold of hfe, and held it back till he should speak. He 
even raed himself'in bed, and there he sat, shivering with 
the arms ef death around him, while the black veil hung 
down, awful, at that last moment, in the gathered terrors of a 
life-time, And yet the faint, sad smile, so often there, now 
seemed to glimmer from its obscurity, and linger on Father 
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“Why do you tremble at me alone?” cried he, turning his 
veiled face round the circle of pale spectators. ‘“Tremble 
also at each other! Have men avoided me, and women 
shown no pity, and children screamed and fled, only for my 
black veil? What, but the mystery which it obscurely 
typifics, has made this piece of crape so awful? When the 
friend shows his inmost heart to his friend; the lover to his 
best beloved; when man does not vainly shrink from the eye 
of his Creator, loathsomely treasuring up the secret of his 
sin; then deem me a monster, for the symbol beneath which 
I have lived, and die! I look around me, and, lo! on every 
visage a Black Veil!” 

While his auditors shrank from one another in mutual 
affright, Father Hooper fell back upon his pillow, a veiled 
corpse, with a faint smile lingering on the lips. Still veiled, 
they laid him in his coffin, and a veiled corpse they bore him 
to the grave. The grass of many years has sprung up and 
withered on that grave, the burial-stone 1s moss-grown, and 
good Mr. Hoopcer’s face is dust; but awful is still the thought 
that it mouldered bencath the Black Veil! 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


(1809-1849) 
ft. 
(1) 
THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 


Tor thousand injurics of Fortunato I had borne as I best 
could, but when he ventured upon insult I vowed revenge. 
You, who so well know the nature of my soul, will not sup- 
pose, however, that 1] gave utterance to a threat. At length 
I would be avenged; this was a point definitely setded, but 
the very definitivencss with which it was resolved precluded 
the idea of risk. To must not only punish but punish with 
impunity. A wrong is unredressed when retribution over- 
takes ats redresser. Tt as equally unredressed when the 
avenger fails to make himself felt as such to him who has 
done the wrong, 

It amust be understood that neither by word nor deed had 
] given Fortunato cause to doubt my good will, IT continued, 
as Was my wont, to smile in his face, and he did nat perceive 
that my smile noze was at the thought of his immolation. 

He had a weak point, this Fortunato, although in other 
regards he was a man to be respected and even feared. He 
prided himself on his connoisseurship in wine. Few Italians 
have the truce virtuoso spirit. For the most part their en- 
thusiasm 1. adopted to suit the time and opportunity, to 
pracuse imposture upon the British and Austrian millionatres. 
In painting and gemmary, Fortunato, like his countrymen, 
was a quack, but in the matter of old wines he was sincere. 
In this respect I did not differ from him materially;—I was 
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skilful in the Italian vintages myself, and bought largely 
whenever I could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during the supreme mad- 
ness of the carnival season, that I encountered my friend. 
He accosted me with excessive warmth, for he had been 
drinking much. The man wore moticy. He had on a tight- 
fitting parti-striped dress, and his hcad was surmounted by 
the conical cap and bells. I was so pleased to see him that 
I thought I should never have done wringing his hand. 

I said to him, “My dear Fortunato, you are luckily met. 
How remarkably well you are Jooking to-day. But I have 
received a pipe of what passes for Amontillado, and I have 
my doubts.” 

“How?” said he. ‘““Amontillado? A pipe? Impossible! And 
in the middle of the carnival!” 

‘“T have my doubts,” 1 replied; ‘“‘and I was silly enough to 
pay the full Amontillado price without consulting you in 
the matter. You were not to be found, and I was fearful of 
losing a bargain.” 

‘“Amonullado!” 

“T have my doubts.” 

“Amontillado!” 

‘And I must satisfy them.”’ 

“Amontilado!” 

“As you are engaged, Iam on my way to Luchresi. Ifany- 
one has a critical turn it is he. He will tell me—--” 

“Luchresi cannot tell Amontillado from sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it that his taste is a match 
for your own.” 

“Come, Ict us go.” 

“Whither?” 

“To your vaults.”’ 

“My friend, no; I will not impose upon your good nature. 
J perceive you have an engagement. Luchresi——”’ 

“I have no engagement;—come.” 

“My friend, no. It is not the engagement, but the severe 
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cold with which I perceive you are afflicted. The vaults are 
insufferably damp. They are encrusted with nitre.” 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely nothing. 
Amontillado! You have been imposed upon. And as for 
Luchresi, he cannot distinguish sherry from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed himself of my arm; 
and putting on a mask of black silk and drawing a roquelaure 
closely about my person, I suffered him to hurry me to my 
palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they had absconded to 
make merry in honour of the time. I had told them that I 
should not return until the morning, and had given them 
expheit orders not to stir from the house. ‘These orders were 
sufficient, T well knew, to ensure their immediate disappear- 
ance, one and all, as soon as my back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, and giving one 
to Fortunato, bowed him through several suites of rooms to 
the archway that Jed into the vaults. T passed down a long 
and winding staircase, requesting him to be cautious as he 
followed. We came at length to the foot of the descent, and 
stood together upon the damp ground of the catacombs of 
the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the bells upon his 
cap jingled as he strode. 

“The pipe,” he said. 

“Tt as farther on,” said IT; ‘but observe the white web-work 
which gleams from these cavern walls.” 

He turned towards me, and looked into my evés with two 
filmy orbs that distilled the rheum of intoxication. 

“Nitre?”” he asked, at length. 

“Nitre,” I replied. “How long have you had that cough?” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! —ugh! ugh! ugh!— ugh! ugh! ugh!— 
ugh! ugh! ugh!--ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply for many 
minutes. 

“It ts nothing,” he said, at last. 
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“Come,” I said, with decision, “‘we will go back; your 
health is precious. You are rich, respected, admired, be- 
loved; you are happy, as once I was. You are a man to 
be missed. For me it is no matter. We will go back; you 
will be ill, and I cannot be responsible. Besides, there is 
Luchresi ue 

“Enough,” he said; “the cough 1s a mere nothing; it will 
not kill me. I shall not die of a cough.” 

‘“True—-truc,” I replied; “fand, indeed, IT had no intention 
of alarming you unnecessarily -but you should use all 
proper caution. A draught of this Medoc will defend. us 
from the damps.”’ 

Here J knocked off the neck of a bottle which T drew from 
a long row of its fellows that lay upon the mouid. 

“Drink,” I said, presenting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He paused and nodded 
to me familiarly, while his bells jingled. 

“T drink,” he said, “to the buried that repose around us.” 

“And I to your long hie.” 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 

‘These vaults,” he said, “ are extensive.” 

‘The Montresors,” [I replied, “‘were a great and numerous 
family.” 

“T forget your arms.”’ 

“A huge human foot dor, in a field azure; the foot 
crushes a serpent rampant whose fangs are embedded in 
the heel.”’ 

“And the motto?” 

**‘Nemo me impune lacessit.”’ 

*‘Good!”’ he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells jingled. My 
own fancy grew warm with the Medoc. We had passed 
through long walls of piled bones, with casks and puncheons 
intermingling, into the inmost recesses of catacombs. I 
paused again, and this time | made bold to scize Fortunato 
by the arm above an elbow. 
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“The nitre!” I said; “see, it increases. It hangs like moss 
upon the vaults. We are below the river’s bed. The drops 
of moisture trickle among the bones. Come, we will go back 
erc it is too late. Your cough 

“It is nothing,” he said; ‘‘Iet us go on. But first, another 
draught of the Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De Grave. He emptied 
it at a breath. His eyes flashed with a fierce light. He 
laughed and threw the bottle upwards with a gesticulation 
I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He repeated the movement— 
4 | grotesque one. 

“You do not comprehend?” he said. 

“Not 7,” LD replied. 

‘Phen you are not of the brotherhood.” 

“How?” 

“You are not of the masons.” 

“Wes, yes.” I said; ‘yes, yes.” 

“You? Impossible! A mason?” 

‘A mason,” T replied. 

“A sign,” he said, “a sign.” 

“It as this,” I answered, producing from bencath the folds 
of my roguclaure a trowel. 

“You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. “But lect 
us proceed to the Amonullado.” 

“Be it so,’ I said, replacing the tool beneath the cloak and 
again offering my arm. He leaned upon it heavily. We 
continued our route in search of the Amontillado. We 
passed through a range of low arches, descended, passed on, 
and descending again, arrived ata deep crypt, in which the 
foulness of the air caused our flambcaux rather to glow than 
flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there appeared another 
less spacious. Its walls had been lined with human remains, 
piled to the vault overhead, in the fashion of the great cata- 
combs of Paris. Three sides of this interior crypt were still 
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ornamented in this manner. From the fourth side the bones 
had been thrown down, and lay promiscuously upon the 
earth, forming at one point a mound of some size. Within 
the wall thus exposed by the displacing of the bones, we 
perceived a still interior crypt or reccss, in depth about four 
feet, in width three, in height six or seven. It seemed to 
have been constructed for no especial use within itself, but 
formed merely the interval between two of the colossal 
supports of the roof of the catacombs, and was backed by 
one of their circumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his dull torch, en- 
deavoured to pry into the depth of the recess. Its termina- 
tion the feeble light did not enable us to see. 

‘“*Proceed,” I said; “herein is the Amontillado. As for 
Luchresi——”” 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, as he stepped 
unsteadily forward, while I followed immediately at his 
heels. In an instant he had reached the extremity of the 
niche, and finding his progress arrested by the rock, stood 
stupidly bewildered. A moment more and I had fettered 
him to the granite. In its surface were two iron staples, 
distant from cach other about two feet, horizontally. From 
one of these depended a short chain, from the other a pad- 
lock. Throwing the links about his waist, it was but the 
work of a few seconds to secure it. He was too much as- 
tounded to resist. Withdrawing the key I stepped back from 
the recess. 

“‘Pass your hand,” I said, “‘over the wall; you cannot help 
feeling the nitre. Indeed, it is very damp. Once more let 
me implore you to return. No? ‘Then I must positively leave 
you. But I must first render you all the little attentions in 
my power.” 

“The Amontillado!” cjaculated my fricnd, not yet re- 
covered from his astonishment. 

‘“*True,”’ I replied; “the Amontillado.” 

As I said these words I busied myself among the pile of 
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bones of which I have before spoken. Throwing them aside, 
I soon uncovered a quantity of building stone and mortar. 
With these materials and with the aid of my trowel, I began 
vigorously to wall up the entrance of the niche. 

I had scarcely haid the first tier of the masonry when I dis- 
covered that the intoxication of Fortunato had in a great 
measure worn off. The earliest indication I had of this was 
a dow moaning cry from the depth of the recess. It was not 
the cry of a drunken man. ‘There was then a long and 
obstinate silence. T laid the second tier, and the third, and 
the fourth: and then TP heard the furious vibrations of the 
chain. ‘Phe noise lasted for several minutes, during which, 
that Eomight hearken to it with the more satisfaction, I 
ceased inv Labours and sat down upon the bones. When at 
last the Clanking subsided, Presumed the trowel, and finished 
without interruption the fifth, the siath, and the seventh tier. 
The wall was now nearly upon a devel with my breast. I 
again padased, and holding the flambeaux over the mason- 
work, threw afew fecble nays upon the figure within, 

A succession of oud and shrill screams, bursting suddenly 
from the throat of the Chamed form, scemed to thrust me 
violently, back bora brief moment | hesitated, | trembled. 
Unsheathing my rapier, DP began to grope with it about the 
recess; but the thought of an anstant reassured me. 1 placed 
my hand upon the solid fabric of the catacombs, and felt 
satishied. TP reapproached the wall; T rephed to the yells of 
him who chamoured. DPre-echoed, T aided, E surpassed them 
in Volume and in streneth. TP did this, and the clamourer 
erew still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was drawing to a close. 
Thad completed the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth tier. 
Thad finned a portion of the last and the eleventh; there 
remained but a single stone to be fitted and plastered in. 
I] struggled with its weight; I placed it partially in its destined 
position. But now there came from out the niche a low laugh 
that erected the hairs upon my head. It was succeeded by 
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a sad voice, which I had difficulty in recognising as that of 
the noble Fortunato. The voice said,— 

“Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—a very good joke, indced;— 
an excellent jest. We shall have many a rich laugh about it 
at the palazzo—he! he! he!—over our wine—hc! he! he!” 

“The Amontillado!”’ I said. 

“He! he! he!—he! he! he!—yes, the Amontillado. But is it 
not getting late? Will not they be awaiting us at the palazzo, 
the Lady Fortunato and the rest? Let us be gone.” 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone.”’ 

“For the lore of God, Montresor!” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘for the love of God!" 

But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. I grew 
impatient. I called aloud,— 

“Fortunato!” 

No answer. I called again,— 

Fortunato!” 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through the remaining 
aperture and Jet it fall within. There came forth in return 
only a jingling of the bells. My heart grew sick; it was the 
dampness of the catacombs that made it so. I hastened to 
make an end of my labour. [ forced the last stone into its 
position; I plastered it up. Against the new masonry I re- 
erected the old rampart of bones. For the half of a century 
no mortal has disturbed them. Jn pace requiescat! 


(11) 
THE MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE 


What song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid 
himself among women, although puzzling questions, arc not beyond all con- 
jecture.—Sir Tuomas Browne, C'rn-Burial. 

T HE mental features discoursed of as the analytical are, in 
themselves, but little susceptible of analysis. We appreciate 
them only in their effects. We know of them, among other 
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things, that they are always to their possessor, when in- 
ordinately possessed, a source of the liveliest enjoyment. As 
the strong man exults in his physical ability, delighting in 
such exercises as call his muscles into action, so glories the 
analyst in that moral activity which disentangles. He derives 
pleasure from even the most trivial occupations bringing his 
talents into play. He is fond of enigmas, of conundrums, of 
hieroglyphics; exhibiting in his solutions of cach a degree 
of acumen which appears to the ordinary apprchension 
preternatural, His results, brought about by the very soul 
and essence of method, have, in truth, the whole air of 
intuition. 

The faculty of re-solution is possibly much invigorated by 
inathematical study, and especially by that highest branch 
of it which, unjustly, and merely on account of its retrograde 
operations, has been called, as if par excellence, analysis. Yet 
to calculate is not in itself to analyse. A chess player, for 
example, does the one without effort at the other. It follows 
that the game of chess, in its effects upon mental character, 
is greatly misunderstood. Tam not now writing a treatise, 
but simply prefacing a somewhat peculiar narrative by 
observations very much at random. I will, therefore, take 
occasion to assert that the higher powers of the reficctive 
intellect are more decidedly and more usefully tasked by the 
unostentadious game of draughts than by all the claborate 
frivolity of Chess, In this latter, where the pieces have differ- 
ent and digarre motions, with various and variable values, 
Whatis only complex is mistaken .a not unusual error) for 
whatis profound. ‘The attention is here called powerfully into 
play. If it flag for an instant, an oversight is committed, 
resuluing in injury or defeat. The possible moves being not 
only manifold but involute, the chances of such oversights 
are multiphed; and in nine cases out of ten it is the more 
concentrative rather than the more acute player who con- 
quers. In draughts, on the contrary, where the moves are 
unique and have but little variation, the probabilities of in- 
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advertence are diminished, and the mere attention being 
left comparatively unemployed, what advantages are ob- 
tained by either party are obtained by superior acumen. To 
be less abstract—Let us suppose a game of draughts where 
the pieces are reduced to four kings, and where, of course, 
no oversight is to be expected. It 1s obvious that here the 
victory can be decided (the players being at all cqual) only 
by some recherché movement, the result of some exertion of 
the intellect. Deprived of ordinary resources, the analyst 
throws himself into the spirit of his opponent, identifies him- 
self therewith, and not unfrequently secs thus, at a glance, 
the solé methods (sometimes indeed absurdly simple ones) 
by which he may seduce into error or hurry into miscalcula- 
tion. 

Whist has long been noted for its influence upon what is 
termed the calculating power; and men of the highest order 
of intcllect have been known to take an apparently un- 
accountable delight in it, while eschewing chess as frivolous. 
Beyond doubt there is nothing of a similar nature so greatly 
tasking the faculty of analysis. The best chess-player in 
Christendom may be little more than the best player of chess; 
but proficiency in whist implics capacity for success in all 
those more important undertakings where mind struggles 
with mind. When I say proficiency, I mean that perfection 
in the game which includes a comprehension of all the 
sources whence legitimate advantage may be derived. 
These arc not only manifold but multiform, and lie fre- 
quently among recesses of thought altogether inaccessible 
to the ordinary understanding. To observe attentively is 
to remember distinctly; and, so far, the concentrative chess- 
player will do very well at whist; while the rules of Hoyle 
(themselves based upon the mere mechanism of the game) 
are sufficiently and generally comprehensible. Thus to have 
a retentive memory, and to proceed by “the book,” are 
points commonly regarded as the sum total of good playing. 
But it is in matters beyond the limits of mere rule that the 
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skill of the analyst is evinced. He makes, in silence, a host 
of observations and inferences. So, perhaps, do his com- 
panions; and the difference in the extent of the information 
obtained lies not so much in the validity of the inference as 
in the quality of the observation. The necessary knowledge 
is that of what to observe. Our player confines himself not 
at all; nor, because the game is the object, does he reject 
deductions from things external to the game. He examines 
the countenance of his partner, comparing it carefully with 
that of cach of his opponents. He considers the mode of 
assorting the cards in each hand; often counting trump by 
truinp, and honour by honour, through the glances bestowed 
by theit holders upon cach. He notes every variation of face 
as the play progresses, gathering a fund of thought from the 
differences mothe expression of certainty, of surprise, of 
triumph, or chagrin. From the manner of gathering up a 
trick he judges whether the person taking it can make 
another in the suit. He recognises what is played through 
feint, by the air with which itis thrown upon the table. A 
casual or madvertent word; the aceidental dropping or 
turning of a card, with the accompanying anxiety or care- 
lessness in regard to ats concealment; the counting of the 
tricks, with the order of their arrangement; embarrassment, 
hesitation, cagerness or trepidation - all afford, to his 
apparendy ituive percepuon, indications of the true state 
ofathurs. Phe firs¢ vo or three rounds having been played, 
he asin full possession of the contents of each hand, and 
thenceforward puts down his cards with as absolute a pre- 
cision of purpose as if the rest of the party had turned out- 
ward the faces of their own. 

The analyucal power should not be confounded with 
simple ingenuity; for while the analyst is necessarily in- 
genious, the ingenious man is often remarkably incapable of 
analysis, ‘The consecutive or combining power, by which 
ingenuity is usually manifested, and to which the phrenolo- 
gists (1 believe erroneously) have assigned a separate organ, 
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supposing it a primitive faculty, has been so frequently seen 
in those whose intellect bordered otherwise upon idiocy, as 
to have attracted general observation among writers on 
morals. Between ingenuity and the analytic ability there 
exists a difference far greater, indeed, than that between 
the fancy and the imagination, but of a character very 
strictly analogous. It will be found, in fact, that the ingeni- 
ous are always fanciful, and the ¢ruly imaginative never other- 
wise than analytic. 

The narrative which follows will appear to the reader some- 
what in the hight of a commentary upon the propositions 
just advanced. 

Residing in Paris during the spring and part of the summer 
of 18—, I there became acquainted with a Monsieur C. 
Auguste Dupin. This young gentleman was of an excellent 
—indeed of an illustrious family, but, by a varicty of un- 
toward events, had been reduced to such poverty that the 
energy of his character succumbed beneath it, and he ceased 
to bestir himself in the world, or to care for the retrieval of 
his fortunes. By courtesy of his creditors, there still remained 
in his possession a small remnant of his patrimony; and, upon 
the income arising from this, he managed, by means of a 
rigorous economy, to procure the necessaries of life, without 
troubling himself about its superfluitics. Books, indced, were 
his sole luxuries, and in Paris these are casily obtained. 

Our first mecting was at an obscure library in the Rue 
Montmartre, where the accident of our both being in search 
of the same very rare and very remarkable volumc, brought 
us into closer communion. We saw cach other again and 
again. I was deeply interested in the little family history 
which he detailed to me with all that candour which a 
Frenchman indulges whenever mere self is the theme. I was 
astonished, too, at the vast extent of his reading; and, above 
all, I felt my soul enkindled within me by the wild fervour 
and the vivid freshness of his imagination. Seeking in Paris 
the objects I then sought, I felt that the society of such a 
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man would be to mc a treasure beyond price; and this feeling 
I frankly confided to him. It was at length arranged that 
we should live together during my stay in the city; and as 
my worldly circumstances were somewhat less embarrassed 
than his own, I was permitted to be at the expense of renting, 
and furnishing in a style which suited the rather fantastic 
gloom of our common temper, a time-caten and grotesque 
mansion, long deserted through superstitions into which we 
did not inquire, and tottering to its fall in a retired and 
desolate portion of the Faubourg St-Germain. 

Had the routine of our life at this place been known to the 
world, we should have been regarded as madmen—although, 
perhaps, as madmen of a harmless nature. Our seclusion 
was perfect. We admitted no visitors. Indeed the locality 
of our reGrement had been carefully kept a secret from my 
own former associates; and it had been many years since 
Dupin had ceased to know or be known in Paris. We existed 
within ourselves alone. 

It was a freak of faney in my friend (for what else shall I 
call it?) to be enamoured of the Night for her own sake; 
and into this drzarrerte, as into all his others, I quietly fell; 
giving myself up to his wild whims with a perfect abandon. 
The sable divinity would not herself dwell with us always; 
but we could counterfeit her presence. At the first dawn of 
the morning we closed all the massy shutters of our old 
building; hehted a couple of tapers which, strongly per- 
fumed, threw out only the ghastlest and feeblest of rays. 
By the aid of these we then busied our souls in dreams— 
reading, writing, or conversing, until warned by the clock 
of the advent of the true Darkness. Then we sallied forth 
into the streets, arm in arm, continuing the topics of the day, 
or roaming far and wide until a late hour, seeking, amid the 
wild lights and shadows of the populous city, that infinity 
of mental excitement which quiet observation can afford. 

At such times I could not help remarking and admiring 


(although from his rich ideality I had been prepared to 
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expect it) a peculiar analytic ability in Dupin. He seemed, 
too, to take an eager delight in its excrcise—if not exactly 
in its display—and did not hesitate to confess the pleasure 
thus derived. He boasted to me, with a low chuckling laugh, 
that most men, in respect to himsclf, wore windows in their 
bosoms, and was wont to follow up such assertions by direct 
and very startling proofs of his intimate knowledge of my 
own. His manner at these moments was frigid and abstract; 
his eyes were vacant in expression; while his voice, usually 
a rich tenor, rose into a treble which would have sounded 
petulantly but for the deliberateness and entire distinctness 
of the enunciation. Observing him in these moods, I often 
dwelt meditatively upon the old philosophy of the Bi-Part 
Soul, and amused myself with the fancy of a double Dupin-- 
the creative and the resolvent. 

Let it not be supposed, from what I have just said, that I 
am detailing any mystery, or penning any romance. What 
I have described in the Frenchman was merely the result 
of an excited, or perhaps of a diseased intelligence. But of 
the character of his remarks at the period in question an 
example will best convey the idea. 

We were strolling one night down a long dirty street, in the 
Vicinity of the Palais-Royal. Being both, apparently, occu- 
pied with thought, neither of us had spoken a syllable for 
fifteen minutes at least. All at once Dupin broke forth with 
these words:— 

‘‘He is a very little fellow, that’s true, and would do better 
for the Thédtre des Variétés.”” 

“There can be no doubt of that,”’ I replied unwittingly, 
and not at first observing (so much had I been absorbed in 
reflection) the extraordinary manner in which the speaker 
had chimed in with my meditations. In an instant after- 
wards I recollected myself, and my astonishment was 
profound. 

“Dupin,” said I gravely, “this is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I do not hesitate to say that I am amazed, and can 
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scarcely credit my senses. How was it possible you should 
know I was thinking of——?” Here I paused, to ascertain 
beyond a doubt whether he really knew of whom I thought. 

“Of Chantilly,” said he, “why do you pause? You were 
remarking to yourself that his diminutive figure unfitted 
him for tragedy.” 

This was precisely what had formed the subject of my 
reflections. Chantilly was a quondam cobbler of the Rue 
St-Denis, who, becoming stage-mad, had attempted the 
rile of Xerxes, in Crébillon’s tragedy so called, and been 
notoriously pasquinaded for his pains. 

Tell me, for Heaven's sake,” T exclaimed, “the method— 
if method there is -by which vou have been enabled to 
fathom my soulin this matter” In fact Po was even more 
startled than TE would have been willing to express. 

“Tt was the fruiterer,” rephed my friend, “who brought 
you to the conclusion that the mender of soles was not of 
sufficient heaht for Nerves ef td genus omne.”? 

“The fruiterer! -vou astonish me; -T know no fruiterer 
whomsocy cr." 

“The man who ran up against vou as we entered the street 

itmay have been fifteen minutes ago.’ 

T now remembered that, in fact, a fruiterer, carrying upon 
his head a large basket of apples, had nearly thrown me 
down, by accident, as we passed from the Rue C --— into 
the thoroughfare where we stood; but what this had to do 
with Chanully T could not possibly understand. 

There was not a particle of charlatanerie about Dupin. “I 
will explain,” he said, “and that you may comprehend all 
clearly, we will first retrace the course of your meditations, 
from the moment in which I spoke to you until that of the 
rencontre with the fruiterer in question. The larger links of 
the chain run thus-—Chantilly, Orion, Dr. Nichols, Epicurus, 
stereotamy, the street stones, the fruiterer.”’ 

There are few persons who have not, at some period of 
their lives, amused themselves in retracing the steps by 
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which particular conclusions of their own minds have been 
attained. The occupation is often full of interest; and he who 
attempts it for the first time is astonished by the apparently 
illimitable distance and incoherence between the starting- 
point and the goal. What, then, must have been my amaze- 
ment when I heard the Frenchman speak what he had just 
spoken, and when I could not help acknowledging that he 
had spoken the truth. He continued:— 

“We had been talking of horses, if [ remember aright, just 
before leaving the Rue C . This was the last subject we 
discussed. As’ we crossed into this street, a fruiterer, with a 
large basket upon his head, brushing quickly past us, thrust 
you upon a pile of paving-stones collected at a spot where 
the causeway 1s undergoing repair. You stepped upon one 
of the loose fragments, slipped, slightly strained your ankle, 
appeared vexed or sulky, muttered a few words, turned to 
look at the pile, and then proceeded in silence. I was not 
particularly attentive to what you did; but observation has 
become with me, of late, a species of necessity. 

“You kept your eves upon the ground --glancing, with a 
petulant expression, at the holes and ruts in the pavement 
‘so that I saw vou were stil thinking of the stones), until we 
reached the little allev called Lamartine, which has been 
paved, by way of experiment, with the overlapping and 
riveted blocks. Here your countenance brightened up, and, 
perceiving your hips move, I could not doubt that you mur- 
mured the word ‘stercotomy,’ a term very affectedly 
applied to this species of pavement. I knew that you could 
not say to yourself ‘stercotomy’ without being brought to 
think of atomics, and thus of the theories of Epicurus; and 
since, when we discussed this subject not very long ago, I 
mentioned to you how singularly, yet with how little notice, 
the vague guesses of that noble Greck had met with con- 
firmation in the late nebular cosmogony, I felt that you 
could not avoid casting your cycs upwards to the great 
nebula in Orion, and | certainly expected that you would do 
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so. You did Jook up; and I was now assured that I had 
correctly followed your steps. But in that bitter tirade upon 
Chantilly, which appeared in yesterday's Musée, the satirist, 
making some disgraceful allusions to the cobbler’s change 
of name upon assuming the buskin, quoted a Latin line 
about which we have often converscd. I mcan the line— 


Perdidit antaquum litera prima sunum. 


I had told you that this was in reference to Orion, formerly 
written Urion; and, from certain pungencies connected 
with this explanation, I was aware that you could not have 
forgotten it. It was Clear, therefore, that you would not 
fail to combine the two ideas of Orion and Chantilly. That 
you did combine them I saw by the character of the smile 
which passed over your lips. You thought of the poor 
cobbler’s immolation. So far, you had been stooping in 
your gut; but now Tsaw you draw yourself up to your 
full height. Fo was sure then that you reflected upon the 
diminutive figure of Chantilly, At this point IT interrupted 
your meditations to remark that as, in fact, he was a very 
little fellow—-that Chantilly--he would do better at the 
T hédtre des Varsétes.” 

Not long after this, we were looking overtan evening edition 
of the Gusette des Trtbunaux, when the following paragraphs 
arrested our attention, 

“EXTRAORDINARY MuRpeRs.—--This morning, about three 
o'clock, the inhabitants of the Quartier St-Roch were 
aroused from sleep by a succession of terrific shricks, issuing, 
apparently, from the fourth story of a house in the Rue 
Morguc, known to be in the sole occupancy of one Madame 
L'Espanaye, and her daughter, Mademoiselle Camille 
L'Espanaye. After some delay, occasioned by a fruitless 
attempt to procure admission in the usual manner, the 
gateway was broken in with a crowbar, and eight or ten of 
the neighbours entered, accompanied by two gendarmes. 
By this time the cries had ceased; but, as the party rushed 
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up the first flight of stairs, two or more rough voices, in 
angry contention, were distinguished, and seemed to pro- 
ceed from the upper part of the house. As the second landing 
was reached, these sounds, also, had ceased, and everything 
remained perfectly quict. The party spread themselves, 
and hurried from room to room. Upon arriving at a large 
back chamber in the fourth story (the door of which, being 
found locked, with the key inside, was forced open), a spec- 
tacle presented itself which struck everyone present not less 
with horror than with astonishment. 

“The apartment was in the wildest disorder—the furniture 
broken and thrown about in all directions. There was only 
one bedstead; and from this the bed had been removed, and 
thrown into the middle of the floor. On the chair lay a razor, 
besmeared with blood. On the hearth were two or three 
long and thick tresses of gray human hair, also dabbled in 
blood, and seeming to have been pulled out by the roots. 
Upon the floor were found four Napoleons, an ear-ring of 
topaz, three large silver spoons, three smaller of metal d’ Alger, 
and two bags, containing nearly four thousand francs in 
gold. The drawers of a bureau, which stood in one corner, 
were open, and had been, apparently, rifled, although many 
articles still remained in them. A small iron safe was dis- 
covered under the ded (not under the bedstead). It was 
open, with the key still in the door. It had no contents 
beyond a few old letters, and other papers of little con- 
sequence. 

“Of Madame L’Espanaye no traces were here seen; but 
an unusual quantity of soot being observed in the fireplace, 
a search was made in the chimney, and (horrible to relate!) 
the corpse of the daughter, head downwards, was dragged 
therefrom; it having been thus forced up the narrow aper- 
ture for a considerable distance. The body was quite warm. 
Upon examining it, many excoriations were perceived, no 
doubt occasioned by the violence with which it had been 
thrust up and disengaged. Upon the face were many severe 
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scratches, and, upon the throat, dark bruises, and deep 
indentations of finger-nails, as if the deceased had been 
throttled to death. 

“After a thorough investigation of every portion of the 
house, without further discovery, the party made its way 
into a small paved yard in the rear of the building, where 
lay the corpse of the old lady, with her throat so entirely cut 
that, upon an attempt to raise her, the head fell off. The 
body, as well as the head, was fearfully mutilated—the 
former so much so as scarcely to retain any semblance of 
humanity. 

“To this horrible mystery there is not as vet, we beheve, 
the slightest clue.” 

The next day's paper had these additional paruculars. 

“The Tragedy in the Rue Morgue. Many individuals have 
been examined in relation to this most extraordinary and 
frightful affair” (the word “affawe? has not yet, in France, 
that levity of import which it conveys with us, “but nothing 
whatever has transpired to throw ight upon it. We give 
below all the material tesamony elicited, 

“Pauline Dubourg, laundress, deposes that she has known 
both the deceased for three years, having washed for them 
during that period. ‘The old lady and her daughter seemed 
on good terms very affecuonate towards cach other. They 
were exeellent pay. Could not speak in regard to their mode 
or means of living. Believed that Madame L. told fortunes 
for a living, Was reputed to have money put by. Never met 
any persons in the house when she called for the clothes or 
took them home. Was sure that they had no servant in 
employ. There appeared to be no furniture in any part of 
the building except in the fourth story. 

“Prerre Morcau, tobaccunist, deposes that he has been in the 
habit of selling small quantities of tobacco and snuff to 
Madame L’Espanaye for nearly four years. Was born in the 
neighbourhood, and has always resided there. The deceased 
and her daughter had occupied the house in which the 
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corpses were found for more than six years. It was formerly 
occupied by a jeweller, who underlct the upper rooms to 
various persons. The house was the property of Madame L. 
She became dissatisfied with the abuse of the premises by 
her tenant, and moved into them herself, refusing to let any 
portion. The old lady was childish. Witness had seen the 
daughter some five or six times during the six years. The 
two lived an exceedingly retired life—were reputed to have 
money. Had heard it said among the neighbours that 
Madame L. told fortunes—did not believe it. Had never 
seen any person enter the door except the old lady and her 
daughter, a porter once or twice, and a physician some cight 
or ten times. 

‘Many other persons, neighbours, gave evidence to the 
same effect. No one was spoken of as frequenting the house. 
It was not known whether there were any living connections 
of Madame L. and her daughter. The shutters of the front 
windows were seldom opened. Those in the rear were always 
closed, with the exception of the large back room, fourth 
story. The house was a good house, not very old. 

‘*Tsodore Mustt, gendarme, deposes that he was called to the 
house about three o’clock in the morning, and found some 
twenty or thirty persons at the gateway, endeavouring to 
gain admittance. Forced it open, at length, with a bayonct 
—not with a crowbar. Had but little difficulty in getting it 
open, on account of its being a double or folding gate, and 
bolted neither at bottom nor top. The shricks were con- 
tinued until the gate was forced - and then suddenly ceased. 
They seemed to be screams of some person (or persons) in 
great agony—were loud and drawn out, not short and quick. 
Witness led the way upstairs. Upon reaching the first land- 
ing, heard two voices in loud and angry contention—the 
one a gruff voice, the other much shriller—a very strange 
voice. Could distinguish some words of the former, which 
was that of a Frenchman. Was positive that it was not a 
woman’s voice. Could distinguish the word ‘sacré and 
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‘diable.’ The shrill veice was that of a foreigner. Could not 
be sure whcther it was the voice of a man or of a woman. 
Could not make out what was said, but believed the Jan- 
guage to be Spanish. The state of the room and of the bodies 
was described by this witness as we described them yesterday. 

“Henri Duval, a neighbour, and by trade a silversmith, 
deposes that he was one of the party who first entered the 
house. Corroborates the testimony of Musét in general. As 
sgon as they forced an entrance, they reclosed the door, to 
keep out the crowd, which collected very fast, notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the hour, The shrill voice, the witness 
thinks, was that of an Italian. Was certain it was not French. 
Could not be sure that it was a man’s voice. It might have 
been a woman's. Was not acquainted with the Italian lan- 
guage. Could not distinguish the words, but was convinced 
by the intonation that the speaker was an Italian. Anew 
Madame L. and her daughter. Had conversed with them 
frequently. Was sure that the shrill voice was not that of 
either of the deceased. 

‘tome Odenhetmer, restaurateur. “Vhis witness volunteered his 
testimony. Not speaking French, was examined through an 
interpreter, Ts a native of Amsterdam. Was passing the 
house at the time of the shricks. They lasted for several 
minutes -probably ten. They were long and loud—very 
awful and distressing. Was one of those who entered the 
building. Corroborated) the previous evidence in every 
respect but one. Was sure that the shrill voice was that of a 
man—of a Frenchman. Could not distinguish the words 
uttered. They were loud and quick—unequal—spoken 
apparently in fear as well as in anger. The voice was harsh 
—not so much shrill as harsh. Could not call it a shrill voice. 
The gruff voice said repeatedly ‘sacré,’ “diable,’ and once 
‘Mon Dieu, 

“Jules Mignaud, banker, of the firm of Mignaud et Fils, Rue 
Deloraine. Is the elder Mignaud. Madame L’Espanaye 
had some property. Had opened an account with his bank- 
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ing house in the spring of the year —— (eight years pre- 
viously). Made frequent deposits in small sums. Had 
checked for nothing until the third day before her death, 
when she took out in person the sum of 4,000 francs. This 
sum was paid in gold, and a clerk sent home with the money. 

“Adolphe Le Bon, clerk to Mignaud ct Fils, deposes that on 
the day in question, about noon, he accompanied Madame 
L’Espanaye to her residence with the 4,000 francs, put up 
in two bags. Upon the door being opened, Mademoiselle L. 
appeared and took from his hands one of the bags, while 
the old lady relieved him of the other. He then bowed and 
departed. Did not see any person in the street at the time. 
It is a by-street—very lonely. 

“William Bird, tailor, deposes that he was one of the party 
who entered the house. Is an Englishman. Has lived in 
Paris two years. Was one of the first to ascend the stairs. 
Heard the voices in contention. The gruff voice was that of 
a Frenchman. Could make out several words, but cannot 
now remember all. Heard distinctly ‘sacré’ and ‘Mon Dieu.’ 
There was a sound at the moment as if of several persons 
struggling—a scraping and scuffling sound. The shrill voice 
was very loud—louder than the gruff one. Is sure that it 
was not the voice of an Englishman. Appeared to be that 
of a German. Might have been a woman’s voice, Does not 
understand German. 

“Four of the above-named witnesses, being recalled, de- 
posed that the door of the chamber in which was found the 
body of Mademoiselle L. was locked on the inside when the 
party reached it. Everything was perfectly silent—-no groans 
or noises of any kind. Upon forcing the door no person was 
seen. The windows, both of the back and front room, were 
down and firmly fastened from within. A door between the 
two rooms was closed, but not locked. The door leading 
from the front room into the passage was locked, with the 
key on the inside. A small room in the front of the house, 
on the fourth story, at the head of the passage, was open, the 
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door being ajar. This room was crowded with old beds, 
boxes, and so forth. These were carefully removed and 
searched. There was not an inch of any portion of the house 
which was not carefully searched. Sweeps were sent up and 
down the chimneys. The house was a four-story one, with 
ygartets (mansardes). A trap-door on the roof was nailed down 
very securely-—did not appear to have been opened for years. 
The time elapsing between the hearing of the voices 1n con- 
tention and the breaking open of the room door was vari- 
ously stated by the witnesses. Some made it as short as 
three minutes some as long as five. The door was opened 
with cifficulty. 

“Alfonzo Ganio, undertaker, deposes that he resides in the 
Rue Morgue. Is a native of Spain. Was one of the party 
who entered the house. Did not proceed upstairs. Is ner- 
vous, and was apprehensive of the consequences of agitation. 
Heard the voices in contention. The gruff voice was that of 
at Frenchman. Gould not disnguish what was said. The 
shrill voice was that ofan Enelishman —1is sure of this. Does 
not understand the English language, but judges by the 
Intonadon, 

“Alberto Montant, contecuoncr, deposes that he was among 
the first to ascend the stairs. Heard the voices in question. 
The grutfh votee was that of a Frenchman. Distinguished 
several words. The speaker appeared to be expostulating. 
Gould not make out the words of the shrill voice. Spoke 
quick and unevenly, ‘Thinks it the voice of a Russian. Cor- 
roborates the general testimony. Js an Italian. Never con- 
versed with a native of Russia, 

“Several witnesses, recalled, here testified that the chim- 
neys of all the rooms on the fourth story were too narrow 
to admit the passage of a human being. By ‘sweeps’ were 
meant cylindrical sweeping-brushes, such as are employed 
by those who clean chimneys. These brushes were passed 
up and down every flue in the house. There is no back 
passage by which anyone could have descended while the 
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party procecded upstairs. The body of Mademoiselle 
L’Espanaye was so firmly wedged in the chimncy that it 
could not be got down until four or five of the party united 
their strength. 

““Paul Dumas, physician, dcposes that he was called to view 
the bodies about daybreak. They were both then lying on 
the sacking of the bedstead in the chamber where Mademoi- 
selle L. was found. The corpse of the young lady was much 
bruised and excoriated. The fact that it had been thrust up 
the chimncy would sufficiently account for these appear- 
ances. The throat was greatly chafed. There were several 
deep scratches just below the chin, together with a serics of 
livid spots which were evidently the impression of fingers. 
The face was fearfully discoloured, and the eyeballs pro- 
truded. The tongue had been partially bitten through. A 
large bruise was discovered upon the pit of the stomach, 
produced, apparently, by the pressure of a knee. In the 
opinion of M. Dumas, Mademoiselle L’Espanaye had been 
throttled to death by some person or persons unknown. ‘The 
corpse of the mother was horribly mutilated. All the bones 
of the right leg and arm were morc or less shattered. The 
left t2b1a much splintered, as well as all the ribs of the left 
side. Whole body dreadfully bruised and discoloured. It 
was not possible to say how the injuries had been inflicted. 
A heavy club of wood, or a broad bar of iron— a chair—any 
large, heavy, and obtuse weapon would have produced such 
results, if wielded by the hands of a very powerful man. No 
woman could have inflicted the blows with any weapon. 
The head of the deceased, when seen by witness, was cn- 
tirely separated from the body, and was also greatly shat- 
tered. The throat had evidently been cut with some very 
sharp instrument—probably with a razor. 

‘*Alexandre Etienne, surgeon, was called with M. Dumas to 
view the bodies. Corroborated the testimony and the 
opinions of M. Dumas. 

“Nothing further of importance was elicited, although 
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several other persons were cxamined. A murder so mysteri- 
ous, and so perplexing in all its particulars, was never before 
committed in Paris—if indeed a murder has been committed 
at all. ‘The police are entirely at fault—an unusual occur- 
rence in affairs of this nature. There is not, however, the 
shadow of a clue apparent.” 

The evening edition of the paper stated that the greatest 
excitement still continued in the Quartier St-Roch—that 
the premises in question had been carefully re-searched, and 
fresh examinations of witnesses instituted, but all to no pur- 
pose. A postscript, however, mentioned that Adolphe Le 
Bon had been arrested and imprisoned—although nothing 
appeared to criminate him, beyond the facts already de- 
tailed. 

Dupin scemed singularly interested in the progress of this 
affiuir--at least so I judged from his manner, for he made no 
cominents. [t was only after the announcement that Le Bon 
had been imprisoned, that he asked me my opinion respect- 
ing the murders. 

1 could merely agree with all Paris in considering them an 
Insoluble mystery. TI saw no means by which it would be 
possible to trace the murderer. 

“We must not judge of the means,” said Dupin, ‘‘by this 
shell of an examination. “he Parisian police, so much ex- 
tolled for acumen, are Cunning, but no more. There is no 
method in their proceedings, bevond the method of the 
moment. They make a vast parade of measures; but not 
unfrequently, these are so ill adapted to the objects pro- 
posed, as to put us in mind of Monsicur Jourdain’s calling 
for his robe de chambre —pour micux entendre la musique. The 
results attained by them are not unfrequently surprising, 
but, for the most part, are brought about by simple dili- 
gence and activity. When these qualities are unavailing, 
their schemes fail. Vidocq, for example, was a good guesser, 
and a persevering man. But, without educated thought, he 
erred conunually by the very intensity of his investigations. 
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He impaired his vision by holding the object too close. He 
might see, perhaps, one or two points with unusual clearness, 
but in so doing he necessarily lost sight of the matter as a 
whole. Thus there is such a thing as being too profound. 
Truth is not always in a well. In fact, as regards the more 
important knowledge, 1 do believe that she is invariably 
superficial. The truth lies not in the valleys where we seck 
her, but upon the mountain tops where she is found. The 
modes and sources of this kind of error are well typified in 
the contemplation of the heavenly bodies. To look at a star 
by glances—to view it in a side-long way, by turning 
towards it the exterior portions of the retina (more susceptible 
of feeble impressions of light than the interior), is to behold 
the star distinctly—is to have the best apprcciation of its 
lustre—a lustre which grows dim just in proportion as we 
turn our vision full upon it. A greater number of rays 
actually fall upon the cye in the latter case, but, in the 
former, there is the more refined capacity for comprehen- 
sion. By undue profundity we perplex and enfeeble thought; 
and it is possible to make even Venus herself vanish from the 
firmament by a scrutiny too sustained, too concentrated, 
or too direct. 

‘fAs for these murders, Ict us enter into some examinations 
for ourselves, before we make up an opinion respecting them. 
An inquiry will afford us amusement” (I thought this an 
udd term, so applied, but said nothing), “‘and, besides, Le 
Bon once rendered me a service for which 1 am not ungrate- 
ful. We will go and see the premises with our own eyes. I 
know G——, the Prefect of Police, and shall have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the necessary permission.” 

The permission was obtained, and we proceeded at once 
to the Rue Morgue. This is one of those miserable thorough- 
fares which intervene between the Rue Richelieu and the 
Rue St-Roch. It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
it, as this quarter is at a great distance from that in which 
we resided. The house was readily found; for there were 
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still many persons gazing up at the closed shutters, with an 
objectless curiosity, from the opposite side of the way. It 
was an ordinary Parisian house, with a gateway, on one side 
of which was a glazed watch-box, with a sliding panel in 
the window, indicating a loge de concterge. Before going in 
we walked up the street, turned down an alley, and then, 
again turning, passed in the rear of the building—Dupin, 
meanwhile, examining the whole neighbourhood, as well 
as the house, with a minuteness of attention for which I 
could sce no possible object. 

Retracing our steps, we came again to the front of the 
dwelling, rang, and, having shown our credentials, were 
admitted by the agents in charge. We went upstairs—into 
the chamber where the body of Mademoiselle L’Espanaye 
had been found, and where both the deceased still lay. 
The disorders of the room had, as usual, been suffered to 
exist. To saw nothing bevond what had been stated in the 
Gazette des Tribunaus, Dupin’ scrutinised everything—-not 
excepting the bodies of the victums. We then went Into the 
other rooms, and into the yard; a gendarme accompanying us 
throughout. “The examimation occupied us until dark, when 
we took our departure, On our way home my companion 
stepped in for a moment at the ofhce of one of the daily 
papers. 

] have said that the whims of mv friend were manifold, and 
that je des ménageats: - for this phrase there is no English 
equivalent. Tt was his humour now, to decline all conversa- 
tion on the subject of the murder, until about noon the next 
day. He then asked me, suddenly, if I had observed any- 
thing peculiar at the scene of the atrocity. 

There was something in his manner of emphasising the 
word “pecahar,” which caused me to shudder, without 
knowing why. 

“No, nothing peculiar,” I said; “nothing more, at least, 
than we both saw stated in the paper.” 

“The Gazette,” he replied, ‘has not entered, I fear, into the 
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unusual horror of the thing. But dismiss the idle opinions of 
this print. It appears to me that this mystery is considered 
insoluble, for the very reason which should causc it to be 
regarded as easy of solution—I mean for the outré character 
of its features. The police are confounded by the seeming 
absence of motive—not for the murder itself—but for the 
atrocity of the murder. They are puzzled, too, by the 
seeming impossibility of reconciling the voices heard in 
contention with the facts that no one was discovered up- 
stairs but the assassinated Mademoiselle L’>Espanaye, and 
that there were no means of egress without the notice of the 
party ascending. The wild disorder of the room, the corpse 
thrust, with the head downwards, up the chimney ; the 
frightful mutilation of the body of the old lady; these con- 
siderations, with those just mentioned, and others which I 
need not mention, have sufficed to paralyse the powers, by 
putting completcly at fault the boasted acumen of the Govern- 
ment agents. They have fallen into the gross but common 
error of confounding the unusual with the abstruse. But it 
is by these deviations from the plane of the ordinary that 
reason fecls its way, if at all, in its search for the true. In 
investigations such as we are now pursuing, it should not 
be so much asked ‘what has occurred,’ as ‘what has 
occurred that has never occurred before.’ In fact, the 
facility with which I shall arrive, or have arrived, at the 
solution of this mystery, is in the direct ratio of its apparent 
insolubility in the eyes of the police.” 

I stared at the speakcr in mute astonishment. 

“IT am now awaiting,” continucd he, looking towards the 
door of our apartment—“I am now awaiting a person who, 
although perhaps not the perpetrator of these butcheries, 
must have been in some measure implicated in their per- 
petration. Of the worst portion of the crimes committed, it 
is probable that he is innocent. I hope that I am right in 
this supposition; for upon it I build my expectation of read- 
ing the entire riddle. I look for the man here—in this room 
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—cvery moment. It is true that he may not arrive; but the 
probability is that he will. Should he come, it will be neces- 
sary to detain him. Here are pistgls; and we both know how 
to use them when occasion demands their use.” 

I took the pistols scarcely knowing what I did or believing 
what I heard, while Dupin went on, very much as if in a 
suliloquy. I have already spoken of his abstract manner at 
such times. His discourse was addressed to myself; but his 
voice, although by no means loud, had that intonation 
which is commonly employed in speaking to someonc at a 
great distance. His cyes, vacant in expression, regarded 
only the wall. 

“That the voices heard in contention,” he said, “by the 
party upon the stairs, were not the voices of the women 
themselves, was fully proved by the evidence. This relieves 
us Of all doubt upon the question whether the old lady could 
have first destroyed the daughter, and afterward have com- 
mitted suicide. I speak of this point chietly for the sake of 
method; for the strength of Madame L’Espanaye would 
have been utterly unequal to the task of thrusting her 
daughter's corpse up the chimney as it was found; and the 
nature of the wounds upon her own person entirely preclude 
the idea of self-destruction. Murder, then, has been com- 
mutted by some third party; and the voices of this third party 
were those heard in contention. Let me now advert—not 
to the whole testimony respecting these voices—but to what 
was peculiar in that testimony. Did you observe anything 
peculiar about itl” 

I remarked that, while all the witnesses agreed in supposing 
the gruff voice to be that of a Frenchman, there was much 
disagreement in regard to the shrill, or, as one individual 
termed it, the harsh voice. 

‘That was the evidence itself,’ said Dupin, “but it was 
not the peculiarity of the evidence. You have observed 
nothing distinctive. Yet there was something to be ob- 
served. The witnesses, as you remark, agreed about the 
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gruff voice; they were here unanimous. But in regard to 
the shrill voice, the peculiarity is—not that they disagreed— 
but that, while an Italian, an Englishman, a Spaniard, a 
Hollander, and a Frenchman attempted to describe it, cach 
one spoke of it as that of a foretgner. Each is sure that it was 
not the voice of one of his own countrymen. Each likens it 
—not to the voice of an individual of any nation with whose 
language he 1s conversant—but the converse. ‘The French- 
man supposes it the voice of a Spaniard, and ‘might have 
distinguished some words had he been acquainted with the 
Spanish.’ The Dutchman maintains it to have been that of 
a Frenchman; but we find it stated that ‘not understanding 
French this witness was examined through an interpreter.’ ‘The 
Englishman thinks it the voice of a German, and ‘does not 
understand German.’ The Spaniard ‘is sure’ that it was that 
of an Englishman, but ‘judges by the intonation’ alto- 
gether, ‘as he has no knowledge of the Eneltsh.” ‘The Italian be- 
heves it the voice of a Russian, but ‘has never conversed with a 
native of Russta.” A sccond Frenchman diflers, moreover, with 
the first, and is positive that the voice was that of an Italian, 
but, not bemng cognisant of that tongue, is, like the Spaniard, 
‘convinced by the intonation.’ Now, how strangely unusual 
must that voice have really been, about which such tesu- 
mony as this could have been elicited!—in whose fones, even, 
denizens of the five great divisions of Europe could recognise 
nothing familiar! You will say that it might have been the 
voice of an Asiatic—of an African. Neither Asiatics nor 
Africans abound in Paris; but, without denying the infer- 
ence, I will now merely call your attention to three points, 
The voice is termed by one witness ‘harsh rather than 
shrill.’ It is represented by two others to have been ‘quick 
and unequal.’ No words—no sounds resembling words— 
were by any witness mentioned as distinguishable. 

‘I know not,” continued Dupin, “‘what impression I may 
have made, so far, upon your own understanding; but I do 
not hesitate to say that legitimate deductions even from 
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this portion of the testimony—the portion respecting the 
gruff and shrill voices--are in themselves sufficient to en- 
gender a suspicion which should give direction to all further 
progress in the investigation of the mystery. I said ‘legiti- 
mate deductions’; but my meaning is not thus fully ex- 
pressed. I designed to imply that the deducuons arc the sole 
proper ones, and that the suspicion arises inevitably from 
them as the single result. What the suspicion is, however, I 
will not say just yet. T merely wish you to bear in mind that, 
with myself, it was sufficiently forcible to give a definite form 
- acettain tendency --to my inquiries in the chamber. 
“Let us now transport ourselves, in fancy, to this chamber. 
What shall we first scek here? The means of egress employed 
by the murderers. Its not too much to say that neither of 
us believe in preternatural events. Madame and Mademoi- 
sclle L’Espanaye were not destroyed by spirits. The doers 
of the deed were material, and escaped materially. ‘Then 
how? Fortunately, there is but one mode of reasoning upon 
the point, and that mode must lead us to a definite decision. 
- Let us examine, cach by each, the possible means of egress. 
It is clear that: the assassins were ino the room) where 
Mademoiselle L’ Espanaye was found or at least in the room 
adjoining, when the party ascended the stairs. It is then 
only from these two apartinents that we have to seck issues, 
The police have laid bare the floors, the ceilings, and the 
masonry of the wall, im every direction. No secret issues 
could have escaped their vigilanee. But not trusting to their 
eyes, TL examined with my own. There were, then, no secret 
issues, Both doors leading from the rooms into the passage 
were securely locked, with the keys inside. Let us turn to 
the chimneys. These, although of ordinary width for some 
eight or ten feet above the hearths, will not admit, through- 
out their extent, the body of a large cat. The impossibility 
of egress, by means already stated, being thus absolute, we 
are reduced to the windows. Through those of the front 
room no one could have escaped without notice from the 
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crowd in the street. The murderers must have passed, then, 
through those of the back room. Now, brought to this con- 
clusion in so uncquivocal a manner as we are, it is not our 
part, as reasoners, to reject 1t on account of apparent ‘im- 
possibilities.” It is only for us to prove that these apparent 
‘impossibilitics’ are, in reality, not such. 

“There are two windows in the chamber. One of them is 
unobstructed by furniture, and is wholly visible. The lower 
portion of the other is hidden from view by the head of the 
unwieldy bedstead which is thrust close up against it. The 
former was found securely fastened from within. It resisted 
the utmost force of those who endeavoured to raise it. A 
large gimlct-hole had been pierced in its frame to the left, 
and a very stout nail was found fitted therein, nearly to the 
head. Upon examining the other window, a similar nail 
was scen similarly fitted in it; and a vigorous attempt to 
raise this sash failed also. The police were now entirely 
satisfied that egress had not been in these directions, And, 
therefore, At was thought a matter of supererogation to with- 
draw the nails and open the windows. 

“My own examination was somewhat more particular, and 
was so for the reason IT have just given: - because here it was, 
I knew, that all apparent impossibilities must be proved to 
be not such in reality. 

“I proceeded to think thus—a posteriori. ‘The murderers did 
escape from one of these windows. This being so, they could 
not have refastened the sashes from the inside, as they were 
found fastened ;—the consideration which put a stop, through 
its obviousness, to the scrutiny of the police in this quarter. 
Yet the sashes were fastened. They must, then, have the 
power of fastening themselves. There was no escape from 
this conclusion. I stepped to the unobstructed casement, 
withdrew the nail with some difficulty, and attempted to 
raise the sash. It resisted all my efforts as I had anticipated. 
A concealed spring must, I now knew, exist; and this corro- 
boration of my idea convinced me that my premises, at least, 
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were correct, however mysterious still appeared the circum- 
stances attending the nails. A careful search soon brought 
to light the hidden spring. I pressed it, and, satisfied with 
the discovery, forbore to upraise the sash. 

“I now replaced the nail and regarded it attentively. A 
person passing out through this window might have reclosed 
it, and the spring would have caught—but the nail could 
not have been replaced. The conclusion was plain, and 
again narrowed in the field of my investigations. The 
assassins must have escaped through the other window. 
Supposing, then, the springs upon each sash to be the same, 
as was probable, there must be found a difference between 
the nails, or at least between the modes of their fixture. 
Getting upon the sacking of the bedstead, I looked over the 
head-board minutely at the second casement. Passing my 
hand down behind the board, | readily discovered and 
pressed the spring, which was, as ] had supposed, identical 
in character with its neighbour. I now looked at the nail. 
It was as stout as the other, and apparently fitted in the 
same manner driven in nearly up to the head. 

“You will say that | was puzzled; but, if you think so, you 
must have misunderstood the nature of the inductions. To 
use a sporting phrase, | had not been once ‘at fault.’ The 
scent had never for an instant been lost. There was no flaw 
in any link of the chain. [ had traced the seeret to its ulti- 
mate result, - and that result was the nail. It had, I say, in 
every respect, the appearance of its fellow in the other 
window; but this fact was an absolute nullity (conclusive as 
it might seem to be) when compared with the consideration 
that here, at this point, terminated the cluc. ‘There must 
be something wrong,’ I said, ‘about the nail.’ I touched 
it; and the head, with about a quarter of an inch of the 
shank, came off'in my fingers. The rest of the shank was in 
the gimlet-hole, where it had been broken off. The fracture 
was an old one (for its edges were encrusted with rust), and 
had apparently been accomplished by the blow of a ham- 
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mer, which had partially embedded, in the top of the 
bottom sash, the head portion of the nail. I now carefully 
replaced this head portion in the indentation whence I had 
taken it, and the resemblance to a perfect nail was complete 
—the fissure was invisible. Pressing the spring, I gently 
raised the sash for a few inches; the head went up with it, 
remaining firm in its bed. I closed the window, and the 
semblance of the whole nail was again perfect. 

“The riddle, so far, was now unriddled. The assassin had 
escaped through the window which looked upon the bed. 
Dropping of its own accord upon his exit (or perhaps pur- 
posely closed), it had become fastened by the spring; and 
it was the retention of this spring which had been mistaken 
by the police for that of the nail.—further inquiry being 
thus considered unnecessary. 

“The next question is that of the mode of descent. Upon 
this point I had been satisfied in my walk with you around 
the building. About five fect and a half from the casement 
In question there runs a hehtning-rod. From this rod it 
would have been impossible for anyone to reach the window 
itself, to say nothing of entering it. I observed, however, 
that the shutters of the fourth story were of the peculiar kind 
called by Parisian carpenters ferrades—a kind ratcly em- 
ployed at the present day, but frequently seen upon very old 
mansions at Lyons and Bordeaux. They are in the form of 
an ordinary door (a single, not a folding door), except that 
the upper half is latuced or worked in open trellis—thus 
affording an excellent hold for the hands. In the present 
instance these shutters are fully three feet and a half broad. 
When we saw them from the rear of the house, they were 
both about half open—that is to say, they stood off at right 
angles from the wall. It is probable that the police, as well 
as myself, examined the back of the tenement; but, if so, in 
looking at these ferrades in the line of their breadth (as they 
must have done), they did not perceive this great breadth 
itself, or, at all events, failed to take it into due considera- 
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tion. In fact, having once satisfied themselves that no 
egress could have been made in this quarter, they would 
naturally bestow here a very cursory examination. It was 
clear to me, however, that the shutter belonging to the 
window at the head of the bed would, if swung fully back 
to the wall, reach to within two feet of the lightning-rod. 
It was also evident that, by exertion of a very unusual degree 
of activity and courage, an entrance into the window, from 
the rod, might have been thus effected.—By reaching to 
the distance of two feet and a half (we now suppose the 
shutter open to its whole extent) a robber might have taken 
a firm grasp upon the trellis-work. Letting go, then, his 
hold upon the rod, placing his feet securely against the wall, 
and springing boldly from it, he might have swung the 
shutter so as to close it, and, if we imagine the window 
open at the time, might even have swung himself into the 
room, 

“DP wish you to bear especially in mind that I have spoken 
of a very unusual degree of activity as requisite to success in 
so hazardous and so difficult a feat. [tis my design to show 
you, first, that the thing night possibly have been accom- 
plished:-- but, secondly and cefly, T wish to impress upon 
your understanding the very extraordinary—the almost pre- 
ternatural character ofthat agility which could have accom- 
plished it. 

“You will say, no doubt, using the language of the law, 
that ‘to make out my case’ T should rather undervalue, 
than insist upon a full estimation of the activity required in 
this matter. ‘This may be the practice in law, but it is not 
the usage of reason. My ulumate object is only the truth. 
My immediate purpose is to lead you to place in juxtaposi- 
ion that cery unusual activity of which I have just spoken 
with that rery peculiar shrill (or harsh) and unequal voice, 
about whose nationality no two persons could be found to 
agree, and in whose utterance ne syllabification could be 
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At these words a vague and half-formed conception of the 
meaning of Dupin flitted over my mind. I scemed to be 
upon the verge of comprchension, without power to com- 
prehend—as men, at times, find themselves upon the brink 
of remembrance, without being able, in the end, to remem- 
ber. Mv friend went on with his discourse. 

“You will see,” he said, “that I have shifted the question 
from the mode of egress to that of ingress. It was my design 
to suggest that both were effected in the same manner, at 
the same point. Let us now revert to the interior of the 
room. Let us survey the appearances here. ‘The drawers of 
the bureau, it is said, had been rifled, although many articles 
of appare! still remained within them. The conclusion here 
is absurd. It is a mere guess—a very silly one—and no more. 
How are we to know that the arucles found in the drawers 
were not all these drawers had originally contained? 
Madanic L’Espanaye and her daughter lived an exceedingly 
retired life—saw no company--seldom went out--had little 
use for numerous changes of habiliment. Those found were 
at least of as good quality as any likely to be possessed by 
these ladies. Ifa thief had taken any, why did he not take 
the best—why did he not take all? In a word, why did he 
abandon four thousand francs in gold to encumber himsclf 
with a bundle of linen? The gold was abandoned. Nearly 
the whole sum mentioned by Monsicur Mignaud, the 
banker, was discovered, in bags, upon the floor. I wish you, 
thercfore, to discard from your thoughts the blundering idea 
of motive, engendered in the brains of the police by that 
portion of the evidence which speaks of moncy delivered at 
the door of the house. Coincidences ten times as remarkable 
as this (the delivery of the moncy, and murder committed 
within three days upon the party receiving it) happen to 
all of us every hour of our lives, without attracting even 
momentary notice. Coincidences, in general, are great 
stumbling-blocks in the way of that class of thinkers who 
have been educated to know nothing of the theory of 
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probabilities—that theory to which the most glorious objects 
of human research are indebted for the most glorious of 
illustration. In the present instance, had the gold been gone, 
the fact of its delivery three days before would have formed 
something more than a coincidence. It would have been 
corroborative of this idea of motive. But, under the real 
circumstances of the case, if we are to suppose gold the 
motive of this outrage, we must also imagine the perpetrator 
so vacillating an idiot as to have abandoned his gold and 
his motive together. 

‘Keeping now steadily in mind the points to which I have 
drawn your attention—that peculiar voice, that unusual 
agility, and that startling absence of motive in a murder so 
singularly atrocious as this—Iet us glance at the butchery 
itself, Here is a woman strangled to death by manual 
strength, and thrust up a chimney, head downwards. 
Ordinary assassins employ no such modes of murder as this. 
Least of all, do they thus dispose of the murdered. In the 
manner of thrusting the corpse up the chimney, you will 
admit that there was something excessively outré—something 
altogether irreconcilable with our common notions of human 
action, even when we suppose the actors the most depraved 
of men, ‘Vhink, too, how great must have been that strength 
which could have thrust the body up such an aperture so 
forcibly that the united vigour of several persons was found 
barely sufhicient to drag it down! 

“Turn, now, to other indications of the employment of a 
Vigour most marvellous. On the hearth were thick tresses— 
very thick tresses—of gray human hair. These had been 
torn out by the roots. You are aware of the great force in 
tearing thus from the head even twenty or thirty hairs 
together. You saw the locks in question as well as myself. 
Their roots (a hideous sight!) were clotted with fragments 
of the flesh of the scalp—sure token of the prodigious power 
which had been exerted in uprooting perhaps half a million 
of hairs at a time. The throat of the old lady was not merely 
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cut, but the head absolutely severed from the body: the 
instrument was a mere razor. I wish you also to look at the 
brutal ferocity of these deeds. Of the bruises upon the body 
of Madame L’Espanaye I do not speak. Monsieur Dumas, 
and his worthy coadjutor Monsieur Etienne, have pro- 
nounccd, that they were inflicted by some obtuse instrument; 
and so far these gentlemen are very correct. The obtuse in- 
strument was clearly the stone pavement in the yard, upon 
which the victim had fallen from the window which looked 
in upon the bed. This idea, however simple it may now 
seem, escaped the police for the same reason that the 
breadth of the shutters escaped them—because, by the 
affair of the nails, their perceptions had been hermetically 
sealed against the possibility of the windows having ever 
been opened at all. 

“If now, in addition to all these things, you have properly 
rcflected upon the odd disorder of the chamber, we have 
gone so far as to combine the ideas of an agility astounding, 
a strength superhuman, a ferocity brutal, a butchery without 
motive, a grotesquerieé in horror absolutely alien from 
humanity, and a voice foreign in tone to the cars of men of 
many nations, and devoid of all distinct or intelligible 
sylabification. What result, then, has ensued? What im- 
pression have I made upon your fancy?” 

I felt a creeping of the flesh as Dupin asked me the question. 
“A madman,” I said, “has done this deed—some raving 
maniac, escaped from a ncighbouring matson de santé.” 

“In some respects,”’ he replied, “‘your idea is not irrelevant. 
But the voices of madmen, even in their wildest paroxysms, 
are never found to tally with that peculiar voice heard upon 
the stairs. Madmen are of some nation, and their language, 
however incoherent in its words, has always the coherence 
of syllabification. Besides, the hair of a madman is not such 
as I now hold in my hand. I disentangled this little tuft 
from the rigidly clutched fingers of Madame L’Espanaye. 
Tell me what you can make of it.” 
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“Dupin!” I said, completely unnerved; “‘this hair is most 
unusual—-this is no Auman hair.” 

“T have not asserted that it is,’ said he; “‘but, before we 
decide this point, I wish you to glance at the little sketch I 
have here traced upon this paper. It is a facsimile drawing 
of what has been described in one portion of the testimony 
as ‘dark bruises, and deep indentations of finger-nails,’ 
upon the throat of Mademoiselle L’Espanaye, and in 
another (by Messrs. Dumas and Etienne), as a ‘series of livid 
spots, evidently the impression of fingers.’ 

“You will perceive,” continued my friend, spreading out 
the paper upon the table before us, “that this drawing gives 
the idea of a firm and fixed hold. There 1s no slipping 
apparent. Each finger has retained —possibly until the death 
of the victim) the fearful grasp by which it originally em- 
bedded itsclf, Attempt, now, to place all your fingers, at 
the same time, in the respective impressions as you sce them.” 

Pomade the attempt in vain, 

“We are possibly not giving this matter a fair trial,” he 
sud. “Phe paper is spread out upon a plane surface; but 
the human throat as evlindrical, Here is a billet of wood, 
the circumference of which ts about that of the throat. Wrap 
the drawing around it, and try the experiment again.” 

LT didi so; but the difficulty was even more obvious than 
before. 

Phas,’ To saad. “as the mark of no human hand.” 

“Read now.” rephed Dupin, “dus passage from Cuvier.” 

It was a minute anatomical and generally descriptive 
account of the large fuly ous orang-outang of the East Indian 
Islands. The gigantic stature, the prodigious strength and 
activity, the wild ferocity, and the imitative propensities of 
these mammiaha are sufficiently well known to all. I under- 
stood the full horrors of the murder at once. 

“The description of the digits,” said I, as 1 made an end 
of reading, “‘is in exact accordance with this drawing. I see 
that no animal but an orang-outang, of the species here 
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mentioned, could have impressed the indentations as you 
have traced them. This tuft of tawny hair, too, is identical 
with that of the beast of Cuvier. But I cannot possibly 
comprehend the particulars of this frightful mystery. Be- 
sides, there were two voices heard in contention, and onc of 
them was unquestionably the voice of a Frenchman.” 

“True; and you will remember an expression attributed 
almost unanimously, by the evidence, to this voice,—the 
expression, “Mon Dieu!’ This, under the circumstances, has 
been justly characterised by one of the witnesses (Montani, 
the confectioncr), as an expression of remonstrance or ex- 
postulation. Upon these two words, therefore, 1 have mainly 
built my hopes of a full solution of the riddle. A Frenchman 
was cognisant of the murder. It is possible—indeed it is far 
more than probable—that he was innocent of all participa- 
tion in the bloody transactions which took place. ‘The orang- 
outang may have escaped from him. He may have traced 
it to the chamber; but, under the agitating circumstances 
which ensued, he could never have recaptured it. It is 
still at large. I will not pursue these guesses - for I have no 
right to call them more—since the shades of reflection upon 
which they are based are scarcely of sufficient depth to be 
appreciable by my own intellect, and since [I could not 
pretend to make them intelligible to the understanding of 
another. We will call them guesses then, and speak of them 
as such. If the Frenchman in question is indeed, as I sup- 
pose, innocent of this atrocity, this advertisement, which I 
left last night, upon our return home, at the office of Le 
Monde (a paper devoted to the shipping interest, and much 
sought by sailors}, will bring him to our residence.” 

He handed me a paper, and I read thus:— 


Caucut—lZn the Bois de Boulogne, early in the morning of the 
——inst. (the morning of the murder), a very large, tawny orang- 
outang of the Bornese species. The owner (who 1s ascertained to be 
a sailor, belonging to a Maltese vessel) may have the animal again, 
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upon identifying it satisfactorily and paying a few charges arising 
from its capture and keeping. Call at No. ——, Rue , Fau- 


bourg St-Germain au trotszéme. 








“How was it possible,” I asked, “that you should know the 
man to be a sailor, and belonging to a Maltese vessel?” 

“I do not know it,” said Dupin. ‘I am not sure of it. Here, 
however, is a small piece of ribbon, which from its form, 
and from its greasy appearance, has evidently been used in 
tying the hair in one of those long queues of which sailors are 
so fond. Moreover, this knot is one which few besides sailors 
can tie, and is peculiar to the Maltese. I picked the nbbon 
up at the foot of the lightning-rod. It could not have 
belonged to either of the deceased. Now, if, after all, I am 
wrong in my induction from this ribbon, that the Frenchman 
was a sailor belonging to a Maltese vessel, still I can have 
done no harm in saying what I did in the advertisement. 
If } am in error, he will merely suppose that I have been 
inisled by some circumstance into which he will not take the 
trouble to inquire. Butat I am night, a great point is gained. 
Cognmisant although innocent of the murder, the Frenchman 
will naturally hesitate about replying to the advertisement 
— about demanding the orang-outang., He will reason thus: 
—‘T am innocent; Lam poor; my orang-outang is of great 
value--to one in my circumstances a fortune of itself—why 
should I lose it through idle apprehensions of danger? Here 
itis, Within my grasp. It was found in the Bois de Boulogne 
—at a vast distance from the scene of that butchery. How 
can it ever be suspected that a brute beast should have done 
the deed? ‘The police are at fault—they have failed to pro- 
cure the shehtest clue. Should they even trace the animal, 
it would be nnpossible to prove me cognisant of the murder, 
or to implicate me in guilt on account of that cognisance. 
Above all, J am Anown. The advertiser designates me as the 
possessor of the beast. I am not sure to what limit his know- 
ledge may extend. Should I avoid claiming a property of 
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so great value, which it is known that I possess, I will render 
the animal, at least, liable to suspicion. It is not my policy 
to attract attention either to mysclf or to the beast. I will 
answer the advertisement, get the orang-outang, and keep 
it close until this matter has blown over.’ ” 

At this moment we heard a step upon the stairs. ; 

“Be ready,” said Dupin, “with your pistols, but ncither 
use them nor show them until at a signal from mysclf.”’ 

The front door of the house had been left open, and the 
visitor had entered, without ringing, and advanced several 
steps upon the staircase. Now, however, he seemed to 
hesitate. Presently we heard him descending. Dupin was 
moving quickly to the door, when we again heard him com- 
ing up. He did not turn back a second time, but stepped 
up with decision and rapped at the door of our chamber. 

“Come in,” said Dupin, in a cheerful and hearty tone. 

A man entered. He was a sailor, evidently,—a tall, stout, 
and muscular-looking person, with a certain dare-devil 
expression of countenance, not altogether unprepossessing. 
His face, greatly sunburnt, was more than half hidden by 
whisker and moustache. He had with him a huge oaken 
cudgel, but appeared to be otherwise unarmed. He bowed 
awkwardly, and bade us “Good cvening,” in French 
accents, which, although somewhat Neufchatelish, were still 
sufficiently indicative of a Parisian origin. 

“Sit down, my friend,” said Dupin. “I suppose you have 
called about the orang-outang. Upon my word, I almost 
envy you the possession of him; a remarkably finc, and no 
doubt a very valuable animal. How old do you suppose 
him to be?” 

The sailor drew a long breath, with the air of a man relieved 
of some intolerable burden, and then replied, in an assured 
tone:— 

‘I have no way of telling—but he can’t be more than four 
or five years old. Have you got him here?” 

“Oh, no; we had no convenicnces for keeping him here. 
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He is at a livery stable in the Rue Dubourg, just by. You 
can get him in the morning. Of course you are prepared to 
identify the property?” 

“To be sure I am, sir.” 

“I shall be sorry to part with him,” said Dupin. 

_ “I don’t mean that you should be at all this trouble for 
nothing, sir,” said the man. “Couldn’t expect it. Am very 
willing to pay a reward for the finding of the animal—that 
is to say, anything in reason.” 

“Well,” replied my friend, “that is all very fair, to be sure. 
Let me think!--what should I have? Oh! I will tell you. 
My reward shall be this. You shall give me all the in- 
formation in your power about these murders in the Rue 
Morgue.” 

Dupin said the last words in a very low tone, and very 
quictly. Just as quietly, too, he walked toward the door, 
locked it, and put the key in his pocket. He then drew a 
pistol frome Sis bosom and placed it, without the least flurry, 
upon the table. 

The sailor's face flushed up as if he were struggling with 
suflocation, He started to his feet and grasped his cudgel; 
but the next moment he fell back into his seat, trembling 
violently, and with the countenance of death itself. He spoke 
not a word. T pitied him from the bottom of my heart. 

“My friend,” said Dupin, ina kind tone, “vou are alarming 
yourself unnecessarily you are indeed. We mean you no 
harm whatever. PE pledge vou the honour of a gentleman, 
and of'a Frenchman, that we intend you no injury. I per- 
fectly well Know that vou are innocent of the atrocities in 
the Rue Morgue. It will not do, howev er, to deny that you 
are In some measure implicated in them. From what I have 
already said. vou must know that I have had means of in- 
formation about this matter—means of which you could 
never have dreamed. Now the thing stands thus. You have 
done nothing which you could have avoided—nothing, cer- 
tainly, which renders you culpable. You were not even 
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guilty of robbery, when you might have robbed with im- 
punity. You have nothing to conceal. You have no reason 
for concealment. On the other hand, you are, bound by 
every principle of honour to confess all you know. An 
innocent man is now imprisoned, charged with that crime 
of which you can point out the perpetrator.” 

The sailor had recovered his presence of mind, in a great 
measure, while Dupin uttered these words; but his original 
boldness of bearing was all gone. 

‘So help me God,”’ said he, after a brief pause, “T zei// tell 
you all 1 know about this affair—but I do not expect you 
to believe one half I say—I would be a fool indeed if I did. 
Still, I am innocent, and I will make a clean breast if I die 
for it.” 

What he stated was, in substance, this. He had lately made 
a voyage to the Indian Archipelago. A party, of which he 
formed one, landed at Borneo, and passed into the interior 
on an excursion of pleasure. Himself and a companion had 
captured the orang-outang. This companion dying, the 
animal fell into his own exclusive possession. After great 
trouble, occasioned by the intractable ferocity of his captive 
during the home voyage, he at length succeeded in lodging 
it safely at his own residence in Paris, where, not to attract 
towards himsclf the unpleasant curiosity of his neighbours, 
he kept it carefully secluded, until such time as it should 
recover from a wound in the foot, received from a splinter 
on board ship. His ultimate design was to scll it. 

Returning home from some sailor’s frolic on the night, or 
rather in the morning of the murder, he found the beast 
occupying his own bedroom, into which it had broken from 
a closet adjoining, where it had been, as was thought, 
securely confined. Razor in hand, and fully lathered, it was 
sitting before a looking-glass, attempting the operation of 
shaving, in which it had no doubt previously watched its 
master through the keyhole of the closet. Terrified at the 
sight of so dangerous a weapon in the possession of an animal 
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80 ferocious, and so well able to use it,Ahe man, for some 
moments, was at a loss what to do. He had been accustomed, 
however, tu quiet the creature, even in its fiercest moods, by 
the use of a whip, and to this he now resorted. Upon sight 
of it, the orang-outang sprang at once through the door of 
the chamber, down the stairs, and thence, through a window, 
unfortunately open, into the street. 

The Frenchman followed in despair; the ape, razor still in 
hand, occasionally stopping to look back and gesticulate at 
its pursucr, until the latter had nearly come up with it. It 
then again made off. In this manner the chase continued 
for along time. The streets were profoundly quiet, as it was 
nearly three o'clock if the morning. In passing down an 
alley in the rear of the Rue Morgue, the fugitive’s attention 
was arrested by a light gleaming from the open window of 
Madame L’ Espanaye’s chamber, in the fourth story of her 
house. Rushing to the building, it perceived the lightning- 
rod, clambered up with inconceivable agility, grasped the 
shutter, which was thrown fully back against the wall, and, 
by its means, swung itself directly upon the head-board of 
the bed. The whole feat did not occupy a minute. The 
shutter was kicked open again by the orang-outang as it 
entered the room. 

The sailor, in the meantime, was both rejoiced and per- 
plexed. He had strong hopes of now rec apturing the brute, 
as it could scarcely escape from the trap into which it had 
ventured, except by the rod, where it might be intercepted 
as it came down, On the other hand, there was much cause 
for anxiety as to what it might do in the house. This latter 
reflection urged the man still to follow the fugitive. A light- 
ning-rod is ascended without difficulty, especially by a 
sailor; but, when he had arrived as high as the window, 
which lay far to his left, his career was stopped; the most 
that he could accomplish was to reach over so as to obtain 
a glimpse of the interior of the room. At this glimpse he 
nearly fell from his hold through excess of horror. Now it 
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was that those hidcous shrieks arose upon the night, which 
had startled from slumber the inmates of the Rue Morgue. 
Madame L’Espanaye and her daughter, habited in their 
night-clothes, had apparently been arranging some papers 
in the iron chest already mentioned, which had been wheeled 
into the middle of the room. It was open, and its contents 
lay beside it on the floor. The victims must have been 
sitting with their backs towards the window; and, from the 
time elapsing between the ingress of the beast and the 
screams, it seems probable that it was not immediately per- 
ceived. The flapping-to of the shutter would naturally 
have been attributed to the wind. 

As the sailor looked in, the gigantic animal had seized 
Madame I.’Espanaye by the hair (which was loose, as she 
had been combing it), and was flourishing the razor about 
her face, in imitation of the motions of a barber. The 
daughter lay prostrate and motionless; she had swooned. 
The screams and struggles of the old lady (during which 
the hair was torn from her head) had the effect of changing 
the probably pacific purposes of the orang-outang into those 
of wrath. With one determined sweep of its muscular arm 
it nearly severed her head from her body. The sight of 
blood inflamed its anger into frenzy. Gnashing its teeth, and 
flashing fire from its cyes, it flew upon the body of the girl, 
and embedded its fearful talons in her throat, retaining its 
grasp until she expired. Its wandering and wild glances fell 
at this moment upon the head of the bed, over which the 
face of its master, rigid with horror, was Just discernible. 
The fury of the beast, who no doubt bore still in mind the 
dreaded whip, was instantly converted into fear. Conscious 
of having deserved punishment, it seemed desirous of con- 
cealing its bloody decds, and skipped about the chamber 
in an agony of nervous agitation, throwing down and 
breaking the furniture as it moved, and dragging the bed 
from the bedstead. In conclusion, it seized first the corpse 
of the daughter, and thrust it up the chimney, as it was 
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found; then that of the old lady, which it immediately 
hurled through the window headlong. a 

As the ape approached the casement with its mutilated 
burden, the sailor shrank aghast to the rod, and, rather 
gliding than clambering down it, hurried at once home— 
dreading the consequences of the butchery, and gladly 
abandoning, in his terror, all solicitude about the fate of 
the orang-outang. ‘The words heard by the party upon the 
staircase were the Frenchman’s exclamations of horror and 
affright, commingled with the fiendish jabberings of the brute. 

T have scarcely anything to add. The orang-outang must 
have escaped from the chamber by the rod, just before the 
breaking of the door. Tt must have closed the window as it 
passed through it. Tt was subsequently caught by the owner 
himself, who obtained for ita very large sum at the Jardin 
des Plantes. Le Bon was instantly released, upon our narra- 
tion oof the circumstances (with) some comments from 
Dupin at the bweau of the Prefect of Police. This function- 
ary, however well disposed to my friend, could not alto- 
gether conceal his chagrin at the turn which affairs had 
taken, and was fain to indulge in a sarcasm or two about 
the propriety of every person minding his own business. 

“Let him talk.” said Dupin, who had not thought it 
Necessary to reply. “Let him discourse; it will case his con- 
science, Tam satisfied with having defeated him in his own 
casde. Nevertheless, that he failed in the solution of this 
mystery is by no means that matter for wonder which he 
supposes it; for in truth, our friend the Prefect is somewhat 
too cunning to be profound. In his wisdom is no stamen. 
It is all head and no body, like the pictures of the Goddess 
Laverna,—or, at best, all head and shoulders, like a codfish. 
But he is a guod creature after all. I like him especially for 
one master-stroke of cant, by which he has attained his 
reputation for ingenuity. 1 mean the way he has ‘de nier ce 
gui est, ct d'expliquer ce qui n'est pas.» 

' Rousseau, .Vomvelle Hélotse. 
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A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROA 


The ways of God in Nature, as in Providence, are not as our ways; nor are the 
models that we frame in any way commensurate to the vastness, profundity, 
and unsearchableness of His works which have a depth in them greater than the well 
of Democritus.—JoserH GLANVILL. 

W E had now reached the summit of the loftiest crag. For 
some minutes the old man seemed too much exhausted to 
speak. 

‘“‘“Not long ago,” said he at length, ‘‘and I could have 
guided you on this route as well as the youngest of my sons; 
but, about three years past, there happened to me an event 
such as never happened before to mortal man—or, at Icast, 
such as no man ever survived to tell of—and the six hours 
of deadly terror which I then endured have broken me up 
body and soul. You suppose me a zery old man—but I am 
not. It took less than a single day to change these hairs 
from a jetty black to white, to weaken my limbs, and to un- 
string my nerves, so that I tremble at the Icast exeruon, and 
am frightened at a shadow. Do you know I can scarcely 
look over this little cliff without getting giddy?” 

The “little cliff,’ upon whose edge he had so carelessly 
thrown himself down to rest that the weighticr portion of 
his body hung over it, while he was only kept from falling 
by the tenure of his clbow on its extreme and slippery edge 
—this “little cliff?’ arose, a shcer unobstructed precipice of 
black shining rock, some fifteen or sixteen hundred fect 
from the world of crags beneath us. Nothing would have 
tempted me to be within half a dozen yards of its brink. In 
truth so deeply was I excited by the perilous position of my 
companion, that I fell at full length upon the ground, clung 
to the shrubs around me, and dared not even glance upward 
at the sky—while I struggled in vain to divest myself of the 
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idea that the very foundations of the mountain were in 
danger from the fury of the winds. It was long before I 
could reason myself into sufficient courage to sit up and 
look out into the distance. 

“You must get over these fancies,” said the guide, “for I 
have brought you here that you might have the best possible 
view of the scene of that event I mentioned—and to tell you 
the whole story with the spot just under your eye.” 

“We arc now,” he continued, in that particularising man- 
ner which distinguished him—‘‘we are now close upon the 
Norwegian coast- in the sixty-cighth degree of lautude—in 
the great province of Nordland, and in the dreary district 
of Lofoden. The mountain upon whose top we sit is Hel- 
seygen, the Cloudy. Now raise yourself up a litde higher— 
hold on to the grass if you feel giddy—so— and look out, 
beyond the belt of vapour beneath us, into the sea.” 

To looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of ocean, 
whase waters wore so inky a hue as to bring at once to my 
mind the Nubian geographer’s account of the Alave Tene- 
brarum. A panorama more deplorably desolate no human 
imagination can conceive. ‘To the right and left, as far as 
the eve could reach, there lay outstretched, like ramparts 
of the world, lines of horribly black and beetling clifl, whose 
Character of gloom was but the more forcibly illustrated by 
the surf which reared tigh up against it its white and ghastly 
crest, howling and shucking for ever. Just opposite the 
Promontory upon whose apex we were placed, and at a 
distance of some five or six miles out at sea, there was 
visible a small, bleak-looking island; or, more properly, its 
position was discernible through the wilderness of surge 
in which it was enveloped. About two miles nearer the land 
arose another of smaller size, hideously craggy and barren, 
and encompassed at various intervals by a cluster of dark 
rocks, 

The appearance of the ocean, in the space between the 
more distant island and the shore, had something very un- 
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usual about it. Although, at the time, so strong a gale was 
blowing landward that a brig in the remote offing lay to 
under a double-reefed trysail, and constantly plunged her 
whole hull out of sight, still there was here nothing like a 
regular swell, but only a short, quick, angry dashing of 
water in every direction—as well in the teeth of the wind as 
otherwise. Of foam there was little except in the immediate 
vicinity of the rocks. 

‘The island in the distance,’’ resumed the old man, ‘“‘is 
called by the Norwegians Vurrgh. The one midway is 
Moskoe. That a mile to the northward is Ambaaren. 
Yonder are Islesen, Hotholm, Keildhelm, Suarven, and 
Buckholm. Farther off, betwecn Moskoe and Vurrgh, are 
Otterholm, Flimen, Sandflesen, and Stockholm. These are 
the truce names of the places, but why it has been thought 
necessary to name them at all, is more than either you or I 
can understand. Do you hear anything? Do you sce any 
change in the water?” 

We had now been about ten minutes upon the top of 
Helseggen, to which we had ascended from the interior of 
Lofoden, so that we had caught no glimpse of the sea until 
it had burst upon us from the summit. As the old man 
spoke, I became aware of a loud and gradually increasing 
sound, like the moaning of a vast herd of buffaloes upon an 
American prairie; and at the same moment I perceived that 
what seamen term the chopping character of the ocean 
beneath us was rapidly changing into a current which set 
to the eastward. Even while I gazed, this current acquired 
a monstrous velocity. Each moment added to its speed, to 
its headlong impctuosity. In five minutes the whole sea as 
far as Vurrgh was lashed into ungovernable fury; but it was 
between Moskoe and the coast that the main uproar held 
its sway. Here the vast bed of the waters, seamed and 
scarred into a thousand conflicting channels, burst suddenly 
into frenzied convulsion—heaving, boiling, hissing—gyrating 
in gigantic and innumerable vortices, and all whirling and 
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In a few minutes more, there came over the scene another 
radical alteration. The general surface grew somewhat more 
smooth, and the whirlpools, one by onc, disappeared, while 
prodigious streaks of foam became apparent where none had 
been seen before, These streaks, at length, spreading out 
to a great distance, and entering into combination, took 
unto themselves the gyratory motion of the subsided waters 
and seemed to form the germ of another more vast. Sud- 
denly very suddenly-- this assumed a distinct and definite 
existence, in a cirdle of more than a mile in diameter. The 
edge of the whirl was represented by a broad belt of gleaming 
spray; but no particle of this shipped into the mouth of the 
terrific funnel, whose interior, as far as the eve could fathom 
It, was a smooth, shining, and jet-black wall of water, in- 
clined to the horizon at an angle of some forty-five degrees, 
speeding dizaily round and round with a swaying and 
sweltcning motion, and sending forth to the winds an 
appalling voice, half shrick, halfroar, such as not even the 
mighty cataract of Niagara ever lifts up in its agony to 
Heaven. 

The mountain trembled to its very base. and the rock 
rocked. To threw myself upon my face, and clung to the 
scant herbage in an excess of nervous agitation, 

“This.” said Tat length, to the old man—'"this can be 
nothing else than the great whirlpool of the Maelstrom.” 

“So itis sometimes termed,” said he. ‘‘We Norwegians call 
it the Moskoe-strom, from the island of Moskoe in the mid- 
way. 

The ordinery account of this vortex had by no means pre- 
pared me for what I saw. That of Jonas Ramus, which is 
perhaps the most circumstantial of any, cannot impart the 
faintest conception cither of the magnificence, or of the 
horror of the scene—or of the wild bewildering sense of the 
novel Which confounds the beholder. I am not sure from 
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what point of view the writer in question surveyed it, nor 
at what time; but it could neither have been from the 
summit of Helseggen, nor during a storm. There are some 
passages of his description, nevertheless, which may be 
quoted for their details, although their effect is exccedingly 
feeble in conveying an impression of the spectacle. 
“Between Lofoden and Moskoe,” he says, ‘“‘the depth of 
the water is between thirty-six and forty fathoms; but on the 
other side, toward Ver (Vurrgh) this depth decrcases so as 
not to afford a convenient passage for a vessel without the 
risk of splitting on the rocks, which happens even in the 
calmest weather. When it is flood, the stream runs up the 
country between Lofoden and Moskoe with a boisterous 
rapidity; but the roar of its impetuous cbb to the sea is scarce 
equalled by the loudest and most dreadful cataracts, the 
noise being heard several leagues off, and the vortices or pits 
are of such an extent and depth, that if a ship comes within 
its attraction, it is inevitably absorbed and carried down to 
the bottom, and there beat to pieces against the rocks; and 
when the water relaxes, the fragments thereof are thrown 
up again. But these intervals of tranquillity are only at the 
turn of the ebb and flood, and in calm weather, and last but 
a quarter of an hour, its violence gradually returning. When 
the stream is most boisterous, and its fury heightened by a 
storm, it is dangerous to come within a Norway mile of It. 
Boats, yachts, and ships have been carried away by not 
guarding against it before they were carried within its reach. 
It likewise happens frequently, that whales come too near 
the stream, and arc overpowered by its violence; and then 
it is impossible to describe their howlings and bellowings in 
their fruitless struggles to disengage themselves. A bear 
once, attempting to swim from Lofoden to Moskoe, was 
caught by the stream and borne down, while he roared 
terribly, so as to be heard on shore. Large stocks of firs and 
pine-trees, after being absorbed by the current, rise again 
broken and torn to such a degree as if bristles grew upon 
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them. This plainly shows the bottom to consist of craggy 
rocks, among which they are whirled to and fro. This stream 
is regulated by the flux and reflux of the sea—it being con- 
stantly high and low water every six hours. In the year 
1645, carly in the morning of Scxagesima Sunday, it raged 
with such noise and impctuosity that the very stones of the 
houses on the coast fell to the ground.” 

In regard to the depth of the water, I could not see how 
this could have been ascertained at all in the immediate 
vicinity of the vortex. The ‘forty fathoms’? must have refer- 
ence only to portions of the channe! close upon the shore 
either of Maskoe or Lofoden. ‘The depth in the centre of the 
Moskoe-strom must be unmeasurably greater; and no better 
prool of this fact is necessary than can be obtained from even 
the sidelong glance into the abyss of the whirl which may be 
had from the highest crag of Halseegen. Looking down 
from this pinnacle upon the howling Phlegethon below, I 
could not help smiling at the simplicity with which the 
honest Jonas Ramus records, as a matter difficult of belief, 
the anecdotes of the whales and the bears, for it appeared to 
me, in fact, a self-evident thing, that the largest ships of the 
line in existence, coming within the influence of that deadly 
attraction, could resist it as little as a feather the hurricane, 
and must disappear bodilv and at once. 

The attempts to account for the phenomenon—some of 
which, T remember, seemed to me sufficiently plausible in 
perusal -now wore ai very different) and unsatisfactory 
aspect. The idea generally received is that this, as well as 
three smaller vortices among the Ferroe Islands, ‘Shave no 
other cause than the collision of waves rising and falling, at 
flux and reflux, against a ridge of rocks and shelves, which 
confines the water so that it precipitates itself like a cataract; 
and thus the higher the flood rises, the deeper must the fall 
be, and the natural result of all is a whirlpool or vortex, the 
prodigious suction of which is sufficiently known by lesser 
experiments.”—These are the words of the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica. Kircher and others imagine that in the centre of 
the channel of the Maelstrém is an abyss penetrating the 
globe, and issuing in some very remote part—the Gulf of 
Bothnia being somewhat decidedly named in one instance. 
This opinion, idle in itself, was the one to which, as I gazed, 
my imagination most readily assented; and, mentioning it 
to the guide, I was rather surprised to hear him say that, 
although it was the view almost universally entertained of 
the subject by the Norwegians, it nevertheless was not. his 
own. As to the former notion he confessed his inability to 
comprchend 1t; and here I agreed with him—for, however 
conclusive on paper, it becomes altogether unintelligible, 
and even absurd, amid the thunder of the abyss. 

“You have a good look at the whirl now,” said the old man, 
“and if you creep round this crag, so as to get in its Iec, and 
deaden the roar of the water, I will tell you a story that will 
convince you I ought to know something of the Moskoe- 
strom.” 

I placed myself as desired, and he proceeded. 

“Myself and my two brothers once owned a schooner- 
rigged smack of about seventy tons burthen, with which we 
were in the habit of fishing among the islands beyond 
Moskoe, nearly to Vurrgh. In all violent eddies at sea there 
is good fishing, at proper opportunities, if only onc has the 
courage to attempt it: but among the whole of the Lofoden 
coastmen, we three were the only ones who made a regular 
business of going out to the islands, as J tell you. The usual 
grounds are a great way lower down to the southward. 
There fish can be got at all hours, without much risk, and 
thercfore these places are preferred. The choice spots over 
here among the rocks, however, not only yield the finest 
variety, but in far greater abundance; so that we often got 
in a single day, what the more timid of the craft could not 
scrape together in a weck. In fact, we made it a matter of 
desperate speculation—the risk of life standing instead of 
labour, and courage answering for capital. 
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“We kept the smack in a cove about five miles higher up 
the coast than this; and it was our practice, in fine weather, 
to take advantage of the fifteen minutes’ slack to push across 
the main channel of the Moskoc-strom, far above the pool, 
and then drop down upon anchorage somewhere near 
Otterholm, or Sandflesen, where the eddies are not so 
violent as elsewherc, Here we used to remain until nearly 
time for slack-water again, when we weighed and made for 
home, We never set out upon this expedition without a 
steady side wind for going and coming—one that we felt 
sure would not fail us before our return—and we seldom 
made a miscalculation upon this point. Twice, during stx 
years, we were forced to stay all mght at anchor on account 
of a dead calm, which is a rare thing indeed just about here; 
and once we had to remain on the grounds nearly a week, 
starving to death, owing to a gale which blew up shortly 
after our eriuval, and made the channel too boisterous to be 
thought of. Upon this occasion we should have driven out 
to seacin spite of everything (for the whirlpools threw us 
round and round so violently, that, at length, we fouled our 
anchor and dragged it) if at had not been that we drifted 
into one of the innumerable cross currents --here to-day and 
gone to-morrow -- which drove us under the lee of Flimen, 
where, by good luck, we brought up. 

“LT could not tell you the twentieth part of the difficulties 
we encountered ‘on the ground’---it is a bad spot to be in, 
even in good weather - but we made shift always to run the 
gauntlet of the Moskoe-strom itself without accident; 
Wthough at mes my heart has been in my mouth when 
we happened to be a minute or so behind or before the slack. 
Lhe wind sometimes was not as strong as we thought it at 
starting, and then we made rather less way than we could 
wish, while the current rendered the smack unmanageable. 
My eldest brother had a son cightcen years old, and I had 
two stout boys of my own. These would have been of great 
assistance at such times, in using the sweeps as well as after- 
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ward in fishing, but, somehow, although we ran the risk 
ourselves, we had not the heart to Ict the young ones get 
into the danger—for, after all said and done, it was a 
horrible danger, and that is the truth. 

“It is now within a few days of three years since what I 
am going to tell you occurred. It was on the tenth of July, 
18—, a day which the people of this part of the world will 
never forget—for it was one in which blew the most terrible 
hurricane that ever came out of the heavens. And yet all 
the morning, and indeed until late in the afternoon, there 
was a gentle and steady breeze from the south-west, while 
the sun shone brightly, so that the oldest seaman among us 
could not have foreseen what was to follow. 

“The three of us—my two brothers and myself—had 
crossed over to the islands about two o’clock p.m., and soon 
nearly loaded the smack with fine fish, which, we all re- 
marked, were more plenty that day than we had ever 
known them. It was just seven, by my watch, when we 
weighed and started for home, so as to make the worst of 
the Strom at slack-water, which we knew would be at eight. 

“We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard quarter, 
and for some time spanked along at a great rate, never 
dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw not the slightest 
reason to apprehend it. All at once we were taken aback 
.by a breeze from over Helseggen. This was most unusual— 
something that had never happened to us before—-and I 
began to feel a little uncasy, without exactly knowing why. 
We put the boat on the wind, but could make no headway 
at all for the cddics, and I was upon the point of proposing 
to return to the anchorage, when, looking astern, we saw 
the whole horizon covered with a singular copper-coloured 
cloud that rose with the most amazing velocity. 

‘In the meantime the breeze that had headed us off fell 
away, and we were dead becalmcd, drifting about in every 
direction. This state of things, however, did not last long 
enough to give us timc to think about it. In less than a 
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minute the sturm was upon us—in less than two the sky was 
entirely overcast—and what with this and the driving spray, 
it became suddenly so dark that we could not see cach other 
in the smack, 

“Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to attempt 
describing. ‘he oldest seaman in Norway never experienced 
anything like it. We had Jet our sails go by the run before 
it cleverly took us; but, at the first puff, both our masts went 
by the board as if they had been sawed off—the mainmast 
taking with it my youngest brother, who had lashed himself 
to it for safety. 

“Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that ever sat 
upon water, Tthad a complete flush deck, with only a small 
hatch near the bow, and this hatch it had always been our 
custom to batten dewn when about to cross the Strom, by 
way of precaution against the chopping seas. But for this 
circutnstance we should have foundered at once, for we lay 
enticcly buried for some moments. How my elder brother 
escaped destruction T cannot say, for I never had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining. For my part, as soon as I had Iet the 
foresail run, I threw myself flat on deck, with my fect against 
the narrow gunwale of the bow, and with my hands grasping 
a ring-bolt near the foot of the foremast. It was mere in- 
stinet that prompted me to do this --which was undoubtedly 
the very best thing I could have done—tor I was too much 
flurried to think. 

“For some moments we were completely deluged, as I say, 
and all this time I held my breath, and clung to the bolt. 
When I could stand it no longer I raised myself upon my 
knees, still keeping hold with my hands, and thus got my 
head clear. Presently our little boat gave herself a shake, 
just as a dog does in coming out of the water, and thus rid 
herself, in some measure, of the seas. I was now trying to get 
the better of the stupor that had come over me, and to collect 
my senses so as to sce what was to be done, when I felt some- 
body grasp my arm. It was my elder brother, and my heart 
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leaped for joy, for I had made sure he that was overboard; 
but the next moment all this joy was turned into horror, for 
he put his mouth close to my ear, and screamed out the 
word ‘Moskoe-strém!” 

‘‘No one ever will know what my feelings were at that 
moment. I shook from head to foot as if I had had the most 
violent fit of the ague. I knew what he meant by that one 
word well enough—I knew what he wished to make me 
understand. With the wind that now drove us on, we were 
bound for the whirl of the Strom, and nothing could save us! 

“You perceive that in crossing the Strom channel, we always 
went a long way up above the whirl, even in the calmest 
weather, and then had to wait and watch carcfully for the 
slack—but now we were driving right upon the pool itself, 
and in such a hurricane as this! “To be sure,’ I thought, 
‘we shall get there just about the slack—there is some little 
hope in that’; but in the next moment | cursed myself for 
being so great a fool as to dream of hope at all. I knew very 
well that we were doomed, had we been ten times a ninety- 
gun ship. 

“By this time the first fury of the tempest had spent itself, 
or perhaps we did not feel it so much, as we scudded before 
it, but at all events the seas, which at first had becn kept 
down by the wind, and lay flat and frothing, now got up 
into absolute mountains. A singular change, too, had come 
over the heavens. Around in every direction it was still as 
black as pitch, but nearly overhead there burst out, all at 
once, a circular rift of clear sky—as clear as I ever saw, and 
of a deep bright blue—and through it there blazed forth the 
full moon with a lustre that I never before knew her to wear. 
She lit up everything about us with the greatest distinctness 
—but, O God, what a scene it was to light up! 

“I now made one or two attempts to speak to my brother, 
but in some manner which I could not understand, the din 
had so increased that I could not make him hear a single 
word, although I screamed at the top of my voice in his ear. 
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Presently he shook his head, looking as pale as death, and 
held up one of his fingers, as if to say ‘listen!’ 

“At first I could not make out what he meant, but soon a 
hideous thought flashed upon me. [ dragged my watch 
from its fob. It was not going. I glanced at its face by the 
moonlight, and then burst into tears as T flung it far away 
into the ocean. Jt had run down at seven o'clock! We were behind 
the time of the slack, and the whirl of the Strom was in full fury! 

“When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, and not 
decp Jaden, the waves in a strong gale, when she is going 
large, sccm always to slip from beneath her which appears 
strange toa hLandsman and this is what as called nding, in 
sea phic. Well, so far we had ndden the swells very 
Cleverly, but presently a gigantic sea happened to take us 
nightunder the counter, and bore us with it as at rose up — 
up- asafinto the skv. TP would not have beheved that any 
wate could rise so hieh. And then down we came with a 
sweep, a shde, and a plunge that made me feel sick and 
dizzy, asaf Po owas falling from: some lofty mountain-top in a 
dream. But while we were up TD had thrown a quick glance 
around and that one glance was all-sufhcient. To saw our 
et position incan instant. The Moskoe-strom whirlpool 
Was about a quarter of a mile dead ahead = but no more lke 
the evervday Moskoe-strom than the whirl, as vou now see 
it, as dike vaomull-race. Ef Thad not known where we were, 
and whatowe had to expect, P should not have recognised 
the place atall As atwas, involuntarily closed my eves in 
horror, The hds clenched themselves together as if in a 
SpPsisin, 

“He could not have been more than two minutes afterwards 
until we suddenly felt the waves subside, and were enveloped 
in foam. “The boat made a sharp half-curn to larboard, and 
then shot ofFin its new direction like a thunderbolt. At the 
sane moment the roaring noise of the water was completely 
drowned in a kind of shrill shrick—such a sound as you 
might imagine given out by the water-pipes of many thou- 
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sand steam-vesscls letting off their steam all together. We 
were now in the belt of surf that always surrounds the whirl; 
and I thought, of course, that another moment would 
plunge us into the abyss, down which we could only sce 
indistinctly on account of the amazing velocity with which 
we were borne along. The boat did not scem to sink into 
the water at all, but to skim like an air-bubble upon the 
surface of the surge. Her starboard side was next the whirl, 
and on the larboard arose the world of ocean we had left. 
It stood like a huge writhing wall between us and the 
horizon. 

“It may appear strange, but now, when we were in the 
very jaws of the gulf, U felt more composed than when we 
were only approaching it. Having made up my mind to 
hope no more, I got rid of a great deal of that terror which 
unmanned me at first. T suppose it was despair that strung 
my nerves. 

“ft may look like boasting, but what TF tell you is truth. I 
beyan to reflect how magnificent a thing it was to die in 
such a manner, and how foolish it was inoime to think of so 
paltry a consideration as my own individual life, in view of 
so wondertul a manifestation of God's power. [do believe 
that I blushed with shame when this idea crossed my mind. 
After a little while To became possessed with the keenest 
curiosity about the whirl itself, [positively felt a risk to 
explore its depths, even at the sacrifice Twas going to make; 
and my principal grief was that T should never be able to 
tell my old companions on shore about the mysteries I 
should see. These, no doubt, were singular fancies to occupy 
a man’s mind in such extremity; and I have often thought 
since, that the revolutions of the boat around the pool might 
have rendered me a hitde light-headed. 

“There was another circumstance which tended to restore 
my sclf-possession, and this was the cessation of the wind, 
which could not reach us in our present situation,—-for, as 
you saw for yourself, the belt of surf is considerably lower 
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than the general bed of the ocean, and this latter now 
towered above us, a high, black, mountainous ridge. If you 
have never been at sea in a heavy gale, you can form no 
idea of the confusion of mind occasioned by the wind and 
spray together. They blind, deafen, and strangle you, and 
take away all power of action or reflecuon. But we were 
now, In a great measure, nid of these annoyanccs,—just as 
death-condemned felons in prison are allowed petty indul- 
gences, forbidden them while their doom is yet uncertain. 

“How often we made the circuit of the belt it is impossible 
to savy We carcered round and round for perhaps an hour, 
flying rather than flodting, getting gradually more and more 
mnto the muddle of the surge, and then nearer and nearer to 
is horeble mner edge All this Gme T had never let go of 
the ring-bolt My brother was at the stern, holding on to a 
small empty water-cach which had been securely lashed 
vinden the coop of the counter, and was the only thing on 
deck that ad not been swept overboard when the gale first 
tookius As we approached the brink of the pit he let go his 
hold upon the, and made for the ring, from which, mn the 
agony af has terror, he endeavoured to force mv hands, as 
mowas not bares enough to afford us both a secure grasp. 
Poneser felt deeper viict than when To saw him attempt this 
act althouch b knew he was a madman when he did it— 
A caving maniac through sheer frighe TD did not care, how- 
ever, to contet the pamt with him. DP knew at could make 
no difference whether cther of us held an at all, so F let him 
have the bolt, and went astern to the cask. This there was 
no great dithculty in doing; for the smack flew round steadily 
enough, and upon an even keel, only swaving to and fro 
with the immense sweeps and swelters of the whirl. Scarcely 
had T secure 1 nivself in my new position, when we gave a 
wild lurch to starboard, and rushed headlong into the abyss. 
1 muttered a hurried prayer to God, and thought all was 
over. 


“As I felt the ackening sweep of the descent, I had instinc- 
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tively tightened my hold upon the barrel and closed my 
cyes. For some seconds I dared not open them, while I 
expected instant destruction, and wondered that I was not 
already in my death-struggles with the water. But moment 
after moment clapsed. I still lived. The sense of falling had 
ceased; and the motion of the vessel seemed much as it had 
been before while tn the belt of foam, with the exception 
that she now lay more along. I took courage, and looked 
once again upon the scene. 

“Never shall I forget the sensation of awe, horror, and 
admirauon with which I gazed about me. ‘The boat ap- 
peared to be hanging, as if by magic, midway down, upon 
the intcrior surface of a funnel vast in circumference, prodi- 
gious in depth, and whose perfectly smooth sides might 
have been mistaken for ebony but for the bewildering 
rapidity with which they spun around, and for the gleaming 
and ghastly radiance they shot forth, as the rays of the full 
moon, from that circular rift amid the clouds which I have 
already described, streamed in a flood of golden glory 
along the black walls, and far away down into the Inmost 
recesses of the abyss. 

“At first I was too much confused to observe anything 
accurately. The general burst of terrific grandeur was all 
that I] beheld. When [ recovered myself a little, however, 
my gaze fell instinctively downward. In this direction I was 
able to obtain an unobstructed view from the manner in 
which the smack hung on the inclined surface of the pool. 
She was quite upon an even keel— that is to say, her deck 
lay in a plane parallel with that of the water - but this latter 
sloped at an angle of more than forty-five degices, so that 
we seemed to be lying upon our beain ends. | could not 
help observing, nevertheless, that 1 had scarcely more difh- 
culty in maintaining my hold and footing in this situation 
than if we had been upon a dead level; and this, I suppose, 
was owing to the speed at which we revolved. 

“The rays of the moon scemed to search the very bottom 
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of the profound gulf; but still 1 could make out nothing 
distinctly on account of a thick mist in which everything 
there was enveloped, and over which there hung a mag- 
nificent rainbow, like that narrow and tottering bridge 
which Mussulmans say is the only pathway between Time 
and Eternity, “This mist or spray was no doubt occasioned 
by the clashing of the great walls of the funnel, as they all 
met together at the bottom, but the vell that went up to the 
heavens from out of that mist I dare not attempt to describe. 

“Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt of foam 
above, had canied us to a great distance down the slope; 
but our further descent was by no means proportionate. 
Round and round we swept, not with any uniform move- 
ment, butin dizzying swings and jerks that sent us some- 
times only afew hundred yards, sometimes nearly the com- 
plete cireuit of the whitl Our progress downward, at cach 
revolution, was slow, but very perceptuble. 

“Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid cbony 
on which we were thus borne, Po pereeived that our boat 
was not the only objectin the cmbrace of the whirl, Both 
above and below us were fragments of vessels, large masses 
of bunlding-timber and trunks of trees, with many smaller 
articles, such as pieces of house furniture, broken boxes, 
barrels and staves, DT have already described the unnatural 
curiosity which had taken the place of my original terrors. 
It appeared to grow upon me as ] drew nearer and nearer 
tomy dreadful doom. LT now began to watch, with a strange 
Interest, the numerous things that floated in our company. 
IT must have been delirious, for T even sought amusement in 
speculating upon the relauve velocities of their several 
descents towards the foam below. ‘This fir-tree,’ ] found my- 
self at one time saying, ‘will certainly be the next thing that 
takes the awful plunge and disappears’; and then I was dis- 
appointed to find that the wreck of a Dutch merchant ship 
overtook itand went down before. At length, after making 
several guesses of this nature, and being deceived in all, this 
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fact—the fact of my invariable miscalculation—sct me upon 
a train of reflection that made my limbs tremble again, and 
my heart beat heavily once more. 

“ft was not a new terror that thus affected me, but the 
dawn of a more exciting Aope. This hope arose partly from 
memory, and partly from present observation. I called to 
mind the great varicty of buoyant matter that strewed the 
coast of Lofoden, having been absorbed and then thrown 
forth by the Moskoe-strom. By far the greater number of 
the articles were shattered in the most extraordinary manner 
—so chafed and roughened as to have the appearance of 
being stuck full of splinters—but then I distinetly recollected 
that there were some of them which were not disfigured at 
all. Now I could not account for this difference except by 
supposing that the roughened fragments were the only ones 
which had been completely absorbed—that the others had 
entered the whirl at so late a period of the ude, or, from 
some reason, had descended so slowly after entering, that 
they did not reach the bottom before the turn of the flood 
came, or of the ebb, as the case might be. I conceived it 
possible, in either instance, that they might thus be whirled 
up again to the level of the ocean, without undergoing the 
fate of those which had been drawn in more early or ab- 
sorbed more rapidly. I made, also, three important observa- 
tions. The first was that, as a general rule, the larger the 
bodies were, the more rapid their descent; the second, that, 
between two masses of equal extent, the one spherical, and 
the other of any other shape, the superiority in speed of descent 
was with the sphere; the third, that, between two masses 
of equal size, the one cylindrical, and the other of any other 
shape, the cylinder was absorbed the more slowly. Since 
my escape, I have had several conversations on this subject 
with an old schoolmaster of the district, and it was from him 
that I learned the use of the words ‘cylinder’ and ‘sphere.’ 
He explained to me—although I have forgotten the ex- 
planation—how what I observed was, in fact, the natural 
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consequence af the forms of the floatmg fragments, and 
showed me how it happened that a cylinder, swimming in 
a vortex, offered more resistance to its suction, and was 
drawn in with greater difhculty than an cqually bulky 
body, af any form whatever ! 

“There was one startling circumstance which went a great 
way aim enforcing these observations, and rendering me 
anions to turn them to account, and this was that, at every 
revolution, we passed something like a barrcl, or else the 
yard or the mast of a vessel, while manv of these things which 
had been on our level when I first opened my eyes upon the 
wonders of the whirlpool were now high up above us, and 
secmed to have moved but litde from their original station. 

“Eno longer hesitated what todo. Presalved to lish myself 
secutely to the water-cask upon which TP now held, to cut 
it leowae from the counter, and to throw myself with it into 
the water FP attracted mv brother's attention by signs, 
painted to the floating barrels that came near us, and did 
evervthing inomy power to make him understand what I 
was about todo. DP thought at length that he comprehended 
mv deaugn, but, whether this was the case or not, he shook 
lus head despamsngly, and relused to move from his station 
by the ring-bolt. Tt was ampossible to reach him, the emer- 
gency admitted of no delay, and so, with a bitter struggle, 
PE reagned him to hiv fate, fastened myself to the cask by 
means of the lashings which secured it to the counter, and 
precipitated myself with at into the sea, without another 
moment's heatauion., 

“The result was precisely what I hoped it might be. As it 
is myself who now tell vou this tale; as you sce that I did 
escape, and as you are already in possession of the mode in 
which this escape was effected, and must therefore anticipate 
all that I have turther to sav, I will bring my story quickly 
to conclusion. Ht might have been an hour, or thereabouts, 
after mv quitting the smack, when, having descended to a 

bSNee Arctumedes, De Jnevdentibus in Fluide, ib. 2. 
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vast distance bencath me, it made three or four wild gyra- 
tions in rapid succession, and, bearing my loved brother 
with it, plunged headlong, at once and for ever, into the 
chaos of, foam below. The barrel to which I was attached 
sank verv little farther than half the distance between the 
bottom of the gulf and the spot at which I leaped overboard, 
before a great change took place in the character of the 
whirlpool. The slope of the sides of the vast funnel became 
momently Iess and less steep. The gyrations of the whirl 
grew gradually less and Icss violent. By degrees the froth 
and the rainbow disappeared, and the bottom of the gulf 
seemed slowly to uprise. The sky was clear, the winds had 
gone down, and the full moon was setting radiantly in the 
west, when I found myself on the surface of the ocean, in 
full view of the shores of Lofoden, and above the spot wheré 
the pool of the Moskoe-strom had been. It was the hour of 
the slack, but the sea still heaved in mountainous waves 
from the effects of the hurricane. [ was borne violently into 
the channel of the Strom, and in a few minutes was hurried 
down the coast into the ‘grounds’ of the fishermen. A boat 
picked me up, exhausted from fatigue and- now that the 
danger was removed = speechless from the memory of Its 
horror. Those who drew me on board were my old mates 
and daily companions, but they knew me no more than 
they would have known a traveller from the spirit-land. 
My hair, which had been raven black the day before, was 
as white as you see it now. They say too that the whole 
expression of my countenance had changed. I told thern 
my story—they did not believe it. I now tell it to_you, and 
I can scarcely expect you to put more faith in it than did 
the merry fishermen of Lofoden.”’ 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


(1822-1909) 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Pst prpose that very few casual readers of the New York 
Herald of August 13, 1863, observed, in an obscure corner, 
among the “Deaths,” the announcement,— 


VNUEAN. Died, on board U.S. Corvette Lrvant, Lat. 2° 11' 
5. Long. 13t W., on the rth of May, Pinup Noran,” 


I happened to observe it, because I was stranded at the old 
Mission Howse in Mackinaw, waiting for a Lake Superior 
steamer which did not choase to come, and I was devouring 
to the verv stubble all the current literature I could get hold 
of, even down to the deaths and marriages in the L/erald. My 
Inemory for names and people is good, and the reader will 
see, ashe goes on, that I had reason enough to remember 
Philip Nolan, There are hundreds of readers who would 
have paused at that announcement, if the officer of the 
Lerant who reported it had chosen to make it thus: Died, 
May rt, ‘fan. Man wirnour a Country.” For it was as 
“The Man without a Country” that poor Philip Nolan had 
generally been known by the officers who had him in charge 
during some filty years, as, indeed, by all the men who sailed 
under them | dare sav there is many aman who has taken 
wine with him once a fortnight, in a three years’ cruisc, who 
never huew that his name was “Nolan,” or whether the poor 
wretch had anv name at all. 

There can now be no possible harm in telling this poor 
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creature’s story. Reason enough there has been till now, 
ever since Madison’s administration went out in 1817, for 
very strict secrecy, the secrecy of honor itself, among the 
gentlemen of the navy who have had Nolan in successive 
charge. And certainly it speaks well for the esprit de corps of 
the profession, and the personal honor of its members, that 
to the press this man’s story has been wholly unknown,—and, 
I think, to the country at large also. I have reason to think, 
from some investigations I made in the Naval Archives when 
I was attached to the Bureau of Construction, that every 
official report relating to him was burned when Ross burned 
the public buildings at Washington. Once of the Tuckers, or 
possibly onc of the Watsons, had Nolan in charge at the end 
of the war; and when, on returning from his cruise, he re- 
ported at Washington to one of the Crowninshields,—who 
was in the Navy Department when he came home,—he 
found that the Department ignored the whole business. 
Whether they really knew nothing about it, or whether it 
was a “‘Non mt ricordo,”’ determined on as a piece of policy, I 
do not know. But this I do know, that since 1817, and 
possibly before, no naval officer has mentioned Nolan in his 
report of a cruise. 

But, as I say, there is no need for secrecy any longer. And 
now the poor creature is dead, it seems to me worth while to 
tell a litde of his story, by way of showing young Americans of 
to-day what it is to be A MAN witHouT A Country. 


Philp Nolan was as fine a young officer as there was in the 
‘Legion of the West,” as the Western division of our army 
was then called. When Aaron Burr madc his first dashing 
expedition down to New Orleans in 1805, at Fort Massac, or 
somewhere above on the river, he met, as the Devil would 
have it, this gay, dashing, bight young fellow; at some 
dinner-party, I think. Burr marked him, talked to him, 
walked with him, took him a day or two’s voyage in his flat- 
boat, and, in short, fascinated him. For the next year, 
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barrack-life was very tame to poor Nolan. He occasionally 
availed himself of the permission the great man had given 
him to write to him. Long, high-worded, stilted letters the 
poor boy wrote and rewrote and copied. But never a line did 
he have in reply from the gay deceiver. The other boys in the 
carrison sneered at him, because he sacrificed in this un- 
requited affection for a politician the time which they 
devoted to Monongahela, hazard, and high-low-jack. 
Bourbon, euchre, and poker were still unknown. But one 
day Nolan had his revenge. This me Burr came down the 
river, Not as an attorney secking a place for his office, but asa 
disguised conqueror, He had defeated I know not how many 
district-attorneys; he had dined at IT know not how many 
public dinners; he had been heralded in TP know not how 
many Weekly Arguses, and it was rumored that he had an 
army behind him and an empire before him. It was a great 
day) his erasal te poor Nolan) Burr had not been at the 
fort an hour before he sent for him. That evening he asked 
Nolan to take him outinm hos shail, to show him a cCanebrake 
ofa cotton-wood tree, as he said, really to seduce him; and 
by the ame the sail was over, Nolan was enlisted body and 
soul trom that tune, though he did not yet know it, he 
lived as A MAN WILHOUT A COUNTRY. 

What Bure meant to do PT know no more than vou, dear 
reader. Tots none of our business just now. Only, when the 
grand catastrophe came, and Jetlerson and the House of 
Virgima of that day undertook to break on the wheel all the 
posable Clarences of the then House of York, by the great 
treason drial at Richmond, some of the lesser fry an that 
distant Mississippi Valley, which was farther from us than 
Puget’s Sound ts to-day, introduced the hike novelty on their 
provincial stage; and, to while away the monotony of the 
summer at Fort Adams, got up, for spectacles, a string of court- 
mairGals on the othcers there. One and another of the 
colonels and majors were tried, and, to fill out the list, little 
Nolan, agdast whom, Heaven knows, there was evidence 
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enough,—that he was sick of the service, had been willing to 
be false to it, and would have obeyed any order to march 
any-whither with anyone who would follow him had the 
order been signed, “By command of His Exc. A. Burr.” 
The courts dragged on. The big flies escaped,—rightly for all 
I know. Nolan was proved guilty enough, as I say; yet you 
and I would never have heard of him, reader, but that, 
when the president of the court asked him at the close 
whether he wished to say anything to show that he had 
always been faithful to the United States, he cried out, in a 
fit of frenzy,— 

“Damn the United States! I wish I may never hear of the 
United States again!” 

I suppose he did not know how the words shocked old 
Golonel Morgan, who was holding the court. Half the 
officers who sat in it had served through the Revolution, and 
their lives, not to sav their necks, had been risked for the 
very idea which he so cavahierly cursed in his madness. He, 
on his part, had grown up in the West of those davws, in the 
midst of “Spanish plot,’ “Orleans plot,” and all the rest. 
He had been educated on a plantation where the finest 
company was a Spanish officer or a French merchant from 
Orleans. His education, such as it was, had been perfected 
in commercial expeditions to Vera Cruz, and TF think he told 
me his father once hired an Englishman to be a private tutor 
for a winter on the plantation. He had spent half his youth 
with an older brother, hunting horses in ‘Texas; and, in a 
word, to him “United States” was scarcely a reality. Yet he 
had been fed by “United States” for all the years since he 
had been in the army. He had sworn on his faith as a Chris 
tian to be true to “United States.” Pt was “United States” 
which gave him the uniform he wore, and the sword by his 
side. Nay, my poor Nolan, it was only because “United 
States” had picked you out first as one of her own confiden- 
tial men of honor that “‘A. Burr” cared for you a straw more 
than for the flat-boat men who sailed his ark for him. I do 
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not excuse Nolan; I only explain to the reader why he 


damned hus country, and wished he might never hear her 
name ain. 

He never did hear her name but once again. From that 
moment, September 23, 1807, till the day he died, May 13, 
1863, he never heard her name again. For that half- 
century and more he was a man without a country. 

Old Morgan, as I said, was terribly shocked. If Nolan had 
compared George Washington to Benedict Amold, or had 
cried, “God save King George,”” Morgan would not have felt 
worse, He called the court into his private room, and re- 
turned in fifteen nunutes, with a face like a sheet, to say,— 

“Prisoners, hear the sentence of the Court! The Court 
decides, subject to the approval of the President, that you 
never hear the name of the United States again.” 

Nolan laughed. But nobody else laughed. Old Morgan 
wats too solemn, and the whole room was hushed dead as 
night for a minute, Even Nolan Jost his swagger in a moment. 
Then Morgan added,—- 

“Mr. Marshal, take the prisoner to Orleans in an armed 
boat, and deliver him to the naval commander there.” 

Vhe marshal gave his orders and the prisoner was taken 
out of court. 

“Mr. Marshal,” continued old Morgan, “see that no one 
menuons the United States to the prisoner. Mr. Marshal, 
make my respects to Licutenant Mitchell at Orleans, and 
request him to order that no one shall mention the United 
States to the pusoner while he is on board ship. You will 
receive your written orders from the ofhicer on duty here this 
evening. The court is adjourned without day.” 

[ have always supposed that Colonel Morgan himself took 
the proceediags of the court to Washington city, and ex- 
plained them to Mr. Jefferson. Certain it is that the Presi- 
dent approved them, —certain, that is, if I may believe the 
men who say they have seen his signature. Before the 
Neutilus got round from New Orleans to the Northern 
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Atlantic coast with the prisoner on board, the sentence had 
been approved, and he was a man without a country. 

The plan then adopted was substantially the same which 
was necessarily followed ever after. Perhaps it was suggested 
by the necessity of sending him by water from Fort Adams 
and Orleans. The Sccretary of the Navy—it must have been 
the first Crowninshield, though he is a man I do not remem- 
ber—was requested to put Nolan on board a government 
vessel bound on a long cruise, and to direct that he should 
be only so far confined there as to make it certain that he 
never saw or heard of the country. We had few long cruises 
then, and the navy was very much out of favor; and as 
almost all of this story is traditional, as I have explained, I 
do not know certainly what his first cruise was. But the 
commander to whom he was intrusted,—perhaps it was 
Tingcy or Shaw, though I think it was one of the younger 
men,—we are all old enough now,—regulated the etiquette 
and the precautions of the affair, and according to his 
scheme, they were carried out, I suppose, tall Nolan died. 

When I was second officer of the Intrepid, some thirty years 
after, I saw the original paper of instructions. I have been 
sorry ever since that I did not copy the whole of it. It ran, 
however, much in this way:— 


“WASHINGTON ‘with a date, which must 
have been late in 1807). 


“*Sir,—You will receive from Licutenant Neale the person 
of Philip Nolan, late a licutenant in the United States Army. 

“This person on his trial by court-martial expressed, with 
an oath, the wish that he might ‘never hear of the United 
States again.’ 

“The Court sentenced him to have his wish fulfilled. 

“For the present, the execution of the order is intrusted by 
the President to this Department. 

“You will take the prisoner on board your ship, and keep 
him there with such precautions as shall prevent his escape. 
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“You will provide him with such quarters, rations, and 
clothing as would be proper for an officer of his late rank, if 
he were a passenger on your vessel on the business of his 
Government. 

“The gentlemen on board will make any arrangements 
agreeable to themselves regarding his socicty. He 1s to be 
exposed to no indignity of any kind, nor is he ever un- 
necessarily to be reminded that he is a prisoner. 

“But under no circumstances is he ever to hear of his 
country or to see any information regarding it; and you will 
especially caution all the officers under your command to 
take care, that, in the various indulgences which may be 
granted, this rule, in which his punishment is involved, shall 
not be broken. 

“Teas the intention of the Government that he shall never 
again see the country which he has disowned. Before the end 
of your cruise vou will reecive orders which will give cflect to 
this intention, 

“Respectfully vours, 
“Wo SourHARD, for the 
“Sceretary of the Navy.” 


If thad onty preserved the whole of this paper, there would 
be no break in the beginning of my sketch of dhis story. For 
Gaptuin Shaw, fit were he, handed it te his successor in the 
charge, and he to his, and P suppose the commander of the 
Levant has at to-day as his authonty for keeping this man in 
this mild custody. 

The tule adopted on board the ships on which T have met 
“the man without a country” was, lL think, transmitted from 
the beginning No mess liked to have him permanently, 
because his presence cucolfall talk of home or of the prospect 
af return, of politics or letters, of peace or of war,—cut off 
more than halfithe talk men liked to have at sea. But it was 
always thought too hard that he should never mect the rest 
of us, except to touch hats, and we finally sank into one 
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system. He was not permitted to talk with the men, unless 
an officer was by. With officers he had unrestrained inter- 
course, as far as they and he chose. But he grew shy, though 
he had favorites: I was one. Then the captain always asked 
him to dinner on Monday. Every mess in succession took up 
the invitation in its turn. According to the size of the ship, 
you had him at your mess more or less often at dinner. His 
breakfast he ate in his own state-room,-- he always had a 
state-room,—which was where a sentinel or somebody on the 
watch could see the door. And whatever else he ate or 
drank, he ate or drank alone. Sometimes, when the marines 
or sailors had any special jollifieation, they were permitted to 
invite *Plain-Buttons,”” as they called him. Then Nolan was 
sent with some officer, and the men were forbidden to speak 
of home while he was there. I believe the theory was that the 
sight of his punishment did them good. They called him 
*Plain-Buttons,”” because, while he always chose to wear a 
regulation army-uniform, he was not permitted to wear the 
army-button, for the reason that it bore either the initials or 
the insignia of the country he had disowned. 

] remember, soon after FP joined the navy, T was on shore 
with some of the older officers from our ship and from the 
Brandywine, which we had met at Alexandria. We had leave 
to make a party and go up to Cairo and the Pyramids. As we 
jogged along (you went on donkeys then), some of the gentle- 
men i we boys called them “Dons,” but the phrase was long 
since changed) fell to talking about Nolan, and somcone 
told the system which was adopted from the first about his 
books and other reading. As he was almost never permitted 
to go on shore, even though the vessel lay in port for months, 
his tme at the best hung heavy; and everybody was per- 
mitted to lend him books, if they were not published in 
America and made no allusion to it. These were Common 
cnough in the old days, when people in the other hemisphere 
talked of the United States as little as we do of Paraguay. He 
had almost all the forcign papers that came into the ship, 
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sooner or later; only somebody must go over them first, and 
cut out any advertisement or stray paragraph that alluded to 
America. This was a little crucl sometimes, when the back 
of what was cut out might be as innocent as Hesiod. Right 
in the midst of one of Napoleon’s battles, or onc of Canning’s 
speeches, poor Nolan would find a great hole, because on the 
back of the page of that paper there had been an advertise- 
ment of a packet for New York, or a scrap from the Presi- 
dent's message. I say this was the first time I ever heard of 
this plan, which afterwards I had enough and more than 
enough to do with. ] remember it, because poor Phillips, 
who was gf the party, as soon as the allusion to reading was 
made, told a story of something which happened at the Cape 
of Good Hope on Nolan's first voyage; and it is the only 
thing [ever knew of that voyage. They had touched at the 
Gape, and had done the civil thing with the English Admiral 
and the feet, and then, leaving for a long cruise up the 
Indian Ocean, Phillips bad borrowed a lot of English books 
from an officer, which, in those days, as indeed in these, was 
quite a windfall. Among them, as the Devil would order, 
was the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” which they had all of 
them heard of, but which most of them had never seen. I 
think it could not have been published long. Well, nobody 
thought there could be any risk of anvthing national in that, 
though Phillips swore old Shaw had cut out the “Tempest” 
from Shakespeare belore he let Nolan have it, because he 
saad “the Bermudas ought to be ours, and, by Jove, should 
be one dav.” So Nolan was permitted to join the circle one 
afternoon when a lot of them sat on deck smoking and read- 
ing aloud. People do not do such things so often now; but 
when IT was voung we got rid of a great deal of time so. 
Well, so at happened that in his turn Nolan took the book 
and read to the others; and he read very well, as I know. 
Nobody in the circle knew a line of the poem only it was all 
magic and Border chiv.ury, and was ten thousand years ago. 
Poor Nolan read steadily through the fifth canto, stopped a 
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minute and drank something, and then began, without a 
thought of what was coming,— 


“‘Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himscif hath said,’’-~ 


It seems impossible to us that anybody ever heard this for the 
first time; but all these fellows did then, and poor Nolan 
himself went on, still unconsciously or mechanically,- - 


“This as mv own ors nate) fend” 


Then they all saw something was to pay; but he expected to 
get through, I suppose, turned a hittle pale, but plunged on, 


“Whose heart hath ne'er within hum burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a forcign strand? - 
If such there breathe, vo, mark ham well,” - 


By this time the men were all beside themselves, wishing 
there was any wav to make him turn over two pages; but 
he had not quite presence of mind for that; he gagged a 
little, colored crimson, and staggered on, - 


“For bm no minstrel raptures swell, 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can ¢ aim, 
Despite there titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concenured all an self,’ — 


and here the poor fellow choked, Could not go on, but 
started up, swung the bouk into the sea, vanished into his 
state-room, “And by Jove,” said Phillips, “we did not see 
him for two months again. And I had to make up some 
beggarly story to that English surgeon why I did not return 
his Walter Scott to him.” 

That story shows about the time when Nolan’s bragga- 
docio must have broken down. At first, they said, he took a 
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very high tone, considered his imprisonment a mere farce, 
affected to enjoy the voyage, and all that; but Phillips said 
that after he came out of his state-room he never was the 
same man again. He never read aloud again, unless it was 
the Bible or Shakespeare, or something else he was sure of. 
But it was not that merely. He never entered in with the 
other young men exactly as a companion again. He was 
always shy afterwards, when [ knew him,—-very seldom 
spoke. unless he was spoken to, except to a very few friends. 
He lighted up occasionally, -E remember late in his life 
hearing hin fairly eloquent on something which had been 
suggested to him by one of Flechier’s sermons,—but 
generally be had the nervous, tired Jook of a heart- 
wounded man 

When Captain Shaw was coming home, if, as Tsay, it was 
Shaw, rather to the surprise of every body thes made one of 
the Windward IMands, and lav off and on for nearly a week, 
The boys sud the officers were sick of salt-jumk, and meant 
to have turtle-soup before they came home. But after 
several days the Warren Game to the same rendesvous; they 
exchanged sugnal,; she sent to Phillips and these homew ard- 
bound men letters and papers, and told them she was out- 
ward-bound, perhaps to the Mediternanean, and took poor 
Nolan and his traps on the boat back to try his second cruise. 
He looked very blank when he was told to get ready to join 
her. He had known enough of the signs of the skv to know 
that all that moment he was going “home.” But this was a 
distinct evidence of something he had not thought of, per- 
haps, -that there was oo goimyg home for him, even to a 
prison. And this was the first of some twenty such transfers, 
which brought him sooner or later into half our best vessels, 
but which kept him: all his life at least some hundred mies 
from the country he had hoped he might never hear of again. 

It may have been on fhat second cruise,—it was once 
when he was up the Mediterrancan,-—that Mrs. Graff, the 
celebrated Southern beauty of those days, danced with him. 
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They had been lying a long time in the Bay of Naples, and 
the officers were very intimate in the English ficet, and there 
had been great festivities, and our men thought they must 
give a great ball on board the ship. How they ever did it on 
board the Warren I am sure I do not know. Perhaps it was 
not the |arren, or perhaps ladics did not take up so much 
room as they do now. They wanted to use Nolan's state- 
room for something, and they hated to do it without asking 
him to the ball; so the captain said they might ask him, if 
they would be responsible that he did not talk with the 
wrong people, “who would give him intelligence.”’ So the 
dance went on, the finest party that had ever been known, | 
dare say; for I never heard of a man-of-war ball that was not. 
For ladies they had the family of the American consul, one 
or two travellers who had adventured so far, and a nice bevy 
of English girls and matrons, perhaps Lady Hamilton her- 
self. 

Well, different officers relieved each other in standing and 
talking with Nolan in a friendly way, so as to be sure that 
nobody else spoke to him. The dancing went on with 
spirit, and after a while even the fellows who took this honor- 
ary guard of Nolan ccased to fear any contretemps. Only when 
some English lady—Lady Hamilton, as I said, perhaps—- 
called for a set of “American dances,” an odd thing hap- 
pened. Everybody then danced contra-dances. The black 
band, nothing loath, conferred as to what “American 
dances” were, and started off with “Virginia Reel,” which 
they followed with ‘“‘Moncy-Musk,”’ which, in its turn in 
those days, should have been followed by ‘“The Old Thir- 
teen.”” But just as Dick, the leader, tapped for his fiddles to 
begin, and bent forward, about to say, in true negro state 
‘***The Old Thirteen,’ gentlemen and ladies!” as he had 
said ‘* ‘Virginny Reel,’ if you please!” and ** ‘Moncy-Musk,’ 
if you please!” the captain’s boy tapped him on the shoulder, 
whispered to him, and he did not announce the name of the 
dance; he mercly bowed, began on the air, and they all fell 
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to, the officers teaching the English girls the figure, but not 
telling them why it had no name. 

But that 1s not the story I started to tell. As the dancing 
went on, Nolan and our fellows all got at ease, as I said,— 
so much so, that it seemed quite natural for him to bow to 
that splendid Mrs Graff, and say,— 

“PE hope vou have not forgotten me, Miss Rutledge. Shall I 
have the honor of dancing?” 

He did atso quickly, that Fellows, who was with him, could 
not hinder um = = She laughed and said, — 

“Dam not Miss Rutledge any longer, Mr. Nolan; but I will 
dance all the same," just nodded to Fellows, as if to say he 
must lease Mr Nolan to her, and Jed him off to the place 
where the dance was forming 

Nolin thought he had got his chance He had known her at 
Philadelphia, and atother places had met her, and this was a 
Godsend You could not talk in contra-dances, as vou do in 
cotlhions, or evenan the pauses of waltzing, but there were 
chances for tongues and sounds, as well as for eves and 
blushes He began with’ her travels, and Europe, and 
Vesuvius, and the Prenchs and then, when thes had worked 
down, and had that long talking ame at the bottom of the 
set, he said boldly, - a hittle pale, she said, as she told me the 
story Vers after, 

“And what do vou hear from home, Mas Graff?” 

And that splendid) creature looked through him. Jove! 
how she mast have looked through him! 

“Home! Aft Nolan! TP thouwht vou were the man who 
never wanted to hear of home again!” -and she walked 
direetly up the deck to her husband, and left: poor Nolan 
alone, ashe always was. - He did not dance again. I cannot 
give any history of him oan order; nobody can now; and, 
Indeed, Tam not tring to. 

These are the traditions, which I sort out, as I believe 
them, from the myths which have been told about this man 
for forty years. “The hes that have been told about him are 
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legion. The fellows used to say he was the ‘Iron Mask;”’ and 
poor George Pons went to his grave in the belief that this 
was the author of “Junius,” who was being punished for his 
celebrated libel on Thomas Jefferson. Pons was not very 
strong in the historical line. 

A happicr story than either of these I have told is of the war. 
That came along soon after. I have heard this affair told in 
three or four ways,—and, indeed, it may have happened 
more than once. But which ship it was on I cannot tell. 
However, in one, at least, of the great frigate-duels with the 
English, in which the navy was really baptized, it happened 
that a round-shot from the enemy entered one of our ports 
square, and took right down the officer of the gun himself, 
and almost every man of the gun’s crew. Now you may say 
what you choose about courage, but that is not a nice thing 
to sec. But, as the men who were not killed picked them- 
selves up, and as they and the surgeon's people were catrying 
off the bodies, there appeared Nolan, in his shirt-sleeves, 
with the rammer in his hand, and, just as if he had been the 
officer, told them off with authority, who should go to 
the cock-pit with the wounded men, who should stay with 
him,—perfectly cheery, and with that way which makes 
men feel sure all is mght and is going to be right. And he 
finished loading the gun with his own hands, aimed it, and 
bade the men fire. And there he stayed, captain of that gun, 
keeping those fellows in spirits, ull the enemy struck, - sitting 
on the carnage while the gun was cooling, though he was 
exposed all the ume, ~showing them casicr ways to handle 
heavy shot,-- making the raw hands laugh at their own 
blunders,—and when the gun cooled again, getting it 
loaded and fired twice as often as any other gun on the ship. 
The captain walked forward by way of encouraging the 
men, and Nolan touched his hat and said, - 

“I am showing them how we do this in the artillery, sir.” 

And this is the part of the story where all the legends ayrce; 
the commodore said,— 
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"I see you do, and I thank you, sir; and I shall never forget 
this day, sir, and you never shall, sir.” 

And after the whole thing was over, and he had the 
Englishman's sword, in the midst of the state and ceremony 
of the quarter-deck, he said,— 

“Where is Mr. Nolan? Ask Mr. Nolan to come here.” 

And when Nolan came, he said,— 

‘Mr. Nolan, we are all very grateful to you to-day; you 
are one of us to-day; you will be named in the despatches.” 

And then the old man took off his own sword of ceremony, 
and gave it to Nolan, and made him put it on. The man told 
me this who saw it. Nolan cred like a babv, and well he 
might. He had not worn a sword since that infernal day at 
Fort Adams. But always afterwards on occasions of cere- 
mony, he wore that quaint old French sword of the commo- 
dore's 

The captain did mention him in the despatches. It was 
always said he asked that he might be pardoned. He wrote 
a special letter to the Secretary of War. But nothing ever 
came of at. As T said, that was about the time when they 
began to ignore the whole transaction at Washington, and 
when Nolan's imprisonment began to carry itselfon because 
there was nobody to stop it without anv new orders from 
homme. 

I have heard it said that he was with Porter when he took 
possession af the Nukahiwa Islands. Not this Porter, you 
know, but old Porter, his father, Essex Porter,-- that is, the 
old Essex Porter, not this Essex. As an artillery ofhcer, who 
had seen service in the West, Nolan knew more about 
fortifications, cmbrasures, ravelins, stockades, and all that, 
than any of them did: and he worked with a night good-will 
in fixing that battery all nght. 1 have always thought it was 
a pity Porter did not leave him in command there with 
Gamble. ‘That would have settled all the question about his 
punishment. We should have kept the islands, and at this 
moment we should have one station in the Pacific Ocean. 
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Our French friends, too, when they wanted this little water- 
ing-place, would have found it was preoccupied. But Madi- 
son and the Virginians, of course, flung all that away. 

All that was near fifty years ago. If Nolan was thirty then, 
he must have been near cighty when he died. He looked 
sixty when he was forty. But he never seemed to me to 
change a hair afterwards. As I imagine his life, from what I 
have seen and heard of it, he must have been in every sca, 
and yet almost never on land. He must have known, in a 
formal way, more officers in our service than any man living 
knows. He told me once, with a grave smile, that no man in 
the world lived so methodical a life as he. “You know the 
boys say I am the Iron Mask, and you know how busy he 
was.” He said it did not do for anyone to try to read all the 
tume, more than to do anything else all the time; but that he 
read just five hours a day. “Then,” he said, “I keep up my 
note-books, writing in them at such and such hours from 
what I have been reading; and I include in these my scrap- 
books.”” These were very curious indeed. He had six or 
eight, of different subjects. There was one of History, one of 
Natural Science, one which he called “Odds and Ends.” 
But they were not merely books of extracts from newspapers. 
They had bits of plants and ribbons, shells tied on, and 
carved scraps of bone and wood, which he had taught the 
men to cut for him, and they were beautifully illustrated. 
He drew admirably. He had some of the funniest drawings 
there, and some of the most pathetic, that I have ever seen in 
my life. I wonder who will have Nolan’s scrap-books. 

Well, he said his reading and his notes were his profession, 
and that they took five hours and two hours respectively of 
each day. ‘Then,’ said he, “every man should have a 
diversion as well as a profession. My Natural History is my 
diversion.”” ‘That took two hours a day more. ‘Vhe men used 
to bring him birds and fish, but on a long cruise he had to 
satisfy himself with centipedes and cockroaches and such 
small game. He was the only naturalist | ever met who knew 
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anything about the habits of the house-fly and the mosquito. 
All these people can tell you whether they are Lepidoptera or 
Steptopotera; but as for telling how you can get rid of them, or 
how they get away from you when you strike them,—why 
Linngus knew as little of that as John Foy the idiot did. 
‘These nine hours made Nolan's regular daily “ occupation.” 
‘Phe rest of the time he talked or walked. Till he grew very 
old, he went alofta great deal. He always kept up his exer- 
cise: and Tnever heard that he was ul. Ifany other man was 
Hl, he was the kindest nurse in the world ; and he knew more 
than half the surgeons do. Then ifanybody was sick or died, 
orf the captain wanted him to, on any other occasion, he 
was alwavs ready to read prayers. Thave said that he read 
beautifully. 

My own acquamtance with Philip Nolan began six or cight 
years after the English war, on my first voyage after Twas 
appotnted a midshipman. Pt was in the first days after our 
Slave- Trade treaty, while the Remning House, which was 
saul the House of Virginia, had sulla sort of sentimentalism 
about the suppression of the horrors of the Middle Passage, 
and something was sometines done that wav. We were in 
the South Atlantic on that business. From the time I joined, 
Pbcheve Pthought Nolan was a sort of lay Chaplain,-—a chap- 
hain with a blue coat. Tnever asked about him. Everything 
in the ship was strange tome. PE knew it was green to ask 
questions, and To suppose T thought there was a ‘Plain- 
Buttons” on every ship. We had him to dine in our mess 
once aoweek, and the caution was given that on that day 
nothing was fo be said about home. But if they had told us 
net to say anything about the planet Mars or the Book of 
Deuteronomy, T should not have asked why; there were a 
Breat many things which seemed to me to have as little 
reason. [first came to understand anything about “the man 
without a country” one day when we overhauled a dirty 
little schooner which had slaves on board. An officer was 
sent to Cake change of her, and, after a few minutes, he sent 
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back his boat to ask that somcone might be sent him who 
could speak Portuguese. We were all looking over the rail 
when the message came, and we all wished we could inter- 
pret, when the captain asked who spoke Portuguese. But 
nonc of the officers did; and Just as the captain was sending 
forward to ask if any of the people could, Nolan stepped out 
and said he should be glad to interpret, if the captain wished, 
as he understood the language. The captain thanked him, 
fitted out another boat with him, and in this boat it was my 
luck to go. 

When we got there, it was such a scene as vou seldom see, 
and never want to. Nastiness beyond account, and chaos 
run loose in the midst of the nastiness. There were not a 
great many of the negroes; but by wav of making what there 
were understand that they were free, Vaughan had had then 
hand-cufls and ankle-cufls knocked off, and, for convenience’ 
sake, was puting them upon the rascals of the schooners 
crew. The negrocs were, most of them, out of the hold, and 
swarming all round the dirty deck, with a central throng 
surrounding Vaughan and addressing himoin every dialect, 
and pators of a dialect, from the Zulu chek up to the Parisian 
of Beledeljcreed. 

As we came on deck, Vaughan looked down from a hogs- 
head, on which he had mounted in desperation, and said: - 

“For God's love, is there anybody who can make these 
wretches understand something? The men gave them rum, 
and that did not quict them. I knocked that big fellow 
down twice, and that did not soothe him. And then I 
talked Ghoctaw to all of them together; and PI be hanged 
if they understood that as well as they understood the 
English.” 

Nolan said he could speak Portuguese, and one or two fine- 
looking Kroomen were dragged out, who, as it had been 
found already, had worked for the Portuguese on the coast 
at Fernando Po. 

“Tell them they are free,” said Vaughan; ‘‘and tell them 
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that these ras als are to be hanged as soon as we can get rope 
enough " se 

Nolin “put that into Spanish,” that 1s, he explained it in 
such Portuguese as the Kroomen could understand, and 
they in turn to such of the negroes as could understand them. 
Then there was such a vell of delight, clinching of fists, leap- 
ing and dancing, kissing of Nolan’s fect, and a general rush 
made to the hogshead by way of spontaneous worslup of 
Vaughan, as the deas ex machina of the occasion 

‘Felbtherm " sad Vaughan, well pleased, “that TP wall take 
them all to Gape Palimas ” 

Dhis did not answer so well) Gape Palmas was practically 
as far from the homes of mostof then as New Orleans or Rio 
Janetro wis, Chats they would be eternally separated from 
home there And them interpreters, as we could understand, 
wstantly sand, fA nen Palmas” and began to propose infin- 
Me other expedbents ino most voluble language Vaughan 
was rather disappomted at this result of hus liberahty, and 
asked Nolin eagerly whatthes sud Phe drops stood on poor 
NOhaun ss white forchead, as he hushed the men down, and 
sand 

“Tle says (Not Palmas’ He says, Potke us home, take us to 
ovr Own Count, take us to our own house, take us to our 
own pickanimnics and out own women" He save he has an 
old father and mother who wall die at they do not see him 
And this one saves he deft his people all sick, and paddled 
down to bernando to ber the white doctar to come and 
help them, and that these devils Caught him in the bay just 
insaght at home, and that he has never seen any body from 
home since then And this one says,” choked out Nolan, 
“that he has not heard a word trom his home in $1. months, 
Whale he has been locked up in an infernal barracoon "” 

Vaughan always sud he grew grav himself while Nolan 
struggled through this interpretation. I, who did not under- 
stand anything of the pasion involved in at, saw that the 
very clements were melung with fervent heat, and that 
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something was to pay somewhere. Even the negroes them- 
selves stopped howling, as they saw Nolan's agony, and 
Vaughan’s almost equal agony of sympathy. As quick as he 
could get words, he said—— 

“Tell them yes, yes, yes; tell them they shall go the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, if they will. If I sail the schooner through 
the Great White Desert, they shall go home!” 

And after some fashion Nolan said so. And then they all 
fell to kissing him again, and wanted to rub his nose with 
theirs. 

But he could not stand it long; and getting Vaughan to say 
he might go back, he beckoned me down into our boat. As 
we lay back in the stern-shects and the men gave way, he 
said to me: “Youngster, Iet that show you what it Is to be 
without a family, without a home, and without a country. 
And if you are ever tempted to say a word or to do a thing 
that shall put a bar between you and your family, your 
home, and your country, pray God in his mercy to take you 
that instant home to his own heaven. Stick by vour family, 
bov; forget vou have a self, while vou do everything for 
them. ‘Think of vour home, boy; wnte and send, and talk 
about it. Lett be nearer and nearer to your thought the 
farther you have to travel from ity and rush back to it when 
you are free, as that poor black slave is doing now. And for 
your country, boy,” and the words rattled ino his throat, 
“and for that flag,”’ and he pointed to the ship, “never dream 
a dream but of serving her as she tuds you, though the service 
carry vou through a thousand hells. No matter what happens 
to you, no matter who flatters you or who abuses you, never 
look at another flag, never let a night pass but you pray God 
to bless that flag. Remember, boy, that behind all these 
men you have to do with, behind ofhicers, and government, 
and people even, there is the Country Herself, your Country, 
and that you belong to Her as you belong to your own 
nother. Stand by Her, boy, as you would stand by your 
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mother, if those devils there had got hold of her to-day! 
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I was frightened to death by his calm, hard passion: but I 
blundered out that I would, by all that was holy, and that I 
had never thought of doing anything else. He hardly seemed 
to hear me; but he did, almost in a whisper, say: ‘‘O, if any- 
body had said so to me when I was of your age!” 

[ think it was this half-confidence of his, which [ never 
abused, for T never told this story ull now, which afterward 
made us great friends. He was very kind to me. Often he 
vat up, or even gotup, at night, to walk the deck with me, 
when it was my watch. He explained to me a great deal of 
my mathematics, and T owe to him my taste for mathe- 
matics, He lent me books, and helped me about my reading. 
He never alluded so dircctly to his story again; but from one 
and another officer Thave learned, in thirty years, what Dam 
telling. When we parted from him in St. Phomas harbor, at 
the end ofour cruise, PE was more sorry than [can tell. I was 
very glad to mect him again in 1830; and Later in life, when 
I thought Tohad some influence in Washington, | moved 
heaven and earth to have him discharged. But it was like 
retain a ghost out of prison. They pretended there was no 
suchoman, and never was such aman. They will sav so at the 
Department now! Perhaps they do not know. Tt will not be 
the first thing in the service of which the Department appears 
tO hnow nothing! 

There isastary that Nolan met Burr once on one of our 
veel, when a party of Americans came on board in the 
Meditertancan. But this Lpeleve to be alice; or, rather, it is 
amyth, ben trevate, volving a tremendous blowing-up with 
Which he sunk Burr, asking him how he liked to be 
“without a country.” But itis clear from Burr's lite, that 
nothing of the sort could have happened; and [ mention this 
only as an illustration of the stories which get a-going where 
there as the Jeast mystery at bottom. 

So poor Philip Nelan had his wish fulfilled. [know but one 
fate more dreadful; itis the fate reserved for those men who 
shall have one dav to exile themselves from their country 
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because they have attempted her ruin, and shall have at the 
same time to see the prosperity and honor to which she 
rises when she has rid herself of them and their iniquities. 
The wish of poor Nolan, as we all learned to call him, not 
because his punishment was too great, but because his 
repentance was so clear, was precisely the wish of every 
Bragg and Beauregard who broke a soldicr’s oath two years 
ago, and of every Maury and Barron who broke a sailor’s. I 
do not know how often they have repented. [I do know that 
they have donc all that in them lay that they might have no 
country, that all the honors, associations, memories, and 
hopes which belong to “country” might be broken up into 
little shreds and distributed to the winds. I know, too, that 
their punishment, as they vegetate through what is left of 
hfe to them in wretched Boulognes and Leicester Squares, 
where they are destined to upbraid each other till they die, 
will have all the agony of Nolan’s, with the added pang that 
everyone who sees them will see them to despise and to 
execrate them They will have their wish, like him. 

For him, poor fellow, he repented of his folly, and then, like 
aman, submitted to the fate he had asked for. He never 
intentionally added to the difficulty or delicacy of the charge 
of those who had him in hold. Accidents would happen; but 
they never happened from his fault. Lieutenant ‘Truaton 
told me that, when Tesas was annexed, there was a careful 
discussion among the ofhicers, whether they should get hold 
of Nolan's handsome set of maps and cut Teaas out of it, 
from the map of the world and the map of Mesico. The 
United States had been cut out when the atlas was bought 
for him. But it was voted, rightly enough, that to do this 
would be virtually to reveal to him what had happened, or, 
as Harry Cole said, to make him think Old Burr had 
succeeded. So it was from nu fault of Nolan's that a great 
botch happened at my own table, when, for a short time, I 
was in command of the George Washington corvette, on the 
South American station. We were lying in the La Plata, and 
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some of the officers, who had been on shore and had just 
joined again, were entertaining us with accounts of their 
mradsentures in nding the half-wild horses of Buenos Ayres. 
Nolin was at table, and was in an unusually bright and 
talkative mood. Some story of a tumble reminded him of an 
adventure of his own when he was catching wild horses in 
Texas with fis adventurous cousin, at a time when he 
must have been quite a boy He told the story with a 
good deal of spint, so much so, that the silence which 
often follows a good story hung over the table for an instant, 
to be broken by Nolan hunselt Por he asked perfectly 
unconsciouds 

“Pray, what has become of Devas? After the Mexicans got 
thers independence, E thought that province of Pexas would 
come forward vers fact Teas really one of the finest regions 
on euths das the Ttaly of this continent. But TP have not seen 
or heard a word of Lexas tor near twenty years” 

There were two ‘Texan officers at the table. The reason he 
had never heard at Lexvas was that Texas and her affairs had 
been painfully cutout of his newspapers since Austin began 
hax settlements; so that, while he read of Honduras and 
Tamaulipas, and, all quite lately, of California, - this virgin 
province, in whach has brother had travelled so far, and, I 
believe, had died, had ceased to be to him. Waters and 
Willams, the two Texas men, looked grimly at each other 
and ted notte laugh. Pdward Morris had his attention 
attracted by the third: ink an the chain of the captain’s 
Chandcher, Watrous was seized with a convulson of sneez- 
ing. Nolan himself saw that something was to pay, he 
did not know what. And I, as master of the feast had to 
sav, - 

Pexas a out of the map, Mr. Nolan. Have you seen 
Captain Back’s curious account af Sir fhomas Roe’s Wel- 
come?” 

After that cruise TE never saw Nolan again. J] wrote to him 
at least twice a year, for in that vovage we became even 
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confidentially intimate; but he never wrote to me. The 
other men tell me that in those fiftcen years he aged very fast, 
as well he might indeed, but that he was still the same gentle, 
uncomplaining, silent sufferer that he ever was, bearing as 
best he could his self-appointed punishment,- - rather less 
social, perhaps, with new men whom he did not know, but 
more anxious, apparently, than ever to serve and befriend 
and teach the boys, some of whom fairly seemed to worship 
him. And now it seems the dear old fellow is dead. He has 
found a home at last, and a country. 

Since wriung this, and while considering whether or no I 
would print it, as a warning to the young Nolans and 
Vallandighams and Tatnalls of to-day of what it is to throw 
away a country, T have received from Danforth, who is on 
board the Levant, a letter which gives an account of Nolan's 
last hours. It removes all my doubts about telling this 
story. 

To understand the first words of the Ietter, the non- 
professional reader should remember that after 1817, the 
position offevery officer who had Nolan in charge was one off 
the greatest delicacy, The government had failed to renew 
the order of 1807 regarding him. What was a man to do? 
Should he Jet him go? What, then, if he were called to 
account by the Department for violating the order of 18072 
Should he keep him? What, then, if Nolan should be liber- 
ated some day, and should bring an action for false imprison- 
ment or kidnapping against every man who had had him in 
charge? IT urged and pressed this upon Southard, and I have 
reason to think that other officers did the same thing. But 
the Secretary always said, as they so often do at Washington, 
that there were no special orders to give, and that we must 
act on our own judgment. That means, “Ifyou succeed, you 
will be sustained; if you fail, you will be disavowed.”’ Well, 
as Danforth says, all that is over now, though I do not know 
but I expose myself to a criminal prosecution on the evidence 
of the very revelation I am making. 


g* 
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Here 1s the Ietter:— 


“Levant, 2° 2° S. @ 193° W, 
‘Drvrirep: [try to find heart and hfe to tell you that it 
1s all over with dear old Nolan. [have been with him on this 
vovage more than [ ever was, and [I can understand wholly 
now the way in which vou used to speak of the dear old 
icHlow LT could sec that he was not strong, but I had no 
idea the end wasso near The doctor has been watching him 
very Carefully and vesterday morning Came to me and told 
me that Nolan was not so wall, and had not left his state- 
room oa thing To never remember before He had let the 
doctor come and see him as he lay there. the first ume the 
doctor had been an the stateroom, and he said he should 
like tosee ime Oh, dear! do vou remember the ma steries we 
bovs used toanvent about has roomin the old dntreprd days? 
Well TPwertin, and there to be sure the poor fellow Lay in 
las berth, onubng pleasanth as he gave me his hand, but 
looking very fra Po could not help a glance round, which 
showed me what ia little shrine he had made of the box he 
wastyingin Phe stars and stripes wore tnced up above and 
around ao picture of Washington, and he had painted a 
majestic Cagle with liehtnings blazing from his beak and his 
foot just clasping the whole globe, which his wings overe 
shadowed Phe dear old bos saw my ghince, and said, with 
wnad smile, Here. vou sec, Phave a country’ And then he 
pomnted to the footot his bed, where Thad not seen before a 
great map at the United States, as he had drawn at from 
memory, and which he had there to look upon as he lay. 
Quant, queer old names were on it, in large letters: ‘Indiana 
Terntorn | Mississippi ‘Lermtorn ,’ and ‘Loumiana Territory,’ 
as FP suppose our fathers learned such things: but the old 
icllow had patched in Fexas, too; he had carned his western 
boundary all the way to the Pacific, but on that shore he had 
defined nothing 


“*O Dantorth,’ he sad, ‘I know ] am dying. I cannot get 
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home. Surely you will tell me something now?—Stop! stop! 
Do not speak till I say what I am sure you know, that there 
is not in this ship, that there is not in America,—God bless 
her!—a more loyal man than I. There cannot be a man who 
loves the old flag as I do, or prays for it as I do, or hopes for 
it as I do. There are thirty-four stars in it now, Danforth. I 
thank God for that, though I do not know what their names 
are. There has never been one taken away: I thank God for 
that. I know by that that there has never been any success- 
ful Burr. O Danforth, Danforth,’ he sighed out, ' how like a 
wretched night's dream a boy's idea of personal fame or of 
separate sovereignty seems, when one looks back on it after 
such a life as mine! But tell me,-- tell me something,-_ tell 
me everything, Danforth, before I die! 

“Ingham, I swear to you that I felt hike a monster that I had 
not told him everything before. Danger or no danger, 
delicacy or no dehcacy, who was T, that TP should have been 
acting the tyrant all this time over this dear, sainted old 
man, who had years ago expiated, in his whole manhood’s 
life, the madness of a bov's treason? ‘Mr. Nolan,’ said J, ‘1 
wall tell you everything you ask about. Only, where shall I 
begin?’ 

“Oh, the blessed smile that crept over his white face! and 
he pressed iny hand and said, ‘God bless vou!’ “Tell me their 
names,’ he said, and he pointed to the stars on the flag. 
“The last I know is Ohio. My father lived in Kentucky. 
But I have guessed Michigan and Indiana and Mississippi, - 
that was where Fort Adams is, - they make twenty. But 
where are your other fourteen? You have not cut up any 
of the old ones, 1 hope?’ 

“Well, that was not a bad text, and I told him the names in 
as good order as I could, and he bade me take down his 
beautiful map and draw them in as IT best could with my 
pencil. He was wild with delight about Texas, told me how 
his cousin died there; he had marked a gold cross near where 
he supposed his grave was; and he had guessed at Texas. 
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Then he was delighted as he saw California and Oregon;— 
that, he said, he had suspected partly, because he had never 
been permitted to land on that shore, though the ships were 
there so much. ‘And the men,’ said he, laughing, ‘brought 
off a good deal besides furs.” Then he went back-—heavens, 
how far!—to ask about the Chesapeake, and what was done 
to Barron for surrendering her to the Leopard, and whether 
Burr ever tried again,—and he ground his teeth with the 
only passion he showed. But in a moment that was over, and 
he said, ‘God forgive me, for I am sure I forgive him.’ Then 
he asked about the old war,—told me the true story of his 
serving the gun the day we took the Java,—asked about dear 
old David Porter, as he called him. Then he settled down 
more quictly, and very happily, to hear mc tell in an hour the 
history of fifty years. 

‘How I wished it had been somebody who knew something! 
But I did as well as I could. I told him of the English war. 
I told him about Fulton and the steamboat beginning. I 
told him about old Scott, and Jackson; told him all I could 
think of about the Mississippi, and New Orleans, and Texas, 
and his own old Kentucky. And do you think, he asked who 
was in command of the ‘Legion of the West.” I told him it 
was a very gallant officer named Grant, and that, by our 
last news, he was about to establish his head-quarters at 
Vicksburg. Then, ‘Where was Vicksburg?’ I worked that 
out on the map; it was about a hundred miles, more or less, 
above his old Fort Adams; and I thought Fort Adams must 
be a ruin now. ‘It must be at old Vick’s plantation, at 
Walnut Hills,’ said he: ‘well, that is a change!’ 

I] tell you, Ingham, it was a hard thing to condense the 
history of half a century into that talk with a sick man. And 
I do not now know what I told him,—of emigration, and the 
means of it,— of steamboats, and rail-roads, and telegraphs, 
—of inventions, and books, and literature,—of the colleges, 
and West Point, and the Naval School,—but with the queer- 
est interruptions that ever you heard. You see it was Robin- 
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years! 

**] remember he asked, all of a sudden, who was President 
now; and when I told him, he'asked if Old Abe was Gencral 
Benjamin Lincoln’s son. He said he met old General Lincoln, 
when he was quite a boy himself, at some Indian treaty. I 
said no, that Old Abe was a Kentuckian like himself, but I 
could not tell him of what family; he had worked up from 
the ranks. ‘Good for him!’ cried Nolan; ‘I am glad of that. 
As I have brooded and wondered, I have thought our danger 
was in keeping up those regular successions in the first 
families.’ Then I got talking about my visit to Washington. 
I told him of meeting the Oregon Congressman, Harding; | 
told him about the Smithsonian, and the Exploring Expedi- 
tion; I told him about the Capitol, and the statues for the 
pediment, and Crawford’s Liberty, and Greenough’s 
Washington: Ingham, I told him everything I could think of 
that would show the grandeur of his country and its pros- 
perity; but I could not make up my mouth to tell him a word 
about this infernal rebellion! 

**And he drank it in and enjoyed it as ] cannot tell you. He 
grew more and more silent, yet I never thought he was tired 
or faint. I gave him a glass of water, but he just wet his lips, 
and told me not to go away. Then he asked me to bring the 
Presbyterian ‘Book of Public Prayer,’ which lay there, and 
said, with a smile, that it would open at the right place,-— 
and so it did. There was his double red mark down the 
page; and I knelt down and read, and he repeated with me, 
‘For ourselves and our country, O gracious God, we thank 
Thee, that, notwithstanding our manifold transgressions of 
Thy holy laws, Thou hast continued to us Thy marvellous 
kindness,’—and so to the end of that thanksgiving. Then he 
turned to the end of the same book, and I read the words 
more familiar to me: ‘Most heartily we beseech Thee with 
Thy favor to behold and bicss Thy servant, the President 
of the United States, and all others in authority,’-—and the 
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rest of the Episcopal collect. ‘Danforth,’ said he, ‘I have 
repeated those prayers night and morning, it is now fifty- 
five years.’ And then he said he would go to sleep. He bent 
me down over him and kissed me; and he said, ‘Look in my 
Bible, Danforth, when I am gone.’ And I went away. 

“But I had no thought it was the end. I thought he was 
tired and would sleep. I knew he was happy, and I wanted 
him to be alone. 

“But in an hour, when the doctor went in gently, he found 
Nolan had breathed his life away with a smile. He had 
something pressed close to his lips. It was his father’s badge 
of the Order of the Cincinnati. 

"We looked in his Bible, and there was a slip of paper at the 
place where he had marked the text:--- 

"They desire a country, even a heavenly: wherefore God 
is not ashamed to be called their God: for He hath prepared 
for them a city.’ 

“On this slip of paper he had written: 

** ‘Bury me in the sea; it has been my home, and I love it. 
But will not some one set up a stone for my memory at Fort 
Adams or at Orleans, that my disgrace may not be more 
than I ought to bear? Say on it:— 


*“*In Memory of 
"PHILIP NOLAN, 
“Lieutenant in the Army of the United States. 


‘** “He loved his country as no other man has 
loved her; but no man deserved less at 
her hands.’ ”’ 
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JOHN WILLIAM DE FOREST 
(1826-1906) 


THE BRIGADE COMMANDER 


T w & Colonel was the idol of his bragging old regiment and 
of the bragging brigade which for the last six months he had 
commanded. 

He was the idol, not because he was good and gracious, 
not because he spared his soldiers or treated them as fellow- 
citizens, but because he had led them to victory and made 
them famous. If a man will win battles and give his brigade 
a right to brag loudly of its doings, he may have its admira- 
tion and even its enthusiastic devotion though he be as piti- 
less and as wicked as Lucifer. 

“It’s nothin’ to me what the Currnell 1s in prrivit, so long as 
he shows us how to whack the rrebs,”’ said Major Gahogan, 
commandant of the “Old Tenth.” “‘Moses saw God in the 
burrnin’ bussh, an’ bowed down to it, an’ worrshipt it. It 
wasn’t the bussh he worrshipt; it was his God that was in it. 
An’ I worrship this villin of a Currnell (if he is a villin) 
because he’s almighty and gives us the vic’try. He’s nothin’ 
but a human burrnin’ bussh, perhaps, but he’s got the god 
of warin um. Adjetant Wallis, it’s a-—— long time between 
dhrinks, as I think ye was sayin’, an’ with rayson. See if ye 
can’t confiscate a canteen of whiskee somewhere in the camp. 
Bedad, if I can’t buy it I'll stale it. We're goin’ to fight 
to-morry, an’ it may be it’s the last chance we'll have for a 
dhrink, unless ther’s more lik’r now in the other worrld 
than Dives got.” 

The brigade was bivouacked in some invisible region, amid 
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the damp, misty darkness of a September night. The men 
lay in their ranks, each with his feet to the front and his head 
rearward, each covered by his overcoat and pillowed upon his 
haversack, cach with his loaded rifle nestled close beside him. 
Asleep as they were, or dropping placidly into slumber, they 
were ready to start in order to their feet and pour out the red 
light and harsh roar of combat. There were two lines of 
battle, cach of three regiments of infantry, the first some 
two hundred yards in advance of the second. In the space 
between them lay two four-gun batteries, one of them brass 
twelve-pounder ‘‘Napoleons,”’ and the other rifled Parrotts. 
To the rear of the infantry were the recumbent troopers and 
picketed horses of a regiment of cavalry. All around, in the 
far, black distance, invisible and inaudible, paced or 
watched stealthily the sentinels of the grand guards. 

There was not a fire, nor a torch, nor a star-beam in the 
whole bivouac to guide the feet of Adjutant Wallis in his 
pilgrimage after whisky. The orders from brigade head- 
quarters had been strict against illuminations, for the Con- 
federates were near at hand in force, and a surprise was 
purposed as well as feared. A tired and sleepy youngster, 
almost dropping with the heavy somnolence of wearied 
adolescence, he stumbled on through the trials of an undis- 
cernible and unfamiliar footing, lifting his heavy riding- 
boots sluggishly over imaginary obstacles, and fearing the 
while lest his tail were labor misspent. It was a dry camp, he 
felt dolefully certain, or there would have been morc noise in 
it. He fell over a sleeping Sergeant, and said to him hastily, 
“Steady, man—a friend!” as the half-roused soldier clutched 
his rifle. Then he found a Lieutenant, and shook him in vain; 
further on a Captain, and exchanged saddening murmurs 
with him; further still a camp-follower of African extraction, 
and blasphemed him. 

“It’s a God-forsaken camp, and there isn’t a horn in it,”’said 
Adjutant Wallis to himself as he pursued his groping 
journey. “Bet you I don't find the first drop,” he continued, 
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for he was a betting boy, and frequently argued by wagers, 
even with himself. “Bet you two to one I don’t. Bet you 
three to one—ten to one.” 

Then he saw, an indefinite distance beyond him, burning 
like red-hot iron through the darkness, a little scarlet or 
crimson gleam, as of a lighted cigar. 

“That’s Old Grumps, of the Bloody Fourteenth,” he 
thought. “I’ve raided into his happy sleeping-grounds. I'll 
draw on him.” 

But Old Grumps, otherwise Colonel Lafayette Gildersleeve, 
had no rations—that is, no whisky. 

“*How do you suppose an officer is to have a drink, Licuten- 
ant?”’ he grumbled. 

‘Don’t you know that our would-be Brigadier sent all the 
commissary to the rear day before yesterday? A canteenful 
can’t last two days. Mine went empty about five minutes 
ago.”” 

“Oh, thunder!” groaned Wallis, saddened by that saddest 
of all thoughts, ‘““Too late!” ‘‘Well, Icast said soonest 
mended. I must wobble back to my Major.” 

“He'll send you off to some other camp as dry as this one. 
Wait ten minutes, and he'll be asleep. Lic down on my 
blanket and light your pipe. 1 want to talk to you about 
official business—about our would-be Brigadier.” 

“Oh, your turn will come some day,” mumbled Wallis, 
remembering Gilderslceve’s jealousy of the brigade com- 
mander—a jealousy which only gave tongue when aroused 
by ‘‘commussary.”’ “‘If you do as well as usual to-morrow 
you can have your own brigade.” 

“I suppose you think we are all going to do well to- 
morrow,” scoffed old Grumps, whose utterance by this time 
stumbled. ‘‘I suppose you expect to whip and to have a good 
time. I suppose you brag on fighting and enjoy it.” 

“I like it well enough when it goes right; and it generally 
does go right with this brigade. I should like it better if the 
rebs would fire higher and break quicker.” 
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“That depends on the way those are commanded whose 
business it is to break them,” growled Old Grumps. “‘T 
don't say but what we are rightly commanded,” he added, 
remembering his duty to superiors. ‘I concede and ac- 
knowledge that our would-be Brigadier knows his military 
business. But the blessing of God, Wallis! I believe in 
Waldron as a soldier. But as a man and a Christian, faugh!” 

Gildersleeve had clearly emptied his canteen unassisted; 
he never talked about Christianity when perfectly sober. 

“What was your last remark?” inquired Wallis, taking his 
pipe from his mouth to grin. Even a superior officer might 
be chaffed a little in the darkness. 

I made no Jast remark,” asserted the Colonel with dignity. 
‘I'm not a-dying yet. If I said anything last it was a mcre 
exclamation of disgust—the disgust of an officer and gentle- 
man. I suppose you know something about our would-be 
Brigadier. I suppose you think you know something about 
him." 

“Bet you I know all about him,” affirmed Wallis. “He 
enlisted in the old Tenth as a common soldicr. Before he had 
been a week in camp they found that he knew his biz, and 
they made him a Sergeant. Before we started for the field 
the Governor got his eye on him and shoved him into a 
Licutenancy. The first battle h’isted him to a Captain. 
And the second— bang! whiz! he shot up to Colonel, right 
over the heads of everybody, line and ficld. Nobody in the 
old Tenth grumbled. They saw that he knew his biz. I 
know ail about him. What’ll you bet?” 

“I'm not a betting man, Lieutenant, except in a friendly 
gamce of poker,” sighed Old Grumps. ‘‘You don’t know any- 
thing about your Brigadier,” he added in a sepulchral mur- 
mur, the echo of an empty canteen. ‘] have only been in 
this brigade a month, and I know more than you do, far, very 
far more, sorry to say it. He’s a reformed clergyman. He's 
@N apostatized minister.” The Colonel's voice as he said this 
was solemn and sad enough to do credit to an undertaker. 
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“It’s a bad sort, Wallis,” he continued, after another deep 
sigh, a very highly perfumed one, the sigh of a bar-keeper. 
“‘When a clergyman falls, he falls for life and eternity, like a 
woman or an angel. I never knew a backslidden shepherd to 
come to good. Sooner or later he always goes to the devil, 
and takes down whomsoever hangs to him.” 

“‘He’ll take down the old Tenth, then,” asserted Wallis. 
‘It hangs to him. Bet you two to one he takes it along.” 

‘*You’re right, Adjutant; spoken like a soldier,” swore 
Gildersleeve. “‘And the Bloody Fourteenth, too! It will 
march into the burning pit as far as any regiment; and the 
whole brigade, yes sir! But a backslidden shepherd, my 
God! Have we come to that? I often say to myself, in the 
solemn hours of the night, as I remember my Sabbath-school 
days, ‘Great Scott, have we come to that?’ A reformed 
clergyman! An apostatized minister! Think of it, Wallis, 
think of it! Why, sir, his very wife ran away from him. They 
had but just buried their first boy,’’ pursued Old Grumps, 
his hoarse voice sinking to a whimper. ‘They drove home 
from the burial-place, where lay the new-made grave. 
Arrived at their door, he got out and extended his hand to 
help Aer out. Instead of accepting, instead of throwing her- 
self into his arms and weeping there, she turned to the 
coachman and said, ‘Driver, drive me to my father’s house.’ 
That was the end of their wedded life, Wallis.’’ 

The Colonel actually wept at this point, and the maudlin 
tears were not altogether insincere. His own wife and child- 
ren he heartily loved, and remembered them now with 
honest tenderness. At home he was not a drinker and a 
rough; only amid the hardships and perils of the field. 

‘That was the end of it, Wallis,”’ he repeated. “And what 
was it while it lasted? What does a woman Icave her husband 
for? Why does she separate from him over the grave of her 
innocent first-born? There are twenty reasons, but they 
must all of them be good ones. I am sorry to give it as my 
decided opinion, Wallis, in perfect confidence, that they 
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must all be whopping good ones. Well, that was the be- 
ginning; only the beginning. After that he held on for a 
while, breaking the bread of life to a skedaddling flock, and 
then he bolted. The next known of him, three years later, he 
enlisted in your regiment, a smart but seedy recruit, 
smelling strongly of whisky.” 

“! wish I smelt half as strong of it myself,” grumbled 
Wallis. “It might keep out the swamp fever.” 

“That's the true story of Col. John James Waldron,” 
continued Old Grumps, with a groan which was very 
somnolent, as if it were a twin to a snore. ‘‘That’s the true 
story.” 

“I don't believe the first word of it—that is to say, Colonel, 
I think vou have been misinformed--and [ll bet you two to 
one on it. If he was nothing more than a minister, how did 
he know drill and tactics?” 

“Oh, I forgot to say, he went through West Point—that 1s, 
nearly through. ‘They graduated him in his third year by the 
back door, Wallis.” 

"Oh, that was it, was i? He was a West Pointer, was he? 
Well, then, the backsliding was natural, and oughtn’t to 
count against him. A member of Benny Havens’ church 
has a right to backslide anywhere, especially as the Colonel 
doesn't seem to be any worse than some of the rest of us, who 
haven't fallen from grace the least particle, but took out 
stand at the start just where we are now. A fellow that 
begine with a handful of trumps has a right to play a risky 
game.” 

“I know what euchered him, Wallis. It was the old Little 
Joker; and there’s another of the same on hand now.” 

‘On hand where? What are you driving at, Colonel?” 

“He looks hke a boy. I mean she looks like a boy. You 
know what I mean, Wallis; I mean the boy that makes 
believe wait on him. And her brother is in camp, got here 
to-night. There'll be an explanation to-morrow, and 
there'll be bloodshed.”’ : 
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‘“‘Good-night, Colonel, and sleep it off,” said Wallis, rising 
from the side of a man whom he belicved to be sillily drunk 
and altogether untrustworthy. “You know we get after the 
rebs at dawn.” 

“I know it—goo-night. Adjutant—gawblessyou,” mum- 
bled Old Grumps. ‘“‘We’ll lick those rebs, won’t we?’’ he 
chuckied. “‘Goo-night, ole fellow, an’ gawblessyou.”’ 

Whereupon Old Grumps fell asleep, very absurdly over- 
come by liquor, we extremely regret to concede, but nobly 
sure to do his soldierly duty as soon as he should awake. 

Stumbling wearily blanketward, Wallis found his Major 
and regimental commander, the genial and gallant Gahogan, 
slumbering in a peace like that of the just. He stretched 
himself a-near, put out his hand to touch his sable and revol- 
ver, drew his caped great-coat over him, moved once to free 
his back of a root or pebble, glanced languidly at a single 
struggling star, thought for an instant of his far-away 
mother, turned his head with a sigh, and slept. In the 
morning he was to fight, and perhaps to dic; but the boyish 
vetcran was too seasoned, and also too tired, to mind that; 
he could mind but one thing— nature’s pleading for rest. 

In the iron-gray dawn, while the troops were falling dimly 
and spectrally into line, and he was mounting his horse to 
be ready for orders, he remembered Gildersiceve’s drunken 
tale concerning the commandant, and laughed aloud. But 
turning his face toward brigade headquarters (a sylvan 
region marked out by the branches of a great oak), he was 
surprised to see a strange officer, a fair young man in 
Captain’s uniform, riding slowly toward it. 

“Is that the Boy’s brother?” he said to himself; and in the 
next instant he had forgotten the whole subject; it was time 
to form and present the regiment. 

Quietly and without tap of drum the smail, battleworn 
battalions filed out of their bivouacs into the highway, 
ordered arms and waited for the word to march. With a 
dull rumble the field-pieces trundied slowly after, and 
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halted in rear of the infantry. The cavalry trotted off 
circuitously through the fields, emerged upon the road in - 
advance and likewise halted, all but a single company, which 
pushed on for half a mile, spreading out as it went into a 
thin line of skirmishers. 

Meanwhile a strange interview took place near the great 
oak which had sheltered brigade head-quarters. As the 
unknown officer, whom Wallis had noted, approached it, 
Col. Waldron was standing by his horse ready to mount. 
The commandant was a man of medium size, fairly hand- 
some in person and features, and apparently about twenty- 
eight years of age. Perhaps it was the singular breadth of his 
forehead which made the lower part of his face look so un- 
usually slight and feminine. His eyes were dark hazel, as 
clear, brilliant, and tender as a girl’s, and brimming full 
of a pensiveness which scemed both loving and melancholy. 
Few persons, at all events few women, who looked upon him 
ever looked beyond his cyes. They were very fascinating, 
and in a man’s countenance very strange. They were the 
kind of eves which reveal passionate romances, and which 
make them. 

By his side stood a boy, a singularly interesting and beauti- 
ful boy, fair-haired and blue-cyed, and delicate in colour. 
When this boy saw the stranger approach he turned as pale 
as marble, slid away from the brigade commander's side, and 
disappeared behind a group of staff officers and orderlics. 
The new-comer also became deathly white as he glanced 
after the retreating youth. Then he dismounted, touched his 
cap slightly and, as if mechanically, advanced a few steps, 
and said hoarsely, ‘I believé this is Colonel Waldron. I am 
Captain Fitz Hugh, of the —th Delaware.” 

Waldron put his hand to his revolver, withdrew it instan- 
tancously, and stood motionless. 

“Tam on leave of absence from my regiment, Colonel,” 
conunued Fitz Hugh, speaking now with an elaborate 
ceremoniousness of utterance significant of a struggle to 
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suppress violent emotion. “I suppose you can understand 
why I made use of it in seeking you.” 

Waldron hesitated; he stood gazing at the carth with the 
air of one who represses deep pain; at last, after a profound 
sigh, he raised his eyes and answered. 

“Captain, we are on the eve of a battle. I must attend to 
my public duties first. After the battle we will scttle our 
private affair.” 

“ There is but one way to settle it, Colonel.” 

“You shall have your way if you will. You shall do what 
you will. I only ask what good will it do to her?” 

“It will do good to me, Colonel,” whispered Fitz Hugh, 
suddenly turning crimson. ‘‘You forget me.” 

Waldron’s face also flushed, and an angry sparkle shot 
from under his lashes in reply to this utterance of hate, but 
it died out in an instant. 

“T have done a wrong, and J will accept the consequences,” 
he said. “I pledge you my word that I will be at your dis- 
posal if I survive the battle. Where do you propose to re- 
main meanwhile?” 

“I will take the same chance, sir. I propose to do my share 
in the fighting if you will use me.” 

“I am short of staff officers. Will you act as my aid?”’ 

“I will, Colonel,” bowed Fitz Hugh, with a glance which 
expressed surprise, and perhaps admiration, at this confi- 
dence. 

Waldron turned, beckoned his staff officers to approach, 
and said, “‘Gentlemen, this is Captain Fitz Hugh of the —th 
Delaware. He has voluntcered to join us for the day, and 
will act as my aid. And now, Captain, will you nde to the 
head of the column and order it forward? There will be no 
drum beat and no noise. When you have given your order 
and scen it executed, you will wait for me.” 

Fitz Hugh saluted, sprang into his saddle and galloped 
away. A few minutes later the whole column was plodding 
on silently toward its bloody goal. To a civilian, unaccus- 
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tomed to scenes of war, the tranquillity of these men would 
have seemed very wonderful. Many of the soldiers were still 
munching the hard bread and raw pork of their meagre 
breakfasts, or drinking the cold coffee with which they had 
filled their canteens the day previous. Many more were 
chatting in an undertone, grumbling over their sore feet and 
other discomfits, chaffing each other, and laughing. The 
general bearing, however, was grave, patient, quietly 
enduring, and one might almost say stolid. You would have 
said, to judge by their expressions, that these sunburnt 
fellows were merely doing hard work and thoroughly com- 
monplace work, without a prospect of adventure, and much 
less of danger. The explanation of this calmness, so brutal 
perhaps to the eve of a sensitive soul, lies mainly in the fact 
that they were all veterans, the survivors of marches, priva- 
tions, maladies, sieges, and batdes. Not a regiment present 
numbered four hundred men, and the average was not above 
three hundred. The whole force, including artillery and 
cavalry, might have been about twenty-five hundred sabres 
and bayonets. 

At the beginning of the march Waldron fell into the rear 
of his staff and mounted orderlics. Then the Boy who had 
fled from Fitz Hugh dropped out of the tramping escort, 
and rode up to his side. 

“Well, Charlie,” said Waldron, casting a pitying glance at 
the yet pallid face and anxious cyes of the youth, “you have 
had a sad fright. 1 make you very miserable.” 

“He has found us at last,”” murmured Charlie in a tremu- 
lous soprano voice. “What did he say?” 

“We are to talk to-morrow. He acts as my aide-de-camp 
to-day. I ought to tell vou frankly that he is not friendly.” 

“Of course, I knew it,” sighed Charlie, while the tears fell. 

“It is anly one more trouble—one more danger, and per- 
haps it may pass. So many Aave passed.” 

“Did you tell him anything to quiet him? Did you tell him 
that we were married?” 
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‘“‘But we are not married yet, Charlie. We shall be, I hope.” 
*‘But you ought to have told him that we were. It might 
stop him from doing something—mad. Why didn’t you tell 
him so? Why didn’t you think of it?” 
' “My dear little child, we are about to have a battle. I 
should like to carry some honor and truth into it.” 

‘‘Where is he?”’ continued Charlie, unconvinced and un- 
appeased. ‘“‘I want to sec him. Is he at the head of the 
column? I want to speak to him, just one word. He won’t 
hurt me.” 

She suddenly spurred her horse, wheeled into the fields, and 
dashed onward. Fitz Hugh was lounging in his saddle, and 
sombrely surveying the passing column, when she galloped 
up to him. 

‘‘Carrol!”’ she said, in a choked voice, reining in by his side, 
and leaning forward to touch his sleeve. 

He threw one glance at her—a glance of aversion, if not of 
downright hatred, and turned his back in silence. 

“He is my husband, Carrol,” she went on rapidly. “I 
knew you didn’t understand it. I ought to have written you 
about it. I thought I would come and tell you before you did 
anything absurd. We were married as soon as he heard that 
his wife was dead.” 

“What is the use of this?” he muttered hoarsely. ‘She is 
not dead. I heard from her a week ago. She was living a 
week ago.” 

“Oh, Carrol!” stammered Charlie. ‘‘It was some mistake 
then. Is it possible! And he was so sure! But he can get a 
divorce, you know. She abandoned him. Or she can get 
one. No, Ae can get it—of course, when she abandoned him. 
But, Carrol, she must be dead—he was so sure.” 

“She is not dead, I tell you. And there can be no divorce. 
Insanity bars all claim to a divorce. She is in an asylum. 
She had to leave him, and then she went mad.” 

“Oh, no, Carrol, it is all a mistake; it is not so, Carrol,” she 
murmured in a voice so faint that he could not help glancing 
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at her, half in fury and half in pity. She was slowly falling 
from her horse. He sprang from his saddle, caught her in 
his arms, and laid her on the turf, wishing the while that it 
covered her grave. Just then one of Waldron’s orderlies rode 
up and exclaimed: ‘What is the matter with the—the Boy? 
Hullo, Charlie.” 

Fitz Hugh stared at the man in silence, tempted to tear him 
from his horse. ‘“The boy is ill,” he answered when he 
recovered his selfcommand. ‘‘Take charge of him yourself.” 
He remounted, rode onward out of sight beyond a thicket, 
and there waited for the brigade commander, now and 
then fingering his revolver. As Charlie was being placed in 
an ambulance by the orderly and a sergeant’s wife, Waldron 
came up, reined in his horse violently, and asked in a furious 
voice, ‘Is that boy hurt?” 

“Ah -fainted,” he added immediately. ‘““Thank you, Mrs. 
Gunner. ‘Take good care of him — the best of care, my dear 
woman, and don't Jet him leave you all day.” 

Further on, when Fitz Hugh silently fell into his escort, he 
merely glanced at him in a furtive way, and then cantered on 
rapidly to the head of the cavalry. There he beckoned to the 
tall, grave, iron-gray Chaplain of the Tenth, and rode with 
him for nearly an hour, apart, engaged in low and seemingly 
impassioned discourse. From this interview Mr. Colquhoun 
returned to the escort with a strangely solemnized, tender 
countenance, while the commandant, with a more cheerful 
air than he had yet worn that day, gave himself to his 
marual dutics, inspecting the landscape incessantly with 
his glass, and sending {requently for news to the advance 
scouts. It may properly be stated here that the Chaplain 
never divulged to anyone the nature of the conversation 
which he had held with his Colonel. 

Nothing further of note occurred until the little army, after 
two hours of plodding march, wound through a sinuous, 
wooded ravine, entered a broad, bare, slightly undulating 
valley, and for the second time halted. Waldron galloped 
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to the summit of a knoll, pointed to a long eminence which 
faced him some two miles distant, and said tranquilly, “There 
is our battle-ground.” 

‘Is that the enemy’s position?” returned Captain Ives, his 
Adjutant-General. “We shall have a tough job if we go at it 
from here.”’ 

Waldron remained in decp thought for some minutes, 
meanwhile scanning the ridge and all its surroundings. 

‘What I want to know,”’ he observed, at last, “‘ is whether 
they have occupied the wooded knolls in front of their right 
and around their right flank.” 

Shortly afterward the commander of the scouting squadron 
came riding back at a furious pace. 

“They are on the hill, Colonel,’”’ he shouted. 

“Yes, of course,’’ nodded Waldron; “but have they 
occupied the woods which veil their right front and flank?” 

**Not a bit of it; my fellows have cantered all through, and 
up to the base of the hill.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the brigade commander, with a rush of 
elation. ‘‘Then it will be easy work. Go back, Captain, and 
scatter your men through the wood, and hold it, if possible. 
Adjutant, call up the regimental commanders at once. I 
want them to understand my plan fully.” 

In a few minutes Gahogan, of the Tenth; @ilderaleeve, of 
the Fourteenth; Peck, of the First; Thomas, of the Seventh; 
Taylor, of the ‘Eighth, and Colburn, of the Fifth, were 
gathered around their commander. There, too, was Brad- 
ley, the boyish, red-checked chief of the artillery; and 
Sulton, the rough, old, bearded regular, who headed the 
cavalry. The staff was at hand, also, including Fitz Hugh, 
who sat his horse a little apart, downcast and sombre and 
silent, but nevertheless keenly interested. It is worthy of 
remark, by the way, that Waldron took no special note of 
him, and did not seem conscious of any disturbing presence. 
Evil as the man may have been, he was a thoroughly good 
soldier, and just now he thought but of his duties. 
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“Gentlemen,” he said, “I want you to see your field of 
battle. The enemy occupy that long ridge. How shall we 
reach it?” 

“I think, if we go at it straight from here, we shan’t miss it,” 
promptly judged Old Grumps, his red-oak countenance 
admirably cheerful and hopeful, and his jealousy all dissolved 
in the interest of approaching combat. 

“Nor they won't miss us nuther,”’ laughed Major Gahogan. 
“Betther slide our infantree into thim wuds, push up our 
skirmishers, play away wid our guns for an hour, an’ thin 
row] in a couple o’ col’ms.” 

There was a general murmur of approval. The limits of 

voluntcer invention in tactics had been reached by Gahogan. 
The other regimental commanders looked upon him as their 
superior in the art of war. 
“ That would be well, Major, if we could do nothing better,” 
said Waldron. ‘‘But I do not feel obliged to attack the front 
seriously at all. The rebels have been thoughtless enough to 
leave that long semicircle of wooded knolls unoccupied, 
even by scouts. It stretches from the front of their centre 
clear around their right flank. I shall use it as a veil to cover 
us while we get into position. I shall throw out a regiment, 
a battery, and five companies of cavalry, to make a feint 
against their @entre and Ieft. With the remainder of the 
brigade I shall skirt the woods, double around the right of 
the position, and close in upon it front and rear.” 

‘“Loike scissors bladcs upon a snip o’ paper,’’ shouted 
Gahogan, in delight. Then he turned to Fitz Hugh, who 
happened to be nearest him, and added, I tell ye he's got 
the God o’ War in um. He's the burmin’ bussh of humanity, 
wid a God o' Battles inside on't.” 

“But how if they come down on our thin right wing?” 
asked a cautious officer, Taylor, of the Eighth, “They 
aC Pigeon essa arsilagellgalde tinal 

" o have taken up a strong position, a position 
obviously chosen for defense, rarely quit it somaty Gir an 
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attack,” replied Waldron. ‘“ There is not one chance in ten 
that these gentlemen will make a considerable forward 
movement early in the fight. Only the greatest geniuses 
jump from the defensive to the offensive. Besides, we must 
hold the wood. So long as we hold the wood in front of their 
centre we save the road.” 

Then came personal and detailed instructions. Each 
regimental commander was told whither he should march, 
the point where he should halt to form line, and the direc- 
tion by which he should attack. The mass of the command 
was to advance in marching column toward a knoll whcre 
the highway entered and traversed the wood. Some time 
before reaching it Taylor was to deploy the Eighth to the 
right, throw out a strong skirmish line and open fire on the 
enemy’s centre and left, supported by the battery of Parrotts, 
and, if pushed, by five companies of cavalry. The remaining 
troops would reach the knoll, file to the Ieft under cover of the 
forest, skirt it for a mile as rapidly as possible, enfold the right 
of the Confederate position, and then move upon it concen- 
trically. Counting from the left, the Tenth, the Seventh, and 
the Fourtcenth were to constitute the first line of battle, 
while five companies of cavalry, then the First, and then the 
Fifth formed the second line. Not until Gahogan might have 
time to wind into the enemy’s right rear should Gildersleeve 
move out of the wood and commence the real attack. 

“You will go straight at the front of their right,” said 
Waldron, with a gay smile, to this latter Colonel. ‘‘Send up 
two companies as skirmishers. The moment they are clearly 
checked, lead up the other cight in line. It will be rough 
work. But keep pushing. You won't have fifteen minutes of 
it before Thomas, on your left, will be climbing the end of 
the ridge to take the rebels in flank. In fifteen minutes more 
Gahogan will be running in on their backs. Of course they 
will try to change front and meet us. But they have ex- 
tended their line a long way in order to cover the whole 
ridge. They will not be quick enough. We shall get hold of 
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their right, and we shall roll them up. Then, Colonel Stilton, 
I shall expect to see the troopers jumping into the gaps and 

aking prisoners.” 

wll Les Colonel,” answered Stilton in that hoarse growl 
which is apt to mark the old cavalry officer. “Where shall we 
find you if we want a fresh order?” 

“I shall be with Colburn, in rear of Gildersleeve. That is 
our centre. But never mind me; you know what the battle 
is to be, and you know how to fight it. The whole point with 
the infantry is to fold around the cnemy’s right, go in upon 
it concentrically, smash it, and roll up their line. The 
cavalry will watch against the infantry being flanked, and 
when the latter have seized the hill, will charge for prisoners. 
The artillery will reply to the enemy’s guns with shell and 
fire grape at any offensive demonstration. You all know 
your duties, now, gentlemen. Go to your commands, and 
march!” 

The Colonels saluted and started off at a gallop. In a few 
minutes twenty-five hundred men were in simultaneous 
movement. Five companies of cavalry wheeled into column 
of companics, and advanced at a trot through the ficlds, 
secking to gain the shelter of the forest. The six infantry 
regiments slid up alongside of cach other, and pushed on in 
six paralle) columns of march, two on the right of the road 
and four on the left. The artillery, which alone left the high- 
way, followed at a distance of two or three hundred yards. 
The remaining cavalry made a wide detour to the right, as 
if to flank the enemy's left. 

It was a mile and a quarter—it was a march of fully twenty 
minutes—to the edge of the woodland, the proposed cover 
of the column. Ten minutes before this point was reached a 
tiny puff of smoke showed on the brow of the hostile ridge; 
then, at an interval of several seconds, followed the sound of 
a distant explosion; then, almost immediately, came the 
screech of a rifled shell. Every man who heard it swiftly 
asked himsclf, “Will it strike me?’ But even as the words 
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were thought out it had passed, high in air, clean to the rear, 
and burst harmlessly. A few faces turned upward and a few 
eyes glanced backward, as if to see the invisible enemy. But 
there was no pause in the column; it flowed onward quietly, 
eagerly, and with business-like precision; it gave forth no 
sound but the trampling of feet and the muttering of the 
officers, ‘Steady, men! Forward, men.” 

The Confederates, however, had got their range. A half 
minute later four puffs of smoke dotted the ridge, and a 
flight of hoarse humming shricks tore the air. A little 
aurcole cracked and splintered over the First, followed by 
loud cries of anguish and a brief, slight confusion. The voicc 
of an officer rose sharply out of the flurry, ““Close up, Com- 
pany A! Forward, men!” The battalion column resumed its 
even formation in an instant, and tramped unitedly onward, 
leaving behind it two quivering corpses and a wounded man 
who tottered rearward. 

Then came more screeches, and a shell exploded over the 
high road, knocking a gunner lifeless from his carriage. The 
brigade commander glanced anxiously along his batteries, 
and addressed a few words to his chief of artillery. Presently 
the four Napoleons set forward at a gallop for the wood, 
while the four Parrotts wheeled to the right, deployed, and 
advanced across the fields, inclining toward the left of the 
enemy. Next, Taylor’s regiment (the Eighth) halted, 
fronted, faced to the right, and filed off in column of march 
at a double-quick until it had gained the rear of the Parrotts, 
when it fronted again, and pushed on in support. A quarter 
‘of a mile further on these guns went into battery behind the 
brow of a little knoll, and opened fire. Four companies of 
the Eighth spread out to the right as skirmishers, and com- 
menced stealing toward the ridge, from time to time 
measuring the distance with rifle-balls. The remainder of 
the regiment lay down in line between the Parrotts and the 
forest. Far away to the right, five ‘companies of cavalry 
showed themselves, mancevring as if they proposed to turn 
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the Ieft flank of the Southerners. The attack on this side was 
in form and in operation. 

Mranume the Confederate fire had divided. Two guns 
pounded away at Taylor's feint, while two shelled the main 
column. The latter was struck repeatedly; more than 
twenty men dropped silent or groaning out of the hurrying 
hles; but the survivors pushed on without faltering and 
without even caring for the wounded. At last a broad belt of 
green branches rose between the regiments and the ridge; 
and the rebel gunners, unable to see their foe, dropped 
suddenly into silence. 

Here it appeared that the road divided. The highway 
traversed the forest, mounted the slope beyond and dissected 
the enemy's position, while a branch road turned to the left 
and skirted the extenor of the long curve of wooded hillocks. 
At the fork the battery of Napoleons had halted, and there it 
was ordered to remain for the present in quict. There, too, 
the Fourteenth filed in among the dense greenery, threw out 
two companies of skirmishers toward the ridge, and pushed 
slowly after them into the shadows. 

“Get sight of the enemy at once!’”’ was Waldron’s last word 
to Gildersiceve. “If they move down the slope, drive them 
back. But don’t commence your attack under half an hour.” 

Next he filed the Fifth into the thickets, saying to Colburn, 
**T want you to halt a hundred yards to the le and rear of 
Gildersleeve. Cover his flank if he is attacked; but otherwise 
lie quiet. As soon as he charges, move forward to the edge 
of the wood, and be ready to support him. But make no 
assault yourself until further orders.” 

The two next regiments—the Seventh and First—he placed 
in échelen, in like manner, a quarter of a mile further along. 
Then he galloped forward to the cavalry, and had a last 
word with Stilton. “You and Gahogan must take care of 
yourselves, Push on four or five hundred yards, and then 
face to the right. Whatever Gahogan finds let him go at it. 
if he can't shake it, help him. You two must reach the top of 
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the ridge. Only, look out for your left flank. Keep a squad- 
ron or two in reserve on that side.” 

““Curmel, if we don’t raich the top of the hill, it’ll be because 
it hasn’t got wan,” answered Gahogan. Stilton only 
laughed and rode forward. 

Waldron now returned toward the fork of the road. On 
the way he sent a staff dfficer to the Seventh with renewed 
orders to attack as soon as possible after Gildersleeve. Then 
another staff officer was hurried forward to Taylor with 
directions to push his feint strongly, and drive his skirmishers 
as far up the slope as they could get. A third staff officer set 
the Parrotts in rear of Taylor to firing with all their might. 
By the time that the commandant had returned to Colburn’s 
ambushed ranks, no one was with him but his enemy, Fitz 
Hugh. 

“You don’t seem to trust me with duty, Colonel,” said the 
young man. 

“IT shall use you only in case of extremity, Captain,” 
replied Waldron. ‘‘We have business to settle to-morrow.” 

‘I ask no favors on that account. I hope you will offer me 
none.’’ 

“In case of need I shall spare no onc,” declared Waldron. 

Then he took out his watch, looked at it impatiently, put 
it to his ear, restored it to his pocket, and fell into an attitude 
of deep attention. Evidently his whole mind was on his 
battle, and he was waiting, watching, yearning for its out- 
burst. 

“If he wins this fight,” thought Fitz Hugh, “how can I do 
him a harm? And yet,” he added, ‘‘how can I help it?” 

Minutes passed. Fitz Hugh tried to think of his injury, and 
to steel himself against his chief. But the roar of battle on 
the right, and the suspense and imminence of battle on the 
leRt, absorbed the attention of even this wounded and 
angry spirit, as, indeed, they might have absorbed that of 

any being not more or less than human. A private wrong, 


Gane pportable though ft macht be, seemed so small amid that 
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deadly clamor and awful expectation! Moreover, the 
intellect which worked so calmly and vigorously by his side, 
and which alone of all things near appeared able to rule the 
coming crisis, began to dominate him, in spite of his sense of 
injury. A thought crossed him to the effect that the great 
among men are too valuable to be punished for their evil 
deeds. He turned to the absorbed brigade commander, now 
not only his ruler but even his protector, with a feeling that 
he must accord him a word of peace, a proffer in some form 
of possible forgiveness and friendship. But the man’s face 
was clouded and stern with responsibility and authority. He 
seemed at that moment too lofty to be approached with a 
message of pardon. Fitz Hugh gazed at him with a mixture 
of profound respect and smothered hate. He gazed, turned 
away, and remaincd silent. 

Minutes more passed. Then a mounted orderly dashed up 
at full speed, with the words, “Colonel Major Gahogan has 
fronted.” 

“Has he?” answered Waldron, with a smile which thanked 
the trooper and made him happy. “Ride on through the 
thicket herc, my man, and tell Colonel Gildersleeve to push 
up his skirmishers.” 

With a thud of hoofs and a rustling of parting foliage the 
cavalryman disappeared amid the underwood. A minute or 
two latcr a thin, dropping rattle of musketry, five hundred 
yards or so to the front, announced that the sharpshooters of 
the Fourteenth were at work. Almost immediatcly there 
was an angry response, full of the threatenings and execution 
of death. Through the lofty leafage tore the screech of a 
shell, bursting with a sharp crash as it passed overhead, and 
scattering in humming slivers. Then came another, and 
another, and many more, chasing each other with hoarse 
hissings through the wembling air, a succession of flying 
serpents. The enemy doubticas believed that nearly the 
whole attacking force was massed in the wood around the 
road, and they had brought at least four guns to bear upon 
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that point, and were working them with the utmost possible 
rapidity. Presently a large chestnut, not fifty yards from 
Fitz Hugh, was struck by a shot. The solid trunk, nearly 
three feet in diameter, parted asunder as if it were the 
brittlest of vegetable matter. The upper portion started 
aside with a monstrous groan, dropped in a standing posture 
to the carth, and then toppled slowly, sublimely prostrate, 
its branches crashing and all its leaves wailing. Ere long, a 
little further to the front, another Anak of the forest went 
down; and, mingled with the noise of its sylvan agony, there 
arose sharp cries of human suffering. Then Colonel Colburn, 
a broad-chested and ruddy man of thirty-five, with a look of 
indignant anxiety in his iron-gray cyes, rode up to the 
brigade commander. 

“This is very annoying, Colonel,” he said. “‘I am losing 
my men without using them. That last tree fell into my 
command.” 

“Are they firing toward our left?’ asked Waldron. 

“Not a shot.” 

“Very good,” said the chief, with a sigh of contentmtnt. 
“If we can only keep them occupied in this direction! By 
the way, let your men lie down under the fallen tree, as far 
as it will go. It will protect them from others.” 

Colburn rode back to his regiment. Waldron looked 
impatiently at his watch. At that moment a fierce burst of 
line firing arose in front, followed and almost overborne by a 
long-drawn yell, the scream of charging men. Waldron 
put up his watch, glanced excitedly at Fitz Hugh, and 
smiled. 

“I must forgive or forget,” the latter could not help saying 
to himself. ‘* All the rest of life is nothing compared with 
this.’’ 

“Captain,” said Waldron, ‘‘ride off to the left at full speed. 
As soon as you hear firing at the shoulder of the ridge, return 
instantly and let me know.” 

Fitz Hugh dashed away. Three minutes carried him into 
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perfect peace, beyond the whistling of ball or the screeching 
of shell. On the right was a tranquil, wide waving of 
foliage, and on the left a serene landscape of cultivated fields, 
with here and there an embowered farm-house. Only for the 
clamor of artillery and musketry far behind him, he could 
not have believed in the near presence of battle, of blood and 
suffering and triumphant death. But suddenly he heard to 
his right, assaulting and slaughtering the tranquillity of 
nature, a tumultuous outbreak of file-firing, mingled with 
savage yclls. He wheeled, drove spurs into his horse, and 
flew back to Waldron. As he re-entered the wood he met 
wounded men streaming through it, a few marching alertly 
upright, many more crouching and groaning, some clinging 
to their less injured comrades, but all haggard in face and 
ghastly. 

“Are we winning?” he hastily asked of one man who held 
up a hand with three fingers gone and the bones projecting 
in sharp spikes through mangled ficsh. 

“All right, sir; sailing in," was the answer. 

“Is the brigade commander all right?” he inquired of 
another who was winding a bloody handkerchief around his 
arm. 

“Straight ahead, sir; hurrah for Waldron!”’ responded the 
soldier, and almost in the same instant fell lifeless with a fresh 
ball through his head. 

“Hurrah for him!"' Fitz Hugh answered frantically, plung- 
ing on through the underwood. He found Waldron with 
Colburn, the two conversing tranquilly in their saddles amid 
hissing bullets and dropping branches. 

“Move your regiment forward now,” the brigade com- 
mander was saying; ‘‘but halt it in the edge of the wood.” 

“Shan't I relieve Gildersleeve if he gets beaten?” asked the 
subordinate officer eagerly. 

“No. The regiments on the left will help him out. I want 
your men and Peck's for the fight on top of the hill. Of course 
the rebels will try to retake it; then I shall call for you.” 
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Fitz Hugh now approached and said, “Colonel, the 
Seventh has attacked in force.” 

“‘Good!” answered Waldron, with that sweet smile of his 
which thanked people who brought him pleasant news. “I 
thought I heard his fire. Gahogan will be on their right rear 
in ten minutes. Then we shall get the ridge. Ride back now 
to Major Bradley, and tell him to bring his Napoleons 
through the wood, and set two of them to shelling the 
enemy’s centre. Tell him my idea is to amuse them, and 
keep them from changing front.” 

Again Fitz Hugh galloped off as before on a comfortably 
safe errand, safer at all events than many crrands of that day. 
‘This man is sparing my life,” he said to himself. ‘Would to 
God I knew how to sparc his!’’ 

He found Bradley lunching on a gun caisson, and delivered 
his orders. ‘Something to do at last, ch?” laughed the rosy- 
cheeked youngster. ‘“‘The smallest favors thankfully re- 
ceived. Won't you take a bite of rebel chicken, Captain? 
This rebellion must be put down. No? Well, tell the 
Colonel I am moving on, and John Brown’s soul not far 
ahead.” 

When Fitz Hugh returned to Waldron he found him out- 
side of the wood, at the base of the long incline which rose 
into the rebel position. About the slope were scattered 
prostrate forms, most numerous near the bottom, some 
crawling slowly rearward, some quiescent. Under the brow 
of the ridge, decimated and broken into a mere skirmish linc 
sheltered in knots and singly, behind rocks and knolls and 
bushes, lay the Fourteenth Regiment, keeping up a steady 
slow fire. From the edge above, smokily dim against a pure, 
blue heaven, answered another rattle of musketry, incessant, 
obstinate, and spiteful. The combatants on both sides were 
lying down; otherwise neither party could have lasted ten 
minutes. From Fitz Hugh’s point of view not a Confederate 
uniform could be seen. But the smoke of their rifles made 


a long gfay line, which was disagreeably visible and per- 
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manent; and the sharp whit! whit! of their bullets continually 
parsed him, and cheeped away in the leafage behind. 

“Cur men can't get on another inch,” he ventured to say 
to his commander. “Wouldn't it be well for me to ride up 
and say a cheering word?” 

“Bevery battle consists largely in waiting,” replied Waldron 
thoughtfully, “They have undoubtedly brought up a reserve 
to face Thomas. But when Gahogan strikes the flank of the 
reserve, we Shall win.” 

“To wish you would take shelter,” begged Fitz Hugh. 
“Everything depends on your hfe." 

“My life has been both a help and a hurt to my fellow. 
creatures,” sighed the brigade commander. ‘Let come what 
will (oa? 

He glanced upward with an expression of profound emo- 
tion; he was evidently fighting two battles. an outward and 
an daward one, 

Presently he added, “TD think Che muskets as increasing on 
the feft. Does it strike vou so?” 

He was all cagerness again, leaning forward with an air of 
earnest listening, his fice deeply flushed and his eve brilliant. 
Of a sudden the combat above rose and swelled into higher 
violence. There was a clamor faraway itseemed nearly a 
mile away over the hill. ‘Then the nearer musketrs, first 
Thomas’ on the shoulder of the ridge, neat Gildersleeve's 
In front, Qanghe fire and raged with new fun. 

Waldron laughed outaght “Gahogan has reached them,” 
he said to one of his staff who had just rejoined him. "We 
shall all be up there in five minutes. Tell Colburn to bring 
on his regiment slowly.” 

Then, turing to Pita Hugh, he added, “Captain, we will 
ride forward.” 

They sct off at a walk, now w atching the smoking brow of 
the eminence, now picking their way among dead and 
wounded. Suddenly there was a shout above them and a 
sudden diminution of the firing; and looking upward, they 
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saw the men of the Fourteenth running confusedly toward 
the summit. Without a word the brigade commander 
struck spurs into his horse and dashed up the long slope at a 
run, closely followed by his enemy and aid. What they 
saw when they overtook the straggling, running, panting 
screaming pell-mell of the Fourteenth was victory! 

The entire right wing of the Confederates, attacked on 
three sides at once, placed at enormous disadvantage, coms 
pletely outgeneraled, had given way in confusion, was re- 
treating, breaking, and fiving. There were lines vet of dirty 
gray or butternut; but they were few, meagre, fluctuating, 
and recoiling, and there were scattered and scurrying men 
in hundreds. Three veteran and gallant regiments had gone 
all to wreck under the shock of three similar regiments far 
more intelligently directed. A strong position had been lost 
because the heroes who held it could not perform the im- 
possible feat of forming successively two fresh fronts under a 
concentric fire of musketry. The inferior brain power had 
confessed the supeniority of the stronger one. 

On the victonous side there was wild, chamorous, fierce 
exultanion. The hurrving, shouting, firing soldiers, who 
noted their commander riding among them, swung their 
rifles or then tattered hats at him, and screamed “Hurrah!” 
No one thought of the Confederate dead under foot, nor of 
the Union dead who dotted the slope behind. “What are 
you here for, Golonel?” shouted rough old Gildersleeve, one 
leg of his trousers dripping blood. “We can do it alone.” 

“Ttas a bate won,” laughed Fitz Hugh, almost worship- 
ping the man whom he had come to slay. 

“Ttas a battle won, but not used,” answered Waldron. 
“We haven't a gun yet, nor a flag. Where is the cavalry? 
Why isn't Stilton here? He must have got afoul of the 
enemy's horse, and been obliged to beat it off. Can anybody 
hear anything of Stilton?” 

“Let him go,’’ roared vld Grumps. ‘‘The infantry don’t 
want any help.” 
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“Your regiment has suffered, Colonel,’’ answered Waldron, 
glancing at the scattered files of thc Fourteenth. “Halt it 
and reorganize it, and let it fall in with the right of the First 
when Peck comes up. I shall replace you with the Fifth. 
Send your Adjutant back to Colburn and tell him to hurry 
along. ‘Those {cllows are making a new front over there,” he 
added, pointing to the centre of the hill. “I want the Fifth, 
Seventh, and Tenth in échelon as quickly as posable. And 
I want that cavalry. Licutenant,” turning to one of his staff, 
“ride off to the left and find Colonel Sulton. Tell him that I 
need a charge in ten minutes.” 

Presently cannon opened from that part of the ridge stll 
held by the Confederates, the shells tearing through or over 
the dissolving groups of thei rmght wing, and cracking 
viciously above the heads of the victorious Unionists. The 
explosions followed each other with stunning rapidity, and 
the shrill whirring of the splinters was ominous. Men began 
to fall again in the ranks o1 to drop out of hem wounded. Of 
all this Waldron took no further note than to mde hastily to 
the brow of the ridge and look for his own arullery. 

“See how he atunds to iverything himself,” said Major 
Gahogan, whe had cantered up to the side of Fitz Hugh. 
“Tes just a matther of plan business, an’ he looks after it 
loike a business man. Did ve see us, though, Captin, whin 
we come incon their right flank? By George, we murthered 
um. There's more'n a hundred Ivin’ in hapes back there. 
As for old Sulton, [just caught sight of um behind that wood 
to our left, an’ he’s makin’ for the enemy's right rair. He'll 
have lots 0° prisoners in half an hour.” 

When Waldron returned to the group he was told of his 
cavalry’s whereabouts, and responded to the information 
with a smile of satisfaction. 

‘Bradicy is hurrying up,” he said, ‘‘ and Taylor is pushing 
their left smaruy. They will make one more tussle to recover 
their line of retreat; but we shall smash them from end to end 
and take every gun.” 
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He galloped now to his infantry, and gave the word 
“Forward!” The three regiments which composed the 
échelon were the Fifth on the right, the Seventh fifty yards to 
the rear and left of the Fifth, the Tenth to the rear and left of 
the Seventh. It was behind the Fifth, that is the foremost 
battalion, that the brigade commander posted himself. 

‘Do you mean to stay here, Colonel?” asked Fitz Hugh, in 
surprise and anxicty. 

“It is a certain victory now,” answered Waldron, with 
a singular glance upward. ‘My life is no longer important. 
I prefer to do my duty to the utmost in the sight of all 
men.” 

“I shall follow you and do mine, sir,” said the Captain, 
much moved, he could scarcely say by what emotions, they 
were so many and conflicting. 

“T want you other wheres. Ride to Colonel Taylor at once 
and hurry him up the hill. Tell him the enemy have greatly 
weakened their left. ‘Tell him to push up everything, infan- 
try, and cavalry, and arullery, and to do it in haste.” 

“Colonel, this is saving my life agaist my will,” remon- 
strated Fitz Hugh. 

“Gol” ordered Waldron, imperiousty. “Time is precious.” 

Fitz Hugh dashed down the slope to the right ata gallop. 
The brigade commander turned tranquilly, and followed 
the march of his échelon. The second and decisive crisis of the 
little battle was approaching, and to understand it we must 
glance at the ground on which it was to be fought. Two 
hostile lines were marching toward cach other along the 
broad, gently rounded crest of the hill and at nght angles to 
its general course. Between these lines, but much the nearest 
to the Union troops, a spacious road came up out of the 
forest in front, crossed the ndgec, swept down the smooth 
decline in rear, and led to a single wooden bridge over a 
narrow but deep rivulet. On cither hand the road was 
hedged in by a close board fence, four feet or so in height. 
It was for the possession of this highway that the approach- 
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ing lines were about to shed their blood. If the Confederates 
failed to win it, all their artillery would be lost, and their 
army captured or dispersed. 

The two parties came on without firing. The soldiers on 
both sides were veterans, cool, obedient to orders, intelligent 
through Jong service, and able to reserve all their resources 
for a short-range and final struggle. Moreover, the fences as 
vet partially bid them from cach other, and would have 
rendered all aim for the present vague and uncertain. 
“korward, Fifth! shouted Waldron. “Steady. Reserve 
your fire.” Then, as the regiment came up to the fence, he 
added, “Halt; right dress. Steady, men.” 

Meantme he watched the agvancing array with an cager 
gaze, Pt was a noble sight, full of moral sublimity, and 
worthy of all admiration, Fhe long, lean, sunburned, 
weather-beaten soldiers in ragged gray stepped forward, 
superbly, ther ranks loose, but swift and fiom, the men lean- 
ing forward in their haste, thei tattered slouch hats pushed 
backward, them whole aspect business-like and virile. Their 
line was three batealions strong, far out-llanking the Fifth, 
and at least equal to the entire echelon, When within thirty 
or forty yards of the further fence they increased their pace 
to neath a double-quick, many of them stooping low in 
hunter fashion, and afew fring. Then Waldron rose in his 
stirrups and yelled, “Battalion! ready - aim - aim low, 
Fire!" 

Thete was a stunning roar of three hundred and fitty rifles, 
and a deadly screech of bullets. But the smoke rolled out, 
the haste to reload was intense, and none could mark what 
execution was donc. Whatever the Confederates may have 
sullered, they bore up under the volley, and they came on, 
In another minute cach of those fences, not more than 
(wenty-five yards apart, was lined by the shattered fragment 
ofa regiment, cach firing as fast as possible into the face of 
the other. The Fifth bled fearfully: it had five of its ten 
company commanders shot dead in three minutes; and its 
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loss in other officers and in men fell scarcely short of this 
terrible ratio. On its left the Seventh and the Tenth were 
up, pouring in musketry, and recciving it in a fashion hardly 
less sanguinary. No one present had ever seen, or ever after- 
ward saw, such another close and deadly contest. 

But the strangest thing in this whole wonderful fight was 
the conduct of the brigade commander. Up and down the 
rear of the lacerated Fifth Waldron rode thrice, spurring 
his plunging and wounded horse close to the yelling and 
fighting file-closers, and shouting In a piercing voice en- 
couragement to his men. Stranger still, considering the 
character which he had borne in the army, and considering 
the evil deed for which he was to account on the morrow, 
were the words which he was distinctly and repeatedly 
heard to utter. “Stand steady, men-- God ts with us!" was 
the extraordinary batude-cry of this backslidden Clergyman, 
this sinner above many. 

And it was a prophecy of victory. Bradley ran up his 
Napoleons on the right in the nick of time, and, although 
only one of them could be brought to bear, it was enough; 
the grape raked the Confederate left, broke it, and the battle 
was over. Ino five minutes more their whole array was 
scattered, and the entire position open to galloping cavalry, 
sclzing guns, standards, and prisoners, 

It was in the very moment of triumph, just as the stubborn 
Southern line reeled back from the fence in isolated clusters, 
that the miraculous impunity of Waldron terminated, and he 
received his death wound. A quarter of an hour later Fitz 
Hugh found a sorrowful group of officers gazing from a little 
distance upon their dying commandecr. 

“Is the Colonel hiv” he asked, shocked and grieved, 
incredible as the emotion may seem. 

“Don’t go near him,” called Gildersleeve, who, it will be 
remembered, knew or guessed his errand in camp. ‘The 
Chaplain and surgeon are there. Let him alone.” 

“He's going to render his account,” added Gahogan. 
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‘‘An’ whativer he’s done wrong, he’s made it square to-day. 
Let um lave it to his brigade.” 

Adjutant Wallis, who had been blubbering aloud, who 
had cursed the rebels and the luck energetically, and 
who had also been trying to pray inwardly, groaned out, 
‘ This is our last victory. You sec if it ain’t. Bet you two 
to one.” 

“Hush, man!” replied Gahogan. ‘We'll win our share of 
um, though we'll have to work harder for it. We'll have to 
do more ourselves, an’ get less done for us in the way of 
tactics.” 

“That's so, Major,” whimpered a druminer, looking up 
from his duty of attending to a wounded comrade. “He 
knowed how to put his men in the right place, and his 
men knowed when they was in the right place But it’s- 
goin’ to be uphill through the steepest part of hell the 
rest of the way" 

Soldiers, some of them weeping, some of them bleeding, 
arrived constantly to inquire after their commander, only 
to be sent quietly back to their ranks or to the rear. Around 
lay other men <diead men, and senseless, groaning men—all 
for the present unnoticed. Everything, except the distant 
pursuit of the cavalry, waited for Waldron to die. Fitz Hugh 
looked on silently, with the tears of mingled emotions in 
his cyes, and with hopes and hatreds expiring in his heart. 
The surgeon supported the expiring victor’s head, while 
Chaplain Colquhoun knelt beside him, holding his hand and 
praying audibly. Of'a ae the petition ceased, both bent 
hasuly toward the wounded man, and after what seemed a 
long ame exchanged whispers. Then the Chaplain rose, 
came slowly toward the now advancing group of officers, his 
hands outspread toward heaven in an attitude of benedic- 
ion, and tcars running down his haggard white face. 

“I trust, dear friends,” he said, in a tremulous voice, ‘‘that 


all is well with our brother and commander. His last words 
were, ‘God is with us.’ ” 
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“Oh! but man, that isn’t well,’ broke out Gahogan, in a 
groan. ‘‘What did ye pray for his sowl for? Why didn’t ye 
pray for his lotfe?”’ 

Fitz Hugh turned his horse and rode silently away. The 
next day he was seen journcying rearward by the side of an 
ambulance, within which lay what seemed a strangely deli- 
cate boy, insensible, and, one would say, mortally ill. 
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AMOS KILBRIGHT ;: HIS ADSCITITIOUS 
ENPERIENCES 

[The storys atold by Mr Richard Colewworthy, an attorney -atlaw, in ra 

large tenwe inane of our bastern States The fact that Mr Calesworthy isa 


practical tian, and but little wiven. outade of hue profession, to speculative 
theorizing, adhe a weight to hav etatemee nts whieh hey might not otherwise 


Is the pracaee of my profession Pam in the habit of meeting 
with all serts and conditions of men, women, and even 
Children) But T do not know that To ever encountered anv- 
one who excited in me a qreater interest than the man about 
whom Pam going to tell vou. 

[was busily engaged one morning in my office, which is 
on the ground floor of inv dwelling and opens upon the 
street, when, after a preliminary knock, a young man en- 
tered and asked leave to speak with me. He was tall and 
well made, phunly but decently dressed, and with a fresh, 
healthy color on his smoothly shaven face. There was some- 
thing an his air, a sort of respecttul awkwardness, which was 
not without a suggestion of good breeding, and in his 
countenance there was an annoyed or troubled expression 
which did not sic well upon it. T asked him to take a chair, 
and as he did so the thought came to me that I should like 
to be of service to him. Of course I desire to aid and benefit 
all my clients, but there are some persons whose appearance 
excites in one an instinctive sympathy, and toward whom 
there arise at first sight sentiments of kindliness. The man 
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had said almost nothing; it was simply his manner that had 
impressed me. I mention these points because gencrally I 
do not take an interest in persons until I know a good deal 
about them. 

“What can I do for you?” I asked. 

The man did not immediately answer, but began searching 
for something in one of the pockets of his coat. The little 
awkwardness which I had first noticed, now became more 
apparent. He appeared to be looking for his pockets rather 
than for what might be in one of them. He was conscious of 
his ungainliness and reddened a little as he fumbled on the 
inside and outside of his coat. 

“Tf pray you pardon me,” he said, “but 1 will bring before 
you instantly the matter of my business.”’ 

And so saying, he got his hand into a breast pocket and 
drew out a litde packet. There was a certain intonation of 
his voice which at first made me think that he was not an 
American, but in that intonation there was really nothing 
foreign. He was certainly a stranger, he might be from the 
backwoods, and both his manner and speech appeared 
odd to me; but soon To ohad no doubt about his being 
my countryman. Ino fact, there was something tn_ his 
general appearance which seemed to me to be distinctively 
American, 

‘“T came to you, sir,” he said, “‘to ask if you would have 
the goodness to purchase one or more of these uckets?”” And 
he held out to me a card entithng one person to admission 
to a seance to be given by a party of spiritualists in one of 
the public buildings of the town. 

A feeling of anger arose within me. I was chagrined to 
think that I had begun to interest myself in a person who 
merely came to interrupt me in my business by trying to sell 
me tickets to a spiritualistic exhibition. My instant impulse 
was to turn from the man and let him sec that I was offended 
by his intrusion, but my reason told me that he had done 
nothing that called for resentment. If I had expected some- 
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thing more important from him, that was my affair. He had 
not pretended to have any other business than that which 
brought him. 

And, besides, he offered me something which in fact I 
wanted, Iam a member of a society for psychical research, 
which, about a year before, had been organized in our town. 
It is composed almost exclusively of persons who are desirous 
of honestly investigating the facts, as well as theories, con- 
nected with the spiritual phenomena, not only of our own 
day, but of all ages. We had heard of the spiritualistic 
exhibitions which were to be given in our town, and I, with 
a number of my fcllow-members, had determined to attend 
them. If there was anything real or tangible in the per- 
formances of these people we wanted to know it. Consider- 
ing all this, it would be foolish for me to be angry with a man 
who had brought me the very tickets T intended to buy, and, 
instead of tarning away from him, I took out my pocket- 
book. 

“Twill take one ucket for each of the three séances,” I said. 
And I placed the moncy on the table. 

I should have been glad to buy two sets of tickets; one for 
my wife; but To knew this would be uscless. She did not 
belong to our society, and took no interest in its investiga- 
Lions, 

“These things are all tricks and nonsense,” she said. “I 
don’t want to know anything about them. And if they were 
truce, To most certainly would not want to know anything 
about them.” 

So T contented myself with the dckets for my own use, and 
as the man slowly selected them from his litde package, I 
asked him if he had sold many of them. 

“These vou now buy are the first of which I have made 
disposal,” he answered. “For two days I have endcavored 
to sell them, but to no purpose. There are many people to 
whoin I cannot bring myself to speak upon the matter, and 
those I have asked care not for these things. I would not 
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have come to you, but having twice passed your open win- 
dow, I liked your face and took courage.” 

I smiled. So this man had been studying me before I began 
to study him; and this discovery revived in me the desire 
that he had come on some more interesting business than 
that of selling tickets; a thing he did so badly as to make me 
wonder why he had undertaken it. 

“I imagine,” said I, “that this sort of business is out of 
your line.” 

He looked at me a moment, and then with earnestness ex- 
claimed: “Entirely! utterly! absolutely! I am = altogether 
unfitted for this calling, and it is an injustice to those who 
send me out for me to longer continue in it. Some other per- 
son might sell thei: tickets; I cannot. And yet,” he said, 
with a sigh, “what 1s there that I may do?” 

The idea that that strong, well-grown man should have any 
difficulty in finding something to do surprised me. If he 
chose to go out and labor with his hands—and surely no 
man who was willing to wander about selling tickets should 
object to that—there would be no difficulty in his obtaining 
a livehhood in our town. 

“If you want regular employment,” | said, ‘‘] think you 
can casily find it.” 

“T want it,” he answered, his face clouded by a troubled 
expression, ‘but I cannot take it.”’ 

“Cannot take it!’ I exclaimed. 

““No,”’ he said, “I am not my own master. I am as much a 
slave as any negro hereabouts!”’ 

I was rather surprised at this meaningless allusion, but con- 
tented myself with asking him what he meant by not being 
his own master. 

He looked on the floor and then he looked at me, with a 
steady, carnest gaze. “J should like well to tell you my 
story,” he said. ‘I have been ordered not to tell it, but I 
have resolved that when I should meet a man to whom | 
should be moved to speak I would speak.’’ 
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Now, I felt a very natural emotion of pride. My perception 
of objects of interest was a quick and a correct one. Speak 
on,” T said, “IT shall be very glad to hear what you have to 
Sat. 

He looked toward the open door. I arose and closed it. 
When I had resumed my seat he drew his chair closer to 
me, leaned toward me, and said: 

“In the first place you should know that I am a material- 
ized spirit.” 

Isat up, hard pressed against the back of my chair. 

“Nav, start not,” he said, “I am now as truly flesh and 
blood as vou are; but a short three weeks ago I was a spirit 
in the realms of endless space. IT know,” he continued, “that 
ny history isa sore thing to inflict upon any man, and there 
are few to whom PE would have broached it, but T will make 
it briet. Uheree weeks ago these spiritualists held privately 
inthis town what they call a séance, and at that time I was 

impelled, by a power Punderstood not, to appear among 
them. After Thad come it was supposed that a mistake had 
been made, and that Twas not the spirit wanted. In the 
temporary confusion occasioned by this supposiuon, and 
while the attention of the exhibitors was otherwise occupied, 
Twas left exposed to the influence of the materializing agen- 
cles for a imuch longer me than had been intended; so long, 
indeed, thac instead of remaining in the misty, indistinct 
form in which spirits are presented by these men to their 
patrons, [Tobecame as thoroughly embodied, as full) of 
physical hfe and energy, and as complete a mortal man as 
Twas when I disappeared from this carth, one hundred and 
two years ago.” 

“One hundred and two years!” IT mechanically ejaculated. 
There was upon me the impulse to get up and go where | 
could breathe the outer air; to find my wife and talk to her 
about marketing or some houschold affair, to get away from 
this being —human or whatever he was-—but this was im- 
passible. That interest which dawned upon me when I 
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first perceived my visitor now held me as if it had been a 
spell. 

“Yes,”” he said, “‘I deceased in 1785, being then in my 
thirtieth year. I was a citizen of Bixbury, on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, but I am not unconnected with this place. 
Old Mr. Scott, of your town, is my grandson.”’ 

I am obliged to chronicle the fact that my present part in 
this conversation consisted entirely of cjaculations. ‘Old 
Mr. Scott your grandson!” J said. 

“Yes,” he replied; ““my daughter, who was but two years 
old when I left her, married Lemuel Scott, of Bixbury,who 
moved to this town soon after old Mr. Scott was born. It 
was, indeed, on account of this good old man that I became 
materialized. He was present at the private séance of which 
I have spoken, and being asked if he would like to see a 
person from the other world, he replied that he should be 
pleased to behold his grandfather. When the necessary 
influences were set to work [T appeared. The spiritualists, 
who, without much thought, had conceived the idea that 
the grandfather of old Mr. Scott ought, ino the ordinary 
nature of things, to be a very venerable personage, were 
disappointed when they saw me, and concluded T was one 
who, by some mistake, had been wrongfully summoned. 
They, therefore, set me aside, as it were, and occupied them- 
selves with other matters. Old Mr. Scott went away un- 
satisfied, and strengthened in his disbelicf in the powers of 
the spiritualists, while I, as [ have before said, was left un- 
noticed under the power of the materializing force, until I 
was made corporeal as I am now. When the spiritualists 
discovered what had happened they were much disturbed, 
and immediately sect about to dematerialize me, for it is not 
their purpose or desire to cause departed spirits to again 
become inhabitants of this world. But all their efforts were 
of no avail. I remained as much a man as anyone of them- 
selves. They found me in full health and vigor, for I had 
never had a day's sickness in my life, having come to my 
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death by drowning while foolishly swimming too far from 
Jand in a strong ebb tide, and my body, being carried out 
to sca, was never recovered. Being thus put to their wit’s 
end, they determined to keep the matter privy, and to make 
the best of it, and the first necessity was to provide me with 
Clothing, for on my second entrance into this world I was as 
totally without apparel as when I first came into it. They 
gave me these garments of the ordinary fashion of the day, 
but to which T find myself much unaccustomed, and en- 
joined upon me to keep silent in regard to what had hap- 
pened; fearing, as TE was made aware by some unguarded 
words, that their eflorts to dematerialize me might bring 
them into trouble.” 

My professional instincts now came to the front. “That 
would be murder,’ T said, “and nothing less.” 

“So Timyvself told them,” be continued, ‘‘for I had come to 
the determination that TP would choose to finish out the life 
Thad broken off so suddenly. But they paid little heed to 
my words and continued their experiments. But, as 1 have 
told you, their ecflorts were without avail, and they have 
ceased to make further trial of dematerializauon. As, of 
course, i would be rmpossible to keep a full-grown man for 
any considerable length of time secluded and unseen, they 
judged tt wise to permit me to appear as an ordinary human 
being; and having no other use to which they could put me, 
they set me to selling tickets for them, and in this business 
L have fared so badly that [I shall restore to them these that 
are left, and counsel them to seck another agent, | being of 
detriment to them rather than) profit. What may then 
happen I do not know, for, as I told you, 1 am not my own 
master.” 

“T do not understand you," I said. “If you have been, in 
this unparalleled manner, restored to your physical existence, 
surely you are free to do as you please. What these spiritual- 
ists have done for you was done by accident. They intended 
you no benefit, and they have no claim upon you.” 
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“That is true,” he said, with a sigh, “‘but they have a hold 
upon me. It was but yesterday that they informed me that, 
although, so far, they had failed to restore mc to what they 
call my normal spiritual existence, they had every reason to 
believe that they soon would be able to do so. A psychic 
scientist of Germany has discovered a process of dematcriali- 
zation, and they have sent to him for his formula. This, in 
a short time, they expect to receive, and they assure me that 
they will not hesitate to put it in force if | should cause them 
trouble. Now, sir,” he continued, and as he spoke there 
was a moisture about his cyes, “I am very fond of life. I 
have been restored to thut mortality from which I was sud- 
denly snatched by the cruel sea, and I do not wish to lose 
it again until [ have lived out my natural term of years. My 
family is one of long life, and I feel that I have a right to 
fifty more years of existence, and this strong desire for the 
natural remainder of my life is that which gives these men 
their power over me. I was never a coward, but 1 cannot 
but fear those who may at any moment cause this form, 
these limbs, my physical state and life, to vanish like a 
candle-flame blown out.” 

My sympathies were now strongly aroused in behalf of the 
subject of these most extraordinary conditions. “That which 
you fear must not be allowed,” I said. ‘“No man has the 
right to take away the life of another, no matter what plan 
or method he may usc. I will see the spiritualists, and make 
it plain to them that what they threaten they cannot be 
allowed to do.” 

The man arose. ‘‘Sir,”’ he said, ‘I feel that I have traly 
found a friend. Whatever may happen to me, I shall never 
forget your kindness to a very stranger.”” He held out his 
hand, and I stood up by him and took it. It was as much 
& flesh and blood hand as my own. 

“What is your name?” I asked. “You have not yet told 
me that.” 

“I am Amos Kilbright, of Bixbury,” he answered. 
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“You have not revisited your native place?” I said. 

“No,” he replied. “I much desire to do so, but I have no 
money for a journey, even on foot, and I doubt me much 
if those men would suffer me to go to Bixbury.”’ 

“And have you spoken to your grandson, old Mr. Scott?” 
Isaid. “Itis but right that you should make yourself known 
to him.” 

“So have FP thought,” he answered, “and I have felt an 
catnest drawing toward my daughter's child. T have seen 
him thrice, but have not had the heart to speak to him and 
declare myselfithe progenitor of that mother whose memory 
Tkhnow he cherishes.” 

“You shall make sourself known to him?’ TP osaid. TD will 
prepare the wav.” 

He shook me acai by the hand and took his leave without 
awortd He was deeply athected. 

Doreseated mivself bv ms table, one thought after another 
rushing through my mind. Had ever man heard a story 
suchas this! What were all the experiences of the members 
ot the Society for Psvchical Research, their stories of appari- 
tions, them instances ofoccult influences, their best authenti- 
cated incidents of supernatunalism compared to this experi- 
ence of mine! Should Phasten and tell it all to my wife? I 
hesitated Uf what Thad heard should not be true — and this, 
my first doubt or suspicnon ampressed upon me how im- 
possible to me had been doubt or suspicion during the 
presence of my visitor itwould be wrong to uselessdy excite 
her mind, On the other hand, if Thad heard nothing but 
the truth, what would happen should she sympathize as 
deeply with Amos Ralbright as [ did, and then should that 
worthy mar suddenly become dematerialized, perhaps 
before her very eyes? No, 1] would not tell her—at least not 
yet. But To must see the spiritualists. And tfat afternuon I 
went to them, 

The leader and principal worker of the men who were 
about to give a series of spiritual manifestations in our town 
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was Mr. Corbridge, a man of middle-age with a large head 
and earnest visage. When I spoke to him of Amos Kilbright 
he was very much annoyed. 

‘So he has been talking to you,” he said, ‘‘and after all the 
warnings I gave him! Well, he does that sort of thing at his 
own risk!” 

““We all do things at our own risk,”’ I said, ‘and he has as 
much right to choose his line of conduct as anybody else.” 

“NO, he hasn't,” said Mr. Corbridge, “he belongs to us, 
and it is for us to choose his line of conduct for him.” 

“That is nonsense,” said I. “You have no more right over 
him than I have.” 

“Now then,” said Mr. Corbridge, his eyes beginning to 
sparkle, “IT may as well talk plainly to you. My associates 
and myself have considered this matter very carefully. At 
first we thought that if this fellow should tell his story we 
would simply pooh-pooh the whole of it, and let people 
think he was a htde touched in his mind, which would be 
so natural a conclusion that everybody might be expected 
to come to it. But as we have determined to dematerialize 
him, his disappearance would bring suspicion upon us, and 
we might get into trouble if he should be considered a mere 
commonplace person. So we decided to speak out plainly, 
say what we had done, and what we were going to do, and 
thus put ourselves at the head of the spirit operators of the 
world. But we are not yet ready to do anything or to make 
our announcements, and if he had held his tongue we might 
have given him a pretty long string.” 

“And do you mean,” I said, “that you and your associates 
positively intend to dematenialize Mr. Kilbnght?” 

“Certainly,” he answered. 

“Then, | declare such an act would be inhuman; a horrible 
crime.” 

“No,” said Mr. Corbridge, ‘it would be neither. In the 
first place he isn’t human. It 1s by accident that he is what 
he is. But it was our affair entirely, and it was a most 
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wonderfully fortunate thing for us that 1t happened. At first 
it frightencd us a little, but we have got used to it now, and 
we see the great opportunities that this entirely unparalleled 
case will give us. As he is, he is of no earthly good to any- 
body. You can’t take a man out of the last century and 
expect him to get on in any sort of business at the present 
day. He is too old-fashioned. He doesn’t know how we do 
things in the year cighteen cighty-seven. We put this subject 
to work selling tickets just to keep him occupied; but he can't 
even do that. But, as a spirit who can be materialized or 
dematerialized whenever we please, he will be of the greatest 
value tous, When a spint has been brought out as strongly 
as he has been it wall be the casicst thing in the world to do 
it again. Every time you bring one out the less trouble it is 
to make it appear the next time you wantit; and in this case 
the conditions are so favorable that it will be absolute busi- 
ness suicide in-us if we allow ourselves to lose the chance of 
working it. So you sec, sir, Ghat we have marked out our 
course, and T assure you that we intend to stick to it.” 

“And | assure you,” said I, rising to go, “that I shall 
make it my business to interfere with your wicked 
machinations.” 

Mr. Corbridge laughed. “You'll tind,” he said, “that we 
have turned this thing over pretty carefully, and we are 
ready for whatever the courts may do. Hf we are charged 
with making away with anybody, we can, if we like, make 
him appear, alive and well, before judge and jury. And 
then what will there be to say against us? Besides, we are 
quite sure that no laws can be found against bringing beings 
from the other world, or sending them back into it, pro- 
vided it can be proved by the subject’s admission, or in any 
other manner, that he really died once in a natural way. 
You cannot be tried for causing a man's death a second 
time.” 

I was not prepared to make any answer on this point, but 
I went away with a firm resolution to protect Amos Kilbright 
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in the full enjoyment of his reassumed physical existence, if 
the power of law, or any other power, could do it. 

The next morning, Mr. Corbridge called on me at my 
office. “I shall be very sorry,” he said, “if any of my remarks 
of yesterday should cause unpleasant feelings between us. 
We arc desirous of being on good terms with everybody, 
especially with members of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. You ought to work with us.” 

“We do not work with you,” [ replied, “‘nor ever shall. 
Our object is to search earnestly and honestly into the sub- 
ject of spiritual manifestation, and not to make money out 
of unfortunate subjects of experiment.” 

“You misunderstand us,” said he, ‘but Iam not going to 
argue the question. 1 wish to be on good terms with you 
and to act fairly and plainly all around. We find that we 
cannot make use of the dematerialization process as soon as 
we expected, for the German scientist who controls it has 
declined to send us his formula, but has consented to come 
over and work it on this subject himself. His engagements 
will not allow him to visit this country immediately, but he 
is very enthusiastic about it, and he is bound to come before 
long. Now, as you seem to be interested in this ex-Kilbright, 
we will make you an offer. We will give him into your charge 
until we want him. He is of no use to us, as he can’t tell us 
anything about spintual matters, his present) memory 
beginning just where it broke off when he sank in the ocean 
in seventeen cighty-five, but he might be very useful to a 
man who was inclined to study up old-time manners and 
customs. And so, if it suits you, we will make him over to 
you, agrecing to give you three days’ notice before we take 
any measures to dematerialize him. We are not afraid of 
your getting away with him, for our power over him will 
be all the same, no matter where he is.” 

“T will have no man made over to me,”’ said I, ‘‘and Mr. 
Kilbright bang his own master, can do with himself what 
he pleases; but, as I said before, I shal] protect him, and do 
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everything in my power to thwart your schemes against him. 
And you must remember he will have other friends besides 
me. He has relatives in this town.” 

“None but old Mr. Scott, at least so far as I know,”’’ said 
Corbridge, “and he need not expect any help from him, for 
that ancient: personage is a most arrant disbeliever in 
spiritualism.” 

And with this remark he took his leave. 

That very afternoon came to me Amos Kilbright, his face 
shining with pleasure. He greeted me warmly, and thanked 
vme for having so kindly offered to give him employment by 
which he sight live and feel under obligations to no man. 

Thad promised nothing of the kind, and my mind was filled 
with abhorrence of such men as Corbridge, who would not 
only send a person into the other world simply to graufy a 
sclenufic Cuniosity or for purposes of profit, but would. re- 
habilitate a departed spint) with all his lost needs and 
appetites, and then fost him upon a comparative stranger 
for cate and sustenance, Such conduct was not only mean, 
but criminal in its nature, and ifthere was no law against it, 
one ought to be made. 

Rilbtight then proceeded to tell me how happy he had 
been when Corbridge informed him that his dematcrializa- 
tien had been indchnitely postponed, and that I had con- 
sented to Guke him into my service. “Ttis now plain to me,” 
he said, “that they have no power to do this thing and can- 
not obtain it from others. This discardment of me proves 
that they have abandoned their hopes.”’ 

It was evident that Corbridge had said nothing of the 
expected coming of the German scienust, and I would not 
be cruel enough to speak of it myself. Besides, 1 intended to 
have said scientist arrested and put under bonds as soon as 
he set foot on our shores. 

“ET do not feel,” continued Kilbright, ‘that I am beginning 
a new life, but that I am taking up my old one at the point 
where I left it off." 
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“You cannot do that,”’ I said. “Things have changed very 
much, and you will have to adapt vourself to those changes. 
In many ways you must begin again.” 

“I know that,” he said, “and with respect to much that I 
sec about me, IT am but a child. But as Iam truly a man, I 
shall begin to do a man’s work, and what I know not of the 
things that are about me, that will [learn as quickly as may 
be. It is my purpose, sir, to labor with you in any manner 
Which vou may deem fit, and in which To may be found 
serviceable unul I have gained sufficient money to travel 
to Bixbury, and there endeavor to establish myself in some 
worthy employment. I had at that place a small estate, but 
of that IT shall take no heed. Without doubt it has gone, 
nightly, to my heirs, and even if TP could deprive them of it 
TI would not.” 

“Have sou living heirs besides your grandson here?” | 
asked. 

“That PE know not,” he said; “but iftthere be such IT greatly 
long tu see them.” 

“And how about old Mr. Seow?” said [. ‘When shall we 
go to him and tell him who you are?” 

“T greatly desire that that may be done soon,” answered 
Rilbright, “but first [wish to establish myselfin some means 
of livehhood, so that he may not think that [ come to him 
for maintenance.” 

Of course it was not possible for me to turn this man away 
and tell him To bad nothing for him to do, and therefore | 
must devise employment for him. IT found that he wrote a 
fair hand, a little stiffand labored, but legible and neat, and 
as I had a good deal of copying to do IT decided to set him 
to work upon this. I procured board and lodging for him in 
a house near by, and a very happy being was Amos Kil- 
bright. 

As for me I felt that I was doing my duty, and a good work. 
But the responsibility was heavy, and my road was not at 
all clear before me. My principal source of anxiety was in 
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regard to my wife. Should I tell her the truth about my new 
cupyist, or no? In the course of a night I resolved this 
question and determined to tell her everything. When the 
man was merely Mr. Corbridge’s subject the case was 
different; but to have daily in my office a clerk who had 
been drowned one hundred and two ycars before, and not 
tell Mrs. Golesworthy of it would be an injustice to her. 

When I first rnade known to her the facts of the case my 
wife dedlared that she believed ‘Psychics’ had turned my 
brain; but when I offered to show her the very man who had 
been materialized, she consented to go down and look at 
him. Tinformed Kilbrnight that my wife knew his story, and 
we three had a Jong and very interesting conversation. After 
an hour's talk, during which my wife asked a great many 
questions which P should never have thought of, we went 
upstairs and deft Ralbraght to his work. 

“His story is a most wonderful one,” said Mrs. Coles- 
worthy, “but | don't beheve he is a materialized spirit, 
because the thing wsompossble Sall it will not do to make 
any mustshes, and we must try all we can to help him in 
case he was drowned when he says he was, and that German 
comes over to end his mortal carcer a second time. Science 
is getting to be such a wicked thing that Iam sure if he 
crosses the ocean On purpose to dematerialize Mr. Kalbright, 
he will try to do itan some way or other, whether the poor 
man was ever a spin befere or not. One thing, however, is 
certain, T want to be present when old Mr. Scott is told that 
that young man is his grandfather." 

Mr. Ralbright worked very assiduously, and soon proved 
himself of considerable use to me. When he had lived in 
Bixbury he had been a surveyor and a farmer, and now 
when he finished his copying duties for the day, or when I 
had no work of that kind ready for him, it delighted him 
much to go into my garden and rake and hoe among the 
flowers and vegetables. I frequendy walked with him about 
the town, showing and explaining to him the great changes 
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that had taken place since the former times in which he had 
lived. But he was not impressed by these things as I expected 
him to be. 

“It seems to me,” he said, ‘‘as though I were in a foreign 
country, and I look upon what lies about me as if everything 
had always been as I sce it. This town is so different from 
anything I have ever known that I cannot imagine it has 
chaneed from a condition which was once familiar to me. 
At Bixbury, however, I think the case will be otherwise. If 
there are changes there I shall notice them, Ina little place 
like that, however, [ have hopes that the changes will not 
be great.” 

He was very conservative, and T could see that in many 
cases he thought the old ways of doing things much better 
than the new ones. He was, however, a polite and sensible 
man, and knew better than to make criticisms to one who 
had befriended him; but in some cases he could not conceal 
his disapprobation. He had scen a train of cars before I 
met him, and I was not able to induce him to approach 
again a railroad track. Whatever other feelings he may 
have had at first sight of a train in motion were entitcly 
swallowed up in his abhorrence of this mode of travelling. 

“We must not be in a hurry,” said my wife when we talked 
of these matters. “When he gets more accustomed to these 
things he will be more surprised at them.” 

There were some changes, however, which truly did 
astonish him, and these were the alterations— in his opinion 
enurely uncalled for and unwarrantable-—-which had been 
made in the spelling of the words of our language since he 
had gone to school. No steam-engine, no application of 
electricity, none of the modern inventions which I showed 
him, caused him the emotions of amazement which were 
occasioned by the information that tn this country “honor” 
was now spelled without a u. 

During this time Mr. Kilbright’s interest in his grandson 
seemed to be on the increase. He would frequently walk 
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past the house of that old gentleman mercly for the purpose 
of looking at him as he sat by the open window reading his 
newspaper or quietly smoking his evening pipe on a bench 
in his side yard. When he had been with me about ten days 
he said: “I now feel that I must go and make myself known 
to my grandson. [ am earning my own subsistence; and, 
however he may look upon me, he need not fear that Tam 
come to be a burden upon him. You will not wonder, sir, 
that [long to meet with this son of the litte baby girl I left 
behind me.’ 

[cid not wonder, and my wife and P agreed to go with him 
that very evening to old Mr. Scotts house. The old gentle- 
man received us very cordially in his litte parlor. 

“You wre a stranger in this town, si” he said to Railbricht. 
“Dodid not exactly catch your name - Ralbright?” he said, 
When whad been repeated to him, “thats one of my family 
names, butatas dong since PT have heard of anyone bearing it. 
My mother was a Ralbright, but she had no brothers, and 
noouncles of the name. My grandfather was the last of our 
branch of the Kailbrights. His name was Amos, and he was 
a Bixbury man. From what part of the country do vou 
caomne, san?” 

“Afv name is Amos, and Powas born in Bixbury.” 

Old Mr. Scott sat up verv straight in his chair. “Young 
man, that seems to me impossible!” he exclaimed. “How 
could there be any Ralbrights in Bixbury and To not know 
oft?” “Phen taking a pair of big silver spectacles from his 
pocket he put them on and attentively surveved his visitor, 
whose countenance during this scrutiny was filled) with 
emotion, 

Presently the old gentleman took off his spectacles and, 
rising from his chair, went into another room. Quickly re- 
turning, he brought with him a small oil-painting in a 
narrow, old-fashioned frame. He stood it up on a table in 
a posiuion where a good light from the lamp fell upon it. It 
was the portrait of a young man with a fresh, healthy face, 
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dressed in an old-style high-collared coat, with a wide cravat 
coming up under his chin, and a bit of ruffle sticking out 
from his shirt-bosom. My wife and I gazed at it with awe. 

“That,” said old Mr. Scott, “is the picture of my grand- 
father, Amos Ruilbright, taken at) twenty-five. He was 
drowned at sea some years afterward, but exactly how I do 
not know. My mother did not remember him at all. And 
T must say,” he continued, putting on his spectacles again, 
“that there is something of a family likeness between you, 
sir, and that picture. Tfait wasn’t for the continental clothes 
in the painting there would be a good deal of resemblance 
yes, avery great deal.” 

‘“Ttas my portrait,” said Mi. Ralbright, his voice trembling 
as he spoke. “It was painted by Tatlow Munson in’ the 
winter of seventeen eighty, In payment for my surveving a 
large tract of land north of the town, he having no money 
to otherwise compensate me. He wrote his name in ink 
upon the back of the Canvas.” 

Old Mir. Scott took up the proture and turned it around, 
And there we all saw plainly written upon the time-staimed 
back, “ Patlow Munson, 1780.” 

Old Mr Scott had the picture upon the table, took off his 
spectacles, and with wide-open eyes gazed first at Mir. Kal- 
bright and then at us. 

The sight of the picture had finished the Conversion of my 
wife. “Oh, Mr. Scott,” she cried, leaning so far forward in 
her chair that it seemed as if she were about to go down on 
her knees before the old man, “this gentleman 1s your grand- 
father! Yes, he is, indeed! Oh, don’t discard him, for it was 
you who were the cause of his being here. Don't you re- 
member when you went to the spiritualist mecting, and 
asked to see the spirit of your grandfather? That spirit came, 
but you didn’t know it. The people who materialized him 
were surprised when they saw this young man, and they 
thought he couldn’t be vour grandfather, and so they didn’t 
say anything about it; and they left him mght in the middle 
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of whatever they use, and he kept on materializing without 
their thinking of him until he became just what you sce him 
now, And if he now wore old-fashioned clothes with a 
queue, he would be the exact image of that portrait of him 
which you have, only a liule bit older looking and fuller in 
the face. But the spiritualists made ham cut off his long hair, 
because they said that wouldn't do in these days, and dressed 
him in these common clothes just like any other person. 
And oh, dear Mr. Scott, you must see for yourself that he is 
truly your grandfather!” 

Old Mr. Scott made no answer, but sull sat with wide-open 
eyes gazing from one to the other of us. As IT looked at that 
aged, white-huatred man and thought of his mother, who 
must have died ever so long ago, being the daughter of the 
young man whe sat opposite to him, it was indeed difficult 
to believe that these chings could be so. 

“Mr. Scott exclaimed mv wile, “wall you not speak to 
him? Will you not give him your hand? Will you not 
acknowledge him as your grandfather, whose picture you 
have always had near you, and which, when a little boy, I 
expect your dear mother has often told you to look up to 
and try to be like? And af vou have grown old, and he has 
not, on account of differences in circumstances, why should 
that make any ditlerence in vour feelings, dear Mr. Scott? 
Oh, why don't you let him take vou to his heart? I don't see 
how you can help at,” she said, with asob, “and vou his ditue 
daughter's only child!’ 

Qld Mr. Scott rose to his feet. He pulled down the sleeves 
of his coat, and gave an adjusting shake to its collar and 
lapels, Then he turned to my wite and said: “Madam, let 
us two dance a Virginia reel while your husband and that 
other one take the poker and tongs and beat out the music 
on the shovel. We might as well be durned fools one way as 
another, and all go to the lunatic asylum together.” 

Now arose Mr. Kilbright to his feet, and stood up very 
tall. “Grandson Lemucl,”’ he said, “I leave not your house 
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in anger. I see well that too heavy a task has been laid upon 
your declining years when you are asked to believe that 
which you have heard to-day. But I wish you to know that 
I am here to ask nothing of you save that you will give me 
your hand. I carnestly crave that I may again touch one 
of my own flesh and blood.” 

Old Mr. Scott picked up the portrait and looked at it. 
Then he laid it down and looked at Mr. Kilbright. “Young 
man,” said he, “can you stand there and put your hand 
upon your heart, and say to me that you are truly Amos 
RKulbright, my mother’s father, who was drowned in the last 
century, and who was brought back and turned into a live 
man by those spiritualists; and that you are willing to come 
here and let yourself be vouched for by Mr. and Mrs, Coles- 
worthy, who belong to some sort of socicty of that kind and 
ought to know about such things?” 

I was on the point of remarking that the Society for 
Psychical Research had nothing to do with spiritualism 
except to investigate it, but ny wife saw my intention and 
checked me. 

Mr. Nilbright put his hand upon his heart and bowed. 
“What you have heard ts true,” he said. “On my honor, 
I swear it.” 

“Then, grandfather,” said old Mr. Scott, “here is my hand. 
It doesn't do to doubt things in these days. I didn’t believe 
in the telephone when they first told me of it, but when I 
had a talk with Squire Braddon through a wire, and heard 
his new boots creak as he came up to see who it was wanted 
him, and he in his own house a good two miles away, I 
gave in. ‘Fetch on your wonders,’ says I, ‘fam ready.’ And 
I don’t suppose I ought to be any more dumbfounded at 
secing my grandfather than at any of the other wonders, 
I’m getting too old now to try to find out the whys and the 
wherefores of the new things that turn up every day. I 
must just take them as they come. And so if you, grand- 
father Kilbright, and our good friends, Mr. and Mrs. Coles- 
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worthy, will come into the back room we'll have a cup of 
tea, and a talk over old times. To be sure, there will be 
some gaps Which none of us will be able to get over, but we 
must do the best we can.” 

After this Mr. Kilbright and his grandson saw a good deal 
af cach other, and the old gentleman always treated his 
mother's father with the respectful deference which was due 
to such a relative. 

“There are times,” he once said to me, “when this grand- 
father business looks to me about as big and tough as any- 
thing that any human being was ever called on to swallow. 
But then T consider that vou and Mrs. Colesworthy have 
looked into these matters, and TP haven’t, and that knowin’ 
nothin’ Pought to sav nothin’: and ifatever happens to look 
particubids tough, DP just call to mind the telephone and 
squire Braddon’s creaking boots, and that settles i” 

Mr KRilboavht became more and more useful to me, par- 
Geubarly after he had disciplined his mind to the new style 
Of spelling Aud when he had been with me about a month 
Toansasted that he should take a holiday and visit Bixnburv, 
lor Thknew that to do this was the great desire of his heart. 
He could cast reach has mative place by rail, but beheving 
that he woud rather not wo ut all than travel on oa train, I 
procured a saddle-horse for him, and when Thad given him 
full dice tions as to the roads, he set out. 

In four days he returned. “Plow did vou find Bisburv?” 
T asked of him, 

“There wo po Jonger such a place,” he answered, sadly. 
“T found a town of that name, but ats not the Bixbury in 
Which Twas born. That has utterly disappeared.” 

And, after this, he never again alluded to his native place. 

The high character and many admirable qualities of this 
man daly increased the affectionate regard and esteem in 
which he was held by my wife and myself; and feeling that 
we could do nothing better for him than to endeavor to 
make him forget the things of the past, and take a lively and 
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earnest interest in those of the present, we set ourselves to 
work upon this task. In a great degree our efforts were 
successful, and we soon perceived that Mr. Kilbright cared 
more and more for what he saw about him. It was, indeed, 
natural that he should do this, for he was still a young man, 
and able to adapt himself to changes in his surroundings. 

As T have said, he gradually did so adapt himself) and in 
the course of the autumn this adaptation took a form which 
at first amused Mrs. Colesworthy and myself, and afterward 
enlisted our hearty sympathy. He became attached to Miss 
Budworth, the librarian of our town library. He frequently 
went there for books, and as she was a very intelligent 
young woman, and very willing to aid him in his selections, 
it was not strange that he should become interested in her. 
Verv often he would remain at the brary until it closed in 
the evening, when he would walk to her home with her, 
discoursing upon literary and historical subjects. 

My wife and I discussed this situation very thoroughly. 
Lilian Budworth was a good girl, a sensible one, and a very 
good-looking one. Her family was highly respectable and 
her vears well proportioned to those of Mir, Ralbright. There 
seemed to be, therefore, no reason why this intimacy should 
not be encouraged. But yet we talked over the matter night 
after night. 

“You see,” said my wite, “it all seems plain and simple 
enough; but, on the other hand, itasn’t. In the first place, 
she does not know that he has had a wife, or what old Mr. 
Scotts to him, He has promised us that he will never say 
anything to anybody about having lived in the last century 
without first consulting us; and old Mr. Scott has said over 
and over again that he docsn’tintend to speak of it; and the 
spiritualists have left town long ago; so, of course, she knows 
nothing about it. But, if things go on, she must be told, and 
what will happen then, I would hike to know!” 

“I am very sorry, indeed, that I cannot tell you,” I an- 
swered. 
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“It would be a queer case, anyway,” Mrs. Colesworthy 
continued. ‘Mr. Kilbright has had a wife, but he never was 
a widower. Now, having been married, and never having 
been a widower, it would seem as if he ought not to marry 
again. But his first wife is dead now, there can be no doubt 
wbout that.” 

It was not long before there was no further need for sup- 
positions in regard to this matter, for Mr. Kilbright came to 
us and announced that he had determined to offer himself 
in mariage to Miss Budworth. 

“f think itis meet and proper,” he said, ‘that I should 
wed and take that position at the head of a family which a 
right-minded and respectable man of my age should fill. 
J reasoned thus when for the first time [took upon me this 
pleasing duty, and these reasons have now the self-same 
weight as then. T have been studying the surveying methods 
of the present day, and TD beheve DT could re-establish myself 
Ino my former protession. ‘Thus could T maintain a wife, if, 
happily, Po get her.” 

“Get her!’ exclamed Mrs. Colesworthy, “of course you 
will get her! She cant help accepting you.” 

“LT should feel the more hope, madam,” said Mr. Kalbright, 
“were at not requisite that she be informed of all that has 
happened tome, And all this must she know before T require 
her to make answer to me.” 

“Do must admit,” TP said, “that lam aftaid you are going to 
have a tough job.” 

“LT don't believe i!" warmly exclaimed my wife. ‘Lilian 
Budworth ts a girl of good, solid sense, and when she knows 
just exactly what has happened, it is my opinion she will not 
object a bit.” 

Madam,” said Mr. Kulbright, “you greatly embolden me, 
and I shall speak to Miss Budworth this very day.”’ 

Notwithstanding my wife's confidence in Miss Lilian’s 
good sense, sbe was as much surprised as I when, the next 
morning, Mr. Kilbright informed us that he had been 
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accepted. As it was yet an hour before the library would 
open, she hurried around to Miss Budworth’s home to know 
all about it. 

The young lady was found, pale, but very happy. “When 
he left me last night,” she said, “my mind was in a strange 
hubbub. He had told me that he loved me, and had asked 
me to marry him, and my heart would not Ict me say any- 
thing but ‘yes’; and yet, after he had gone, his wondrous 
story came up before me as it had not come when he told 
it, having just told somcthing else. I did not sleep all night, 
thinking of it. [have read and pondered a great deal upon 
these subjects, but have never been able to make up my 
mind whether or not to put faith in the strange spiritual 
manifestations of which we are told. So 1 determined, a 
good while ago, not to consider the matter at all. I] could 
do nothing with it, and it would be better that I should Iet 
it alone. To this same determination To came early this 
morning in the case of Mr. Rilbright. None of us know 
what we may once have been, nor what we may become. 
All we know 1s what we are. Mr. Kalbnght may be mistaken 
as to what he was, but ] hnow what he is. And to that man 
I give myself as To am. I am perfectly satisfied with the 


present.” 
Mrs. Colesworthy enfolded her in an approbatory embrace, 
and burried home to tell me about it. ‘There now!” she 


exclaimed, ‘didn’t I say that Lian Budworth was a girl of 
good, sound common-sense?” 

That is what you said,” I answered, ‘but I must admit 
that I was afraid her common-sense would interfere with 
her acceptance of his story. We had outside evidence in 
regard to it, but she had only his simple statement.” 

“Which is quite enough, when a woman truly loves,’’ said 
Mrs. Colesworthy. 

When old Mr. Scott was informed what had happened, he 
put down his newspaper, took off his spectacles, and smiled 
a strange, wide smile. “I have been reading,’ he said, 
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“about a little machine, or box, that you can talk into and 
then cork up and send by mail across the ocean to anybody 
you know there. And then he can uncork it, and out will 
come all you have said in your very words and voice, with 
the sniffles and sneezes that might have got in accidental. 
So that fone of the Old Pestament Egyptians that they ve 
been diggin’ up lately had had one of these boxes with him 
it might have been uncorked and people could have heard 
in his own voice just who he was and what was his personal 
opinion of Moses and his brother Aaron. Now, when an old 
man Tike me has just come to know of a thing of this kind, 
ioisn’t for him to have a word to sav when he is told that 
Dalian Budworth as to be his step-grandimother; he must 
take itn along with the other wonders" 

Asto Mr. Railbneht and his lady-love they troubled them- 
sclves about no wonders. Lafe was very real to them, and 
very delihtluls and they were happy. Despite her resolu- 
fons to give no consideration whatever to her lover's pre- 
vious existence, Miss Budworth did consider ita good deal, 
and talked and thought about it, and at last came to under- 
stind and appreciate the fact as thoroughly as did Mrs, 
Colesworthy and mivself; and she dearned much more of 
Mr. KRalbright’s former life than his modesty had allowed 
him to tellus And some of these things she related with 
much pride. He had been a soldier during the Revolution, 
having enlisted, at the age of twenty-three, under General 
Sullivan, when his forces lay near Newport. He afterward 
followed that commander ino his Indian campaigns in 
Western New York and served during the rest of the war. 
It was when the army was in winter quarters in 178o that 
Tatlow Murson painted his portrait in payment of an old 
debt. Miss Budworth’s glowing rendition of Mr. Kilbright’s 
allusions to some of the revolutionary incidents in which he 
had had a part, made us proud to shake hands with a man 
who had fought for our liberties and helped to give us the 
independence which we now enjoy. 
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Mr. Kilbright’s business prospects soon began to look 
promising. As was quite natural, his ideas upon some sub- 
jects were a little antquated. But, although many of the 
changes and improvements he saw about him met with no 
favor in his eyes, he had sense cnough to take advantage of 
certain modern progressive ideas, especially such as related 
to his profession of surveying. My introduction of him as a 
friend from Bixburvy helped him much in respect to patron- 
age, and having devoted all his spare me during the autumn 
and winter to study and the formation of business connec- 
tions, he secured enough profitable employment. for the 
coming season to pusafy him in taking to himselfa wife; and 
his marriage with Miss Budworth was appointed for the 
middle of April. 

Tt was about the end of March when To received a letter 
from Mr. Corbridge, the spiritualist manager, ino which he 
informed me that Dr. Hildstein, the German scientist, of 
whom he had previously spoken to me, had set. sail fon 
America and would probably arrive in about ten days. 
“As soon as posable after his anival” wrote Mr. Corbridge, 
“we shall resume possession of the subject of whom you have 
been hind enough to take charge during the tine when we 
had no need of him. He wall then be demuateralized in order 
that we may cause him to manifest himself in our séances 
whenever it may be desirable; but never, PE may say, in the 
complete and perfect physical condition to which he was 
unintentionally materialized the first tume. T promised you 
that T would give vou at least three days’ notice of our 
Intention to resume work on this subject, and To have now 
been much better than my word. [ have written very 
plainly of our intentions, because we wish you to understand 
exacly what we are going to do; and should we succeed in 
our proposed experiment, which we certainly expect to do, 
we shall, probably, make public our whole action in the 
affair, for this course would most greatly benefit both our- 
selves and our cause. It will not be necessary for you to 
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inform the subject of our intention, for our power over him 
will be as great at one time and at one place as at another; 
and as his co-operation is not in any way needful, you will 
ace for yourself that it will be pleasanter for him not to can- 
cern himself with what we are about to do.” 

When I had read this letter, I sat for half an hour with it 
open in my hands. It came upon me like a shower of iced 
water. | had supposed that the spiritualists had utterly 
abandoned their endeavors to dematenialize Mr. Kilbright. 
‘Therefore, the news of the revival of these criminal intentions 
greatly shocked ine. “Po be sure, the coming scientist might 
have no such power as he pretended to possess, but this sup- 
position did not comfort me. Tf the man had not already 
had success in that sort of ning itis not likely that he would 
come over here to attempt it now, 

When FT had sufficiently quieted my mental agitation I 
wrote instantly to Mir. Corbridge, and in imy letter [assumed 
avery confident tone, PE told him that Mr. Kilbright’s cir- 
cumstances had so changed that the intended action of the 
spicituslists in tegard to him was now rendered impossible. 
He had become an active member of society, had gone into 
business, and would be marred in April. The mere state- 
ment of these facts would, TP felt quite certain --s0 T wrote— 
cause the spurtualists to instandy relinguish all idea of 
carrying out their previeus intention in regard to this most 
estimable man. Tf, however, any inhuman craving for 
scientific investigation should cause them to persist in their 
crucl and criminal designs, the utmost: power of the law 
should be invoked against them. “To take awav human 
hfe,” 1 wrote, “in a case like this is murder, no matter how 
itis done, and should veu take away Mr. Kilbright’s life, or 
even attempt it, vou shall be indicted and punished for this 
cald-blooded and premeditated crime.”’ 

Before | had read this letter, I found it absolutely necessary 
for my peace of mind that I should make my wife acquainted 
with the threatened danger, and confer with her as to what 
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it would be well to do. Of course, Mrs. Colesworthy was 
greatly shocked when I read her Corbridge’s letter, but she 
recovered courage sooner than [ had done. 

“It’s all stuff and nonsense,” she said. “The man is just 
as much alive as vou and [ are, and [I don't believe any 
human power can turn him into a spirit. They might: kill 
him, but then he would be a dead man and not a spiritual 
mist or vapor. I don't believe they even intend to try to do 
anvthing of the kind. They merely wish vou to hand him 
over to them so they can make him work for them for little 
or no pay. They think, and with good reason, too, that by 
this ime vou have taught him how to get along at the present 
dav, and that he may now be of some use to them.” 

I showed her the letter To had written, and she highly 
approved of it. “If TP were you,” she said, “TE would send 
that letter, and then T would not do another ching. ‘Take 
my word for at, you wall never hear from those people 
again. 

We resolved, of course, that we would say nothing to Mar, 
Kilbrieht or Pahan about this matter, for it was unwise to 
necdlessly trouble ther minds; but we could not help talking 
about ita great deal ourselves. In spite of the reassuring 
arguinents which we continually thought off or spoke of to 
cach other, we were troubled, anxious, and apprehensive. 

“If we could only get them safely married,” said Mrs. 
Colesworthy, “T should feel at ease. Certainly those people 
would not do anything to him then.” 

“ET don’t believe they can do anything to him at all,” I 
answered. “But how a marrage is going to protect him | 
cannot imagine.” 

“Of course, you can’t explain such things,”” said my wife, 
“but I do wish they were married and settled.” 

Not long after this she came to me with a supposition, 
“Supposing,” she said, “that those people find it impossihle 
to deimaterialize him, they might do something which would 
be a great deal worse.” 
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“What could that possibly be?” I asked. 

“They might materialize his first wife,” said she, ‘‘and 
could anything be more dreadful than that? I suppose that 
woman lived to a good old age, and to bring her forward 
now would be a height of cruelty of which I believe these 
people to be fully capable.” 

“My dear,” T exclaimed, “don’t bring up any harrowing 
possibiliges which no one but yourselfis hkely to think of!” 

“DT wish DT could be sure of that,” she said. “IT have heard, 
but T don’t hnow how true itis, that spirits cannot be called 
up and materialized unless somebody wants them, and I 
don't suppose there as anybody who wants the first: Mrs, 
Kilbrght. But these men might so work on Mr. Ralbright's 
tnind as to make him think that he ought to want her’ 

I groaned “Dear me!” Tsaid. TD suppose if thes did that 
they would abe bring up old Mi. Scotes mother, and then 
we should have a united tarmuly.” 

“And avers funny one it would be,” said my wife, smiling, 
notwithstanding her fears, “for now TP remember that old 
Mi. Scott told me that has wrandmother died before she was 
saxty, but that his mother lived to be seventy-five. Now, he 
weighty, he as a day, so there would be a regular grada- 
tion of ages in the fanuly, only at would run backward 
instead of ino the usual was. But, chinking i over, T don't 
beheve the spiritualist will permanently bring up ans more 
ofthat famuly. Tf they did, they would have to support them, 
for Chev could not ask old Mr. Seott to do it, whe hasn't 
money cnough to satisfy his descendants, and ought not to 
be expected to support his ancestors.” 

Miy Tetter must have had a good deal of effect upon Mr, 
Corbridge, for in les than a week after it was written he 
came into my office. He informed me that he and his 
assochates Were about to give a series of séances in our town, 
but that he had come on before the others in order to talk 
tome. “Loam extremely sorry,” he said, “to hear of this 
proposed marriage. We want to do what is right and fair, 
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and we have no desire that any act of ours shall create a 
widow.” 

“Then,” [ exclaimed, “you relinquish vour design against 
Mr. RAailbright?” 

“Not at all,” said he. “We shall carry out our plan before 
our subject marries. If you choose to hurry up matters and 
have the wedding take place before we are ready to proceed 
with our dematerializing process, we shall be very sorry, but 
the blame must rest on vou. You should have had con- 
sideration enough for all parties to prevent any such com- 
plication as an engagement to marry. As to what you said 
in your Ietter in regard to invoking the law against us, | 
attach no weight whatever to that threat.” 

“You will find vou have made a great mistake,” said: F, 
angrily, “when T have brought the law to bear upon vou, 
which now T shall not delay to do.” 

“You will merely bring mdicule upon yourself,” he said, 
“af you assert that the man you wish to protect is Amos 
RKilbright. We can prove by records, sall to be scen an 
Bixburv, that said pesson died in seventeen emghty-five On 
the other hand, if vou choose to assert that he is, or was, 
anybody else, how are you going to prove at? Alb that yen 
can sayis that the person you refer te Came from, you knew 
not where, and has gone, vou know not where. Tf you 
declare that at one time he was a materialized spirit, you 
know very well how such a statement as that would be 
received in a court of law. Tt wall be much wiser to let it be 
supposed that the person who has lately been seen about 
this town has run off to Canada, than to make any sort of 
legal inquiry into the matter. [f said person were really a 
man we could have nothing to do with his disappearance, 
while if he were a materialized spirit the law would have 
nothing to do with him.” 

I arose and paced the floor. There was entirely too much 
force in this man’s arguments, but, although I could not 
immediately answer him, his cool determination to perses ere 
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in his iniquitous designs so angered me that [ declared that 
he should be punished if I had to do it myself, 

“Then you admit,” he said, with a smile, “that the law 
cannot do it. The situation,” he continued, “is very plain 
to us, Although the law can take no cognizance of our 
action, the case will be verv different with all believers in 
spiritualism, and those who are interested in us. The news 
that we have done this thing will spread through the 
spiritualisac circles of the world” 

“Has your German arrived?” Toasked, abruptly. 

“Not yet,” answered Corbridge, “but we expect him in a 
few days He will come directly to this town, because we 
Wish to vive hint an opportunity of observing the subject in 
his present form before bewiming the dematenalizing pro- 
CONS, 

"What refinement of crodtv!° Tex aimed. 

“Oh, of course, the doctor will not make hunself Known” 
said Gorbndge “He wall merely wish to take a good look 
at the subject. and see for himself how poarfect his material 
mation has been. ‘Phen he will know pust what work is before 
him.” 

And, so saving, Mir. Gorbridge went awas, leaving me too 
angry to speak, if indeed. TP could have thought of anything 
Which at would have been worth my while to say. 

When Mis. Golesworthy heard what Corbridge had said, 
she turned white “Dhes must be married instants! she 
exclaimed “TP hknew that was the only way.” 

It was all verv well to talk of an immediate marriage, but 
it was not so easy to bring it about. Tt was vet a week before 
the dav fixed for the wedding, and the happy lovers were 
busy with tha preparations, never dreaming of the danger 
which hung over them. What reason could we give for 
hastening the marriage rites? At ane time we thought it 
might be wise to explun to them fully the state of the case, 
but from this course we were deterred for fear of the terrible 
effect that the news might have on Lilian. Should she hear 
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of the design of Dr. Hildstein, she would never again have a 
moment’s peace, married or unmarried. Once I advised 
that the two be dissuaded from marrying, at Icast for a year, 
In that time we could sec if these people really had any 
power over Mr. Kilbright. 

“That will not do at all," said Mrs. Colesworthy. “It will 
be very long to postpone their happiness; and besides, if that 
German gets hold of Mr. KRilbright while he is still une 
married, he will snap him up, or rather, blow him out in 
no ume.” 

“IT thought we had persuaded ourselves,” 1 said, sadly, 
“that no one could have anv real power of dematerializa- 
tion.” 

“So we had,” said she, “but that sort of persuasion does 
not always last.”’ 

The result was that we did nothing but hope for the best. 
But we could not blame ourselves, for, really, there was 
nothing else to do. Thad given up all idea of endeavoring 
to put Mr. Corbridge and his associates under legal restric- 
tron, because if they had power to do the evil we feared, they 
could do itn one place as wellas another, and no court 
could determine when, how, or by whom Mr. Rilbright 
had been dematenahzed. 

The day before the wedding-day the German doctor 
arrived in our town; and, having heard this, To went im- 
mediately to the hotel where Mir. Corbndge and his party 
were staying. The spiitualistic manager was not glad to 
see me, and frankly said so. 

“T had hoped,” he remarked, “that you had concluded to 
keep out of this thing. Ttis no concern of yours; you can be 
of no possible good to anybody; and the wisest thing you 
can do will be to drop it.” 

I assured him that I had no intention of dropping it, and 
that I should do everything in my power to protect Mr. 
Kilbright. 

“Then, again,” continued Corbridge, “there is really no 
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need of giving yourself all this worry. Dr. Hildstein may 
succeed, and he may not. We have failed, and so may he. 
He has seen the subject, and has come to a very philosophical 
and sensible conclusion in regard to him. He will not 
believe, merely on our assertion, that the man 1s a material- 
ized spirit. He will proceed with his experiments, and if 
they fail he will consider that the man is a@ man, and was 
never anything else. If they succeed, then he will be quite 
satisfied that he had a perfect right to dematerialize what 
we hid materialized.” 

“Then you really believe,” Posaid, “that there is a chance 
that he may fail?” 

“OP Course there is," said Corbridge. “LT do not know his 
methods, and there may be nothing in them.” 

Thad no doubt Chat this change of tone in Corbridge was 
Intended to produce mm ome oa fecling of security, that they 
might thus cid themselves of me. But, though Psaw through 
his purpose, the mans words encouraged me. OL course 
there must be a good deal of doubt about dhe German's 
powers; and, after all, there might be no cause whatever for 
Our wnniedes. 

“Now, sit,” sard Corbridge, as Deft, “it Dwere vou TP would 
trouble myself no more about this matter, Tt Dr. Hildstein 
fails, vou wall stall have sour man to do vour copying, or 
Vout survesing, or anvehing vou like. [the succeeds, we are 
all in the same condition we were a vear age. “That subject 
did not exist at Chat time; he does not exist at this ume’: 
that will be all we shall have to say about a” 

“You forget,” To said, severely, “the wile he may leave 
behind him.” 

“TD have nothing to say about that,” said Corbridge, rather 
sharply. “Ttas a reprehensible business, and I have nothing 
to do with it.” 

IT went away without seeing the German doctor, but as I 
heard he spoke no English, and as I did not know German, 
an interview with him would have been of no avail. 
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Neither Mrs. Colesworthy nor myself slept that night; we 
were so filled with anxious fears. But when the day broke, 
bright and clear, and I had hurried round to Mr. Kilbright’s 
lodgings, and had found him as full of life and vigor as I 
had ever seen him, we were greatly comforted, and ate our 
breakfasts with fair appetites. 

“Tfit had been a dark and lowering day,” said my wife, 
“IT don’t believe T could have swallowed a mouthful.” 

The marriage was to take place at noon, and the happy 
pair were to start by the first afternoon train for the sea- 
shore, where they were to spend a week. Mr. Kilbright 
hated locomotives and railroads almost as much as ever, 
but he had told me some time before that he intended to 
conquer this prejudice, ifsuch a thing were possible. 

“Being one of you, T must do as you do,” he had said. 

The wedding was to be a very simple one. Miss Budworth 
was to go from her mother’s house to the church, where Mr 
Kilbright was ta meet her. We insisted that he should dress 
at our house, where he would find better accommodations 
than at his lodgings; and we assigned him our best guest- 
room, Where he repaired in very good season, to array him- 
self in his wedding suit. 

It was not quite eleven o'clock when T went upstairs to see 
if LT could be of any use to Mr. Kalbright in regard to the 
conclusion of his toilette. DT knocked at the door, but. re- 
ceived no answer, Waiting a few moments, [opened it and 
entered. On the floor, in front of a tall dressing-glass, was 
a suit of clothes. Not only did To see the black broadcloth 
suit— not laid out at length, but all in a compact heap— 
but I saw the shoes and stockings, the collar and cravat; 
everything. Near by lav a whisk broom. 

The truth was plain. While giving the last touches to his 
wedding attire, all that was Amos Kilbright had utterly 
disappeared! 

I stood where I had stopped, just inside the door, trembling, 
scarcely breathing, so stunned by the terrible sight of those 
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clothes that I could not move, nor scarcely think. If I had 
seen his dead body there I should have been shocked, but 
to sce nothing! It was awful to such an cxtent that my mind 
could not deal with it! 

Presently | heard a step, and slightly turning, saw my wife 
close by me. She had passed the open door, and sceing me 
standing as if stricken into a statue, had entered. 

It did not need that I should speak to her, Pale as a sheet 
she stood beside me, her hand tightly grasping my arm, and 
with her lips pallid with horror, she formed the words: 
“They have done it!” 

In a few mnoments she pulled me gently back, and said, in 
quick, low tones, as if we had been in presence of the dead: 
“Tn Jess than an hour she will be at the church. We must not 
stay here.” 

With this she turned and stepped quickly from the room, 
I followed, Closing the door behind me. 

Swify moving, and without a word, my wife put on her 
hat and left the house. Mechanically TP followed. TE could 
speak no word of comfort to that poor girl, at this moment 
the happiest of expectant brides. L knew that [had not the 
power fo even attempt to explain to her the nature of the 
dreadful calamity that had fallen upon her. But LT could not 
let my wile go alone. She, indeed, must speak to Lihan, but 
there were other members of the family: TL might do some- 
thing. 

To my great surprise, Mrs. Colesworthy did net turn into 
the street which led to the Budworths’ house, but went 
Mrughton. T thought at first she was going to the church to 
countermand the wedding preparations. But before I could 
put a question to her she had gone around a corner, and 
was hurrying up the steps of the principal hotel in our 
town, 

“Is Dr. Hildstein in?” she asked of the first person she 
met, 

The man, gazing astonished at her pallid face, replied that 
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he was, and immediately conducted us to a litde parlor on 
the first floor, the door of which stood partly open. Without 
knocking, Mrs. Colesworthy hastily entered, I closely follow- 
ing. A middle-aged man suddenly arose from a small table 
at which he was sitting, and turning quickly toward us, 
made an abrupt exclamation in German. 

As I have said, I do not understand German, but Mrs. 
Colesworthy knows the language well, and, stepping up to 
the man, she said (she afterward told me the meaning 
of the words that passed between them): “Are you Dr. 
Hildstein?”’ 

“Tam,” he said, his face agitated by emotion, and his cyes 
sparkling, “but I can see no one, speak to no one! T go out 
this moment to observe the result of an important experi- 
ment!” 

My wife motioned to me to close the door, “You need 
not go,” she said, “IT can tell you that your experiment 
has succeeded. You have dematerialized Mr. Kilbright. 
In one hour he was to be marred to a noble, loving 
woman; and now all that remains where he stood is a pile 
of clothes!” 

“Deo vou tell me that?” exclaimed the doctor, wildly seizing 
his hat. 

“Stop!” cried Mrs. Colesworthy, her face glowing with 
excitement, her cycs flashing, and her right arm extended. 
“Sur not one step! Do you know what you have done?” 

“IT have done what [ had a right to do!” exclaimed the 
doctor, almost in a shout. ‘If he is gone he was nothing but 
a spirit. Tell me where-——” 

**T will tell you this!’ exclaimed my wife. “He was a great 
deal more than a spirit. He was a man engaged to be 
married at twelve o'clock this day. You may think there is 
no law that will sweep down on you, but I tell you there is; 
and before the clock strikes twelve you shall know it. Do 
you imagine you have come upon a people who will endure 
the presence of an ogre? a wretch, who reduced to nothing 
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a fellow human being, and calls it an experiment? When we 
tell what you have done—my husband cannot speak Ger- 
man, but he is a leader in this town, and he supports me in 
all Tsay- when we have told what you have done there will 
be ne need of courts, or judges, or lawyers for you. Like a 
wild beast you will be hunted down; you will be trampled 
under foot; you will be torn to pieces! Fire, the sword, the 
hangman's noose, Clubs, and crowbars will not be enough 
to satisfy the vengeance ofan outraged people upon a cold- 
blooded wretch who came to this country solely for the 
purpose of perpetrating a crime more awful than anything 
that was ever known before! Did vou ever hear of lynching? 
losee by vour face you know what that means. You are in 
the midst of a people who inten short minutes will be 
shrieking for your blood!" 

The man’s face changed, and he looked anxiously at me. 
Tid not know whatomv wife had been saying, but TP had 
secu by her manner that she had been threatening him, and 
T shook my uplifted fist 

“Now heed what Psay coed Mrs Colesworthy, “if you 
do net wish to pensh oat the hands of an infuriated mob; 
to die a thousand deaths before your vile spirit leaves this 
world, knowing that, besides the torments vou feel, and 
those which are to come, vou will be in the power of men 
who will bung you back ana half-finished form toa make 
sport at their mectings whenever they feel like it . 

Drops of perspiration stood on the doctor's: face. “Stop 
that!’ he cued, throwing up his arm UP cannot stand that! 
1 didi not know the subject had such friends! 

“Nothing shall be stopped!” exclaimed my wife, “and 
everthing shall happen unless vou immediately sit down 
at that table, or wherever vou do those things, and = re- 
materialize Mr. Aalbright, just as you found him, and into 
the very Clothes that were left lying upon the floor!” 

The doctot stepped forward—his face was now pale — 
and addressed himself very deferentially to my wife, totally 
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ignoring me. “If you will retire,” he said, “I will try; I 
swear to you that I will try.” 

“There is not a minate to be lost,” said Mrs. Colesworthy, 
“not one second. And, if as much as a finger-nail is missing, 
remember what I have told vou!” 

And with this we quickly left the room. 

As we went down the steps of the hotel Mrs. Golesworthy 
looked at her watch. “Its twenty-five minutes to twelve,” 
she said. “We must ect home as fast as we can.” 

We hurried along, sometimes almost running. When we 
reached our house, Mrs. Colesworthy motioned to me to 
go upstaurs. She had no breath left with which to speak. 
Tran up, and stood for a moment at the closed door of our 
guest-room, With my hand on the knob, Powas unable to 
openit. Theard a step on the stairs behind me, and T opened 
the door. 

There stood Mr. Ralbtight ino his wedding clothes, with 
the whisk-broom in his hand. 

He turned at the sound of my entrance. 

“Do vou know,” ened the cheery voice of my wife, from 
just outside the door, “that we have barely fifteen minutes 
in which to vet to the church?” 

“Can that be?” cried Mr. Kailbright. “The tame has flown 
without my knowing it. We must truly make haste!” 

“Indeed we must.” said Mrs. Colesworthy, and as she 
stepped back from the door, she whispered in my ear: Not 
a look, nota tremble to let him know!" 

In less than thirty seconds we were on our way to the 
church, in the carriage which had been ordered for the 
purpose. 

On the church porch we found old Mr. Scott. He was 
dressed in his best clothes, and greeted us cordially. ‘In 
good time,” he said. “I am glad to see that. It promises 
well.” And then, Jooking around to see that no one was 
within hearing, he came nearer to us. “If T were you,” he 
continucd, “I wouldn’t say nothin’ to folks in general about 
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relationships, for there are people, and very good people, 
too, whose minds haven’t got on far enough to make ’em 
able to understand telephones and the other new kinds of 
wonders” 

We acknowledged the force of his remarks, and all went 
into the church. 

Three days after the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Kilbright 
on then wedding tour, my wife reccived a detter from Dr. 
Hild tein, wratten by himself from New York, but addressed 
inthe handwriting of Mr. Corbridge 

“Doretumn,”” he wrote, “to Germany, perfectly happy in 
having succeeded inoomy expermments; but nevermore, 
esteemed Lady, will TP dematerahvze a subyect who has re- 
mained lony cnough in this world to make drends, and Tam 
the only man who can do this (hing ” 

Thos dettcr greathy satisfied ua Pt shows that he lias some 
heart, after all, said Mirs Colesworths, { but as to that man 
Corbrudee, Pbeheve he would have kept poor Mr Ralbright 
dancing backward and forward between this world and the 
other as long as a dollar could be made out of him But 
there as only one was in which he can do us any harm now, 
tnd thats by miuateralizing the fist Mrs Ralboght;s but, 
knowing us, ashe sow docs, P don't behevc he wall ever trv 
that’ 

"No, sad 2, dant balieve he ever will” 

Should vou ever meet with Mr Amos Ralbright, vou need 
not hesitate Co entrust him with any surveving vou may have 
on hand Mr Corbridge cannot: dematertalize him, the 
German scientist wall not, and thete is no one else in the 
world who would even think of such a ching Therefore, 
vou need feel no fear that he may suddenly vanish from 
vour sight, leaving nothing behind him but his clothes and 
the contents of his pockets; unless, indeed, he should again 
be so foolish as to go to swim in the ocean at a point where 
there is a strong ebb ude. 
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men 
THE TRANSFERRED GHOST 


THE country residence of Mr. John Hinckman was a 
dehightful place to me, for many reasons, It was the abode 
of a genial, though somewhat impulsive, hospitality. It had 
broad, smooth-shaven lawns and towering oaks and elms; 
there were bosky shades at several points, and not far from 
the house there was a little rill spanned by a rustic bridge 
with the bark on; there were fruits and flowers, pleasant 
people, chess, billiards, rides, walks, and fishing. These were 
great attractions, but none of them, nor all of them together, 
would have been sufficient to hold me to the place very long. 
I had been invited for the trout season, but should, probably, 
have finished my visit early in the summer had it not been 
that upon fuir days, when the grass was dry, and the sun not 
too hot, and there was but little wind, there strolled beneath 
the lefty clms, or passed lightly through the bosky shades, 
the form of my Madeline. 

This lady was not. in very truth, my Madeline. She had 
never given herself to me, nor had I], in any way, acquired 
possession of her. But as I considered her possession the only 
sufficient reason for the continuance of my existence, TF called 
her, in my reverics, mine. It may have been that I would 
not have been obliged to confine the use of this possessive 
pronoun to my reveries had I confessed the state of my 
feelings to the lady. 

But this was an unusually difficult thing to do. Not only 
did I dread, as almost all lovers dread, taking the step 
which would in an instant put an end to that delightful 
season which may be termed the ante-interrogatory period 
of love, and which might at the same time terminate all 
intercourse or connection with the object of my passion; but 
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I was, also, dreadfully afraid of John Hinckman. This 
gentleman was a good friend of mine, but it would have 
required a bolder man than I was at that time to ask him 
for the gift of his niece, who was the head of his household, 
and, according to his own frequent statement, the main 
prop of his declining years. Had Madcline acquiesced in my 
general views on the subject, I might have felt encouraged 
to open the matter to Mr. Hinckman, but, as I said before, | 
had never asked her whether or not she would be mince. I 
thought of these things at all hours of the day and night, 
pardcularly the hatter. 

Twas Iving awake one night, in the great bed in my spacious 
Chamber, when, by the dim lyht of the new moon, which 
partially filled the room, Psaw John Hinckman standing by 
aolarge chai near the door Twas vers much surprised at 
this for two reasons, Tn the first place, nv host had never 
before come into my room, and, in the sccond place, he had 
gone from home that morning, and had not expected to 
return for severaldavs. Ptwas for dhs reason that Thad been 
wble thatevening to sat much later than usual with Madeline 
on the moonht porch The figure was certainly that of John 
Hinchkiaan an has ordinary dress, but there was a vacueness 
and indistinctness about at which presently assured me that 
was a ghost: Pad the good old man been murdered? and 
hcl bis spuat came to tell me of the deed, and to confide to 


me the protection of his dear -- 2? My heart fluttered at 
What TP owas about to think, but at dus instant the figure 
spoke, 


“Do vou know,” he said, with a countenance that indicated 
anniety, “Uf Mr. Hinckman will return to-night?” 

] thought + well to maintain a calm exterior, and I 
answered: 

“We do not expect him.” 

“foam glad of that,” said he, sinking into the chair by 
which he stood. “During the two years and a half that I 
have inhabited dus house, that man has never before been 
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away for a single night. You can’t imagine the relief it gives 
99 


me. 

And as he spoke he stretched out his legs and leaned back 
in the chair. His form became less vague, and the colors of 
his garments more distinct and evident, while an expression 
of granfied relief succeeded to the anxiety of his countenance. 

Two years and a half!’ T exclaimed, “IT don't understand 
you.” 

“Teas fully that length of me,” said the ghost, “since I 
first came here. Mine is not an ordinary case. But) before 
I say anything more about it, let me ask you again if you 
are sure Mr. Hinckman will not return to-night?” 

“Tam as sure of it.as TP can be of anything,” T answered. 
“He left to-day for Bristol, two hundred miles away.” 

“Then [will go on,” said the ghost, “for Pam glad to have 
the opportunity of talking to someone who will listen to me; 
but if John Hinckman should come in and catch me here, | 
should be frightened out of my wits.” 

*Phis is all very strange,” [said, greatly puzzled by what I 
had heard. “Are vou the ghost of Mir. Hinckman?” 

This was a bold question, but my mind was so full of other 
emotions that there seemed to be no room for that of fear. 

“Yes, Dam his ghost,” my companion rephed, ‘and yet I 
have no right to be. And this is what makes me so uncasy, 
and so much afraid of him. Ttis a strange story, and, TP truly 
beheve, without precedent. Two years and a half ago, John 
Hinckman was dangerously ill in this very room. At one 
time he was so far gone that he was really believed to be dead. 
It was in consequence of too precipitate a report in regard 
to this matter that I was, at that time, appointed to be his 
ghost. Imagine my surprise and horror, sir, when, after 1 
had accepted the position and assumed its responsibilities, 
that old man revived, became convalescent, and eventually 
regained his usual health. My situation was now one of 
extreme delicacy and embarrassment. I had no power to 
return to my original uncembodiment, and I had no right to 
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be the ghost of a man who was not dead. I was advised by 
my friends to quietly maintain my position, and was assured 
that, as John Hinckman was an clderly man, it could not be 
Jong before I could rightfully assume the position for which I 
had been selected. But I tell you, sir,” he continued, with 
animation, “the old fellow scems as vigorous as ever, and I 
have no idea how much longer this annoying state of things 
will continue. [spend my time trying to get out of that old 
man's way. Eo must not leave this house, and he seems to 
follow me everywhere. I tell you, sir, he haunts me.” 

That is truly a queer state of things,” T remarked. “But 
why are you afraid of him? He couldn't hurt you.” 

“OF course he couldn't,” said the ghost. “But his very 
presence is a shock and terror to me. Imagine, sir, how 
you would feel if my case were yours.” 

I could not imagine such a thing at all. TP simply shuddered. 

“And if one must be 4 wrongful ghost at all,” the appari- 
Gon continued, “it would be much pleasanter to be the ghost 
of some man other than John Hincekman. ‘There is in him 
an inascibility of (emper, accompanied bv a facility of in- 
vective, which is seldom met with. And what would happen 
Hohe were lo see me, and find out, as Tam sure he would, 
how long and why | had inhabited his house, I can scarcely 
conceive, | ohave seen him in his bursts of passion, and, 
although he did not hurt the people he stormed at any more 
than he would hurt me, they seemed to shrink before him.” 

All uns T knew to be very trac. Had it not been for this 
pecuharity of Mr. Binckhman, To might have been more 
willing to talk to him about his niece. 

“I feel sorry for you,"’ I said, for] really began to have a 
sympathetic feeling toward this unfortunate apparition. 
“Your case is indeed a hard one. It reminds me of those 
persons who have had doubles, and I suppose a man would 
often be very angry indeed when he found that there was 
another being who was personating himself.” 

“Oh, the cases are not similar at all,’ said the ghost. “A 
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double or doppelganger lives on the earth with a man, and, 
being exactly like him, he makes all sorts of trouble, of course. 
It is very different with me. I am not here to live with Mr. 
Hinckman. I am here to take his place. Now, it would make 
John Hinckman very angry if he knew that. Don’t you know 
it would?” 

I assented promptly. 

“Now that he is away I can be easy for a litde while,” 
continued the ghost, “and I am so glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of talking to you. T have frequently come inta your 
room, and watched you while you slept, but did not dare 
to speak to you for fear that if you talked with me Mr. 
Hinckman would hear you, and come into the room to know 
why vou were talking to yourself?” 

But would he not hear you2" T asked. 

“Oh, no,” said the other, “there are mes when anyone 
may see me, but no one hears me except the person to whom 
I address myself.” 

“But why did you wish to speak to me?” T asked. 

“Because,” replied the ghost, “TD hike occasionally to. talk 
to people, and especially to someone like yourself, whose 
mind is so troubled and perturbed that you are not likely to 
be tightened by a visit from one of us. But f particularly 
wanted to ask you to do me a favor. There is every proba- 
bility, so far as I can sec, that John Hinckman will live a 
long ume, and my situation is becoming insupportable. My 
great object at present is to get myself transferred, and I 
think that you may, perhaps, be of use to me.” 

Transferred!’ I exclaimed. “What do you mean by 
that?”’ 

“What I mean,” said the other, ‘‘is this: Now that I have 
started on my career | have got to be the ghost of somebody; 
and I want to be the ghost of a man who 1s really dead.” 

“I should think that would be easy enough,” I said. 
“Opportunities must continually occur.”’ 

“Not at all! not at all!” said my companion, quickly. 
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“You have no idea what a rush and pressure there 1s for 
situations of this kind. Whenever a vacancy occurs, if I may 
express myself in that way, there are crowds of applications 
for the ghostship.” 

“T had no idea that such a state of things existed,” I said, 
becoming quite interested in the matter. ‘There ought to be 
same regular system, or order of precedence, by which you 
could all take your turns like Customers in a barber's shop.” 

“Oh dear, that would never do at all!” said the other. 
“Some of us would have to wait for ever. There is always a 
great rush whenever a good ghostship offers itself’ —while, as 
you know, there are some positions that no one would care 
for. And it was in consequence of my being in too great a 
hurry onan occasion of the kind that Fo got myself into my 
present disagreeable predicament, and | have thought that 
it might be possible Ghat you would help me out of it. You 
might hnow of a case where an opportunity for a ghostship 
was not generally expected, but which might present itself 
atanvimoment. [fyou would give me a short nouce, | know 
Toould arrange fora transfer” 

“What do vou mean?” TP exclaimed. “Do vow want me to 
commit sumade? Ot to undertake a murder for your 
benefit” 

“Oho ne. noe, nol” said the other, with a vapory smile. “1 
mean nothing of that kind. “Po be sure, there are lovers who 
are watched with considerable interest, such persons having 
been known, in moments of depression, to offer very desir- 
able ghostships, but TP did not think of anything of that kind 
In connecton with you. You were the only person I cared 
to speak to, and T hoped that you might give me some 
information that would be of use; and, in return, I shall be 
very glad to help you in your love affair.” 

“You seem to know that I have such an affair,” I said. 

“Oh, ves.” replied the other, with a litde yawn. “I could 
not be here so much as I have been without knowing all 
about that.” 
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There was something horrible in the idea of Madcline and 
myself having been watched by a ghost, even, perhaps, when 
we wandered together in the most delightful and bosky 
places. But, then, this was quite an exceptional ghost, and | 
could not have the objections to him which would ordinarily 
arise in regard to beings of his class. 

“LT must go now,” said the ghost, rising, “but I will see you 
somewhere to-morrow night. And remember - you help me, 
and Til help vou.” 

Thad doubts the neat morning as to the propriety of telling 
Madeline anything about this inten iew, and soon convinced 
mvsclf that Pomust keep silent on the subject. Ifshe knew 
there was a ghost about the house she would probably leave 
the place instantly DT did not mention the matter, and $0 
regulated ms demeanor that To am quite sure Madeline 
never suspected what had taken place. For some time FP had 
wished that Mr Hinckiman would absent himself, for a day 
at least, from the premises. In such case PE thought PF might 
more casily nerve myself up to the point of speaking to 
Madeline on the subject of our future collateral caistence, 
and, now that the opportunity for such speech had really 
occurred, TP did not feel ready to avail myself of it. What 
would become of me if she refused me? 

Thad an idea, however, that the lady thought that, if I 
were going to speak at all, this was the ume. She must have 
known that certain sentiments were afloat within me, and 
she was not unreasonable in her wish to see the matter 
settled one way or the other. But I did not feel like taking a 
bold step in the dark. If she wished me to ask her to give 
herself to me, she ought to offer me some reasun to suppose 
that she would make the gift. If I saw no probability of such 
gencrosity, I would prefer that things should remain as they 
were. 

That evening I was sitting with Madeline in the moonlit 
porch. It was nearly ten o'clock, and ever since supper- 
time I had been working myself up to the point of making an 
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avowal of my sentiments. I had not positively determined 
to do this, but wished gradually to reach the proper point 
when, if the prospect looked bright, I might speak. My 
companion appeared to understand the situation—at least, 
I imagined that the nearer I came to a proposal the more 
she seemed to expect it. It was certainly a very critical and 
important epoch in my life. If 1 spoke, 1 should make my- 
self happy or miserable for ever, and if I did not speak T had 
every reason to believe that the lady would not give me 
another chance to do so. 

Situng thus with Madeline, talking a little, and thinking 
very hard over these momentous matters, | looked up and 
saw the ghost, nota dozen feet away from us. He was sitting 
on the raiding of the porch, one leg thrown up before him, 
the other danghny down as he leaned against a post. He 
was behind Madeline, but almost in front of me. as T sat 
facing the lidy. Tt was fortunate that Madeline was looking 
outover the landscape, for Pimust have appeared very much 
stardled. ‘The ghost had told me that he would see me some 
ume this night, but Po did not think he would make his 
appearance when T was in the company of Madeline. Ifshe 
should sce the spirit of her uncle, TP could not answer for the 
consequences. To omade no exclamation, but the ghost evi- 
dently saw that Twas troubled 

“Don't be aftad’ he said “SD shall not let her see me: 
and she cannot hear me speak unless P address mvysel! to her, 
which T do not intend to do.” 

I suppose TD looked gratctul. 

“So you need not trouble yourself about that,’ the ghost 
continued; “butit scems to me that you are not getting along 
Very well with your affair. If ] were you, 1 should speak 
out without waiting any longer. You will never have a 
better chance. You are not likely to be interrupted; and, so 
far as ] can judge, the lady seems disposed to listen to you 
favorably; thit is, if she ever intends to do so. There is no 
knowing when John Hinckman will go away again; certainly 
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not this summer. If I were in your place, I should never dare 
to make love to Hinckman’s niece if he were anywhere about 
the place. Ifhe should catch any one offering himself to Miss 
Madcline, he would then be a terrible man to encounter.” 

I agreed pertectly to all this. 

[cannot bear to think of him!" [ eqaculated aloud. 

“Think of whom?” asked Madeline, turning quickly 
toward me. 

Here was an awkward situation. The long speech of the 
ghost, to which Madeline paid no attention, but which | 
heard with perfect distinctness, had made me forget myself. 

It was necessary to explain quickly. Of course, it would 
net do to admit that it was of her dear uncle that [ was 
speaking; and so I mentioned hastily the first name | 
thought of. 

“Mir. Vilars,’’ I said. 

This statement was entirely correct, for | never could bear 
to think of Mr. Vilars, who was a gentleman who had, at 
various times, paid much attention to Madeline. 

“Teas wrong for you to speak in that way of Mr. Vilars,” 
she said. “He is a remarkably well-educated and sensible 
young man, and has verv pleasant manners. He expects to 
be elected to the legmdature this fall, and T should not be 
surprised if he made his mark. He will do well in a legislative 
body, for whenever Mr. Vilars has anything to say he knows 
just how and when to say it.” 

This was spoken very quictly, and without any show of 
resentment, which was all very natural, for if Madeline 
thought at all favorably of me she could not feel displeased 
that [T should have disagreeable emotions in regard to a 
possible rival. ‘he concluding words contained a hint which 
] was not slow to understand. Pofelt very sure that af Mr. 
Vilars were in my present position he would speak quickly 
enough. 

“T know it is wrong to have such ideas about a person,” | 
said, “‘ but I cannot help it.” 
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The lady did not chide me, and after this she seemed even 
in a softer mood. As for me, I felt considerably annoyed, 
for I had not wished to admit that any thought of Mr. Vilars 
had ever occupied my mind. 

‘You should not speak aloud that way," said the ghost, “‘or 
you may get yourself into trouble. I want to see everything 
go well with you, because then you may be disposed to help 
me, especially if 1 should chance to be of any assistance to 
you, which I hope I shall be.” 

I longed to tell him that there was no way in which he 
could help me so much as by taking his instant departure. 
To make love to a young lady with a ghost sitting on the 
railing near by, and that ghost the appantion of a much- 
dreaded uncle, the very idea of whom in such a position and 
at such a time made me tremble, was a difficult, if not an 
imposible, thing to do; but I forebore to speak, although I 
may have looked my mind. 

“T suppose,” continued the ghost, “that you have not 
heard anything that might be of advantage to me. Of 
course, Tam very anvous to hear, butafivou have anything 
to tell me, TP can wait until you are alone. I will come to vou 
to-night in your room, or T will stav here until the lady goes 
away.” 

“You need not wait here,” TD said; “DT have nothing at all to 
say to vou.” 

Madeline sprang to her feet, her face flushed and her eyes 
ablaze. 

“Waithere!" she cried. “What do you suppose Iam waiting 
for? Nothing to sav to me indeed! -IT should think. so! 
What should you have to say to me?” 

“Madeline,” To exclaimed, stepping toward her, ‘let me 
explain.” 

But she had gone. 

Here was the end of the world for me! 1] turned fiercely to 
the ghost. 

“Wretched existence!” T cried. “You have ruined ever- 
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thing. You have blackened my whole life. Had it not been 
for you —--" 

But here mv voice faltered. [could say no more. 

“You wrong me,” said the ghost. “T have not injured you. 
I have tried only to encourage and assist you, and it 1s your 
own folly that has done this mischief, But do not despair. 
Such mistakes as these Can be explained. Reep up a brave 
heart. Good-bve.” 

And he vanished from the railing Lhe a bursting soap 
bubble 

Twent gloomy to bed, but T saw no apparituons that night 
except thase of despatc and misery which mv wretched 
thoughts called up Phe words [had uttered had sounded 
to Madeline ike the basesc insult. Ot course, there was only 
one interpretation she Could put upon them. 

As to exphuning my ejaculations, that was impossible — 
thought the matter over and over again as Play awake that 
might, and T determined that PE would never tell Madeline 
the facts of the case Pt would be better for me to suffer all 
my life than for her to know that the ghose of her uncle 
haunted the house Miro Hinckman wats away, and tf she 
knew of his ghost she could not be made to beheve that he 
was not dead. She might not survive the shock! No, my 
heart could bleed, but I would never tell her. 

The next day was fine, neither too Cool nor too warm; the 
breezes were gentle, and nature smiled. But there were no 
walks or rides with Madeline. She seemed to be much en- 
gaged during the day, and Tsaw but litte of her When we 
met at meals she was polite, but vers quiet and reserved. 
She had evidently determined on a course of conduct, and 
had fesolved to assume that, although TI had been very rude 
tu her, she did not understand the import of my words. It 
would be quite proper, of course, for her not to know what I 
meant by my expressions of the night before 

I was downc ast and wretched, and said but litde, and the 
only bright streak across the black horizon of my woe was 
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the fact that she did not appear to be happy, although she 
affected an air of unconcern. The moonlit porch was 
deserted that evening, but wandering about the house I 
found Madeline in the library alone. She was reading, but 
I went in and sat down near her. I felt that, although I 
could not do so fully, ] must in a measure explain my con- 
duct of the night before. She listened quictly to a somewhat 
labored apology T made for the words I had used. 

“T have not the slightest idea what you meant,” she said, 

“but you were very rude,’ 

1 carmestly dislaimed any intention of rudeness, and 
assured her, with a warmth of speech that must have made 
some impression upon her, that rudeness to her would be an 
action imposible to me To said a great deal upon the 
subject, and implored her to believe that if it were not for a 
certain: obstade T could speak to her so plainly that she 
would understand everything. 

She was silent for a time, and then she said, rather more 
kindly, T thought, than she had spoken before: 

“Is that obstacle in anv way connected with my uncle?” 

“Yes.” DT answered, after a hule hesitation, “it is, in a 
measure, connected with him.” 

She made no answer to this, and sat looking at her book, 
but not reading. From the expression of her face, I thought 
she was somewhat softened toward me. She knew her uncle 
as well as T did, and she mav have been thinking that, if he 
were the obstacle that prevented my speaking :and there 
were many ways in which he might be that obstacle), my 
position would be such a hard one that it would excuse some 
wildness of speech and eccentricity of manner. I saw, too, 
that the wariith of my partial explanations had had Some 
eflect on her, and 1 began to believe that it might be a good 
thing for me to speak my mind without delay. No matter 
how she should receive my proposition, my relations with 
her could not be worse than they had been the previous 
night and day and there was something in her face which 
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encouraged me to hope that she might forget my foolish 
exclamations of the evening before if I began to tell her my 
tale of love. 

I drew my chair a little nearer to her, and as I did so the 
ghost burst into the room from the doorway behind her. I 
say burst, although no door flew open and he made no 
noise. He was wildly excited, and waved his arms above 
his head) The moment I saw him, my heart fell within me. 
With the entrance of that impertinent apparition, every 
hope tled trom me. T could not speak while he was in the 
fun vit} 

I must have turned pale, and [ gazed steadfastly at the 
ghost, almost without sceing Madeline, who sat between us. 

“Do vou know,” he cried, “that John Hinckman is coming 
up the hull? He wall be here in fifteen minutes, and if you 
are doing anvthing in the way of love-making, you had 
better hurry itup. But this is not what I came to tell you. 
] have glorious news! At last Tam transferred! Not forty 
munutes ago a Russian nobleman was murdered by the 
Nihilists. Nobody ever thought of him in connection with 
an umimediate ghosthip. Mv fmends instantly applied for 
the situation for me, and obtained my transfer. [ am ofl 
before that horrid Hinckman comes up the hill. The 
moment I reach my new position, I shall put off this hated 
semblance. Good-bye. You can't imagine how glad I am 
to be. at last, the real ghost of somebody.” 

“Oh! | cried, rising to my feet and stretching out my 
arms in utter wretchedness, “If would to heaven you were 
mine!’ 

“Lam yours,” said Madeline, raising to me her tearful cyes. 


vit 
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ARTEMUS WARD 
(1834-1867) 
$+ 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Tomy frends of the Editorial Corpse: 

Josite these dines on British sile. P've bin follerin’ Mrs. 
Victory’s hopeful sun Albert Edward threw Kanady with 
my onparaleled Show, and tho T haint made much in a 
pecoonery pint of view, Eve lernt sumthin new, over hear on 
British Sale, whare they bleese in Saint Gorge and the 
Dragoon, Previs to cumin over hear ] tawt my organist how 
to grind Rule Brittanny and other airs which is poplar on 
British Sile. T likewise fixt a wax fieger up to represent Sir 
Edmun Hed the Govner Ginral. ‘The statoot I fixt up is the 
most versy Ole wax statoot | ever saw. ve showd it as Wm. 
Penn, Napoleon Bonypart, Juke of Wellington, the Bencker 
Boy, Mr. Cunningham ¢F varis other notid persons, & also 
for a sertin pirut named Hix. Ive bin so long amung wax 
statoots that Pocan fin ’em up to soot the tastes of folks, & 
with sum paints Phav Do kin giv their facis a beneverlent or 
fiendish look as the kase requires. T giv Sir Edmun Hed a 
beneverient look, @ when sum tolks who thawt they was 
smart sed it didn’t look like Sir Edmun Hed anymore than it 
did anvbady clse, 1 sed, ‘That's the pint. That's the beauty 
ofthe Statoot. Ht looks hke Sir Edmin Hed or any other man, 
You may kall it what you pleese. Efiit don’t look like any- 
body that ever lived, then it’s sertinly a remarkable Statoot 
Y well worth secin. 7 kall it Sir Edmun Hed. You may kall 
it what vou darn pleese!”” (I had ’em thare.] 

At larst P've bad a interview with the Prince, tho it putty 
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night cost me my vallerble life. I cawt a glimps of him as he 
sot on the Pizarro of the hotel in Sarnia, & elbowed myself 
threw a crowd of wimin, children, sojers & Injins that was 
hangin round the tavern. I was drawin near to the Prince 
when a red faced man in Millingtery close grabd holt of me 
and axed me whare I was goin all so bold? 

“To see Albert Edard the Prince of Wales," sez I; ‘who 
are you?” 

He sed he was Kurmnal of the Seventy Fust Regiment, Her 
Magisty's troops. [told him [T hoped the Seventy Onesters 
was in good helth, and was passin by when he ceased hold of 
me agin, and sed in a tone of indigent cirprise: 

“What? Impossible! It kannot be! Blarst my hize, sir, did I 
understan you to sav that vou was actoually goin into the 
presents of his Roval Iniss?” 

“That's what's the matter with me,” I replide. 

“But blarst my hize, sir, its onprec edented. It’s orful, sir. 
Nothin’ like it hain'e happened sins the Gun Power Plot of 
Guy Forks. Owdashus man, who air yu?” 

“sir.” sez 1, drawin myself up & puttin on a detiant air, 
“Pm a Amerycan sitterzen. My name is Ward. I'm a 
husband @ the father of twins, which Pm happy to state 
thay look like me. By perfeshun I'm a eshibiter of wax 
works @ sich.” 

“Good God!” yelled the Kurnal, ‘the idee of a exhibiter of 
wax figgers goin into the presents of Royalty! ‘The British 
Lion may well roar with raje at the thawt!”’ 

sez 1, “Speakin of the British Lion, Kurnal, (di like to 
make a bargin with you fur that beast fur a few weeks to add 
to my Show.” I didn’t mcen nothin by ths. I was only 
gettin orf a goak, but you orter hev seen the Old Kurnal 
jump up & howl. He actooally fomed at the mowth. 

‘This can't be real,’’ he showtid. ‘“‘No, no. It’s a horrid 
dream. Sir, you air not a human bein—you hav no existents 
—yure a Myth!” 

“Wall,” sez I, ‘old hoss, yule find me a ruther onkomfort- 
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able Myth ef you punch my inards in that way agin.” I 
began to git a little riled, fur when he called me a Myth he 
puncht me putty hard. The Kurnal now commenst showtin 
fur the Seventy Onesters. I at fust thawt I’d stay @ becum a 
Marter to a British Outraje, as sich a course mite git my 
name up @ be a good advertisement fur my Show, but it 
occurred to me that ef enny of the Seventy Onesters should 
happen to insert a barronet into my stummick it mite be 
onplesunt, & T was on the pint of runnin orf when the Prince 
hisself kum up @ axed me what the matter was. Sez IT, 

“Albert Edard is that you?” @ he smilt & sed it was. Sez I, 
“Albert Edard, hears my keerd. I cum to pay my respecks 
to the futer King of Ingland. The Kurnal of the Seventy 
Onesters hear is ruther smawl pertaters, but of course you 
ain't to blame fur that. He puts on as many airs as tho he 
was the Bully Boy with the glass eve.” 

“Never naind,” sez Albert Edard, “I'm glad to see you, 
Mister Ward, at all events,” @ he tuk my hand so plesunt 
dike @ larfed so sweet that FT fell in love with him to onct. He 
handid me a segar @ we sot down on the Pizarro @ com- 
menst smokin rite cheerful. “Wall,” sez I, “Albert Edard, 
how's the old folks?” 

“Her Majesty @ the Prince are well,” he sed. 

“Dus the old man take his Lager beer reglar?” T inquired. 

The Prunce lated @ intermatid that the old man didn't 
let many kegs of that bevridge spile in the sellar in the coarse 
ofa year, We sot & tawhed there sum time abowt matters 
@ things, @ bimeby | aaxcd him how he liked bein Prince as 
fur as he'd got. 

‘Lo speak plan, Mister Ward,” he sed, “I don’t much like 
it, Dm sick ofall this bewin @ scrapin @ crawlin & hurrain 
over a boy like me. 1 would rather go through the country 
quietly @ enjoy myselfin my own way, with the other boys, 
@ not be made a Show of to be garped at by everybody. 
When the peple cheer me I feel pleesed, fur I know they 
meen it, but if these one-horse offishuls coold know how I see 
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threw all their moves & understan exactkly what they air 
after, & knowd how I larft at ‘em in private, thayd stop 
kissin mv hands @ fawnin over me as thay now do. But you 
know Mr Ward Tcan’t help bein a Prince, & T must do 
all To kin to fie myself tur the persishun T must sumtime 
ockepy " 

“That's tro,” sez b, sickness and the docters will carry 
the Queen orf one of these dase, sure’s ver born” 

[he ame hevin arove tur me to take my departer [rose up 
2 sed ¢ bert Ldard, Pmust go, but previs to doin so F wall 
obsarnse that vou sootme  Yure a good feller, Abert dard, 
© tho Pm agin Princes as a cinetal thing, PE must say TP like 
the cutotveur Gib When vou git to be King try and be as 
good aomanias vure muther has bin! Be yust @ be Jenerus, 
espeshully to showmen, who hay allers bin aboozed sins the 
dase of Noah, who was the fust man to go imto the Menagery 
bizniss, Cot the dunks papers of his time ai to be beleeved 
Noahs collcckshun of livin wild beats beet ennything ever 
seen sins, the Pimake bold to dowt ef his snatks was ahead of 
mine Albert Bdard, adoo'” Ttuk his hand which he shook 
warms, © gnin him a perpetooal free pars to my show, & 
aly» parses to take hum for the Queen G Old Albert, P put 
onomy hat and walkt away 

“Mrs Ward,” Psolilerquized, a. T walkt along,‘ Mrs Ward, 
ef you could see vour husband now, just as he prowdly 
emerps from the presunts of the futur King of Ingland, 
you'd be sorry you called him a Beest jest becaws he cum 
home tired to nite and wantid to go to bed without takin orf 
his boots You'd be sorry for tin to deprive yure husband 
of the pnicehss Boon of liberty, Betsy Jane!” 

Jest then I meta long perseshun of men with gownds onto 
‘em The leader was on horseback, @ mdin up to me he sed, 
“Air you Orange?”’ 

Sez I, “Which?” 

“Air you a Orangeman?” he repeated, sternly. 

“T used to peddle lemins,” sed I, “but I never delt in 
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oranges. They are apt to spile on yure hands. What particler 
Lownatic Asylum hev you & yure frends escaped frum, ef I 
may be so bold?” Just then a suddent thawt struck me & I 
sed, “Oh yure the fellers who air worrying the Prince so @ 
givin the Juke of Noocastle cold sweats at nite, by yure 
infernal catawalins, air you? Wall, take the advice of a 
Amerykin sitterzen, take orf them gownds © don’t try to get 
up a religious fite, which is 40 times wuss nor a prize fite, over 
Albert Edard, who wants to receive you all on a ckal footin, 
not keerin a tinker’s cuss what mectin house you sleep in 
Sundays. Go home and mind yure bizniss @ not make noo- 
senscs of yourselves.” With which observashuns I left ’em. 
I shall Jleeve British sile qthwith. 
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MARK TWAIN 
(1835-1910) 
+. 
THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG 


I 


Ir was many vears ago. Hadlevburg was the most honest 
and upnght town in all the region round about. It had kept 
that reputation unsmirched during three generations, and 
was prouder of it than of any other of its possessions. It was 
so proud of it, and so anxious to insure its perpetuation, 
that it began to teach the principles of honest dealing to its 
babies in the cradle, and made the like teachings the staple 
of their culture thenceforward through all the years devoted 
to their education. Also, throughout the formative years 
temptations were kept out of the way of the young people, 
so that their honesty could have every chance to harden and 
solidify, and become a part of their very bone. The neigh- 
bouring towns were jealous of this honourable supremacy, 
and affected to sneer at Hadleyburg’s pride in it and call it 
vanity; but all the same they were obliged to acknowledge 
that Hadleyburg was in reality an incorruptible town; and 
if pressed they would also acknowledge that the mere fact 
that a young man hailed from Hadleyburg was all the 
recommendation he needed when he went forth from his 
natal town to seek for responsible employment. 

But at last, in the drift of ume, Hadleyburg had the ill luck 
to offend a passing stranger —possibly without knowing it, 
certainly without caring, for Hadleyburg was sufficient unto 
itself, and cared not a rap for strangers or their opinions. 
Sull, it would have been well to make an exception in this 
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one’s case, for he was a bitter man, and revengeful. All 
through his wanderings during a whole year he kept his 
injury in mind, and gave all his leisure moments to trying 
to invent a compensating satisfaction for it. He contrived 
many plans, and all of them were good, but none of them 
was Quite sweeping enough: the poorest of them would hurt 
a great many individuals, but what he wanted was a plan 
which would comprehend the entire town, and not Iet so 
much as one person escape unhurt. At last he had a for- 
tunate idea, and when it fell into his brain it lit up his whole 
head with an evil yoy. He began to form a plan at once, 
saying to himself “Phat is the thing to do 1 will corrupt 
the town.” 

Six months later he went to Hadleyburg, and arrived ina 
buggs at the house of the old cashier of the bank about ten 
atrght. He got a sack out of the bugeyv, shouldered it, and 
staggered woth at through the cottage vard, and knocked at 
the door. A woman's voice said “Come in,” and he entered, 
and set his sack behind the stove in the parlour, saying 
politely to the old lady who sat reading the Massrenary 
Herald by the lamp: 

“Pray keep your seat, madam, 1] will not disturb you. 
There now itis pretty well concealed; one would hardly 
know at was there. Can Tosee your husband a moment, 
madam?” 

No, he was gone to Brixton, and might not return before 
morning. 

“Very well, madam, it ts no matter. I merely wanted to 
leave that sack in his care, to be delivered to the righttul 
owner when he shall be found. I am a stranger; he does not 
know me; [isn merely passing through the town to-night 
to discharge a matter which has been long in my mind. 
My errand is now completed, and 1 go pleased and a litue 
proud, and you will never see me again. There is a paper 
attached to the sack which will caplain everything. Good- 
night, madam.” 
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The old lady was afraid of the mysterious big stranger, and 
was glad to see him go. But her curiosity was roused, and 
she went straight to the sack and brought away the paper. 
It began as follows: 


"To be Published; or, the right man sought out by private 
inguiry etther will answer. This sack contains gold coin weighing 
& hundred and ixty pounds four ounces— 


“Mery onus, and the door not locked!" 

Mrs. Richards flew to it allin a tremble and locked it, then 
pulled down the window-shades and stood frightened, 
worned, and wondering if there was anything else she could 
do toward making herself and the money more safe. She 
listened awhile for burglars, then surrendered to curiosity, 
and went back to the lamp and finished reading the paper: 


“Lam a foreigner, and am presently going back to my own country, 
to remain there permanently. I am grateful to America for what I 
hare recered al her hands during my long stay under her flag; and 
fo ane of her cituens a citizen of Hadleybure 1 am especially 
grateful for a great kindness done me a year or two ago. ‘Two great 
Aindnesses im fact. [ uall explain. Twas a gambler. I say 1 was. 
I was a rutned gambler. I arrived in this village at night hungry 
and without a penny. I asked for help -- in the dark; I] was ashamed 
to beg in the light. I begeed of the naht man. He gave me twenty 
dollars that 1s to say, he pace me life, as I considered ut. He also 
Raie me fortune; for out of that money | have made myself rich at 
the gaming-table. And finally a remark which he made to me has 
remained with me to this day, and has at last conquered me; and in 
conquering has saved the remnant of my morals: I shall gamble no 
more. Nou I have no idea who that man was, but I want him found, 
and I want him to have this money, to give away, throw away, or 
keep, as he pleases. It is merely my way of testifying my gratitude 
to him. If I could stay, I would find him myself/; but no matter, he 
will be found. This ts an honest town, an incorruptible town, and 
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T know I can trust it without fear. This man can be identified by the 
remark which he made to me; I feel persuaded that he will re- 
member tt. 

‘tnd now my plan is this: If you prefer to conduct the inquiry 
privately, do so. Tell the contents of this present writing to anyone 
who ts lthely to be the right man. If he shall answer, ‘1 am the man; 
the remark I made was so-and-so,’ apply the test—to wit: open the 
sack, and int you will find a sealed envelope containing that remark. 
If the remark mentioned by the candidate tallies with ut, give him 
the money, and ask no further questions, for he ts certainly the right 
man. 

“But rf you shall prefer a public inquiry, then publish this present 
wrtting in the local paper, with these imstructions added-—to wit: 

Thirty days from now, let the candidate appear at the town-hall at 
eight in the evening Priday:, and hand his remark, wna sealed en- 
velope, to the Rev. Mr. Burgesy sf he will be kind enough to act.; 
and let Mfr. Burgess there and then destrey the seals of the sack, 
open wt, and see if the remark ws correct: tf correct, let the money 
be delivered, with my sincere gratitude, to my benefactor thus tdentt- 
fed.” 


Mrs. Richards sat down, gently quivering with excitement, 
and was soon Jost in thinkings ~ after this pattern: “What a 


man who set hus bread afloat upon the waters! oo. 0 Tf at 
had only been my husband that did it! for we are so poor, 
80 Old and poor! . 2° Then, with a sigh—But it was not 
my Edward; no, i was not he that gave a stranger twenty 
dollars. It is a pity too; T see it now. 2. 2” Then, with a 
shudder.--"“But it is gamblers’ money! the wages of sin; we 
couldn't take it; we couldn't touch it. T don’t like to be 
near it; it seems a dehlement.”” She moved to a farther 
chair... . "I wish Edward would come, and take it to the 
bank; a burglar might come at any moment; it is dreadful 
to be here all alone with it.” 

At eleven Mr. Richards arrived, and while his wife was 
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saying, “I am so glad you've come!” he was saying, “I am 
so tired—tired clear out; it is dreadful to be poor, and have 
to make these dismal journeys at my time of life. Always 
at the grind, grind, grind, on a salarv- another man’s slave, 
and he sitting at home in his slippers, rich and comfortable.” 

“Taam so sorry for you, Edward, you know that; but. be 
comforted; we have our livelihood; we have our good 
name-— ” 

“Yes, Marv, and thatis evervthing. Don't mind my talk— 
R's just ao moment's irritation and doesn't mean anything. 
Kissme there, it’s all gone now, and Fam not complaining 
anv more, What have you been getting? What's in’ the 
sack?” 

Then his wife told him the great secret. It dazed him for a 
moment; then he said: 

“Te weighs a hundred and sixty pounds? Why, Mary, it’s 
for-ty thou-sand dollar - think of it - a whole fortune! Not 
ten men in this village are worth that much. Give me the 
paper.’ 

He skimmed through it and said: 

“Isn't it an adventure! Why, it’s a romance; it’s like the 
Impossible things one reads about in books, and never sees 
in life.” He was well surred up now; cheerful, even gleeful. 
He tapped his old wife on the cheek, and said humorously, 
“Why, we're rich, Mary, nich; all we've got to do is to bury 
the money and burn the papers. If the gambler ever comes 
to inquire, we'll merely look coldly upon him and say: 
‘What is this nonsense you are talking? We have never 
heard of you and your sack of gold before’; and then he 
would look foolish, and--—”’ 

‘And in the meantime, while you are running on with 
your jokes, the moncy is still here, and it 1s fast getting along 
toward burglar-time.” 

“Truc. Very well, what shall we do— make the inquiry 
private? No, not that; it would spoil the romance. The 
public method is better. Think what a noise it will make! 
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And it will make all the other towns jealous; for no stranger 
would trust such a thing to any town but Hadleyburg, and 
they know it. IUs a great card for us. I must get to the 
printing-office now, or I shall be too late.”’ 

“But stop- stop---don’t leave me here alone with it, 
Edward!” 

But he was gone. For only a little while, however. Not far 
from his own house he met the editor-proprictor of the paper, 
and gave him the document, and said “Here is a good thing 
for you, Cox put it in.” 

“Tt may be too late, Mr. Richards, but Pl see.” 

At home again, he and his wife sat down to talk the charm- 
ing mystery over; they were in no condition for sleep. The 
first question was, Who could the citizen have been who 
gave the stranger the twenty dollar? Tt seemed a simple 
one, both answered ttn the same breath 

“Barclay Goodson.” 

Yes,” said Richards, “he could have done it, and mu would 
have been hike him, but there’s not another in the town.” 

“Everybody will grant that, Edward grant it privately, 
anyway. For six months, now, the village has been its own 
proper self once more honest, narrow, self-righteous, and 
stingy.” 

“Tuas what he always called it, to the day of his death -- 
said it night out publicly, too.” 

"Yes, and he was hated for it.’ 

“Oh, af course; but he didn’t care. IT reckon he was the 
best-hated man among us, except the Reverend Burgess.” 

“Well, Burgess deserves it-- he will never get another con- 
gregation here. Mean as the town is, it knows how to 
estimate dim. Edward, doesn’t it seem odd that the stranger 
should appoint Burgess to deliver the money?” 

“Well, yes it does. That is—that is——”’ 

“Why so much that-is-ing? Would you select him?” 

“Mary, mavbe the stranger knows him better than this 
village does.” 
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‘““Much that would help Burgess!" 

The husband seemed perplexed for an answer; the wife 
kept a steady eve upon him and waited. Finally Richards 
said, with the hesitancy of one who 1s making a statement 
which is likely to encounter doubt, 

“Marv, Burgess is not a bad man.” 

His wife was certainly surprised. 

Nonsense!” she exclaimed. 

“He is nota bad man. T know. The whole of his unpopu- 
larity had its foundation in that one thing the thing that 
made so much noise.” 

“That ‘one thing,” indeed! As if that ‘one thing’ wasn’t 
enough, all by itselt.”’ 

“Plenty. Plenty. Only he wasn't guilty of it.” 

“How you talk! Not guilty of it! Everybody knows he was 
guilty.” 

“Mary, IT give you my word he was innocent.” 

“Poan't believe itand I don't. How do you know?” 

“Jt as a confession IT am ashamed, but I will make it. | 
was the only man who knew he was innocent. I could have 
saved him, and and - well, you know how the town was 
wrought up - I hadn’t the pluck to do it. It would have 
turned everybody against me. I felt mean, ever so mean; 
but I didn't dare; I hadn't the manliness to face that.” 

Mary looked troubled, and for a while was silent. Then 
she said stammeringly: 

“I—1 don't think it would have done for you to- to - 
One mustn’t—cr-- public opinion- one has to be so careful 

so—"' It was a difficult: road, and she got mired; but 
after a little she got started again. “It was a great pity, but- - 
Why, we couldn’t afford it, Edward we couldn't indeed. 
Oh, I wouldn’t have had you do it for anything!” 

“It would have lost us the good-will of so many people, 
Mary; and then-—and then——”’ 

“What troubles me now is, what Ae thinks of us, Edward.” 

“He? He doesn’t suspect that I could have saved him.” 
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“Oh,” exclaimed the wife, in a tone of relief, “I am glad 
of that. As long as he doesn’t know that you could have 
saved him, he—he-—well, that makes it a great deal better. 
Why, I might have known he didn’t know, because he 1s 
always trying to be friendly with us, as little encouragement 
as we give him. More than once people have twitted me 
with it. There’s the Wilsons, and the Wilcoxes, and the 
Harknesses, they take a mean pleasure in saying ‘2 our friend 
Burgess,” because they know it) pesters me. I wish he 
woulda't persist in liking us so; Pcan't think why he keeps 
up” 

“Doan explain it, Pts another confession, When the thing 
was new and hot, and the town made a plan to ride him 
on ara, my conscience hurt me so that T couldn't stand 
it, and Powent privately and gave him notice, and he got 
out of the town and staved out till it was safe to come 
bach.” 

“Edward! Tf the town had found it out. - 

“Dow l! Wescares me yet, to think of it. T repented of it the 
minute it was done; and Po was even afraid to tell you lest 
vour face might betray it to somebody. T didn’t sleep any 
that night, for worrying. But after a few days [saw that no 
one was going to suspect me, and after that TP got to feeling 
glad TPedadiie. And T feel glad yet, Mary glad through and 
through.” 

“So do TP, now, for it would have been a dreadful way to 
treat him. Yes, Pin glad: far really vou did owe him that, 
vou know. But, Edward. suppose it should come out vet, 
some dav!” 

“Te won't” 

"Whiy 2?” 

“Because every body thinks it was Goodson.” 

“OP course they would!” 

“Certainly, And of course Ae didn’t care. They persuaded 
poor old Sawlsberry to go and charge it on him, and he went 
blustering over there and did it. Goodson looked him over, 
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like as if he was hunting for a place on him that he could 
despise the most; then he says, ‘So you are the Committee 
of Inquiry, are you?’ Sawlsberry said that was about what 
he was. ‘H'm. Do they require particulars, or do you 
reckon a kind of a general answer will do?’ ‘If they require 
particulars, I will come back, Mr. Goodson; T wall take the 
general answer first.” ‘Very well, then, tell them to go to 
hell--I reckon that’s general enough. And I'll give you 
same advice, Sawlsberryv; when you come back for the 
particulars, fetch a basket to carry what is deft of yourself 
home in.” 

‘Just hike Goodson; its got all the marks. He had only one 
vanity; he thought he could give advice better than any 
other person.” 

“Tt settled the business, and saved us, Mary. The subject 
was dropped.” 

“Bless you, I'm not doubting that.” 

Then they took up the gold-sack mystery again, with strong 
Interest. Soon the conversation began to suffer breaks - 
interruptions caused by absorbed thinkings. The breaks 
yrew more and more frequent. At last Richards lost himself 
wholly in thought. He sat long, gazing vacantly at the floor, 
and by-and-by he began to punctuate his thoughts with 
little nervous movements of his hands that seemed to in- 
dicate vexation. Meantime his wife too had relapsed into a 
thoughtful silence, and her movements were beginning to 
show a troubled discomfort. Finally Richards got up and 
strode aimlessly about the room, ploughing his hands 
through his hair, much as a somnambulist might do who 
was having a bad dream. Then he seemed to arrive at a 
definite purpose; and without a word he put on his hat and 
passed quickly out of the house. His wife sat brooding, with 
a drawn face, and did not seem to be aware that she was 
alone. Now and then she murmured, ‘‘Lead us not into 
t.. . but—but—we are so poor, so poor! .. . Lead us 
not into .. . Ah, who would be hurt by it?—and no one 
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would ever know... Lead us .. .”’ The voice died out 
in mumblings. After a little she glanced up and muttered 
ina half-frightened, half-glad way— 

“Heispyone! But, oh dear, he may be too late—too late... 
Maybe not—maybe there is sull ame.’’ She rose and stood 
thinking, nervously clasping and unclasping her hands. 
A slight shudder shook her frame, and she said, out of a dry 
throat, “God forgive me—it's awful to think such things— 
but... Lord, how we arc made—how strangely we are 
made!" 

She turned the light low, and shpped stealthily over and 
knelt down by the sack and felt of its ridgy sides with her 
hands, and fondled them lovingly; and there was a gloating 
light in her poor old cyes. She fell into fits of absence; and 
came half out of them at times to mutter “If we had only 
waited! oh, ifwe had only waited a litte, and not been in 
sucha dures!" 

Meantime Cox had gone home from his office and told his 
wife all about the strange thing that had happened, and 
they had talked it over cagerly, and guessed that the late 
Goodson was the only man in the town who could have 
helped a sufficting stranger with so noble a sum as twenty 
dollars. Then there was a pause, and the two became 
thoughtful and silent. And by-and-by nervous and fidgety. 
At last the waite said, as ifto herself, 

“Nobody knows this secret but the Richardses . . . and 
us... nobody.” 

The husband came out of his thinkings with a slight start, 
and gazed wistlully at his wife, whose face was become very 
pale; then he hesitatingly rose, and glanced furtively at his 
hat, then at his wife—a sort of mute inquiry. Mrs. Cox 
swallowed once or twice, with her hand at her throat, then 
in place of speech she nodded her head. In a moment she 
was alonc, and mumbling to herself. 

And now Richards and Cox were hurrving through the 
deserted strects, from opposite directions. ‘They met, pant- 
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ing, at the foot of the printing-office stairs; by the night- 
light there they read each other's face. Cox whispered: 

*Nobody knows about this but us?” 

The whispered answer was: 

“Not a soul —on honour, not a soul!” 

“That isn't too late to-—--" 

The men were starting up-stairs; at this moment they were 
overtaken by a boy, and Cox asked, 

‘Is that vou, Johnny?” 

“Ves, sar.’ ‘ 

“You needn't stap the early mail nor aay mail; wait till I 
tell you 

“Tes already gone, si.” 

“Gone!” Ut had the sound of an unspeakable disappoint- 
ment in it. 

“Wes, sir. Dime-table for Brixton and all the towns beyond 
Changed to-day, su had to get the papers in twenty minutes 
earher than common. | had to rush; aif Po had been two 
munutes later - 0" 

The men tutned and walked slowly away, not waiting to 
hear the rest. Nawther of them spoke during ten minutes; 
then Cox said, in a vexed tone, 

“What possessed you to be ain such a hus, / can’t make 
out.” 

The answer was humble cnough. 

“T see it now, but somchow [ never thought, you know, 


until it was tuo late. But the next time— -” 
“Next time be hanged! It won't come in a thousand 
years,” 


Then the tnends separated without a good-mght, and 
dragged themselves home with the gait of mortally stricken 
men. At thar homes their wives sprang up with an cager 
**Well?”’—then saw the answer with their cyes and sank down 
sorrowing, without wasting for it to come in words. In both 
houses a discussion followed of a heated sort—a new thing; 
there had been discussions before, but not heated ones, not 
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ungentle ones. The discussions to-night were a sort of 
seeming plagiarisms of cach other. Mrs. Richards said: 

“If you had only waited, Edward—if you had only stopped 
to think; but no, you must run straight to the printing-office 
und spread it all over the world.” 

“Et said publish it.” 

“That is nothing; it also said do it privately, if you liked. 
There, now---is that true, or not?” 

“Why, yes -yes, itis true; but when I thought what a stir 
it would make, and what a compliment it was to Hadleyburg 
that a stranger should trust it so—-”’ 

“Oh, certainly, PE know all that; but if vou had only stopped 
to think, you would have seen that you couldn't find the right 
man, because he is in his grave, and hasn't left chick nor 
child nor relation behind him; and as long as the money 
went to somebody that awfully needed it, and nobody would 
be hurt by at, and and —- ” 

She broke down, crying. Her husband tried to think of 
soine Comforting thing to sav, and presently came out with 
this: 

“But after all, Mary, it must be for the best—it must be; 
we know that. And we must remember that it was so 
ordered ---~"" 

“Ordered! Oh, everything's ordered, when a person has to 
find some way out when he has been stupid. Just the same, 
it was ordered that the moncy should come to us in this special 
way, and it was you that must take it on vourself to go 
meddling with the designs of Providence—and who gave 
you the right? Tt was wicked, that is what it was—just 
blasphemous presumption, and no more becoming to a 
meek and humble professor of-——" 

“But, Mary, you know how we have been trained all our 
lives long, like the whole village, till it 1s absolutely second 
nature to us to stop not a single moment to thmk when 
there's an honest thing to be done——" 

“Oh, I know it, I know it—it’s been one everlasting train- 
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ing and training and training in honesty—honesty shielded, 
from the very cradle, against every possible temptation, and 
so it’s artificial honesty, and weak as water when temptauion 
comes, as we have seen this night. God knows I never had 
shade nor shadow of a doubt of my petrified and indestruc- 
tible honesty until now —and now, under the very first big 
and real temptation, I—Edward, it is my belief that this 
town's honesty is as rotten as mine ts; as rotten as yours, 
It is a mean town, a hard, stingy town, and hasn't a virtue 
in the world but this honesty it is so celebrated for and so 
conceited about; and so help me, IT do believe that if ever 
the day comes that its honesty falls under great temptation, 
its grand reputation wall go to ruin like a house of cards. 
There, now, I've made confession, and I feel better; 1 am 
a humbug, and I've been one all my hfe, without knowing 
it. Let no man call me honest again 7 will not have it.” 
“P—— Well, Mary, 1 feel a good deal as you do: I cer- 
tainly do. It seems strange, too, so strange. [ never could 
have beheved it never.” 

A dong silence followed; both were sunk in thought. At 
Jast the wate looked up and said: 

“DT hnow what you are thinking, Rdward.” 

Richards had the embarrassed look of a person who is 
cauht. 

“Tam ashamed to confess it, Mary, but——- 

“It's no matter, Edward, | was thinking the same question 
myself *’ 

“LT hope so. State it.” 

“You were thinking, if a body could only guess out what 
the remark was that Goodson madc to the stranger.” 

“It's perfectly true. [ feel guilty and ashamed. And you?” 

‘I'm past it. Let us make a pallet here; we've got to stand 
watch ull the bank vault opens in the morning and admits 
the sack. . . . Oh dear, oh dear—if we hadn’t made the 
mistake!" 


The palict was made, and Mary said: 
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“The open sesamce—what could it have been? I do wonder 
what that remark could have been. But come; we will get 
to bed now.” 

“And sleep?” 

“No; think,” 

“Yes; think.” 

By this time the Coxes too had completed their spat and 
their reconciliation, and were turning in—to think, to think, 
and toss, and fret, and worry over what the remark could 
possibly have been which Goodson made to the stranded 
derelict; that golden remark; that remark worth forty 
thousand dollars, cash. 

The reason that the village telegraph-office was open later 
than usual that might was this: Phe foreman of Cox's paper 
waa the local representative of the Associated Press. One 
might say its honorary representative, for it wasn’ tfour dmes 
aoyear that he could furnish thirty words that would be 
accepted. But this time it was different. His despatch stating 
What he had caught got an instant answer, 


“Nend the whole thine all the detatls -—taelee hundred words.” 


A colossal order! The foreman filled the bill, and he was 
the proudest maniin the State. By breakfast-time the next 
morning the name of Hadleyburg the Incorrupuble was 
on every lip in America, from Montreal to the Gault, from 
the glacters of Aluka to the orange-groves of Florida; and 
nitions and millions of people were discussing the stranger 
and his money-sack, and wondering if the right man would 
be found, and hoping sume more news about the matter 
would come soon~-right away. 


Il 
Hadleyburg village woke up world-cclebrated—astonished 
—happy—vain. Vain beyond imagination. Its nineteen 
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principal citizens and their wives went about shaking 
hands with cach other, and beaming, and smiling, and con- 
gratulating, and saving this thing adds a new word to the 
dictionary —/Hadleyburg, synonym for incorruptible—destined 
to live in dictionaries for ever! And the minor and unim- 
portant citizens and their wives went around acting in much 
the same way. Everybody ran to the bank to sce the gold- 
sack: and before noon grieved and envious crawds began 
to flock in from Brixton and all neighbouring towns; and 
that afternoon and next day reporters began to arrive from 
everywhere to verify the cack and its history and write the 
whole thing up anew, and make dashing free-hand pictures 
of the sack, and of Rachards’s house, and the bank, and the 
Presbyterian church, and the Bapust church, and the public 
square, and the town-hall where the test would be applied 
and the money delivered; and damnable portraits of the 
Richardsees, and Pinkerton the banker, and Cox, and the 
foreman, and Reverend Burgess, and the postmaster---and 
even of Jack Halliday, who was the loafing, good-natured, 
Neeaccount, irteverent fisherman, hunter, boys’ friend, 
stray-dogs’ friend, typical “Sam Lawson” of the town, The 
little mean, smirking, oily Pinkerton showed the sack to 
all comers, and rubbed hus sleek palins together pleasantly, 
and enlarged upon the town’s fine old reputation for 
honesty and upen this wonderful endorsement of it, and 
hoped and beheved that the example would now spread far 
and wide over the American world, and be epoch-making 
in the matter of moral regeneration. And « on, and so on. 
By the end of a week things had quieted down again; the 
wild intoxication of pride and joy had sobered to a soft, 
sweet, silent delight—a sort of deep, nameless, unutterable 
content. All faces bore a look of peaceful, holy happiness. 
Then a change came. It was a gradual change; so gradual 
that its beginnings were hardly noticed; maybe were not 
noticed at all, except by Jack Halliday, who always noticed 
everything; and always made fun of it, too, no matter what 
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it was. He began to throw out chaffing remarks about people 
not looking quite so happy as they did a day or two ago; 
and next he clarmed that the new aspect was decpening to 
positive sadness; next, that it was taking on a sick look; and 
finally he said that everybody was become so moody, 
thoughtful, and absent-minded that he could rob the mean- 
est man in town of a cent out of the bottom of his breeches 
pocket and not disturb his reverie. 

At this stage—or at about this stage—a saying like this was 
dropped at bedtime—-with a sigh, usually—by the head of 
each of the nineteen principal houscholds: 

‘Ah, what could have been the remark that Goodson 
made?" 

And straightway -with a shudder- came this, from the 
man's wile: 

“Oh, don't! What horrible thing are vou mulling in your 
mind? Put it away from you, for God's sake!” 

But that question was wrung from those men again the 
next night - and got the same retort. But weaker. 

And the third night the men uttered the question yet again 

with anguish, and absently. This time —and the following 
night -the wives fidgeted feebly, and tried to say something. 
But didn't. 

And the mght after that they found their tongues and 
responded -longingly: 

“Oh, if we could only guess!" 

Halhday's comments grew daily more and more sparklingly 
disagrecable and disparaging. He went diligently about, 
laughing at the town, individually and in mass. But his 
laugh was the only one left in the village: it fell upon a 
hollow and mournful vacancy and emptiness. Not even a 
smile was findable anywhere. Halliday carried a cigar-box 
around on a tripod, playing that it was a camera, and halted 
all passers and aimed the thing and said ‘*Ready!—now look 
pleasant, please,” but not even this capital joke could sur- 
prise the dreary faces into any softening. 
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So three weeks passed—one weck was left. It was Saturday 
evening after supper. Instead of the aforetime Saturday- 
evening flutter and bustle and shopping and larking, the 
streets were empty and desolate. Richards and his old wife 
sat apart in their litle parlour --miserable and thinking. 
This was become their evening habit now: the life-long habit 
which had preceded it, of reading, knitting, and contented 
chat, Gr recening or paving neighbourly calls, was dead 
and gone and forgotten, ages ago- two or three weeks ago; 
nobeady Calked now, nobody read, nobody visited the whole 
village catoat home, sighing, worrving, silent. “Frying to 
guess ont Chat remark, 

Phe postman left aletter. Richards glanced listlessly at the 
superscoiption and the postemark unfamiliar, both and 
tessed the letter on the table and resumed his might-have- 
beens and tis hopeless dull miseries where he had left them 
oH, Dwooor three hours hater his wife got wearily up and 
wos yoing aways to bed without a good-night) | custom now 
but she stopped near the Jetter and eyed it awhile with a 
dead interest, then broke at open, and began to skim it over, 
Richards, satting there with his chair tilted back against the 
wall and his chin between his knees, heard something fall. 
Tt was his wite, He sprang to her side, but she cried out: 

“Leave me alone, Dam too happy. Read the letter - read 
uel” 

He cid He devoured it, his brain reeling. The letter was 
from a distant State, and it said: 


“Lam a strancer to you, but no matter: [ have something to tell. 
L hare just arrived home from Mexuo, and learned about that 
episode. Of course you do not know who made that remark, but | 
Anow, and I am the only person Itting who does know. It was 
Goopson, [knew him well, many years ago. I passed through your 
millage that very night, and was his guest till the midnight train 
came along. | overheard him make that remark to the stranger in 
the dark—tt was in Hale Alley. He and I talked of it the rest of the 
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way home, and while smoking tn his house. He mentioned many 
of your villagers in the course of his talk—most of them in a very un- 
complimentary way, but two or three favourably: among these latter 
yourself. I say ‘favourably’—-nothing stronger. I remember his say- 
ing he did nat actually LiKe any person in the town—not one; but 
that you - I rwink he said you --am almost sure—had done him a 
very greal service once, posably without knowing the full value of it, 
and he wished he had a fortune, he would leave it to you when he died, 
and a curse apiece for the rest of the aitizens, Now, then, if tt was 
ou that did him that serve, you are his legitimate hew, and entitled 
to the sath of gold. I know that I can trust to sour honour and 
honesty, for inca catizen of Hadleybure these virtues are an unfailing 
inheritance, and so 1 am gome to reveal to-you the remark, well 
satisfied that if you are not the right man you will seek and find the 
right one and sce that poor Goodson’ s debt af gratitude for the service 
referred tow paid. Thas is the remark, ‘You ARE FAR FROM 
BEING A KAD MAN: GO, AND REFORM, 


“Hlowarp |. Srepnenson.”’ 


“Oh, Edward, the moncy é ours, and I am so grateful, of, 
so gtatetul,- hiss me, dear, it’s for ever since we kissed— 
and we needed it so-- the money- and now you are free of 
Pinkerton and his bank, and nobody's slave any more; it 
seems to me T could flv for yoy." 

It was ahappy half-hour that the couple spent there on the 
seliee caressing cach other; it was the old davs come again— 
days that had begun with thei courtship and lasted without 
break all the stranger brought the deadly money. By-and- 
by the wife saul: 

“Qh, Edward, how lucky it was you did him that grand 
service, poor Goodson! [never liked him, but I love him 
now. And it was fine and beautiful of you never to mention 
it ar brag about it.” Then, with a touch of reproach, “But 
you ought to have told me, Edward, you ought to have told 
your wile, you know.” 
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“Well, I—er—-well, Mary, you sec 

“Now stop hemming and hawing, and tell me about it, 
Edward. | always loved you, and now I’m proud of you. 
Everybody believes there was only one good generous soul 
in this village, and now it turns out that you-—-- Edward, 
why don’t you tell me?” 

“Well--er—er-—- Why, Mary, [ can'e!’ 

“You can't? Why can’t you?” 

“You see, he- -well, he-—he made me promise [ wouldn't.” 

The wile looked him over, and said, very slowly: 

“Made vou -promise? Edward, what do you tell me 
that for?” 

“Man, do you think T would lie?” 

She was troubled and silent for a moment, then she laid 
her hand within his and said: 

"No... no. We have wandered far enough from = our 
bearings -God spare us that! In all your life you have never 
uttered a lie, But now - now that the foundations of things 
seem to be crumbling from under us, we -we -  "' She lost 
her vowe for a moment, then said, brokenly, “Lead us not 
Into temptation, 2... To think you made the promise, 
Edward. Letit rest so. Letus keep away from that ground. 
Now-- that is all gone by; let us be happy again; it is no 
tame for clouds.” 

Edward found it something of an effort to comply, for his 
mind kept wandering-—trying to remember what the service 
was that he had done Goodson. 

The couple Jay awake the most of the night, Mary happy 
and busy, Edward busy, but not so happy. Mary was 
planning what she would do with the money. Edward was 
trying to recall that service. At first his conscience was sore 
on account of the lic he had tuld Mary —if it was a lic. After 
much refiection—suppose it was a lic? What then? Was it 
such a great matter? Aren’t we always acting lies? Then 
why not tell them? Look at Mary—-look what she had done. 
While he was hurrying off on his honest errand, what was 
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she doing? Lamenting because the papers hadn’t been 
destroyed and the money kept. Is theft better than lying? 

That point lost its sting—the lie dropped into the back- 
ground and left comfort behind it. The next point came to 
the front: Aad he rendered that service? Well, here was 
Goodson’s own evidence as reported In Stephenson’s letter; 
there could be no better evidence than that—it was even 
proof that he had rendered it. Of course. So that point was 
scttled. . 2. No, not quite. He recalled with a wince that 
this unknown Mr, Stephenson was just a trifle unsure as to 
whether the performer of it was Richards or some other— 
and, oh dear, he had put Richards on his honour! He must 
himself decide whither that) money must: go--and Mr. 
Stephenson was not doubting thatal he was the wrong man 
he would po honourably and find the right one. Oh, it was 
odious to putaomaniin such asituation ah. why couldn't 
Stephenson have left out that doubt? What did he want 
to intrude that for? 

Further reflection, How did ithappen that Richards's name 
remained in Stephenson's mind as indicating the right man, 
and not some other man’s name? ‘That looked good. Yes, 
that looked very good. In factatc went on looking better and 
better, straight along until by-and-by it grew into positive 
proof, And then Richards put the matter at once out of his 
mind, for he had a private instinct that a proof once estab- 
lished is better lett so. 

He was feeling reasonably comfortable now, but there was 
still ane other detail chat kept pushing itself on his notice: 
of course he had done that service —that was settled; but 
what was that service? He must recall it--he would not go 
to sleep ull he nad recalled it; it would make his peace of 
nund perfect. And so he thought and thought. He thought 
ofa dozen things —possible services, even probable services 
~but none of them seemed adequate, none of them seemed 
large cnough, uone of them seemed worth the moncy — 
worth the fortun: Goodson had wished he could leave in 
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his will. And besides, he couldn’t remember having done 
them, anyway. Now, then—now, then—what Aird of a 
service would it be that would make a man so inordinately 
grateful? Ah—the saving of his soul! That must be it. Yes, 
he could remember, now, how he once sct himself the task 
of converting Goodson, and laboured at it as much as—he 
was going to say threc months; but upon closer examination 
it shrunk to a month, then to a week, then to a day, then to 
nothing. Yes, he remembered now, and with unwelcome 
vividness, that Goodson had told him to go to thunder and 
mind his own business—Ae wasn’t hankering to follow 

Hadleyburg to heaven! 

So that solution was a failure—he hadn't saved Goodson’'s 
soul. Richards was discouraged. Then after a little came 
another idea: had he saved Goodson’s property? No, that 
wouldn't do he hadn't any. His life? That is it! Of course. 
Why, he might have thought of it before. This time he was 
on the right track, sure. His imagination-mill was hard at 
work in a minute, now. 

Thereafter, during a stretch of two exhausting hours, he 
was busy saving Goodson’s life. He saved it in all kinds of 
difficult and penlous wavs. In every case he got it saved 
satisfactorily up tu a certain pomt; then, just as he was 
beginning to get well persuaded that it had really happened, 
a troublesome detail would turn up which made the whole 
thing impossible. Asin the matter of drowning, for instance. 
In that case he had swum out and tugged Goodson ashore 
In an unconscious state with a great crowd looking on and 
applauding, but when he had got it all thought out and was 
just beginning to remember all about it, a whole swarm of 
disqualifying details arrived on the ground: the town would 
have known of the circumstance, Mary would have known 
of it, it would glare lke a limelight in his own memory 
instead of being an inconspicuous service which he had 
possibly rendered ‘‘without knowing its full valuc.” And 
at this point he remembered that he couldn’t swim anyway. 
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Ah—there was a point which he had been overlooking from 
the start: it had to be a service which he had rendered 
“possibly without knowing the full value of it.”” Why, really, 
that ought to be an casy hunt—much easicr than those 
others, And sure enough, by-and-by he found it. Goodson, 
vears and years ago, came near marrying a very sweet and 
pretty girl, named Nancy Hewitt, but in some way or other 
the match had been broken off; the girl died, Goodson re- 
mained a bachelor, and by-and-by became a soured one 
and a frank despiser of the human species. Soon after the 
girl’s death the village found out, or thought it had found 
out, that she carried a spoonful of negro blood in her veins. 
Richards worked at these details a good while, and in the 
end he thought he remembered things concerning them 
which must have gotten mislaid in his memory through long 
neglect. He seemed to dimly remember that it was Ae that 
found out about the negro blood; that it was he that told the 
village; that the village told Goodson where thev got. it; 
that he thus saved Goodson from marrying the tainted girl; 
that he had done him this great service “without knowing 
the full value of it,” in fact without knowing that he was 
doing it; but that Goodson knew the value of it, and what a 
narrow escape he had had, and so went to his grave grateful 
to his benefactor and wishing he had a fortune to leave him. 
It was all clear and simple, now, and the more he went over 
it the more luminous and certain it grew; and at last, when 
he nestled to sleep, satisfied and happy, he remembered the 
whole thing just as fit had been yesterday. In fact, he dimly 
remembered Goodson’s telling him his’ gratitude once. 
Meanume Mary had spent six thousand dollars on a new 
house for herself and a pair of shippers for her pastor, and 
then had fallen peacefully to rest. 

That same Saturday evening the postman had delivered 
a letter to cach of the other principal citizens—nineteen 
letters in all, No two of the envelopes were alike, and no 
two of the superscriptions were in the same hand, but the 
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letters inside were just like cach other in every detail but 
one. They were exact copics of the letter receaved by 
Richards—handwriting and all—and were all signed by 
Stephenson, but in place of Richards’s name cach receiver's 
own name appeared. 

All night long cighteen principal citizens did what their 
caste-brother Richards was doing at the same time -they 
put in their energies trying to remember what notable ser- 
vice it was that they had unconsciously done Barclay Good- 
son, In no case was ita holiday job; sull they succeeded. 

And while they were at this work, which was difhcualt, their 
wives putin the night spending the money, which was casy. 
During that one mght the nineteen wives spent an average 
of seven thousand dollars cach out of the forty thousand in 
the sack- a hundred and thirty-three thousand altogether. 

Next day there was a surprise for Jack Halhday. He noticed 
that the faces of the nineteen chief citizens and thei wives 
bore that expression of peaceful and holv happiness again. 
He could not understand it, neither was he able to invent 
any remarks about it that could damage it or disturb it. 
And soit was his turn to be dissatisfied with lite. His private 
guesses at the reasons for the happiness failed in all instances, 
upon examinauon, When he met Mrs. Wilcox and noticed 
the placid ecstasy in her face, he said to himself, ““Her cat 
has had kittens’ - and went and asked the cook; it was not 
so, the cook had detected the happiness, but did not know 
the cause. When Halhday found the duplicate cestasy in 
the face of “Shadbelly” Billson) village mickname,, he was 
sure some neighbour of Billson’s had broken his leg, but 
inquiry showed that this had not Dappened. The subdued 
ecstasy in Gregory Yates’s face could mean but one thing - 
he was a mothcr-in-law short; it was another mistake. “And 
Pinkerton—Pinkerton—he has collected ten cents that he 
thought he was going to lose."’ And so on, and so on. In 
sume cases the guesses had to remain in doubt, in the others 
they proved distinct errors. In the end Halliday said to 
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himself, ‘‘Anyway it foots up that there’s nineteen Hadley- 
burg families temporarily in heaven: I don’t know how it 
happened; I only know Providence is off duty to-day.” 

An architect and builder from the next State had lately 
ventured to set-up a small business in this unpromising 
village, and his sign had now been hanging out a week. 
Not a customer yet; he was a discouraged man, and sorry 
he had come. But his weather changed suddenly now. First 
one and then another chief citizen’s wife said to him pri- 
vately: 

“Come to my house Monday week — but say nothing about 
it for the present. We think of building.” 

He got eleven invitations that dav. That night he wrote 
his daughter and broke off her match with her student. He 
said she could marry a nule higher than that. 

Pinkerton the banker and two or three other well-to-do 
men planned country-scats - but waited. That kind don’t 
count their chickens unul they are hatched. 

The Wilsons devised a grand new thing--a fancy-dress ball. 
They made no actual promises, but told all their acquaint- 
anceship in confidence that they were thinking the matter 
over and thought they should give it—'‘‘and if we do, vou 
will be invited, of course.” Peaple were surprised, and said, 
one to another, “Why, they are crazy, those poor Wilsons, 
they can't afford 10." Several among the nineteen said 
privately to their husbands, “It is a good idea, we will keep 
still all their cheap thing is over, then we will give one that 
will make 10 sick.” 

The days drifted along, and the bill of future squanderings 
rose higher and higher, yilder and wilder, more and more 
foolish and reckless. It began to look as if every member of 
the nineteen would not only spend his whole forty thousand 
dollars before receiving-day, but be actually in debt by the 
time he got the money. In some cases light-headed people 
did not stop with planning to spend, they really spent—on 
credit. They bought land, mortgages, farms, speculative 
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stocks, fine clothes, horses, and various other things, paid 
down the bonus, and made themselves hable for the rest— 
at ten days. Presently the sober second thought camc, and 
Halliday noticed that a ghastly anxiety was beginning to 
show up in a good many faces. Again he was puzzled, and 
didn’t know what to make of it. “The Wilcox kittens aren’t 
dead, for they weren't born; nobody's broken a lez; there's 
no shrinkage in mother-in-laws; noshing has happened -- it 1s 
an insolvable mystery.” 

There was another puzzled man, tvo~ the Rev. Mr. 
Burgess. For days, wherever he went, people seemed to 
follow him or to be watching out for him; and if he ever 
found himself in a retired spot, a member of the nineteen 
would be sure to appear, thrust an envelope privately into 
his hand, whisper ‘To be opened at the town-hall Priday 
evening,” then vanish away hke a quiltv thing. He was 
expecting that there might be one claimant for the sack 
doubtful, however, Goodson being dead- but it never 
occurred to him that all this crowd might be claimants. 
When the great Friday came at last, he found that he had 
nineteen envclopes. 


III 


The town-hall had never looked finer. The platform at the 
end of it was backed by a showy draping of flags; at intervals 
along the walls were festoons of flags; the gallery fronts were 
clothed in flags; the supporting columns were swathed in 
flags; all this was to impress the stranger, for he would be 
there in considerable force, and in a large degree he would 
be connected with the press The house was full. The 412 
fixed seats were occupied; also the 68 extra chairs which 
had been packed into the aisles; the steps of the platform 
were occupied; some distinguished strangers were given 
seats on the platform; at the horseshoe of tables which 
fenced the front and sides of the platform sat a strong force 
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of special correspondents who had come from everywhere. 
It was the best-dressed house the town had ever produced. 
There were some tolerably expensive toilets there, and in 
several cases the ladies who wore them had the look of being 
unfamiliar with that kind of clothes. At least the town 
thought they had that look, but the notion could have 
atiscn from the town’s knowledge of the fact that these ladies 
had never inhabited such clothes before. 

Phe gold-sack stood on a little table at the front of the 
platform where all the house could see it. The bulk of the 
house gazed atit with a burning interest, a mouth-watering 
interest, a wistful and pathetic interest; a minority of nine- 
teen couples gazed at it tenderly, lovingly, proprietarily, 
and the male half of this minority kept saying over to them- 
selves the moving hitthe smpromptu speeches of thankfulness 
for the audience's applause and congratulations which they 
were presently going to getup and deliver. Every now and 
then one of these got a piece of paper out of his vest pocket 
and privately glanced att to refresh his memory, 

OP course there was a buzz of conversation going on 
there alwave is; but at last, when the Rev. Mr. Burgess rose 
nd laid bias hand on the sack, he could hear his microbes 
gnaw, the place was so still Ele related the Curtous history 
of the sack, then went on to speak in warm terms of Hadley - 
burg’s old and well-carned reputation for spotless honesty, 
and af the town’s gust pride in this reputation, He said that 
this reputation was a treasure of priceless value; that under 
Providence its value had now become inestimably enhanced, 
for the recent episode had spread this fame far and wide, 
and thus had focussed the eyes of the American world upon 
this vallage, and made its name for all tame, as he hoped and 
believed, a synonym = for commercial incorrupubility. 
[ Applause.) “And who is to be the guardian of this noble 
fame - the community as a whole? No! The responsibility 
is individual, not communal. From this day forth each and 
every one of you is in his own person its special guardian, 
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and individually responsible that no harm shall come to it. 
Do you—does each of you—accept this great trust? [Tumul- 
tuous assent.) Then all is well. Transmit it to your children 
and to your children’s children. To-day your purity 1s 
beyond reproach—see to it that it shall remain so. To-day 
there is not a person in your community who could be 
beguiled to touch a penny not his own—-see tort that you 
abide in this grace. (We cenll! we tell! | This is not the 
place to make comparisons between ourselves and other 
communities--some of them ungracious towards us; they 
have their ways, we have ours; Iet us be content. [Applause. | 
Iam done. Under my hand, my friends, rests a stranger's 
eloquent recognition of what we arc; through him the world 
will always henceforth know what we are. We do not know 
who he is, but in your name [ utter your gratitude, and ayk 
you to raise your voices in indorsement.”’ 

The house rose in a body and made the walls quake with 
the thunders of its thankfulness for the space of a long 
minute. Then it sat down, and Mr. Burgess took an cn- 
velope out of his pocket. The house held its breath while 
he shit the envelope open and took from it.a shp of paper. 
He read its contents slowly and impressively | the audience 
listening with tranced attention to this magic document, 
each of whose words stood for an ingot of gold: 

“The remark which 1 made to the distressed stranger was this: 
‘* Dou are very far from being a bad man; go, and reform.’ "’ ‘Then 
he continued: ‘We shall know in a moment now whether 
the remark here quoted corresponds with the one concealed 
in the sack; and if that shall prove to be so- and it un- 
doubtedly will—this sack of gold belongs to a fellow-citizen 
who will henceforth stand before the nation as the symbol 
of the special virtue which has made our town famous 
throughout the land-—Mr. Billson!”’ 

The house had gotten itself all ready to burst into the 
proper tornado of applause; but instead of doing it, it seemed 
stricken with a paralysis; there was a deep hush for a 
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moment or two, then a wave of whispered murmurs swept 
the place---of about this tenor: ‘‘Billson! oh, come, this is too 
thin’ Twenty dollars to a stranger—or anybody—Billson! 
Tell 1t to the marines!”” And now at this point the house 
caught its breath all of a sudden in a new access of astonish- 
ment, for it discovered that whereas in onc part of the hall 
Deacon Billson was standing up with his head meekly 
bowed, in another part of it Lawyer Wilson was doing the 
same. There was a wondering silence now for a while. 
Everybody was puzzled, and nineteen couples were surprised 
and indignant. 

Billson and Wilson turned and stared at cach other. Billson 
asked, bitingly: 

“Why do yeu rise, Ma. Wilson?” 

“Because Pohave a right to. Perhaps you will be good 
chough to explain to the house why you rise.” 

“With great pleasure. Because T wrote that paper.” 

“Ttas an anpudent falsitv! LP wrote it myself” 

It was Burgess’s turn to be paralysed. He stood looking 
Vacantly at first one of the men and then the other, and did 
not seem to know what to do. The house was stupefied. 
Lawver Wilson spoke up now, and said: 

“DL ask the Chait to read the name signed to that paper." 

That brought the Chair to itself. and it read out the name: 

“John Wharton Bilboen* " 

“There! shouted Bilbon, “what have you got to sav for 
yourself naw? And what kind of apology are you going to 
make to me and to this insulted house for the imposture 
which you have attempted to play here?” 

“No apologies are duc, sir; and as for the rest of it, T pub- 
licly charge you with pilfcring my note from Mr. Burgess 
and substituting a copy of it signed with your own name. 
There is no other way by which you could have gotten hald 
of the test-remark; I alone, of living men, possessed the 
secret af its wording.” 

There was likely to be a scandalous state of things if this 
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went on; everybody noticed with distress that the shorthand 
scribes were scribbling like mad; many people were crying 
“Chair, chair! Order! order!’ Burgess rapped with his 
gavel, and said: 

“Let us not forget the proprictics duc. There has evidently 
been a mistake somewhere, but surcly that is all. If Mr. 
Wilson gave me an envelope- and [ remember now that 
he did--I still have it.” 

He took one out of his pocket, opened it, glaneed at it, 
looked surprised and wortted, and stood silent a few mo- 
ments. Then he waved his hand ina wandering and 
mechamical was, and made an effort or two to say some- 
thing, then gave itup, despondently. Several voices cried 
out. 

“Read it! read it) Whatas it” 

Soohe began, ina dazed and sleep-walker fashion: 

“The remark ulach I made to the unhappy stranger was this: 
Pou are far from a betne bad man. [The house gazed at him 
marvelling | Go, and reform" | Murmurs: “Amazing! what 
can this mean?” | ‘This one,” sad the Chair, “ms signed 
Thurlow G. Wilson.” 

“There!” caned Wilson, “T rechon that settles at! Io knew 
periectly well my note was purloined.” 

“Purloined!” retorted) Bilson. “PH let you know that 
nether you nor anv man of your kidney must venture 
to—--"" 

dhe Char: “Order, gentlemen, order! Take your seats, 
both of you, please.” 

Thev obeyed, shaking their heads and grumbling angrily. 
The house was profoundly puzzled; it did not know what 
to do with this cunous emergency. Presently Thompson got 
up. Thompson was the hatter. He would have liked to be 
a Nineteener; but such was not for him; his stock of hats was 
not considerable enough for the position. He said: 

“Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to make a suag- 
gestion, can both of these gentlemen be right? I put it tw 
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you, sir, can both have happened to say the very same 
words to the stranger? It seems to me——” 

The tanner got up and interrupted him. The tanner was 
a disgruntled man; he believed himself entitled to be a 
Nineteener, but he couldn't get recognition. It made him 
a little unpleasant in his ways and specch. Said he: 

“Sho, that’s not the point! That could happen—twice in a 
hundred years --but not the other thing. Neither of them 
gave the twenty dollars!" (A ripple of applause. | 

Billson. “IT did!” 

Bilson. ET did!” 

Then cach accused the other of pilfering. 

The Chau, “Order! Sit down, if vou please both of you. 
Neither of the notes has been out of my possession at any 
moment.’ 

A Voue. “Good - that settles that!” 

The Tanner, “Mr, Chairman, one thing is now plain: one 
of these inen has been eavesdropping under the other one’s 
bed. and filching family secrets. [fits not unparhiamentary 
to suggestit, TDowall remark that both are equal to it. [The 
Char, “Order! order! | T withdraw the remark, sir, and 
will confine inyself to suggesting that if one of them has 
overheard the other reveal the test-remark to his wife, we 
shall catch him now.” 

A Vote. “How?” 

The Tanner, “Easily. Vhe two have not quoted the remark 
In exactly the same words. You would have noticed that, 
if there hadn't been a considerable stretch of time and an 
exciting quarrel inserted between the two readings.” 

A Voie. “Name the difference.” 

The Tanner, “The word very is in Billson’s note, and not 
in the other.” 

Many Vouwes, “That's so—he's right!” 

The Tanner, “And so, if the Chair will examine the test- 
remark in the sack, we shall know which of these two frauds 
—[The Chau, ‘Order!’ )—which of these two adventurers— 
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[ The Chatr. ‘Order! order!’’]—which of these two gentlemen 
—(laughter and applause|—is entitled to wear the belt as being 
the first dishonest blatherskite ever bred in this town-—which 
he has dishonoured, and which will be a sultry place for 
him from now out!" [Vigorous applause. | 

Many Vowes. “Open it!—open the sack!” 

Mr. Burgess made a slit in the sack, slid his hand in, and 
brought out an envelope. In it were a couple of folded 
notes. He said: 

“One of these is marked, ‘Not to be examined until all 
written communications which have been addressed to the 
Chair--f any—shall have been read.” The other is marked 
‘The Test. Allow me. I[t is worded--to wit: 

*““T de not require that the first half of the remark which 
was made to me by my benefactor shall be quoted with 
exactness, for it was not striking, and could be forgotten; 
but its closing fifteen words are quite striking, and [ think 
easily rememberable; unless these shall be accurately repro- 
duced, let the applicant be regarded as an impostor, My 
benefactor began by saying he seldom gave advice to any- 
one, but that it always bore the hall-mark of high value 
when he did give it. Then he said this—and it has never 
faded from my memory: “Dou are far from being a bad 
man——-"'"”' 

Fifty Votes. “That settles it—the money’s Wilson's! Wil- 
son! Wilson! Speech! Speech!” 

Pcople jumped up and crowded around Wilson, wringing 
his hand and congratulatng fervendy —meantime the Chair 
was hammering with the gavel and shouting: 

“Order, gentlemen! Order! Order! Let me finish read- 
ing, please.” When quiet was restored, the reading was 
resumed—as follows: 

** “Go, and reform—or, mark my words—some day, for your sins 
you will die and go to hell or Hadleyburg—Try AND MAKE IT 
THE FORMER.” ”’ ; 

A ghastly silence followed. First an angry cloud began to 
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settle darkly upon the faces of the citizenship; after a pause 
the cloud began to rise, and a tickled expression tried to take 
its place; tried so hard that it was only kept under with great 
and painful difficulty; the reporters, the Brixtonites, and 
other strangers bent their heads down and shielded their 
faces with their hands, and managed to hold in by main 
strength and heroic courtesy. At this most inopportune 
time burst upon the stillness the roar of a solitary voice— 
Jack Halliday’s: 

“That's got the hall-mark on it!” 

Then the house let go, strangers and all. Even Mr. Bur- 
gess’s gravity broke down presently, then the audience con- 
sidered itself officially absolved from) all restraint, and it 
made the most of ity privilege. Tt was a good long laugh, 
and a tempestuously whole-hearted one, butt ceased at Last 

long cnough for Mr. Burgess to tev to resume, and for the 
people to get their eves partially wiped; then it broke out 
again, and afterward vet again, then at lat Burgess was 
able to get out these serious words: 

“Ets useless to try to disguise the fact) we find ourselves 
in the presence of a matter of grave import. [t involves the 
honour of your town--it stitkes at the town's good name. 
The difference of a single word between the test-remarks 
offercd by Mir. Wilson and Mir. Billson was itself a serious 
thing, since atindicated that one or the other of these gentle- 
men had committed a theft 7 

The two men were stung hmp, nerveless, crushed; but at 
these words both were clectrified into movement, and started 
to get up. 

“Sit down!” said the Chair, sharply, and they obeyed. 
“That, as Po have said, was a serious thing. And it was— 
but for only one ofthem. But the matter has become grav er; 
tor the honour of bef is now in formidable peril. Shalt I go 
even further, and say in inextricable peril? Both left out the 
crucial fifteen words.” He paused. During several moments 
he allowed the pervading stillness to gather and deepen its 
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impressive effects, then added: ‘There would seem to be 
but one way whereby this could happen. I ask these gentle- 
men—Was there collusion? —agreement?” 

A low murmur sifted through the house; its import was, 
“He's got them both.” 

Billson was not used to emergencies; he sat in a helpless 
collapse. But Wilson was a lawyer. He struggled to his feet, 
pale and worried, and said: 

‘*T ask the indulgence of the house while I explain this most 
painful matter. 1 am sorry to say what I am about to say, 
since it must inflict irreparable injury upon Mr. Billson, 
whom I have always esteemed and respected until now, and 
in whose invulnerability to temptation [ entirely believed -- 
as did you all. But for the preservation of my own honour 
I must speak—and with frankness. I confess with shame— 
and IT now beseech your pardon for it— that I said to the 
ruined stranger all of the words contained in the test- 
remark, including the disparaging fifteen. [Sensation.] When 
the late publication was made [ recalled them, and I re- 
solved to clam the sack of coin, for by every right IT was 
enuded toit. Now TP will ask you to consider this point, and 
weigh it well; that stranger's gratitude to me that night knew 
no bounds; he said himself that he could find no words for 
it that were adequate, and that if he should ever be able he 
would repay me a thousandfold. Now, then, I ask you this; 
could T expect-—could IT believe —could I even remotely 
imagine--that, feeling as he did, he would do so ungrateful 
a thing as to add those quite unnecessary fifteen words to his 
test?—set a trap for me?-—expose me as a slanderer of my 
own town before my own people assembled in a public hall? 
It was preposterous; it was impossible. His test would con- 
tain only the kindly opening clause of my remark. Of that 
I had no shadow of doubt. You would have thought as I 
did. You would not have expected a base betrayal from one 
whom you had befriended and against whom you had com- 
mitted no offence. And so with perfect confidence, perfect 
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trust, I wrote on a piece of paper the opening words—ending 
with ‘Go, and reform,’—and signed it. When I was about 
to put it in an envelope IT was called into my back office, 
and without thinking I left the paper lying open on my 
desk.” He stopped, turned his head slowly toward Billson, 
waited a moment, then added: “I ask you to note this; when 
I returned, a little later, Mr. Billson was retiring by my 
street door.” [Sensatzon. | 

In a moment Billson was on his feet and shouting: 

“hts a lie! Ft's an infamous hie!” 

The Chair. “Be seated, sir! Mr. Wilson has the floor.” 

Billson’s friends pulled him into his seat and quieted him, 
and Wilson went on: 

“Those are the simple facts. My note was now lying in a 
different place on the table from where T had left it. I 
noticed that, but attached no importance to it, thinking a 
draught had blown it there. That Mr. Billson would read a 
private paper was a thing which could not occur to me; he 
was an honourable man, and he would be above that. If 
vou will allow me to say it, PE think his extra word ‘very’ 
stands exphauned: it is attributable to a defect of memory. 
I was the only man in the world who could furnish here 
any detail of the test-mark—by honourable means. I have 
finished,” 

There is nothing in the world like a persuasive speech to 
fuddle the mental apparatus and upset the convictions and 
debauch the emotions of an audience not practised in the 
tricks and delusions of oratory. Wilson sat down victorious. 
The house submerged him in tides of approving applause; 
friends swarmed to him and shook him by the hand and 
congratulated him, and Billson was shouted down and not 
allowed to say a word. The Chair hammered and ham- 
mered with its gavel, and kept shouting: 

“But let us proceed, gentlemen, let us proceed!” 

At last there was a measurable degree of quict, and the 
hatter said: 
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‘But what is there to procced with, sir, but to deliver the 
moncy?”’ 

Voices. ‘That's it! That's it! Come forward, Wilson!” 

The Hatter, “IT move three cheers for Mr. Wilson, Symbol 
of the special virtue which-—-” 

The cheers burst forth before he could finish; and in the 
midst of them -and in the midst of the clamour of the 
gavel also - some enthusiasts mounted Wilbon on a_ big 
friend's shoulder and were going to fetch him in triumph 
to the platform. The Chair's voice now rose above the 
noise: 

“Order! To sour places! You forget that there as stilla 
document to be read.” When quiet had been restored he 
took up the document, and was going to read it, but laid it 
down again saving “LT forgot; this as not to be read until 
all written, Communications received by me have first been 
read.” He took an envelope out of his pocket, removed its 
enclosure, glanced atit) seemed astonished -held at out and 
gazed atit stared atrt. 

Pwents or thirty vere. cred out: 

"Whatas at? Read at! read ar 

And he did slowly, and wondering: 

* "The remark which To made to the stranger { Vouees. 
“Hello! how's this?) was this. “You are far from being a 
bad man, [Vones. “Great Scott!’} Go, and reform.” | 
[Fone “Oh, saw my Teg off !'} Signed by Mr. Pinkerton 
the banker.” 

The pandemonium of delight: which turned itself loose 
how was of a sort to make the judicious weep. ‘Those whose 
withers were unwrung laughed ull the tears ran down; the 
teporters, in throes of laughter, set down disordered pot- 
hooks which would never in the world be decipherable; and 
a sleeping dog jumped up scared out of its wits, and barked 
itself crazy at the turmoil. All manner of cries were scattered 
through the din: “We're getung rich—two Symbols of In- 
corruptibility!—without counting Billson!”’ “ 7Aree/—count 
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Shadbelly in--we can’t have too many!” “All mght— 
Billson's elected!” “Alas, poor Wilson! victim of two 
thieves!” 

A Powerful Voice. “Silence! The Chair’s fished up some- 
thing more out of its pocket.” 

Voces. “Hurrah! Is it something fresh? Read it! read! 
read!” 

The Char [reading|. “**The remark which I made,’ ete. 
‘'You are far from being a bad man. Go,” ’ etc. Signed, 
Gregory Yates.’ 

Tornady of Voues. “Four Symbols!" ““Rah for Yates!” 
“Pish agaml? 

The house was in a roaring humour now, and ready to get 
all the fun out of the occasion that might be init. Several 
Nincteeners, looking pale and distressed, got up and began 
to work their way towards the aisles, but a score of shouts 
went up: 

“The doors, the doors close the doors; no Incorruptible 
shill leave this place! Sit down, everybody!" 

The mandate wats obeyed. 

“Fish again! Read! read!” 

The Chair fished again, and once more the familiar words 
began to fall from its lips |“ “You are far from being a bad 
man 

“Name! name! What's his name?” 

“EL. Ingoldsby Sargent.’ ”’ 

“Five elected! Pile up the Svmbob! Go on, go on!" 

"You are far from being a bad * 

“Name! name!” 

Nicholas Whitworth.’ ’ 

“Hooray! hooray! it’s a symbolical day!’ 

Somebody wailed in, and began to sing this rhyme (leaving 
out “it’s”; to the lovely “Mikado” tune of ‘When a man's 
afraid of a beautiful maid’; the audience joined in, with 
joy; then, just in time, somebody contributed another line — 

“And don't you this forget—" 
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The house roared it out. A third line was at once furnished — 
“Corruptibles far from Hadicyburg are—”" 


The house roared that one too. As the last note died, Jack 
Halliday’s voice rose high and clear, freighted with a final 
line -- 


gee 


“But the Symbols are here, vou bet 


That was sung, with booming enthusiasm. Then the happy 
house started in at the beginning and sang the four lines 
through twice, with immense swing and dash, and fintshed 
up with aqrashing direc-umes-three and auger for “Hadley - 
burg the Incorrupuble and all Symbols of it which we shall 
find worthy to receive the hall-mark to-night.”’ 

Then the shoutings at the Chair began again, all over the 
place: 

“Go ont go ont! Read! read some more! Read all you've 
gow’ 

“Phats it) goon! We are winning eternal celebrity!” 

A dozen men got up now and began to protest. They said 
that this farce was the work of some abandoned joker, and 
wasanoinsult to the whole community. Without a doubt 
these signatures were all forgeries | - 

“Sit down! sit down! Shut up! You are confessing. We'll 
find your names in the low” 

“Mr. Charman, how many of those envelopes have you 
rot?” 

The Chair counted. 

‘Together with those that have been already examined, 
there are nineteen." 

A sturm of derisive applause broke out. 

“Perhaps they all contain the secret. I move that you open 
them all and read every signature that is attached to a note 
of that sort—and read also the first cight words of the note.” 

“Second the motion!" 

It was put and carried—uproariously. Then poor old 
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Richards got up, and his wife rose and stood at his side. Her 
head was bent down, so that none might see that she was 
c1ying. Her husband gave her his arm, and so supporting 
her, he began to speak in a quavering voice: 

“My friends, you have known us two—Mary and me— 
all our lives, and T think you have liked us and respected 
Us a 

The Chair interrupted him: 

‘Allow me, Itis quite true- that which you are saying, Mr. 
Richards; this town does know you two; it does like you; it 
does respect you; more -it honours you and loves you-——”’ 

Halliday’s voice rang out: 

“That's the hallemarked truth, too! If the Chair is right, 
let the house speak up and say it. Rise! Now, then—hip! 
hip! dip! all together!” 

The house rose in mass, faced toward the old couple cagerly, 
filled the wai with a snow-storm of waving handkerchiefs, 
and delivered the cheers with allbits affectionate heart. 

The Chair then continued: 

“What T was going to say is this: We know your good heart, 
Mr. Richards, but this is not a me for the exercise of charity 
toward offenders. [Shouts of “Right! night!’ | 1 see your 
generous purpose in vour face, but T cannot allow you to 
plead for these men -”’ 

“Bat Twas gotg to 

“Please take your seat, Mr. Richards. We must examine 
the rest of these notes simple fairness to the men who have 
ready been exposed requires this. “As soon as that has been 
done- -T give vou mv word for this -you shall be heard.” 

Many Vones. “Right! -the Chair is right—-no interrupuon 
Gain be permutted at dus stage! Go on!—the names! the 
names! - according to the terms of the motion!" 

The old couple sat reluctandy down, and the husband 
whispered to the wile, “It is pitifully hard to have to wait; 
the shame will be greater than ever when they find we were 
only going to plead for ourselzes.” 
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Straightway the jollity broke loose again with the reading 
of the names. 

“*You are far from being a bad man——’ Signature, 
‘Robert J. Titmarsh.’ ” 

““*You are far from being a bad man-——' Signature, 
‘Fliphalet Weeks.’ ”’ 

““You are far from being a bad man-— ° Signature, 
‘Oscar B. Wilder.” ” 

Ac this point the house lit upon the idea of taking the eight 
words out of the Chairman's hands. He was not unthankful 
for that. Thenceforward he held up cach note in its turn 
and waited. The house droned out the eight words in a 
massed and measured and musical deep volume of sound 
(with a daringly close resemblance to a well-known church 
chant) "You are feaer from being a b-ea-a-a-d man.” Then 
the Chair said, “Signature, ‘Archibald Wilcox.’ ”? And so 
on, and so on, name after name, and everybody had an 
Increasingly and gloriously good time except the wretched 
Nineteen. Now and then, when a particularly shining name 
was called, the house made the Chair wait while it chanted 
the whole of the test-remark from the beginning to the clos- 
ing words, “And go to hell or Hadley burg - -try and mike 
it the for-or-m-e-r!” and in these special cases they added 
a grand and agonised and imposing “A-a-a-a-men!” 

The list dwindled, dwindled, dwindled, poor old Richards 
keeping tally of the count, wincing when a name resembling 
his own was pronounced, and waiting in miserable suspense 
for the time to come when it would be his humiliating 
privilege to rise with Mary and finish his plea, which he was 
intending to word thus: “*. . . for until now we have never 
done any wrong thing, but have gone our humble way un- 
reproached. We are very pour, we are old, and have no 
chick nor child to help us; we were sorcly tempted, and we 
fell. It was my purpose when | got up before to make con- 
fession and beg that my name might not be read out in this 
public place, for it seemed to us that we could not bear it; 
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but I was prevented. It was just; it was our place to suffer 
with the rest. It has been hard for us. It is the first time we 
have ever heard our name fall from anyone’s lips—sullied. 
Be merciful—for the sake of the better days; make our shame 
as light to bear as in your charity you can.’’ At this point 
in his reverie Mary nudged him, perceiving that his mind 
was absent. The house was chanting, “You are f-a-r,” 
etc, 

“Be ready,” Mary whispered. “Your name comes now; 
he has read cighteen,” 

The chant ended, 

“Next! next! next!” came volleying from all over the house. 

Burgess put his hand into his pocket. The old couple, 
trembling, began to rise. Burgess fumbled a moment, then 
said: 

“DE find Thave read them all” 

Paant with yoy and surprise, the couple sank into their seats, 
and Mary whispered: 

“Oh, bless God, we are saved! he has lost ours— 1] wouldn't 
give this for a hundred of those sacks!" 

The house burst out with ats “Mikado” travesty, and sang 
i three times with ever-increasing enthusiasm, rising to its 
fect when it reached for the third tme the closing line — 


at 


tbe 


“Hat the Svinbeals are here, vou bet 


and finishing up with cheers and a ager for “Hadley burg 
purity and our eighteen immortal representauyes of it.” 

Then Wingate, the saddler, got up and proposed cheers 
“for the cleanest man in town, the one solitary important 
clazen in it: who didn’t try to steal that money — Edward 
Richards.” 

They were given with great and moving heartiness; then 
somebody propased that ‘Richards be elected sole Guardian 
and Symbol of the now Sacred Hadleyburg Tradition, with 
power and right to stand up and look the whole sarcasuc 
world in the face.” 
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’ 


Passed, by acclamation; then they sang the “Mikado' 
again, and ended it with— 


“And there's one Symbol left, you bet!” 


There was a pause; then— 

A Voie. “Now, then, who's to get the sack?”’ 

The Tanner (wrth bitter sarcacm’. ““Vhat's casy. The moncy 
has to be divided among the eighteen Incorruptibles. They 
gave the suffering stranger twenty dollars apiece -and that 
rematk--cach in his turn it took twenty-two minutes for 
the procession to move past. Staked the stranger total 
contribution, $360 All they want is just the loan back 
and interest. forty thousand dollars altogether.” 

Many Voues (dertirely}. “That's it! Diswy! divvy! Be hind 
to the poor don't keep them waiting!” 

The Chay. “Order! Tonow offer the stuinger’s rem aming 
document. Ttosays) “Tt ne clatmant shall appear Pecand 
chorus of croans), L desire that vou open the sack and count 
out the moneys to the principal citizens of vour town, they 
to take stan trast fries af “OAS OAT OAT], and use atin 
such wass as to them shall seem best for the propagation 
and presensvauion of sour Community s noble reputation for 
ncorruptible honesty [more cite Joa reputation to which 
their names and their etlorts wall add a new and far-reaching 
lustre [Fnthustaste outburst of sarcastu applause.| “That seems 
tobe all) No here ds a postscript: 

“SPS Cravzisns of Hispievsere: There i no test 
remark nobody made one. (Great sensation | There wasn't 
aNV pauper stranger, not anv twenty-dollar contubution, 
nor anv accompanying benediction and compliment---these 
are all inventions. [General but: and hum of astontshment and 
delight.) Allow me to tell my story - it will take but a word 
or two. 1 passed through your town at a certain time, and 
received a deep offence which I had not earned. Any other 
man would have been content to kill one or two of you and 
call it square, but to me that would have been a trivial — 
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revenge, and inadequate; for the dead do not suffer. Besides, 
I could not kill you all—and, anyway, made as I am, even 
that would not have satisfied me. I wanted to damage every 
man in the place, and every woman—and not in their 
bodies or in their estate, but in their vanity—the place where 
fecble and foolish people are most vulnerable. So I dis- 
guised myself and came back and studied you. You were 
easy game. You had an old and lofty reputation for honesty, 
and naturally you were proud of it—it was your treasure of 
treasures, the very apple of your eye. As soon as I found out 
that you carefully and vigilantly kept yourselves and your 
children out of temptation, 1 knew how to proceed. Why, you 
simple creatures, the weakest of all weak things is a virtue 
which has not been tested in the fire. T laid a plan, and 
gathered a list of names. My project was to corrupt Hadley- 
burg the Incorruptible. My idea was to make liars and 
thieves af nearly hall a hundred smitchless men and women 
who had never in their lives uttered a he or stolen a penny. 
I was aftaid of Goodson. He was neither born nor reared 
in Hadleyburg. I was afraid that if I started to operate my 
scheme by getting my letter Lad before you, you would say 
to vourselves, ‘Goodson is the only man among us who 
would give away twenty dollars to a poor devil’— and then 
you might not bite at my bait. But heaven took Goodson; 
then [knew TE was safe, and I sect my trap and baited it. It 
may be that T shall not catch all the men to whom I mailed 
the pretended test-secret, but IT shall catch the mast of them, 
if i know Hadleyburg nature. [ Pores. “Right—he got every 
last one of them.”’] 1] believe they will even steal ostensible 
gamble-emonev, rather than miss, poor, tempted, and mis- 
trained fellows. ] am hoping to eternally and everlastingly 
squelch your vanity and give Hadleyburg a new rcnown— 
one that will stzck—and spread far. If I have succeeded, 
open the sack and summon the Committee on Propagation 
and Preservation of the Hadleyburg Reputation.’ "’ 

A Cyclone of Voices. “Open it! Open it! The Eighteen to 
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the front! Committee on Propagation of the Tradition! 
Forward—the Incorruptibles!”’ 

The Chair ripped the sack wide, and gathered up a handful 
of bright, broad, yellow coins, shook them together, then. 
examined them. 

“Friends, they are only gilded disks of lead!” 

There was a crashing outbreak of delight over this news, 
and when the noise had subsided, the tanner called out: 

“By right of apparent seniority in this business, Mr. Wilson 
is Chairman of the Committee on Propagation of the ‘Tradi- 
tion. I suggest that he step forward on behalf of his pals, 
and receive in trust the money.” 

A Hundred Votces. “Wilson! Wilson! Wilson! Speech! 
Speech!” 

bslson [tn @ roe trembling with anger|. “You will allow me 
to say, and without apologies for my language, damn the 
moncy!” 

A Poree. “Oh, and him a Baptist 

A Vowe. “Seventeen Symbols lett! Step up, gentlemen, 
and assume your trust!” 

There was a pause -no response. 

The Saddler. “Mr. Chairman, we've got one clean man left, 
anyway, out of the late aristocracy; and he needs moncy, 
and deserves it. T move that you appoint Jack Halliday to 
get up there and auction off that sack of gilt twenty-dollar 
pieces, and give the result to the right man ~ the man whom 
Hadleyburg delights to honour - Edward Richards.” 

This was received with great enthusiasm, the dog taking a 
hand again; the saddler started the bids at a dollar, the 
Brixton folk and Barnum’s representative fought hard for it, 
the people cheered every jump that the bids made, the 
excitement climbed moment by moment higher and higher, 
the bidders got on their mettle and grew steadily more and 
more daring, more and more determined, the jumps went 
from a dollar up to five, then to ten, then to twenty, then 
fifty, then to a hundred, then — - 
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At the beginning of the auction Richards whispered in 
distress to his wife: “Oh, Mary, can we allow it? It—it— 
you see, it is an honour-reward, a testimonial to purity of 
character, and —and -can we allow it? Hadn’t I better get 
up and-—- Oh, Mary, what ought we to do?— what do you 
think we--- " (Ffalliday’s voice. “Fifteen I'm bid!—fifteen for 
the sack! --tuwenty!-- ah, thanks! -thirty- thanks again! Thirty, 
thirty, thirty! - do I hear forty? - forty it 1s! Keep the ball rolling, 
gentlemen, heep it rolling! fifty!—thanks, noble Roman!—going 
at fifty, fify, fifty!— seventy! -ninety!- splendid!—a_ hundred! — 
pile itup, prle it up! hundred and twenty - forty!—just in time! — 
hundred and fifty Two hundred! ~ superb! Do I hear two h— 
thanks! two hundred and fifty)’ — | 

“Teas another temptation, Rdward =m all ina tremble 
but, oh. we've escaped one temptation, and that ought to 


warn us, to [Sex did I hear? thanks’ ax fifty, six f - 
SEVEN hundred’ | And yet, Edward, when you think —no- 
body susp [Aight hundred dollars’ hurrah! make ut 


nine! Mr. Parsons, did I hear sou say thanks’ nine! - this 
noble sack of vuygin lead going at only nine hundred dollars, gilding 
and all) come! do I hear a thousand! gratefully yours!- did 
someone say eleven? - @ sack whuh ts going to be the most celebrated 
m the whole Cn - “| Oh, Edward” (beginning to sob’, 
“we are vw poor! but but do as vou think best -do as 
you think best” 

Edward fell thatis, he sat sail: sat with a Conscience which 
was not satisfied, but which was overpowered by circum- 
stances. 

Meantime a stranger, who looked like an amateur detective 
gotten up as an impossible English carl, had been watching 
the evening's proceedings with manifest interest, and with 
a contented expression in his face; and he had been privately 
commenting to himself, He was now soliloquising somewhat 
like this: “None of the Eighteen are bidding; that is not 
satisfactory; I must change that---the dramatic unities 
require it; they must buy the sack they tried to steal; they 
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must pay a heavy price, too—some of them are rich. And 
another thing, when I make a mistake in Hadleyburg nature 
the man that puts that crror upon me is entitled to a high 
honorarium, and someone must- pay. This poor old 
Richards has brought my judgment to shame; he isan honest 
man I don't understand it, but IT acknowledge it. Yes, 
he saw mv deuces-and with a straight flush, and by rights 
the potis his. And it shall be a jack-pot, too, 161 can manage 
it. He disappointed me, but let that pass.” 

He was watching the bidding Ata thousand, the market 
broke; the prices tumbled swiftly. He waited -and still 
watched. One competitor dropped out; then another, and 
another. He put in a bid or two, now. When the bids had 
sunk to ten dollars, he added a five; someone raised him a 
three; he waited a moment, then flung ina fifty-dollar jump, 
and the sack was his at $1,282. The house broke out in 
cheers then stopped; for he was on his feet, and had lifted 
hishand He began to speak. 

“ET desire to sav a word, and ask a favour. Dam a speculator 
in rarities, and Pohave dealings with persons interested in 
numimatics allover the world EP can make a profit on this 
purchase, just as icstands: but there ts a way, if L can get 
your approval, whereby To can make every one of these 
leaden twenty-dollar picees worth its face in gold, and per- 
haps more. Grant me that approval, and I will give part 
of my gains to your Mr. Richards, whose invulnerable 
probity vou have so justly and so cordially recognised to- 
might; his share shall be ten thousand dollars, and I will 
hand him the money to-morrow. (Great applause from the 
house. But the “invulnerable probity’ made the Richardses 
blush pretauls; however, it went for modesty, and did no 
harm.| Pt you will pass my proposition by a good majority 
- | would like a two-thirds vote I will regard that as the 
town’s consent, and that is all [ ask. Rarities are always 
helped by any device which will rouse curiusity and compel 
remark. Now if I may have your permission to stamp upon 
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the faces of cach of these ostensible coins the names of the 
cighteen genuemen who——”’ 

Nine-tenths of the audience were on their feet in a moment 
-- dog and all—and the proposition was carried with a 
whirlwind of approving applause and laughter. 

They sat down, and all the Symbols except ““Dr.” Clay 
Harkness got up, violently protesting against the proposed 
outrage, and threatening to--—- 

“PT beg. you not to threaten me,” said the stranger calmly. 
“P know my legal rights, and am not accustomed to being 
frightened at) bluster.”’ [Applause.} He sat down. “Dr.” 
Harkness saw an opportunity here. He was one of the two 
very rich men of the place, and Pinkerton was the other. 
Harkness was propricter of a mint; that is to say, a popular 
patent medicine, He was running for the Legislature on one 
ticket, and Pinkerton on the other, Tt was a close race and 
a hot once, and getung hotter every day. Both had strong 
appetites for money; cach had bought a great tract of Land, 
with a purpose; there was going to be a new railway, and 
each wanted to be in the Legislature and help locate the 
route to his own advantage: >a single vote might make the 
decision, and with it two or three fortunes, The stake was 
large, and Harkness was a dating speculator, He was sitting 
close to the stranger. He leaned over while one ot another 
of the other Symbols was entertaining the house with pro- 
tests and appeals, and asked, in a whisper, 

“What is your price for the sack?” 

“Forty dhousand dollars,” 

“PH give you twenty.” 

“No.” 

Twenty-five.” 

NOE’ 

“Say thirty.” 

“The price is forty thousand dollars; not a penny less.”’ 

“All right, PH give it. 1 will come to the hotel at ten in 
the morning. 1 don’t want it known; will sce you privately.” 
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‘Very good.” Then the stranger got up and said to the 
house: 

“I find it late. The speeches of these gentlemen are not 
without merit, not without interest, not without grace; yet 
if I may be excused I will take my leave. I thank you for 
the great favour which you have shown me in granting my 
petition. J ask the Chair to keep the sack for me until to- 
morrow, and to hand these diree fivechundred-dollar notes 
to Mr. Richards.”” They were passed up to the Chair. 

“At nine I will call for the sack, and at eleven will deliver 
the rest of the ten thousand to Mr. Richards in person at 
his home. Good-night.” 

Then he slipped out, and left the audience making a vast 
noise, which was composed of a miature of cheers, the 
Mikado” song, dog-disapproval, and the chant, ‘You are 
f-a-r from being a b-a-a-d man - a-a-a a-men!" 


IV’ 

At home the Ric hardses had to endure congratulations and 
comphments until midmght. Then they were left to them- 
selves. Thev looked a litde sad, and they sat silent and 
thinking. Finally Mary sighed and said: 

“Do you think we are to blame, Ldward— muck to blame?" 
and her cyes wandered to the accusing triplet of big bank- 
notes lying on the table, where the congratulators had been 
gloaung over them and reverently fingering them. Edward 
did not answer at once; then he brought out a sigh and said, 
hesitaungly: 

“We--we couldn't help it, Mary. It- well, 1t was ordered. 
All things are.” 

Mary glanced up and looked at him steadily, but he didn’t 
returm the look. Presently she said: 

‘I thought congratulations and praises always tasted good. 
But— it seems to me, now—— Edward?” 

“Well?” 
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“Are you going to stay in the bank?” 

“N-no.” 

“Resign?” 

‘In the morning—by note.” 

“Tt docs seem best.” 

Richards bowed his head in his hands and muttered: 

“Before [was not afraid to let oceans of people's money 
pour through my hands, but - Mary, 1 am so tired, so 


4 


tired 

“We will go to bed.” 

At nine in the morning the stranger called for the sack and 
took it to the hotel in a cab. At ten Harkness had a talk 
with him privately. The stranger asked for and got five 
Cheques on a metropolitan bank drawn to “Bearer,” -- 
four for St,400 cach, and one for $34,000. He put one of 
the former in his pocket-book, and the remainder, repre- 
senting $38,400, he putin an envelope, and with these he 
added a note which he wrote after Hharkness was gone. At 
cleven he called at the Richards’ house and knocked. Mrs. 
Richards peeped through the shutters, then went and 
received the envelope, and the stranger disappeared without 
a word, She came back flushed and a htde unsteady on her 
legs, and gasped out: 

“Tam sure Drecognised hint Last night it seemed to me 
that maybe Thad seen him somewhere before.” 

“He as the man that brought the sack here?” 

“Dam almost sure of it” 

Then he ts the ostensible Stephenson too, and sold every 
WMportant ciuzen in this town with his bogus secret. Now 
Hohe has sent cheques instead of money, we are sold too, 
after we thought we had escaped. I was beginning to feel 
fairly comfortable once more, after my night's rest, but the 
look of that envelope makes me sick. It isn’t fat enough; 
$8,500 in even the largest bank-notes makes more bulk 
than that.” 

“Edward, why do you object to cheques?” 
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“Cheques signed by Stephenson! I am resigned to take 
the $8,500 if it could come in bank-notes—for it does seem 
that it was so ordered, Mary—but I have never had much 
courage and I have not the pluck to try to market a cheque 
signed with that disastrous name. It would be a trap. That 
man tried to catch me; we escaped somehow or other; and 
now he is tring a new way. Tf itis cheque -  ” 

“Oh, Edward, itis too bad!" And she held up the cheques 
and began to crs 

“Put theman the fire! quick’ we musta’t be tempted Tt ts 
atrcok to make the world laugh at as, alone with the rest, 
and Give them to me, since vou can’t doit!’ He 
snat hed them and tied to hold his gp ull he could get to 
the stove: but he was human, he was a cashier, and he 
stopped a moment to make sure of the signature. Then he 
came near to famungy 

“Panome, Mary fanome! Dhes are the same as gold!’ 

"Oh, how lovely, Edward! Whiv2” 

“Sasned by Elarkness What can the mystery of that be, 
Miaary? 

“Edward do you thank 

“Look here dook atthist Pifteen  fitteen fifteen thirty. 
four Dharts-eaeht thousand five hundred’ Mary, the sack 
wnt worth twelve doll, and Phacknes. upparenth has 
paid about par for at 

“And does it all come to us, do you think iastead of the 
ten theusand 

“Why, at looks Tike at) And the cheques are made to 
‘Bearer toa” 

“Es that good, Lessard? What as at for?” 

“A dant to collect dhem at some distant bank, I reckon. 
Perhaps Harkness doen't «ant the matter known. What 
ws that) a note?” 

“Yo Tt was with the cheques ’ 

It was in the “Stephenson” handwnung, but there was no 
signature It said. 
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“Jam a disappmnted man. Your honesty 1s beyond the reach of 
temptation I had a different idea about tt, but J wronged you in 
that, and I beg pardon, and do it sincerely. I honour you-—and that 
1s sincere loo. This town is not worthy to kiss the hem of your 
garment, Dear sw, I made a square bet with myself that there were 
nineteen debauchable men in your self-righteous community. I have 
lost. Take the whole pot, you are entitled to tt.” 


Richards drew a deep sigh, and said: 

“It seems written with fire—it burns so. Mary—I am 
miserable again.” 

“I, too Ah, dear, I wish -- ” 

“To think, Mary — he believes in me.” 

“Oh, don't, Edward- [can’t bear it.” 

“If thase beautiful words were deserved, Maryv--and God 
knows TE believed | deserved them once T think T could give 
the forty thousand dollars for them. And T would put that 
paper away, as representing more than gold and jewels, and 
keep it always. But now - - We would not live in the 
Shadow of its accusing presence, Mary.” 

He putacin the fire. 

A messenger arrived and delivered an envelope. Richards 
took from ita note and read it; it was from Burgess: 


“You sazed me, ina difficult time I saved you last meht. It was 
at cost of a lie, but I made the sacrifue freely, and out of a grateful 
heart. None in this village knows so well as I know how brave and 
good and noble you are. At bottom you cannot respect me, knowing 
as you do of that matter of whuh 1 am accused, and by the general 
voice condemned; but I beg that you will at least belreve that I am 
a grateful man; tf will help me to bear my burden. 

[Signed] *‘Burcess.” 


“Saved, once more. And on such terms!” He put the note 
in the fire. “‘I--1 wish I were dead, Mary, I wish I were out 
of it all!” 
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“Oh, these are bitter, bitter days, Edward. The stabs, 
through their very generosity, are so deep—and they come 
so fast!” 

Three days before the election cach of two thousand voters 
suddenly found himself in possession of a prized memento— 
one of the renowned bogus double-cagles. Around one of 
its faces was stamped these words: “‘THE REMARK I MADE TO 
THF POOR STRANGER WAS——”’ Around the other face was 
stamped these: ‘Go, AND REFORM. [SIGNED] PINKERTON.” 
Thus the entire remaining refuse of the renowned joke was 
emptied upon a single head, and with calamitous effect. 
It revived the recent vast laugh and concentrated it upon 
Pinkerton; and. Harkness’s clection was a walk-over. 

Within twenty-four hours after the Richardses had received 
their cheques their consciences were quicting down, dis- 
couraged; the old couple were learning to reconcile them- 
selves tu the sin which they had committed. But they were 
to learn, now, that a sin takes on new and real terrors when 
there seems a chance that it is going to be found out. This 
gives ita tresh and most substantial and important aspect. 
At church the morning sermon was of the usual pattern; it 
was the same old things said in the same old way; they had 
heard them a thousand times and found them innocuous, 
next to meaningless, and easy to sleep under; but now it was 
different: the sermon seemed to bristle with accusations; it 
seemed aimed straight and specially at people who were 
concealing deadly sins. After church they got away trom 
the mob of congratulators as soon as they could, and hurried 
homeward, chilled to the bone at they did not know what— 
vague, shadowy, indefinite fears. And by chance they caught 
a glimpse of Mr. Burgess as he turned a corner. He paid 
No attention to their nod of recognition! He hadn't seen it; 
but they did not know that. What could his conduct mean? 
Ie might mean—it might—mean—oh, a dozen dreadful 
things. Was it possible that he knew that Richards could 
have cleared him of guilt in that bygone time, and had been 
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silently waiting for a chance to even up accounts? At home, 
in their distress they got to imagining that their servant might 
have been in the next room listening when Richards revealed 
the secret to his wife that he knew of Burgess’s innocence; 
next Richards began to imagine that he had heard the swish 
of a gown in there at that time; next, he was sure he had 
heard it. “They would call Sarah in, on a pretext, and watch 
her face; if she had been betraying them to Mr. Burgess, it 
would show in her manner. They asked her some questions 

questions which were so random and incoherent: and 
scemingly purposeless that the girl felt sure that the old 
people's minds had been affected by their sudden good 
fortune; the sharp and watchful gaze which. they bent upon 
her frightened her, and that completed the business. She 
blushed, she became nervous and confused, and to the old 
people these were plain signs of guilt’ guilt of some fearful 
sortor other without doubt she was a spy and a traitor. 
When they were alone again they began to piece many un- 
iclated things together and get hornble results out of the 
combination. When things had got about to the worst 
Richards was delivered of a sudden gayp and his wife asked: 

“Oh, whats at? owhatas 1?” 

“Phe note Burgess’s note! lt lanzuave was sarcastic, I 
sce itonow.” He quoted: “AC bottom you cannot respect 
mc, Anowing, as vou do, of that matter of which Tam) accused’ 

oh, itis perfectly plan, now, God help me! He knows that 
TE know! You sce the ingenuity of the phrasing. It was a 
trap and like a fool, T walked into it] And Mary — 

“Oh, itis dreadful T know what you are going to say— 
he didn’t return your transcript: of the pretended test- 
remark.” 

“No kept it to destroy us with. Mary, he has exposed us 
to some already. 1 know it-IT know it weil. I saw it in a 
dozen faces after church. Ah, he wouldn't answer our nod 
of recognition— ke knew what he had been doing!” 

In the night the doctor was called. The news went around 
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in the morning that the old couple were rather seriously 
ill- prostrated by the exhausting excitement growmg out 
of their great windfall, the congratulations, and the late 
hours, the doctor said The town was sincerely distressed; 
for these old people were about all it had left to be proud 
of, now. 

Iwo davs later the news was worse The old couple were 
dennous, and were doing strange things By witness of the 
nurses, Rachards had exhibited cheques for $8,500? No - 
foran amazing sum $38,500) What could be the explana- 
von of this gigantic prece of luck? 

The following day the nurses had more news — and wonder- 
ful Phes had concluded to hide the cheques, lest harm come 
to them, but when thes searched thev were gone from under 
the pauent’s pillow  samshed away ‘The patent said 

‘Let the pillow alone, what do vou want?” 

‘We thought it best that the cheques 

‘You will never see them again they are destroyed They 
came from Satan Psaw the hell-brand on them, and I hnew 
thes weresentto betray me tosim’” Phen he fell to gabbling 
strange and dreadful things which were not Clearly under- 
standable and which the doctor admonished them to keep 
to themselves 

Richards was mght, the cheques were never scén again. 

\ nurse must have talked in her sleep, for within two days 
the forbidden gabblings were the property of the town, and 
they were ofa surprising sort EPhey seemed to indicate that 
Richards had been a clammant for the sack himself, and that 
Burgess had concealed that fact and then maliciously 
betrased at 

Burgess was taxed wath this and stoudy denied it’ And he 
Sud it was not fair to attach weight to the chatter of a sick 
old man who was out of bis mind Sull, suspicion was in the 
air, and there was much talk . 

Ater a day or two it was reported that Mrs Richards’s 
debrious delivenes were getting to be duplicates of her 
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busband’s. Suspicion flamed up into conviction, now, and 
the town's pride in the purity of its one undiscredited 
important citizen began to dim down and flicker toward 
extinction. 

Six days passed, then came more news. The old couple 
were dying. Richards’s mind cleared in his latest hour, and 
he sent for Burgess. Burgess said: 

“Let the room be cleared. I think he wishes to say some- 
thing in privacy.” 

“No!” said Richards; ‘I want witnesses. I want you all to 
hear my confession, so that I may die a man, and not a dog. 
T was clean — artificially — like the rest; and like the rest I fell 
when temptation came. IT signed a lie, and claimed the 
miserable sack. Mr. Burgess remembered that I had done 
him a service, and in gratitude (and ignorance) he sup- 
pressed my claim and saved me. You know the thing that 
was charged against Burgess vears ago. My testimony, and 
mine alone, could have cleared him, and | was a coward 
and Ieft him to suffer diswrace--— ”’ 

“No-- no: Mr. Richards, you - 

“My servant betrayed my secret to him-—--” 

“No one has betrayed anything to me—- ” 

- “And then be did a natural and justifiable thing; he 
repented of the saving kindness which he had done me, and 
he exposed me---as 1] deserved-- —"’ 

“Never! - IT make oath--- -” 

“Out of my heart I forgive him.” 

Burgess’s impassioned protestations fell upon deaf ears; the 
dying man passed away without knowing that once more he 
had done poor Burgess a wrong. The old wife died that 
night. 

The last of the sacred Nineteen had fallen a prey to the 
fiendish sack; the town was stripped of the last rag of its 
‘ancient glory. Its mourning was not showy, but it was 
deep. 

By act of the Legislature—upon prayer and petition— 
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Hadleyburg was allowed to change its name to (never mind 
what—I will not give it away), and leave one word out of 
the motto that for many generations had graced the town’s 
official seal. 

It is an honest town once morc and the man will have to 
rise carly that catches it napping again. 
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THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP 


Tut RE was commotion in Roaring Gamp. It could not 
have been a fight, for in 850 that was not novel enough to 
have called together the entire settlement “Phe ditches and 
Claims were not only deserted, but) *' Puttle’s Grocery” had 
contuibuted its gamblers, who, wwill be remembered, calmly 
continued ther game dhe day diaat brencoh Pete and Kanaka 
Joe shot cach other to death over the bar an the front room, 
The whole camp was collected before a rude cabinoon the 
outer cde of the Clearing Conversation was carned on ina 
low tone, but the name of a woman was frequenth repeated, 
Tt was a name farnhiar cnough in the camp “Cherokee 
ht 

Perhaps the less said of her the better. She was a course, 
and, atas to be feared, a very anful wornan) Butoat that tume 
she was the only woman in Rowung Gamp, and was just 
then Ivang ino sore extremuty, when she most needed the 
ministhatien of her own sev. Dissolute, abandoned, and 
irreclumable, she was vet suffering ao martyrdom hard 
enough to bear even when veiled by ssmpathising woman- 
hood, but now terrible in her lonchness. The primal curse 
had come to her in that original isolauen which must have 
made the punishment of the first transgression so dreadful. 
It was, perhaps, part of the expiation of her sin that, ata 
moment when she most lacked her scx’s intuitive tenderness 
and care, she met only the half-contemptuous faces of her 
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masculine associates. Yet a few of the spectators were, I 
think, touched by her sufferings. Sandy Tipton thought it 
was “rough on Sal,” and, in the contemplation of her 
condition, for a moment rose superior to the fact that he had 
an ace and two bowers in his sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the situation was novel. Deaths 
were by no means uncommon in Roaring Camp, but a birth 
was a new thing. People had been dismissed the camp 
effectively, finally, and with no possibility of return; but this 
was the first time that anvbody had been introduced a 
mitio. Hence the excitement. 

“You goin there, Stumpy,” said a prominent citizen, 
known as “Rentuch,” addressing one of the loungers. “Go 
in there, and see what you hin do. You've had experience in 
them things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the selection. Stumpy, in othes 
climes, had been the putative head of two familics; in fact, 
owas owing to some legal informality in these proceedings 
that Rowing Camp  acity of refuge was indebted for hits 
company The crowd approved the choice, and Stumpy 
was wise enough to bow to the majority. “Phe door closed on 
the extempore surgeon and midwite, and Roaring Camp 
“it down outside, smoked its pipe, and awaited the issue. 

The assemblage numbered about a hundred men. One or 
two of these were actual fugitives from) jusuce, some were 
couminal, and all were reckless. Physically, they exhibited 
no indication of their past lives and character. The greatest 
scamp had a Raphael face, with a profusion of blond hair; 
Oakhurst, a gambler, had the melancholy air and intellec- 
tual abstraction of a Hamlet; the coolest and most courage- 
ous man was scafcely over five fect in height, with a soft 
voice, and an embarrassed, timid manner, The term 
“roughs,”’ applied to them, was a distinction rather than a 
definition. Perhaps in the minor details of fingers, toes, 
cars, etc., the camp may have been deficient; but these 
sight omissions did not detract from their aggregate force. 
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The strongest man had but three fingers on his right hand; 
the best shot had but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the men that were dis- 
perscd around the cabin. The camp lay in a triangular 
valley, between two hills and a river. The only outlet was a 
steep trail over the summit of a hill that faced the cabin, now 
illuminated by the rising moon. ‘The suffering woman might 
have seen it from the rude bunk whercon she lay—seen it 
winding like a silver thread, until it was lost in the stars 
above. 

A fire of withered pine-boughs added sociability to the 
gathering. By degrees the natural levity of Roaring Camp 
returned. Bets were freely offered and taken regarding the 
result. Three to five that “Sal would get through with 1t’’; 
even that the child would survive; side bets as to the sex and 
complexion of the coming stranger. In the midst of an 
excited discussion, an exclamation came from those nearest 
the door, and the camp stopped to listen. Above the swaying 
and moaning of the pines, the swift rush of the river, and the 
crackling of the fire, rose a sharp, querulous cry—a cry unlike 
anything heard before in the camp. The pines stopped 
moaning, the river ceased to rush, and the fire to crackle. It 
seemed as if nature had stopped to listen too. 

The camp rose to its feet as one man! It was proposed to 
explode a barrel of gunpowder, but, in consideration of the 
situation of the mother, better counsels prev.uled, and only 
afew revolvers were discharged; for, whether owing to the 
rude surgery of the camp, or some other reason, Cherokee 
Sal was sinking fast. Within an hour she had climbed, as it 
were, that rugged road that led to the stars, and so passed 
out of Roaring Camp, its sin and shame, for ever. 1 do not 
think that the announcement disturbed them much, cxcept 
in speculation as to the fate of the child. “Can he live now?” 
was asked of Stumpy. The answer was doubtful. The only 
other being of Cherokee Sal’s sex and maternal condition in 
the settlement was an ass. There was some conjecture as to 
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fitness, but the experiment was tried. It was less proble- 
matical than the ancient treatment of Romulus and Remus, 
and apparently as successful. 

When these details were completed, which exhausted 
another hour, the door was opened, and the anxious crowd 
of men, who had already formed themselves into a que, 
entered in single file. Beside the low bunk, or shelfon which 
the figure of the mother was starkly outlined below. the 
blankets, stood a pine table. On this a candle-box was 
placed, and within it, swathed in staring red flannel, lay the 
Jast arrival at Roaring Camp. Beside the candle-box was 
placed a hat. [ts use was soon indicated. “Gentlemen,” said 
Stumpy, with a singular muxture of authority and ex officto 
complacency: ~ “Gentlemen will please pass in at the front 
door, round the table, and out at the back door, Them as 
wishes to contribute anything toward the orphan will find a 
hat handy.” The first man centered with his hat on; he 
uncovercd, however, as he looked about him, and so, un- 
Gonsciously set an example to the neat. Ino such com- 
munities goud and bad actions are catching. As the pro- 
cession filed in,comments were audible. criticisms addressed, 
perhaps, rather to Stumpy, in the character of showman 

-“Ts that him?" “Mighty small specimen!” “Hasn’t mor'n 
got the colour;” “Ain't bigger nor a derringer.” The 
contributions were as characterisuc: A silver tobacco-box; 
4a doubloon; a navy revolver, silver mounted; a gold speci- 
men; a very beautifully embroidered lady's handkerchief 
throm: Oakhurst the gambler); a diamond breastpin; a 
diamond ring (suggested by the pin with the remark from 
the giver that he “saw that pin and went two diamonds 
better’); a slung shot; a Bible (contributor not detected); a 
golden spur; a silver teaspoon (the initials, | regret to say, 
were not the giver'’s:; a pair of surgeon’s shears; a lancet; a 
Bank of England note for £5; and about 200 dols. in loose 
gold and silver coin. During these proceedings Stumpy 
maintained a silence as impassive as the dead on his left, a 
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gravity as inscrutable as that of the newly born on his right. 
Only one incident occurred to break the monotony of the 
curious procession. As Kentuck bent over the candle-box, 
half curiously, the child turned, and, in a spasm of pain, 
caught at his groping finger, and held itfast for a moment. 
Kentuck looked foolish and embarrassed. Something like a 
blush tried to assert itself'in his weather-beaten check. “The 
d---d little cuss!” he said, as he extricated his finger, with, 
perhaps, more tenderness and care than he might have been 
deemed capable of showing. He held that finger a little apart 
from its fellows as he went out, and cxamined it curiously. 
The examination provoked the same original remark in 
regard to the child. Jn fact he seemed to enjoy repeating it. 
“He rasded with my finger,” he remarked to Tipton, holding 
up the member; “the do di little cuss!” 

It was four o'clock before the camp sought repose. A light 
burnt in the cabin where the watchers sat, for Stumpy did 
not go to bed that night. Nor did Rentuck. He drank quite 
freely, and related with great gusto his experience, invariably 
ending with his characterisuc condemnation of the new- 
comer, Tt seemed to relieve him of any unjust implication of 
sentiment, and Kentuck had the weaknesses of the nobler 
sex. When everybody else had gone to bed, he walked down 
to the river, and whistled reflecungly, Then he walked up 
the gulch, past the cabin, stall whistling with demonstrative 
unconcern. Ata large redwood-tree he paused and retraced 
his steps, and again passed the cabin. Half-way down to the 
river's bank he again paused, and then returned and knocked 
at the door. Itwas opened by Stumpy. ‘‘How goes it?” said 
Kentuck, Jooking past Stumpy towards the candle-box. 
“All serene,” replied Stumpy. “Anything up?” “Nothing.” 
There was a pause—an embarrassing one—Stumpy stil 
holding the door. Then Kentuck had recourse to his finger, 
which he Held up to Stumpy, “Rastled with it—the d—d 
ttle cuss!" he said, and retired. 

The next day Cherokee Sal had such rude sepulture as 
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Roaring .Camp afforded. After her body had been com- 
mitted to the hillside, there was a formal mecting of the camp 
to discuss what should be done with her infant. A resolution 
to adopt it was unanimous and enthusiastic. But an ani- 
mated discussion in regard to the manner and feasibility of 
providing for its wants at once sprung up. It was remarkable 
that the argument partook of none of those fierce personali- 
tics with which discussons were usually conducted at Roar- 
ing Camp. Tipton proposed that they should send the child 
to Red Dog- -a distance of forty miles—--where female atten- 
tion could be procured. But the unlucky suggestion met with 
fierce and unanimous opposition. Tt was evident that no 
plan which entailed parting with their new acquisition 
would for a moment be entertained. “Besides,” said Tom 
Ryder, “them fellows at Red Dog would swap it, and cing in 
somebody else onus.” A disbelief in the honesty of other 
camps prevailed at Roaring Gamp, as in other places. 

The introduction of a female nurse in the camp also met 
with objection, [t was argued that no decent woman could 
be prevailed to accept Roaring Gamp as her home, and the 
speaker urged that “they didn’t want any more of the other 
hind This unkind allusion to the defunct mother, harsh: as 
it may seem, was the first spasm of propriety — the first symp- 
tom of the camp’s regeneration. Stumpy advanced nothing. 
Perhaps he felt. a certain delicacy in interfering with the 
sclection of a possible successor in office. But) when ques- 
honed, he averred stoutly that he and “Jinny” the mammal 
before alluded to— could manage to rear the child. There 
was something original, independent, and heroic about the 
plan that pleased the camp. Stumpy was retained. Certain 
articles were sent for to Sacramento. “Mind,” said the 
treasurer, as he pressed a bag of gold-dust into the express. 
man’s hand, “the best that can be got,—lace, you know, and 
filigree-work and frills; d-— the cost!” 

Strange to say, the child thrived. Perhaps the invigorating 
climate of the mountain camp was compensation for material 
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deficiencies. Nature took the foundling to her. broader 
breast. In that rare atmosphere of the Sierra foot-hills— 
that air pungent with balsamic odour, that ethereal cordial 
at once bracing and exhilarating—he may have found food 
and nourishment, or a subtle chemistry that transmuted 
asses’ milk to lime and phosphorus. Stumpy inclined to the 
belicf that it was the latter and good nursing. ‘“‘Me and that 
ass,’ he would say, “has been father and mother to him! 
Don't you,” he would add, apostrophising the helpless 
bundle before him, “never go back on us.” 

By the time he was a month old, the necessity of giving him 
a name became apparent. He had generally been known 
as ‘the Kad,” “Stumpy’s boy,” “the Cayote’’( an allusion to 
his vocal powers), and even by Kentuck’s endearing diminu- 
tive of “the do -d little cuss.” But these were felt to be vague 
and unsatisfactory, and were at last dismissed under another 
influence. Gamblers and adventurers are generally super- 
stitious, and Oakhurst one dav declared that the baby had 
brought “the luck” to Roaring Camp. It was certain that of 
late they had been successful. “Luck” was the name agreed 
upon, with the prefix of Tommy for greater convenience. 
No allusion was made to the mother, and the father was 
unknown. “It’s better,” said the philosophical Oakhurst, 
“to take a fresh deal all round. Call him Luck, and start 
him fair.” A day was accordingly set apart for the christen- 
ing. What was meant by this ceremony the reader may 
imagine, whe has already gathered some idea of the reckless 
irreverence of Roaring Camp. The master of ceremonies 
was one “Boston,” a noted wag, and the occasion seemed to 
promise the greatest facctiousness. This ingenious satirist 
had spent two days in preparing a burlesque of the church 
service, with pointed local allusions. The choir was pro- 
perly trained, and Sandy Tipton was to stand godfather. 
But after the procession had marched to the grove with 
music and bunners, and the child had been deposited before 
a mock altar, Stumpy stepped before the expectant crowd. 
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“It ain’t my style to spoil fun, boys,” said the little man, 
stoutly, eyeing the faces around him, ‘“‘but it strikes me that 
this thing ain’t exactly on the squar. It’s playing it pretty 
low down on this yer baby to ring in fun on him that he ain't 
going to understand. And ef there's going to be any god- 
fathers round, I'd like to sce who’s got any better rights than 
me.” A silence followed Stumpy’'s specch. To the credit of 
ali humorists, be it said that the first man to acknowledge 
its justice was the satirist, thus stopped of his fun. ‘“But,’’ 
said Stumpy, quickly, following up his advantage, “‘we’re 
here for a christening, and we'll have it. I proclaum you 
Thomas Luck, according to the laws of the United States 
and the State of California, so help me God.” It was the 
first time that the name of the Deity had been uttered other- 
wise than profancly in the camp. The form of christening 
was perhaps even more ludicrous than the satinst had con- 
ceived; but, strangely enough, nobody saw it, and nobody 
laughed. “Tommy” was christened as seriously as he would 
have been under a Christian roof, and cried and was com- 
forted in as orthodox fashion. 

And so the work of regencration began in Roaring Camp. 
Almost imperceptibly a change came over the settlement. 
The cabin assigned to “Tommy Luck” —or “The Luck,” as 
he was more frequently called—first showed signs of im- 
provement. It was kept scrupulously clean and = white- 
washed. Then it was boarded, clothed, and papered. The 
rosewood cradle—packed cighty miles by mule ~had, in 
Stumpy's way of putting it, “‘sorter killed the rest of the 
furniture.” So the rehabilitation of the cabin became a 
necessity. The men who were in the habit of lounging in at 
Stumpy’s to see “how The Luck got on "’ seemed to appreci- 
ate the change, and, in self-defence, the rival establishment 
of “Tutde’s Grocery” bestirred itself, and imported a 
carpet and mirrors. The reflections of the latter on the 
appearance of Roaring Camp tended to produce stricter 
habits of personal cleanliness. Again, Stumpy imposed a kind 
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of quarantine upon those who aspired to the honour and 
privilege of holding ‘The Luck.” It was a cruel mortifica- 
tion to Kentuck —who, in the carelessness of a large nature 
and the habits of frontier life, had begun to regard all gar- 
ments as a second cuticle, which, like a snake’s, only sloughed 
off through decay—-to be debarred this privilege from certain 
prudential reasons. Yet such was the subtle influence of 
innovation that he thereafter appeared regularly every 
afternoon In a clean shirt, and face still shining from his ablu- 
tions. Nor were moral and social sanitary laws neglected. 
“Tommy,” who was supposed to spend his whole existence 
In a persistent attempt to repose, must not be disturbed by 
noise. The shouting and yelling which had gained the camp 
its infelicitous ttle were not permitted within hearing dis- 
tance of Stumpy’s. The men conversed ino whispers, or 
sinoked with Indian gravity. Profanity was tacitly given up 
in these sacred precinets, and throughout the camp a popu- 
lar form of expletive, Knownas “Don the luck!” and “Curse 
the luck!" was abandoned, as having anew personal bearing. 
Vocal music was not interdicted, being supposed to have a 
soothing, tranquillising quality, and one song, sung by 
“Man-o'- War Jack. an English sailor, from Her Majesty's 
Australian colonies, was quite popular as a dallaby. It was 
adugubrnious recital of the caploits of “the Arethasa, Seventy- 
four,” ina mufiled minor, ending with a prolonged dying 
fall at the burden of cach verse, “On b-o-0-0-ard of the 
Arethusa.” TC was a tine sight to see Jack holding The Luck, 
rocking from side to side as if with the motion of a ship, and 
crooning forth this naval ditty. Either through the peculiar 
rocking of Jack or the length of his song —it contained ninety 
stanzas, and was continued with conscientious deliberation 
to the bitter end—the lullaby generally had the desired effect. 
At such times the men would lie at full length under the 
trees, in the soft summer twilight, smoking their pipes and 
drinking in the melodious utterances. An indistinct idea 
that this was pastoral happiness pervaded the camp. 
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“This ’ere kind o’ think,” said the Cockney Simmons, medi- 
tatively reclining on his clbow, “‘Is ’evingly."’ It reminded 
him of Greenwich. 

On the long summer days The Luck was usually carned to 
the gulch, from whence the golden store of Roaring Camp 
was taken. There, on a blanket spread over pine-boughs, he 
would lic while the men were working in the ditches below, 
Latterly, there was a rude attempt to decorate this bower 
with flowers and sweet-smelling shrubs, and generally some 
one would bring him a cluster of wild honey suckles, azaleas, 
or the painted blossoms of Las Mariposas. “The men had 
suddenly awakened to the fact that there were beauty and 
significance in these trifles, which they had so long trodden 
carelessly bencath their fect. A flake of glittering mica, a 
fragment of variegated quartz, a bright pebble from the bed 
of the creck, became beautiful to the cyes thus cleared and 
strengthened, and were invariably put aside for “The Luck.” 
Je was wonderful how many treasures the woods and hill- 
sides yielded that “would do for Tommy.” Surrounded by 
plavthings such as never child out of fairyland had before, 
was to be hoped that Pommy was content, He appeared to 
be securely happy, albeit there was an infantine gravity 
about him, a contemplative light in his round grey eyes, 
that sometimes worried Stumpy. Fle was always tractable 
and quiet; and itis recorded that once, having crept beyond 
his “corral’--a hedge of tesselated pine-boughs which sur- 
rounded his bed - he dropped over the bank on his head in 
the soft carth, and remained with his mottled legs in the air 
In that position for at least five minutes with unflinching 
gravity. He was extricated without a murmur. [ hesitate to 
record the many other instances of his sagacity, which rest, 
unfortunately, upon the statements of prejudiced friends. 
Some of them were not without a unge of superstition. 

“I crep’ up the bank just now,” said Kentuck, one day, ina 
breathless state of excitement, “‘and dern my skin if he 
wasn't a talking to a jay-bird as was a-sittin’ on his lap. 
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There they was just as free and sociable as anything you 
please, a jawin’ at each other just like two cherrybums.” 

Howbeit, whether creeping over the pine-boughs or lying 
lazily on his back blinking at the leaves above him, to him 
the birds sang, the squirrels chattered, and the flowers 
bloomed. Nature was his nurse and playfellow. For him she 
would slip between the leaves golden shafts of sunlight that 
fell just within his grasp; she would send wandering breezes 
to visit him with the balm of bay and resinous gums; to him 
the tall redwoods nodded familiarly and slecpily, the bumble- 
bees buzzed, and the rooks cawed a slumberous accompani- 
ment. 

Such was the golden summer of Roaring Camp. They 
were ‘flush times”—-and The Luck was with them. The 
claims had yielded enormously. The camp was jcalous of its 
privileges, and looked suspiciously on strangers. No cn- 
couragement was given to emigration, and, to make their 
seclusion more pertect, the land on cither side of the moun- 
tain wall that surrounded the camp they duly pre-empted. 
This, and a reputation for singular proficiency with the 
revalver, kept the reserve of Roaring Camp inviolate. The 
expressman—their only connecting link with the surround- 
ing world -sometimes told wonderful stories of the camp. 
He would sav -- 

“Thev've a street up there in ‘Roaring’ that would lay over 
any streetin Red Dog. They've got vines and flowers round 
their houses, and they wash themselves twice a day. But 
they’re mighty rough on strangers, and they worship an 
Ingin baby.” 

With the prosperity of the camp came a desire for further 
improvement. It was proposed to build an hotel in the 
following spring, and to invite one or two decent families to 
reside there for the sake of *’The Luck,” who might perhaps 
profit by female companionship. ‘The sacrifice that this 
concession tu sex cost these men, who were fiercely sceptical 
in regard to its general virtue and usefulness, can only be 
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accounted for by their affection for Tommy. A few still 
held out. But the resolve could not be carried into effect for 
three months, and the minority meekly yielded, in the hope 

that something might turn up to prevent it. And it did. 

The winter of 1851 will long be remembered in the foot- 
hills. The snow lay deep on the Sierras, and every mountain 
ereck became a river, and every river a lake. Each gorge and 
guich was transformed into a tumultuous watercourse, that 
descended the hillsides, tearing down giant trees, and 
scattering its drift and débris along the plain, Red Dog had 
been twice under water, and Roaring Camp had been fore- 
warned. 

“Water put the gold into them gulches,” said Stumpy. 
“It’s been here once, and will be here again!’ And that 
night the North Fork suddenly leaped over its banks, and 
swept up the triangular valley of Roaring Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, crushing trees, and 
crackling amber, and the darkness which scemed to flow 
with the water and blot out the far valley, but little could 
be done to collect the scattered camp. When the morning 
broke, the cabin of Stumpy nearest the mver-bank was gone. 
Higher up the gulch they found the body of its unlucky 
owner; but the pride, the hope, the joy, the Luck, of Roaring 
Camp had disappeared. They were returning with sad 
hearts, when a shout from the bank recalled them. 

It was a rclict-boat from down the river. They had picked 
up, they said, a man and an infant, nearly exhausted, about 
two miles below. Did anybody know them? and did they 
belong here? 

It needed but a glance to show them Kentuck lying there, 
cruclly crushed and bruised, but stall holding The Luck of 
Roaring Camp in his arms. As they bent over the strangely 
assorted pair, they saw that the child was cold and pulseless. 
“He is dead,” said one. Kentuck opened his cyes. ‘“‘Dead?”’ 
he repeated, fecbly. “Yes, my man; and you are dying tuo.”’ 
A smile lit the eyes of the expiring Kentuck. ‘‘Dying,’’ he 
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repeated; “he’s a taking me with him—tell the boys I’ve got 
The Luck with me now;” and the strong man, clinging to 
the frail babe as a drowning man is said to cling to a straw, 
drifted away into the shadowy river that flows for ever to the 
unknown sea. 


(II, 
THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT 


As Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped into the main 
street of Poker Flat on the morning of the twenty-third of 
November, 1850, he was conscious of a change in its moral 
atmosphere «ance the preceding night. Two or three men, 
conversing earnestly together, ceased as he approached, and 
exchanged stunificant glances, There was a Sabbath lull in 
the air, which, ina settlement unused to Sabbath influences, 
looked ominous. 

Mr. Oukhurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed small con- 
cern in these indications. Whether he was conscious of any 
predisposing cause was another question. “DT reckon they ‘re 
after somebody,” he reflected; “likely its me.” He returned 
to his pocket the handkerchief with which he had been 
whipping away the red dust of Poker Flat from his neat 
boots, and quictly discharged his mind of any further con- 
jecture, 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after somebody.” It. had 
lately suffered the loss of several thousand dollar, two 
valuable horses, and a prominent citizen. It was experienc- 
ing a spasm of virtuous reaction, quite as lawless and un- 
governable as any of the acts that had provoked it. A secret 
committee had determined to rid the town of all improper 
persons. This was done permanently in regard of two men 
who were then hanging from the boughs of a sycamore in the 
guich, and temporarily in the banishment of certain other 
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objectionable characters. I regret to say that some of these 
were ladics. It is but duc to the scx, however, to state that 
their impropriety was professional, and it was only in such 
easily established standards of evil that Poker Flat ventured 
to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that he was included 
in this category. A few of the committee had urged hanging 
him as a possible example, and a sure method of reimbursing 
themselves from his pockets of the sums he had won from 
them. ‘It's agin justice,” suid Jim Wheeler, “to let this yer 
young man from Roaring Camp--an centre stranger- carry 
away our moncy.” But a crude sentiment of equity residing 
in the breasts of those who had been fortunate enough to 
win from Mr. Oakhurst overruled this narrower local 
prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philosophic calm- 
ness, none the less coolly that he was aware of the hesitation 
of his judges. He was too much of a gambler not to accept 
Fate. With him, life was at best an uncertain game, and he 
recognised the usual percentage in favour of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported wicked- 
ness of Poker Flat to the outskirts of the settlement. Besides 
Mr. Oakhurst, who was known to be a coolly desperate man, 
and for whose intimidation the armed escort was intended, 
the expatriated party consisted of a young woman, familiarly 
known as ‘The Duchess"; another, who had won the ttle 
of ‘Mother Shipton”; and “Uncle Billy,” a suspected sluice- 
robber and confirmed drunkard. The cavalcade provoked 
no comments from the spectators, nor was any word uttered 
by the escort. Only when the gulch which marked the 
uttermost Limit of Poker Flat was reached, the leader spoke 
briefly, and to the point. The exiles were forbidden’ to 
return, at the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings found vent 
in a few hysterical tears from the Duchess, some bad language 
from Mother Shipton, and a Parthian volley of expletives 
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from Uncle Billy. The philosophic Oakhurst alone remained 
silent. He listened calmly to Mother Shipton’s desire to cut 
somebody's heart out, to the repeated statements of the 
Duchess that she would die in the road, and to the alarming 
oaths that seemed to be bumped out of Uncle Billy as he rode 
forward. With the easy good-humour characteristic of his 
class, he insisted upon exchanging his own riding-horse, 
‘Five Spot,” for the sorry mule which the Duchess rode. But 
even this act did not draw the party into any closer sym- 
pathy. The young woman readjusted her somewhat draggled 
plumes with a fecble, faded coquetry; Mother Shipton eyed 
the possessor of ‘Five Spot”? with malevolence; and Uncle 
Billy included the whole party in one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar--a camp that, not having as yet 
experienced the regenerating influences of Poker Flat, conse- 
quently seemed to offer some invitation to the emigrants—lay 
over a steep mountain range. It was distant a day's severe 
travel. In that advanced season, the party soon passed out of 
the moist, temperate regions of the foot-hills into the dry, cold 
bracing air ofthe Sierras. The trail was narrow and difficult. 
At noon the Duchess, rolling out of her saddle upon the 
ground, declared her intention of going no farther, and the 
party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded 
amphitheatre, surrounded on three sides by precipitous cliffs 
of naked granite, sloped gently toward the crest of another 
precipice that overlooked the valley. It was, undoubtedly, 
the most suitable spot for a camp, had camping been advis- 
able. But Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely half the journey 
to Sandy Bar was accomplished, and the party were not 
equipped or provisioned for delay. This fact he pointed out 
to hia companions curtly, with a philosophic commentary 
on the folly of “throwing up their hand before the game was 
played out.” But they were furnished with liquor, which in 
this emergency stood them in place of food, fuel, rest, and 
prescience. In spite of his remonsirances, it was not long 
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before they were more or less under its influence. Uncle Billy 
passed rapidly from a bellicose state into one of stupor, the 
Duchess became maudlin, and Mother Shipton snored. Mr. 
Oakhurst alone remained erect, leaning against a rock, 
calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with a profession 
which required coolness, impassiveness, and presence otf 
mind, and, in his own language, he “couldn't afford it.” 
As he gazed at his recumbent fellow-exiles, the loneliness 
begotten of his pariah-trade, his habits of life, his very vices, 
for the first time seriously oppressed him. He bestirred him- 
self in dusting his black clothes, washing his hands and face, 
and other acts Characterisuc of his studiously neat habits, and 
for a moment forgot his annoyance. The thought of desert- 
ing his weaker and more pitiable companions never perhaps 
occurred to him. Yet he could not help feeling the want of 
that excitement which, singularly cnough, was most con- 
ducive to that calm equanimity for which he was notorious, 
He looked at the gloomy walls that rose a thousand fect 
sheer above the circling pines around him; at the sky, 
ominously clouded; at the valley below, already deepening 
into shadow. And, doing so, suddenly he heard his own 
name called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh, open 
face of the new-comer Mr. Oakhurst recognised Tom Sim- 
son, otherwise known as “The Innocent” of Sandy Bar. He 
had met him some months before over a “‘little game,” and 
had, with perfect equanimity, won the entire fortune-- 
amounting to some forty dollars—of that guileless youth, 
After the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the youth- 
ful speculator behind the door, and thus addressed him: 
“Tommy, you're a good little man, but you can’t gamble 
worth a cent. Don’t try it over again.”” He then handed him 
his money back, pushed him gently from the room, and so 
made a devoted slave of Tom Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in his boyish and enthusi- 
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astic greeting of Ms. Oakhurst. He had started, he said, to 
go to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. “Alone?” No, not 
exactly alone; in fact (a giggle), he had run away with Piney 
Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remember Piney? She that 
used to wait on the table at the Temperance House? They 
had been engaged a long time, but old Jake Woods had 
objected; and so they had run away, and were going to 
Poker Flat to be married, and here they were. And they 
were tired out, and how lucky it was they had found a place 
to camp and company. All this the Innocent delivered 
rapidly, while Piney, a stout, comely damsel of fifteen, 
emerged from behind the pine-tree where she had been 
blushing unseen, and rode to the side of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment, stl 
less propriety; but he had a vague idea that the situation was 
not fortunate. He retained, however, his presence of mind 
suflaiently to kick Uncle Billy, who was about to say some- 
thing, and Unele Billy was sober enough to recognise in 
Mr. Oukhurse’s kick a superior power that would not bear 
trifling. He then endeavoured to dissuade Tom Simson from 
delaying further, butan vain. He even pointed out the fact 
that there was no provision, nor means of making a camp. 
But, unluckily, the Innocent met thi objection by assuring 
the party that he was provided with an extra mule loaded 
with provisions, and by the discovery ofa rude attempt at a 
loghouse near the tral, “Piney can stay with Mrs. Oak- 
hurst,” said the Innavent, pointing to the Duchess, ‘and I 
can shift for myself” 

Nothing but Mr, Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved Uncle 
Billy from bursung into a roar of laughter. As it was, he felt 
compelled to retire up the cation until he could recover his 
gravity. There he confided the joke to the tall pine-trees, 
with many slaps of his leg, contortions of his face, and the 
usual profanity. But when he returned to the party he 
found them seated by a fire—for the air had grown strangely 
chill and the sky overcast—in apparently amicable conversa- 
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tion. Piney was actually talking in an impulsive, girlish 
fashion to the Duchess, who was listening with an interest 
and animation she had not shown for many days. The 
Innocent was holding forth, apparently with equal effect, to 
Mr. Oakhurst and Mother Shipton, who was actually relax- 
ing into amiability. ‘Is this yer a d—d picnic?” said Uncle 
Billy, with inward scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan group, the 
glancing firclight and the tethered animals in the foreground. 
Suddenly an idea mingled with the alcoholic fumes that dis- 
turbed his brain. It was apparently of a jocular nature, for 
he felt impelled to slap his leg again and cram his fist into 
his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a slight 
breeze rocked the tops of the pine-trees, and moaned 
through their long and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, 
patched and covered with pine-boughs, was set apart for the 
ladies. As the lovers parted, they unaffectedly exchanged a 
hiss, so honest and sincere that it might have been heard 
above the swaying pines. The frail Duchess and the males- 
olent Mother Shipton were probably too stunned to remark 
upon this List evidence of simplicity, and so turned without a 
word to the hut. The fire was replenished, the men lay down 
before the door, and in a few minutes were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morning he 
awoke, benumbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the 
wind, which was now blowing strongly, brought to his check 
that which caused the blood to leave it — snow. 

He started to his feet with the intention of awakening the 
sleepers, for there was no time to Jose. But turning to where 
Uncle Billy had been lying, he found him gone. A suspicion 
leaped to his brain and a curse to his lips. He ran to the spot 
where the mules had been tethered; they were no longer 
there. The tracks were already rapidly disappearing in the 
snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst back to 
the fire with his usual calm. He did not waken the sleepers. 
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The Innocent slumbered peaccfully, with a smile on his 
good-humoured, freckled face; the virgin Piney slept beside 
her frailer sisters as sweetly as though attended by celestial 
guardians, and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket over his 
shoulders, stroked his moustaches and waited for the dawn. 
ft came slowly in a whirling mist of snowflakes, that dazzled 
and confused the eye. What could be seen of the landscape 
appeared magically changed. He looked over the valley, 
and summed up the present and future in two words— 
“snowed in!” 

A careful inventory of the provisions, which, fortunately 
for the party, had been stored within the hut, and so escaped 
the felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed the fact that 
with care and prudence they might last ten days longer. 
'Thatis,” said Mir. Oakhurst, sotfo vece to the Innocent, “if 
you're willing to board us. If you ain't--and perhaps you'd 
better not. vou can wait all Unele Billy gets back with 
provisions.” For some occult reason, Mr. Oakhurst could 
not bring himself to disclose Unele Billy's rascality, and so 
offered the hypothesis thathe had wandered from the camp 
and had aceidentally stampeded the animals. He dropped a 
warning to the Duchess and Mother Shipton, who of course 
knew the facts of their associate’s defection, “They'll find 
out the truth about us al/ when they find out anything,” he 
added, significantly, “‘and there's no good frightening them 
now.” 

‘Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at the dis- 
posal of Mr, Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the prospect of 
their enforced seclusion. “We'll have a good camp for a 
week, and then the snow'll melt, and we'll all go back 
together.” The cheerful gaiety of the young man and Mr. 
Oakhurst's calm infected the others. The Innocent, with 
the aid of pine-boughs, extemporised a thatch for the roofless 
cabin, and the Duchess directed Piney in the rearrangement 
of the interior with a taste and tact that opened the blue 
eyes of that provincial maiden to their fullest extent. “I 
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reckon now you’re used to fine things at Poker Flat,’’ said 
Piney. The Duchess turned away sharply to conceal some- 
thing that reddened her cheek through its professional tint, 
and Mother Shipton requested Pincy not to ‘‘chatter.”” But 
when Mr. Oakhurst returned from a weary search for the 
trail, he heard the sound of happy laughter echoed from the 
rocks. He stopped in some alarm, and his thoughts first 
naturally reverted to the whisky, which he had prudently 
eachéd. ‘“‘And yet it don’t somchow sound like whisky,” said 
the gambler. It was not until he caught sight of the blazing 
fire through the still blinding storm, and the group around 
it, that he settled to the conviction that it was “square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd his cards with the whisky, 
as something debarred the free access of the community, | 
cannot say. It was certain that, in Mother Shipton’s words, 
he “didn't say cards once” during that evening. Happily, 
the time was beguiled by an accordion, produced somewhat 
ostentaniously by Tom Simson trom his pack. Notwith- 
standing some difficulties attending the manipulation of this 
instrument, Piney Woods managed to pluck several reluc- 
tant melodics from its keys to an accompaniment by the 
Innocent on a pair of bone castanets. But the crowning 
festivity of the evening was reached in a rude camp-meeting 
hymn, which the lovers, joining hands, sang with great 
earnestness and vociferation. I fear that a certain defiant 
tone and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, rather than any 
devotional quality, caused it speedily to infect the others, who 
at last joined in the refrain: — 


of en to live in the eervice of the Lord, 
Aad I'm bound wo die in Hau army '" 


The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above the 
miserable group, and the flames of their alear leaped heaven- 
ward, as if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds parted, 
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and the stars glittered keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. 

Oakhurst, whose professional habits had enabled him to live 
on the smallest possible amount of sleep, in dividing the 
watch with Tom Simson, somchow managed to take upon 
himself the greater part of that duty. He excused himself to 
the Innocent by saying that he had “often been a week 
without sleep.” 

“Doing what?” asked Tom. 

Poker!” replied Oakhurst, sententiously; ‘when a man 
gets a streak of luck —nigger-luick- he don’t get tired. The 
luck gives in first. Luck,” continued the gambler, reflectively, 
‘is a mighty queer thing. All you know about it for certain 
isthat at's bound to change. And it's finding out when it’s 
going to change that makes you. We've had a streak of bad 
luck since we left Poker Flat) you come along, and slap you 
get into it) too. TH you can hold your cards right along, 
you're all right. For’ added the gambler, with cheerful 
irrelevance 


“Pim proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I'm bound to die in His army.” ”’ 


The third day came, and the sun, looking through the 
white-curtained valley, saw the outcasts divide their slowly 
decreasing store of provisions for the morning meal. It was 
one af the peculiarities of that mountain climate that its 
rays diffused a kindly warmth over the wintry landscape, 
as fin regretful commiseration of the past. But it revealed 
drift on drift of snow piled high around the hut—a hopeless, 
uncharted, trackless sea of white lying below the rocky 
shores to which the cataways stull clung. Through the 
marvellously clear air the smoke of the pastoral village of 
Poker Flat rose miles away. Mother Shipton saw it, and 
from a remote pinnacle of her rocky fastness hurled in that 
direction a final malediction. It was her last vituperative 
attempt, and perhaps for that reason was invested with a 
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certain degree of sublimity. It did her good, she privately 
informed the Duchess. ‘‘Just you go out there and cuss, and 
sec."' She then set herself to the task of amusing ‘‘the child,” 
as she and the Duchess were pleased to call Piney. Piney was 
no chicken, but it was a soothing and original theory of the 
pair thus to account for the fact that she didn’t swear and 
wasn't improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, the reedy 
notes of the accordion rose and fell in ficful spasms and long- 
drawn gasps by the flickering camp-fire. But music failed to 
fill entirely the aching void left by insufficient food, and a 
new diversion was proposed by Piney story-telling. Neither 
Mr Oakhurst nor his female Companions caring to relate 
their personal experiences, this plan would have failed too 
but for the Innocent. Some months before he had chanced 
upon a stray copy of Mr. Pope’s ingenious translation of the 
Thad. He now proposed to narrate the principal incidents 
of that poem —having thoroughly mastered the argument 
and faicly forgotten the words in the current vernacular of 
Sandy Bar And so for the rest of that night the Homenc 
demi-guds again walked the carth. Trojan bully and wily 
Gireck wrestled in the winds, and the great pines in the cafion 
secined to bow to the wrath of the son of Peleus. Mr. Oak- 
hurst listened with quiet satisfaction. Most especially was 
he interested in the fate of ‘‘Ash-heels,"” as the Innocent 
persisted in denominating the “‘swift-footed Achilles.” 

So with small food and much of Homer and the accordion, 
a week passed over the heads of the outcasts. The sun again 
forsook them, and again from leaden skies the snowflakes 
were sifted over the land. Day by day closer around them 
drew the snowy circle, until at last they looked from their 
prison over drifted walls of dazzling white that towered 
twenty feet above their heads. It became more and more 
difficult to replenish their fires, even from the fallen trees 
beside them, now half hidden in the drifts. And yet no one 
complained. The lovers turned from the dreary prospect, 
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and looked into cach other's cyes, and were happy. Mr. 
Oakhurst settled himself coolly to the losing game before 
him. The Duchess, more cheerful than she had been, 
assumed the care of Piney. Only Mother Shipton—once the 
strongest of the party—seemed to sicken and fade. At mid- 
night on the tenth day she called Oakhurst to her side. 

“Pm going,” she said, in a voice of qucrulous weakness, 
“but don’t say anything about it. Don’t waken the kids. 
‘Take the bundle from under my head and open it.” 

Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained Mother Shipton’s 
rations for the last week, untouched. 

“Give ‘em to the child,”’ she said, pointing to the sleeping 
Piney. 

“You've starved yourself,” said the gambler. . 

“That's what they call it,” said the woman, querulously, as 
she lay down again, and, turning her face to the wall, passed 
quietly away. 

The accordion and the bones were put aside that day, and 
Homer was forgotten. When the body of Mother Shipton 
had been committed to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took the 
Innocent aside, and showed him a pair of snow-shoes, which 
he had fashioned from the old pack-saddle. 

*“There’s one chance in a hundred to save her yet,” he said, 
pointing to Pincy; “but it’s there,” he added, pointing 
toward Poker Flat. “If you can reach there in two days, 
she's safc." 

“And you?” asked Tom Simson. 

‘“'H stay here,” was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. 

“You are not going too?’’ said the Duchess, as she saw 
Mr. Oakhurst apparently waiting to accompany him. 

‘‘As far as the cafion,” he replied. He turned suddenly, 
and kissed the Duchess, leaving her pallid face aflame, and 
her trembling limbs rigid with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the storm 
agam, and the whirling snow. Then the Duchess, feeding 
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the fire, found that someone had quietly piled beside the hut 
enough fuel to last a few days longer. ‘The tears rose to her 
eyes, but she hid them from Piney. 

The women slept but litle. In the morning, looking into 
each other's faces, they read their fate. Neither spoke; but 
Pincy, accepung the position of the stronger, drew near and 
placed her arm around the Duchess’s waist. They kept this 
atutude for the rest of the day. That nicht the storm 
reached its greatest fury, and, rending asunder the protecting 
pines, invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves unable to feed the 
fire, which gradually died away. As the embers slowly 
blackened, the Duchess crept Closer to Piney, and broke the 
silence of many hour: “Piney, can you pray?” 

“No, dear,” said Piney, simply. 

The Duchess, without knowing exactl why, felt relieved, 
and, putting her head upon Piney'’s shoulder, spoke no 
more. And so reclining, the younger and purer pillowing 
the head of her soiled sisters upon her virgin breast, they fell 
asleep 

The wind dulled as atat feared to waken them. Peathery 
drifts of snow, shaken from the long pine-boughs, flew like 
white-winged birds, and settled about them as they slept. 
The moon through the nited Clouds looked down upon what 
had been the camp But all human stain, all trace of carthly 
travail, was hidden beneath the spotless mantle mercifully 
flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they waken 
when vone and footwteps broke the silence of the camp. 
And when pitying fingers brushed the snow from (heir wan 
faces you could scarcely have told, from the equal peace 
that dwelt upon them, which was she that had sinned. 
Even the law of Poker Flat recognised this, and turned away, 
leaving them sull locked in cach other's arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest pine- 
trees, they found the deuce of clubs pinned tu the bark with a 
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bowie-knife. It bore the following, written in pencil, in a 
firm hand:— 


t 


BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 


JOHN OAKHURST, 


WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23RD OF NOVEMBER, 1850, 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850. 


} 


And pulseless and cold, with a derringer by his side and a 
bullet in his heart, though still calm as in life, beneath the 
snow lay he who was at once the strongest and yct the 
weakest of the outcasts of Poker Flat. 


5 Re Recheciiectedied 


JOHN HABBERTON 


(1842~1910) 
++ 
HELEN'S BABIES 


T mw first cause, so far as it can be determined, of the exist- 
ence of this book may be found in the following Ietter, written 
by my only married sister, and received by me Harry 
Burton, salesman of white goods, bachelor, aged twenty- 
eight, and received just as [owas trying to decide where I 
should spend a fortmight’s vacation: 


“Hiurtemess, June 05, 1&pg 

“Drar Harry Remembering that you are always com. 
plaining that vou never have a chance to read, and knowing 
that vou won't get it this summer, if you spend your vacation 
among people of your own set, [write to ask you to Come up 
here. ] admit that Iam not wholly disinterested in inviting 
you. The truth is, Tom and I are invited to spend a fort- 
night with my old schoolmate, Alice Wayne, who, you know, 
is the dearest girl in the world, though you did't obey me 
and marry here before Frank Wayne appeared. Well, we're 
dying to go, for Ahce and Frank Hive in splendid style; but, 
as they haven't included our children in their invitation, and 
have no children of their own, we must leave Budge and 
Toddie at home. I’ve no doubt they'll be perfectly safe, for 
my girl is a jewel, and devoted to the children, but I would 
feel a great deal easier if there was a man in the house. 
Besides, there's the silver, and burglars are less likely to 
break into a house where there's a savage-looking man. 
(Never mind about thanking me for the compliment.) If 
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you'll only come up, my mind will be completely at rest. 
The children won't give you the slightest trouble; they're the 
best children in the world- everybody says so. 

‘Tom has plenty of cigars, I know, for the moncy I should 
have had for a new suit went to pay his cigar-man. He has 
some new claret, too, that fe goes into ecstacies over, though 
J can’t tell it from the vilest black ink, except by the colour. 
Our horses are in splendid condition, and so is the garden— 
you see T don’t forget your old passion for flowers. And, 
last and best, there never were so many handsome girls at 
Hillcrest as there are among the summer boarders alrcady 
here; the girls you already are acquainted with here will see 
that you meet all the newer acquisitions. 

“Reply by telegraph right away. Of course you'll say “Yes.” 

“In great haste, your loving 
“SisTFR HELEN. 


“PS. You shall have our own chamber, it Catches every 
breeze, and coy mands the finest views. The children’s room 
communicates with it; so, if anything should happen to the 
darlings at night, you'd be sure to hear them.” 


“Just the thing!” 1] ejaculated. Five minutes later I had 
telegraphed Helen my acceptance of her invitation, and had 
mentally selected books enough to busy me during a dozen 
vacations. Without sharing Helen’s belief that her boys 
were the best ones in the world, I knew them well enough to 
feel assured that they would not give me any annoyance. 
There were two of them, since Baby Phil died last fall; 
Budge, the elder, was five years of age, and had generally, 
during my flying visits to Helen, worn a shy, serious, medita- 
tive, noble face, with great, pure, penetrating cyes, that 
made me almost fear their stare. Tom declared he was a 
born philanthropist or prophet, and Helen made so free 
with Miss Muloch’s lines as to sing:— 


®Ah, the day that thes gocst a wooing, 
Budgie my boy!’ 
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Toddie had seen but three summers, and was a happy little 
know-nothing with a head full of tangled yellow hair, and a 
very pretty fancy for finding out sunbeams and dancing in 
them. I had long envied Tom his horses, his garden, his 
house, and his location, and the idea of controlling them 
for a fortnight was particularly delichtful. Tom’s taste in 
cigars and claret I had always respected, while the lady 
inhabitants of Hillcrest were, according to my memory, 
much like those of every other suburban village— the fairest 
of their sex. 

Three days later 1 made the hour and a half trip between 
New York and Hillcrest, and hired a hackman to drive me 
over to Tom's. Half a mile from my brother-in-law’s rest- 
dence, our horses shied violently, and the driver, after talking 
freely to them, turned to me and remarked: -- 

“That was one of the ‘Imps. ”’ 

“What was?” I asked. 

“That hte cuss that scared the hosses. There he is now, 
holdin’ up that piece of brushwood. "Pwould be just like his 
cheek, now, to ask me to let him nde. Here he comes, 
runmin. Wonder where tother is?) They most generally 
travel together. We call 'em the Imps, about these parts, 
because they're so uncommon likelv at mischict. Always 
theerin’ husses, or chasin’ cows, or frightenin’ chickens. Nice 
enough father an’ mother, too queer, how young ones do 
turn out!” 

As he spoke, the oflending youth came panting beside our 
camage, and in a very dirty sailor suit, and under a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, with one stocking about his ankle, and 
two shoes averaging about two buttons each, I recognised 
my nephew, Budge! About the same time there emerged 
from the bushes by the roadside a smaller boy in a green 
gingham dress, a ruffle which might once have been white, 
dirty stockings, bluc slippers worn through at the toes, and 
an old-fashioned straw turban. Thrusting into the dust of 
the road a branch from a bush, and shouting, ‘‘Here’s my 
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grass-cutter!” he ran towards us enveloped in a “pillar of 
cloud,” which might have served the purpose of Israel in 
Egypt. When he paused, and the dust had somewhat sub- 
sided, I beheld the unmistakable lincaments of the child 
Toddie! 

‘“Phey're—my nephews,” I gasped. 

“What!” exclaimed the driver. ‘By gracious! I forgot you 
were going to Colonel Lawrence's! I didn’t tell anything 
but the truth about ’cm, though; they’re smart enough, an’ 
good enough, as boys go; but they'll never dic of the com- 
plaint that children has in Sunday-school books.” 

“Budge,” said J, with all the sternness I could command, 
“do you know me?” 

The searching cyes of the embryo prophet and philan- 
thropist: scanned me for a moment, then their owner 
replied: 

“Yes; you're Uncle Harry. Did you bring us anything?” 

“Bring us anything?” echoed Toddie. 

“TD wish PE could have brought you some big whippings,” 
said I, with great severity of manner, “for behaving so badly. 
Get into this carnage.” 

“Come on, Tod,” shouted Budge, although Toddiec's 
farther car was not a yard from Budge’s mouth. “Uncle 
Harry's going to take us riding!" 

“Going to take us nding!” echoed Toddie, with the air of 
one ina reverie; both the echo and the reverie [soon 
learned were characteristics of Toddie. 

As they clambered into the carriage I noticed that each 
one carried a very dirty towel, knotted in the centre into 
what is known as a slip-noose knot, drawn very ught. After 
same moments of disgusted contemplation of these rags, 
without being in the least able to comprehend their purpose, 
1 asked Budge what those towels were for. 

“They're not towels,— they're dollies,”” promptly answered 
my nephew. 

“Goodness!” 1 exclaimed. ‘I should think your mother 
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could buy you respectable dolls, and not let you appear in 
public with those loathsome rags.”’ 

“We don’t like buyed dollies,” explained Budge. ‘“These 
dollies is lovely; mine's name is Mary, an’ Toddie's 1s 
Marfa.” 

'*Marfa?”’ I queried. 

‘Yes; don’t you know about 


‘Marfa and Mary's jus’ gone along 
Jo mng dem charmun’ bells,’ 


that them Jubilees sings about?” 

“Oh, Martha, you mean?” 

“Yes, Marfa that’s what Isay. Toddie’s dolly’s got brown 
eyes, an’ my dolly’s got blue eyes.” 

“ET want to shee yours watch,” remarked Toddie, smatc hing 
at-my chain, and rolling into my lap. 

“Oh oo ee, so do I,” shouted Budge, hastening to occupy 
one knee, and in Wansitu wiping his shoes on my trousers and 
the skirts of my coat. Each imp put an arm about me to 
steady himself, as P produced my three-hundred-dollar time- 
keeper, and showed them the dial. 

“TP want to see the wheels go round,” said Budge. 

“Want to shee wheels go wound,” echoed ‘Toddie. 

“NO; TD can't open my watch where there's $0 much dust,” 
IT said. 

“What for?” inquired Budge. 

“Want to shee the wheels go wound,” repeated Toddie. 

“The dust gets inside the watch and spoils it,” I explained. 

“Want to shee the wheels go wound,” said Toddie once 
more. 

“T tell you IT can't, Toddie,” said I, with considerable 
aspenity. “Dust spoils watches.”’ 

The innocent grey eyes looked up wonderingly, the dirty 
but pretty lips parted slightly, and Toddie murmured: — 

"Want to shee the wheels go wound.” 
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I abruptly closed my watch, and put it into my pocket. 
Instantly Toddic’s lower lip commenced to turn outward, 
and continued to do so until I seriously feared the bony 
portion of his chin would be exposed to view. Then his lower 
jaw dropped; and he cnied:- - 

“Ah -h-h- h- h—h-- h— want—to—shee—the wheels— 
go wou -ound.”’ 

“Charles” (Charles is his baptismal name),—‘‘Charles,”’ I 
exclaimed, with some anger, “stop that noise this instant! 
Do you hear me?” 

“Vey 000 00° 00- O0O— ahoo- ahoo.” 

“Phen stop it.” 

“Wants to shee 

‘*Poddic, I've got some candy in my trunk, but I won't give 
you a bitaf you don't stop that infernal noise.” 

“Well, I wants to shee wheels go wound. Ah -ah—h--h - 
h he 

*’Toddie, dear, don't cry so. Here's some ladies coming 
In a carriage; you wouldn't let than see you crying, would 
you? You shall see the wheels go round as soon as we get 
home.” 

A carriage containing a couple of ladies was rapidly 
approaching as Toddie again raised his voice. 

“Ah h---h--wants to shee wheels- - " 

Madly I snatched my watch from my pocket, opened the 
case, and exposed the works to view. The other carriage was 
mecting our, and [dropped my head to avoid meeting the 
glance of the unknown occupants, for my few moments of 
contact with my dreadful nephews had made me feel in- 
expressibly unneat. Suddenly the carriage with the ladics 
stopped. | heard my own name spoken, and, raising my head 
quickly (encountering Budgie’s bullet head ea route, to the 
scrious disarrangement of my hat), I looked into the other 
carriage. There, erect, fresh, neat, composed, bright-cycd, 
fair-faced, smiling and observant,—she would have been all 
this, even if the angel of the resurrection had just sounded 
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his dreadful trump,—sat Miss Alice Mayton, a lady who 
for about a ycar I had been adoring from afar. 

“When did you arrive, Mr. Burton?” she asked, ‘“‘ and how 
long have you been officiating as child’s companion? 
You're certainly a happy-looking trio—so unconventional. 
I hate to see children all dressed up and stiff as litdle manni- 
kins, when they go out to ride. And you look as if you'd been 
having such a good ume with them.” 

“{.—I assure you, Miss Mavton,” said I, “that my experience 
has been the exact reverse of a pleasant one. If King Herod 
were yet alive I'd volunteer as an executioner, and engage to 
deliver two interesting corpses at a moment's notice.” 

“You dreadful wretch!" exclaimed the lady. “Mother, let 
me make you acquainted with Mir. Burton, Helen Law- 
rence’s brother. How is your sister, Mr. Burton?” 

“I don't know,” I replied; “she has gone with her husband 
on a fortaight’s visit to Captain and Mrs. Wayne, and [ve 
been silly enough to promise to have an eye to the place 
while thev're away.” 

“Why, how dehehtfull!’ exclaimed Miss Mayton. “Such 
horses! Such flowers! Suck a cook.” 

“And such children,” said 7, glaring suggestuvely at the 
Imps, and rescuing from Toddie a handkerchief which he 
had extracted from my pocket, and was waving to the 
breese. 

“Why, they're the best children in the world. Helen told 
me so the first ume I met her this season. Children will be 
children, you know. We had three little cousins with us last 
summer, and I'm sure they made me look years older than | 
really am.” 

“How young you must be, then, Miss Mayton!’ said I. 1 
suppose I looked at her as if I meant what I said, for, 
although she inclined her head and said, ‘‘Oh, thank you,” 
she didn’t seem to turn my compliment off in her usual 
invulnerable style. Nothing happening in the course of 
conversation ever discomposed Alice Mayton for more than 
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a hundred seconds, however, so she soon recovered her 
usual expression and self-command, as her next remark 
fully indicated. 

“T believe you arranged the floral decorations at the St. 
Zephaniah’s Fair, last winter, Mr. Burton? ’Twas the most 
tasteful display of the season. I don’t wish to give any hints, 
but at Mrs. Clarkson’s, where we're boarding, there’s not a 
flower in the whole garden. I break the Tenth Command- 
ment dreadfully every time I pass Col. Lawrence’s garden. 
Good-bye, Mr. Burton.” 

“Ah, thank you; I shall be delighted. Good-bye.” 

“OF course you'll call,” said Miss Mayton, as her carnage 
started; “it’s dreadfully stupid here - no men except on 
Sundays.” 

] bowed assent. In the contemplation of all the shy poss- 
bilities which my short chat with Miss Mayton had sug- 
gested, Thad quite forgotten mv dusty clothing and the two 
living causes thereof, While in Misys Mayton’s presence the 
imps had preserved perfect silence, but now their tongues 
were loosened. 

“Unde Harry,” said Budge, “do you know how to make 
whistles?” 

“Ucken Hawwy, murmured Toddic, “does you love dat 
lady?” 

“No, Toddic, of course not.” 

“Then you's baddy man, an’ de Lord won't Iet you go to 
heaven if you don't love peoples.” 

¥'es, Budge,” 1 answered hastily, “I do know how to make 
whistles, and you shall have one.” 

‘‘Lord don’t like mans what don’t love peoples,” reiterated 
Toddie. 

“All right, Toddie,” said I. “DU see if I can't please the 
Lord some way. Driver, whip up, won't you? I’m ina hurry 
to turn these youngsters over to the girl, and ask her to drop 
them into the bath.” 

I found Helen had made every possible arrangement for 
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my comfort. My room commanded exquisite views of 
mountain slope and valley, and even the fact that the imps’ 
bedroom adjoined mine gave me comfort, for I thought of 
the pleasure of contemplating them while they were asleep, 
and beyond the power of tormenting their deluded uncle. 

At the supper-table Budge and Toddie appeared cleanly 
clothed and in their rightful faces. Budge seated himself at 
the table; Toddie pushed back his high chair, climbed 
into it, and shouted: — 

“Put my legs under ze tabo.” 

Rightfully construing this remark as a request to be moved 
to the table, I fulfilled his desire. ‘The girl poured tea for me, 
and milk for the children, and reured, and then I remem- 
bered, to my dismay, that Helen never had a servant in the 
dining-room, except upon grand occasions, her idea being 
that servants retail to their friends the cream of the private 
conseration of the family circle. In principle [agreed with 
her, but the penalty of the practical application, with these 
two little cormorants on my hands, was greater suffering 
than any Thad ever been called upon to endure for princi- 
ple’s sake; but there was no help for it. To resignedly rapped 
on the table, bowed my head, said, ““For what we are about 
to receive, the Lord make us thankful,” and asked Budge 
whether he ate bread or bis uit. 

“Why, we ain't asked no blessin’ yet,” said he. 

“Yes, I did, Budge,” said I. “Didn't you hear me?” 

“Do vou mean what you said just now?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that was no blessin’ at all. Papa never 
says that kind of a blessin’.”’ 

‘What does papa say, may I ask?” I inquired with becoming 
meckness. 

“Why, papa says, ‘Our Father, we shank thee for this food: 
mercifully remember with us all the hungry and needy 
to-day, for Chnst's sake, Amen.” That's what he says.” 

“It means the same thing, Budge.” 
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**f don’t think it does; and Toddie didn’t have no time to 
say Ais biessin’. I don’t think the Lord’ll like it if you do it 
that way.” 

“Yes, he will, old boy; He knows what people mean.” 

“Well, how can He tell what Toddie means if Toddie 
can't say anything?”’ 

‘“‘Wantsh to shay my blessin’,”” whined Toddic. 

It was enough; my single encounter with Toddic had 
taught me to respect the young gentleman’s force of charac- 
ter. So again ] bowed my head, and repeated what Budge 
had reported as “‘papa’s bliessin’,’”’ Budge kindly prompting 
me where my memory failed. ‘The moment I began, ‘Toddie 
commenced to jabber rapidly and loud, and the instant the 
Amen” was pronounced he raised his head, and remarked 
with evident satisfaction: - 

“TD shed my blessin’ favo timesh.”’ 

And Budge said gravely: - 

“Now | wuess we're all right."’ 

The supper was an exquisite one, but the appetites of those 
dreadful children effectually prevented my enjoying the 
repast. I hastily retired, called the girl, and instructed her to 
see that the children had cnough to cat, and were put to bed 
immediately after, then PE lit a cigar and strolled into the 
garden. The roses were justin bloom, the air was full of the 
perfume of honcysuckles. the rhododendrons had not dis- 
appeared, while To saw promise of the carly unfolding of 
many other pet flower of mine, I confess that 1 took a care- 
ful survey of the garden to see how fine a bouquet IT might 
make for Miss Mayton, and was so abundantly satisfied with 
the material before me that | longed to begin the work at 
once, but that 1t would seem too hasty for true genulity. So 
1 paced the paths, my hands behind my back, and my face 
well hidden by fragrant clouds of smoke, and went into 
wondering and reveries. I wondered if there was any sense 
in the language of flowers of which I had occasionally scen 
mention made by silly writers; I wished I had learned it if it 
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had any meaning; I wondered if Miss Mayton understood it. 
At any rate, I fancied I could arrange flowers to the taste of 
any lady whose face I had ever seen; and for Alice Mayton I 
would make something so superb that her face could not help 
lighting up when she beheld it. I imagined just how her 
bluish-grey cyes would brighten, her cheeks would redden,— 
not with sentiment, not a bit of it; but with genuine pleasure, 
—how her strong lips would part slightly and disclose sweet 
lines not displayed when she held her features well in hand. 
I —I, a clear-headed, driving, successful salesman of white 
goads-—actually wished I might be divested of all ninetecnth- 
century abilitics and characteristics, and be one of those 
fairies that only silly girls and crazy pocts think of, and might, 
unseen, behold the mecting of my flowers with this highly 
cultivated specimen of the only sort of flowers our cities 
produce. What flower did she most resemble? A lily?—no; 
too - not exactly too bold, but too—too~-well, I couldn't 
think of the word, but clearly it wasn't bold. A_ rose! 
Certainly, not like those glorious but blazing remontants, 
nor yct like the shy, delicate, ethereal tea-roses with their 
tender sugyestions of colour. Like this perfect Gloire de 
Diyon, perhaps; strong, vigorous, self-asserting, among its 
more delicate sisterhood; yet shapely, perfect in outline and 
development, exquisite, enchanting in its never fully- 
analysed tints, yet compelling the admiration of everyone, 
and recalling its admirers again and again by the unspoken 
appeal of its own perfection—its unvarying radiance. 

** Ah—h—h—h—ee—ce—ce—ee— ceo—oo—vo0— 00—-00 " 
came from the window over my head. Then came a shout 
of—*Uncle Harry!” in a voice I recognised as that of Budge. 
I made no reply: there are moments when the soul is full of 
utterances unfit to be heard by childish ears. “Uncle 
Har-rayf’ repeated Budge, Then I heard a window-blind 
open, and Budge exclaiming:— 

“Uncle Harry, we want you to come and tell us stories.”’ 

T turned my ¢yes upward quickly, and was about to send a 
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savage negative in the same direction, when I saw in the 
window a face unknown and yet remembered. Could those 
great, wistful cyes, that angelic mouth, that spiritual ex- 
pression, belong to my nephew Budge? Yes, it must be—cer- 
tunly that super-celestial nose and those enormous cars 
never belonged to anyone else. I turned abruptly, and 
entered the house, and was reccived at the head of the stair- 
way by two little figures in white, the larger of which re- 
murked:— - 

‘We want you to tell us stories. papa always does nights.” 

“Very well, jump into bed - what kind of stories do you 
like?” 

“Oh, "bout Jonah,” said Budge. 

‘Bout Jonah,” echoed Toddic. 

“Well, Jonah was out in the sun one day, and a gourd-vine 
grew up all of a sudden, and made it nice and shady for 
him, and then it all faded as quick as it came.” 

A dead silence prevailed for a moment, and then Budge 
indignantly remarked: 

“That ain't Jonah a bit) J know ‘bout Jonah.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” said 1. “Then maybe you'll be so 
good as to enlighten me?" 

“Muh?” 

“Ttsvou know about Jonah, tell me the story, I'd really en- 
joy listening to it.” 

“Well,” said Budge, “once upon a ume the Lord told 
Jonah to go to Nineveh and tell the people they was all bad. 
But Jonah didn't want to go, so he went on a boat that was 
going to Joppa. And then there was a big storm, an’ it 
rained an’ blowed and the big waves went as high as a 
house. An’ the sailors thought there must be somebody on 
the beat that the Lord didn't hike. An’ Jonah said he guessed 
‘ce was the man. So they picked him up and troed him in the 
ocean, an’ I don’t think it was well for ‘em to do that after 
Jonah told the troof. An’ a big whale was coming along, 
an’ he was awful hungry, cos the litde fishes what he likes to 
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eat all went down to the bottom of the ocean when it began 
to storm, and whales can't go to the bottom of the ocean, cos 
they have to come up to breeve, an’ little fishes don't. An’ 
Jonah found "twas il dark inside the whale, and there 
wasn’t any fire there, an’ it was all wet, an’ he couldn’t take 
off his clothes to dry, cos there wasn’t no place to hang ’em, 
and there wasn’t no windows to look out of, nor nothing to 
eat, nor nothin’ nor nothin’ nor nothin’. So he asked the 
Lord to let him out, and the Lord was sorry for him, an’ he 
made the whale go up close to the land, an’ Jonah jumped 
right out of his mouth, an’ wasn't he glad? An’ then he went 
to Nineveh, an’ done what the Lord told him to, and he 
ought to have done it in the first place if he had known what 
was good for him.” 

“Done first payshe, know what's dood for him,” asserted 
Toddie, in support of his brother's assertion. “Tell us 
*nudder story.” 

"Oh, no, sing us a song,” suggested Budge. 

“Shing us shong,” echoed Toddie. 

I searched my mind, for a song, but the only one which 
came promptly was “L’Appari,” several bars of which | gave 
my juvenile audience, when Budge interrupted me, saying:-— 

“T don't think that’s a very good song.” 

“Why not, Budge?” 

“Cos T don't. I don’t know a word what you're talking 
*bout.”’ 

“Shing ‘bout “Glory, glory, hallelulyah, suggested 
Toddie, and I meckly obeyed. The old air has a wonderful 
influence over me. I heard it in Western camp-meetings 
and negro-cabins when I was a boy; I saw the 22d Massa- 
chusetts march down Broadway, singing the same air during 
the rush to the front, during the carly days of the war; I 
have heard it sung by warrior tongues in nearly every 
Southern State; I heard it roared by three hundred good old 
Hunker Democrats as they escorted New York’s first 
coloured regiment to their place of embarkation; my old 
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brigade sang it softly, but with a swing that was terrible in 
its carnestness, as they lay behind their stacks of arms just 
before going to action; I have heard it played over the 
grave of many a dead comrade; thé semi-mutinous —th 
cavalry became peaceful and patriotic again as their band- 
master played the old air after having asked permission to 
try Ats hand on them; it is the same that burst forth spon- 
tancously in our barracks, on that glorious morning when 
we learned that the war was over, and it was sung, with 
words adapted to the occasion, by some good rebel friends 
of mine, on our first social mecting after the war. All these 
recollections came hurrying into my mind as I sang, and 
probably excited me beyond my knowledge, for Budge 
suddenly remarked: 

“Don’t sing that all day, Uncle Harry; you sing so loud, it 
hurts my head.” 

“Beg your pardon, Budge.” said T. “Good-night.” 

“Why, Uncle Harry, are you going? You didn’t hear us 
say our prayers papa always does.” 

“Oh! Well, go ahead.” 

“You must say yours first,” said Budge; ‘that’s the way 
papa does.” 

“Wery well," satd I, and I] repeated St. Chrysostom’s 
prayer, from the Episcopal service. 1 had hardly said 
“Amen.” when Budge remarked: - 

“My papa don't say any of them things at all; I don’t think 
that's a very good prayer.” 

“Well, you say a good prayer, Budge.” 

“AL right." Budge shut his cyes, dropped his voice to the 
most perfect tone of supplicauon, while his face seemed fit 
for a sleeping angel; then he said:— 

“Dear Lord, we thank you for Ictun' us have a good ume 
to-day, an’ we hope all the litde boys everywhere have had 
good times too. We pray you to take care of us an’ everybody 
else to-night, an’ don’t let 'em have any trouble. Oh yes, an’ 
Uncle Harry’s got some candy in his trunk, cos he said so 
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in the carriagce,—we thank you for letan’ Uncle Harry come 
to see us, an’ we hope he's got lots of candy—lots an’ piles. 
An’ we pray you to take good care of all the poor little boys 
and girls that haven't got any papas an’ mammas an’ Uncle 
Harrys an’ candy and beds to sleep in. An’ take us all to 
Heaven when we dic, for Christ’s sake. Amen. Now give us 
the candy, Uncle Harry.” 

‘Hush, Budge; don’t Toddie say any prayers?” 

“Oh, yes; go on, Ted.” ; 

Toddie closed his cyes, wriegled, twisted, breathed hard 
and quick, acting generally as if prayers were principally a 
matter of physical exertion. At last he began: — 

"Dee Lord, not make me sho bad, an’ besh mamma, an’ 
papa, an’ Budgie, an’ doppity,' an’ both boggies,' an’ all 
good people in dish house, and everybedy else, an’ my 
dolly. A a- men!" 

“Now give us the candy,’ said Budge, with the usual echo 
from Toddie. 

I hastily extracted the candy from my trunk, gave some to 
each boy, the recipients fairly shrieking with delight, and 
onee more said good-night. 

“Oh, you didn’t give us any pennies,” said Budge. “Papa 
gives us some to put in our banks, every might.” 

“Well, T haven't got any now— wait until to-morrow.” 

“Then we want drinks.”’ 

“Pl let Maggie bring you dink.” 

“Want my dolly,”” murmured ‘Toddie. 

I found the knotted towels, took the dirty things up gingerly 
and threw them upon the bed. 

“Now want to shee wheels go wound,” said Toddie. 

T hurried out of the room and slammed the door. I looked 
at my watch—1it was half-past aght; | had spent an hour 
and a half with those dreadful children. They were funny, 
to be sure—I found myself laughing in spite of my indigna- 
tion. Sull, if they were to monopolise my time as they had 

’ Grandfather. 2 Grandmothers. 
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already done, when was I to do my reading? Taking Fiske’s 
Gosmu Philosophy from my trunk, I descended to the back 
parlour, lit a cigar and a student-lamp, and began to read. 
I had not fairly commenced when I heard a patter of small 
feet, and saw my elder nephew before me. There was sorrow- 
ful protestation in every line of his countenance, as he ex- 
claimed: — 

“You didn’t say ‘Good-bye’ nor ‘God bless you,’ nor any- 
thing.” : 

“Oh good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

“God bless you.” 

“God bless you.” 

Budge seemed waiting for something else. Atlast he said: — 

“Papa says, “God bless every body.” 

“Well, God bless everybody.” 

“God bless everybody,” responded Budge, and turned 
silently and went upstairs. 

“Bless your tormenting honest litde heart,’ [said to my- 
self; “af men trusted God as you do your papa, how hittle 
business there'd be for preachers to do.”’ 


The night was a perfect one. The pure, fresh air, the per- 
fume of the flowers, Che music of the insect Choir in the trees 
and shrubbery ~- the very season itself seemed to forbid my 
reading philosophy, so 1 laid Fiske aside, delighted myself 
with a few rare bits from Paul Hayne's new volume of poems, 
read a few chapters of One Summer, and finally sauntered off 
to bed. My nephews were slumbering sweetly; it seemed 
impossible that the pure, exquisite, angelic faces before me 
belonged to my tormentors of a few hours before. As I lay 
on my couch I could see the dark shadow and rugged crest 
of the mountain; above it, the silver stars against the blue, 
and below it the rival lights of the fire-flies against the dark 
background formed by the mountain itself. No rumbling of 
wheels tormented me, nor any of the thousand noises that 
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fill city air with the spirit of unrest, and I fell into a wonder 
almost indignant that sensible, comfort-loving beings could 
live in horrible New York, while such delightful rural homes 
were so near at hand. Then Alice Mayton came into my 
mind, and then a customer; later, stars and trademarks, 
and bouquets, and dirty nephews, and fire-flics and bad 
accounts, and railway tickets, and candy and Herbert 
Spencer, mixed themselves confusingly in my mind. Then 
a vision of a proud angel, in the most fashionable attire, 
and a modern carriage, came and banished them all by 
its perfect radiance, and I was sinking in the most blissful 
unconsciousness-- 

“Ah~h—h--h- h--h-oo- 008 00 -- O0--Ce-- Ce- Co! 

“Sh -he- hl’ DT hissed. 

The warning was heeded, and TI soon relapsed into oblivion, 

“Ah h--h-h oo—o0—ce--e¢ — ¢¢-- RE ce." 

*Toddic, do you want uncle to whip you?” 

“NOL! 

Then Ire stall” 

“Well, Pvc lost my dolly, an’ PE tant find her anywhere.’ 

“Well, Pil find her for you ain the morning.” 

“Oo oo ce T wants my dolly.” 

“Well, Ttell you Vi find her for you in the morning.” 

“T want her naiw---00 - 00." 

“You can’t have her now, so you can go to sleep.” 

“Oh-—oo - 00-- 00-- ce.” 

Springing madly to my fect, I started for the offender's 
room. [ encountered a door ajar by the way, my forehead 
being first to discover it. TL ground my teeth, lita candle, and 
said something— no matter what. 

“Oh, you said a bad swear!" ejaculated Toddie; “you 
won't go to heaven when you die.” 

“Neither will you, if you howl like a little demon all night. 
Are you going to be quict, now?” 

“Yesh, but I wants my dolly.” 

‘I don’t know where your dolly is—do ‘you suppose I'm 
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going to search this cntire house for that confounded 
dolly?”’ 

“Tan t Sounded. I wants my dolly.” 

“I don't know where it is; you don’t think I stole your dolly, 
do you?” 

“Well, | wants it, in de bed wif me.” 

“Charles,” said J, ‘when you arise in the morning, I hope 
your doll will be found. At present, however, you must be 
resigned, and go to sleep. Vl cover you up nicely;” here I 
began to rearrange the bed-clothing, when the fateful dolly, 
source of all my woes, tumbled out of them. Toddie clutched 
it, his whole face lighting up with affectionate delight, and 
he screamed: - 

“Oh, dare is my dee dolly: tum to your own papa, dolly, 
an’ Tl dove you.” 

And that ridiculous child was so completely satisfied by his 
outlay of affection Ghat my own indignation gave place to 
genuine artistic pleasure. One can ure of even beautiful 
pictures, though, when he is not fully awake, and is holding 
a candle in a draught of air; so I covered my nephews and 
returned to my own room, where [ mused upon the contra- 
dictoriness of childhood until I fell asleep. 

In the morning IT was awakened very carly by the light 
streaming in the window, the blinds of which I had left open 
the night before. The air was alive with bird-songs, and the 
eastern sky was flushing with ant which no painter's canvas 
ever caught. But ante-sunrise skies and songs are not fit 
subjects for the continued contemplation of men who read 
until midnight; su I hastily closed the blinds, drew the shade, 
dropped the curtains, and lay down again, dreamily thank- 
ing Heaven that I was to fall asleep to such exquisite music. 
I am sure that I mentally forgave all my cnemies as I 
dropped off into a most delicious deze, but the sudden 
realisauon that a light hand was passing over my check 
roused me to savage anger in an instant. I sprang up, and 
saw Budge shrink timidly away from my bedside. 
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‘I was only a-loving you, cos you was good, and brought us 
candy. Papa lets us love him whenever we want to—every 
morning he does.” 

‘As carly as this?” demanded I. 

“Yes, just as soon as we can see, if we want to.” 

Poor Tom! [ never could comprehend why, with a good 
wife, a comfortable income, and a clear conscience, he need 
always look thin and worn—worse than he ever did in 
Virginia woods or Louisiana swamps. But now I knew all. 
And yet, what could one do? That child's eyes and voice, 
and his expression, which exceeded in sweetness that of any 
of the angels I had ever imagined,—that child could coax a 
man to do more self-forgetting deeds than the shortening of 
his precious slecping-hours amounted to. In fact, he was 
fast divesting me of my rightful sleepiness, so I kissed him 
and said: -- 

“Run to bed, now, dear old fellow, and Ict uncle go to 
sicep again. After breakfast I'll make you a whistle.” 

“Oh, will you?” The angel turned into a boy at once. 

“Yes; now run along.” 

** A loud whistle —a real Joud one?” 

"Yes, but not if you don't go nght back to bed.” 

The sound of little footsteps receded as [ turned over and 
closed my cycs. Speedily the bird-song seemed to grow 
fainter; my thoughts dropped to picces; I seemed to be 
fioating on fleecy clouds, in company with hundreds of 
cherubs with Budge's features and night-drawers— 

“Uncle Harry!’ 

May the Lord forget the prayer I put up just then! 

“Uncle Harry!” 

“PH discipline you, my fine little boy,’”’ thought I. ‘Per- 
haps, ‘f [let you shriek your abominable little throat hoarse, 

you'll learn better than to torment your uncle, that was just 
getting ready to love you dearly.” 

“Uncle Har—rey!”’ 

“Howl away, you little imp,” thought I. “You've got me 
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wide awake, and your lungs may suffer for it.”” Suddenly I 
heard, although in sleepy tones, and with a lazy drawl, 
some words which appalled me. The murmurer was 
Toddie: 

Want—-shee—wheels—go—wound.” 

' “Budge!” I shouted, in the desperation of my dread lest 
Toddic too might wake up, ‘what do you want?” 

‘Uncle Harry!” 

“WHAT!”? 

“Uncle Harry, what kind of wood are you going to make 
the whistle out of?” 

“T won't make any at all —Il cut a big stick and give you a 
sound whipping with it, for not keeping quict as I told you 
to.” 

“Why, Uncle Harry, papa don’t whip us with sticks—he 
spanks us.” 

Heavens! Papa! papa! papa! Was IT never to have done 
with this eternal quotation of “papa”? I was horrified to 
find mysclf gradually conceiving a dire hatred of my excellent 
brother-in-law. One thing was certain, at any rate: sleep 
was no longer possible; so T hastily dressed, and went into 
the garden, Among the beauty and the fragrance of the 
flowers, and in the delicious morning air, I succeeded in re- 
gaining my temper, and was delighted, on answering the 
breakfast-bell, two hours later, to have Budge accost: me 
with: 

“Why, Uncle Harry, where was you? We looked all over 
the house for you, and couldn’t find a speck of you.”’ 

The breakfast was an excellent one. I afterward learned 
that Helen, dear old girl, had herself prepared a bill of fare 
for every meal I should take in the house. As the table talk 
of myself and nephews was not such as could do harm 
by being repeated, 1 requested Maggie, the servant, 
to wait upon the children, and I accompanied my request 
with a small treasury note. Relieved, thus, of all responsi- 
bility for the dreadful appetites of my nephews, I did full 
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justice to the repast, and even regarded with some interest 
and amusement the industn of Budge and Toddie with 
their any forks and spoons Vhey ate rapidly for a while, 
but soon their appetites weakened, and their tongues were 
unloosed 

“Orchken Haws. remarked Toddie, “daysh an awfoo 
funny chunt up ‘tars awfoo dig Chunt: T show itvou after 
brepspup "' 

*Toddie s a silly hitthe boy, said Budyec, “he always says 
brepspup for brekbuy*? 

“Oh! What docs he mean by chunt, Budye?”’ 

“Deuces he means trunks rephed my oldest nephow 

Recollections ot my childish deheht in rummaging an old 
trunk itseems a century ago that PE didiat) caused me to 
sme ssmpathcoueally at) Poddie to his apparent great 
dehght How dehghttal itis to stake a svmpathetie Chord im 
Child-nature, thought TP, how quickly the infant ove compre- 
hends the look which precedes the verbal expression of an 
ideal Dear Toddie! for vear we might siti at one table 
cateless af cach others words, but the casual mention of one 
of thy delights has suddenly brought our souls mito that 
swcetest of all human commumons  thatonc which doubt- 
less bound the Master himsclf to that aposde who was other- 
wise apparently the weakest among the Chosen twalve So An 
awiuo funny chunt” seemed to anmihilate suddenly all 
differences of age, condition, and experrence between the 
wee boy and myself, and 

A dirctul thought struck me) [dashed upstairs and into my 
room Yes, he did mean my trunk TP could see nodiing funny 
about it- quite the contrary The bond of sympathy 
between my nephew and myself was suddenly broken 
Looking at the matter from the comparauve distance which 
afew weeks have placed between that day and this, I can 
see that I was unable to consuder the scene before me with a 
calm and unprejudiced mind | am now satsfied that the 

+ Breakfast. 
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sudden birth and hasty decease of my sympathy with Toddie 
were striking instances of human inconsistency. My soul 
had gone out to his because he loved to rummage in trunks 
and because I imagined he loved to see the monument of 
incongruous material which resulted from such an operation; 
the scene before me showed clearly that I had nightly 
divined my nephew's nature. And yct my selfish instincts 
hastened to obscure my soul’s vision, and to prevent that 
yoy which should ensue when ‘Faith is lost in full fruiuon.” 

My trunk had contained nearly everything, for while a 
campaigner T had learned to reduce packing to an exact 
science. Now, had there been an atom of pride in my com- 
position ]> might have glorified myself. for it certainly 
seemed as if the heap upon the floor could never have come 
out of a single trunk. Clearly, Toddie was more ‘of a 
general connoisseur than an amateur in packing. The 
method of his work 1 quickly discerned and the discovery 
threw some light upon the size of the heap in front of my 
trunk. A dress-hat and its case, when their natural relation- 
ship ts dissolved, occupy nearly twice as much space as 
before, even if the former contains a blac king-box not usually 
kept in it, and the Jatter contains a few cigars soaking in bay 
rum. ‘The same might be said of a portable dressing-case and 
its contents, bought for me in Vienna by a brother ex- 
soldier, and designed by an old continental campaigner to 
be perfection itself. ‘The straps which prevented the cover 
from falling entirely back had been cut, broken, or parted 
in same way, and in its hollow lay my dress-coat, tightly 
rolled up. Snatching it up with a violent exclamation, and 
unrolling it, there dropped from it-—-one of those infernal 
dolls. 

At the same time a howl was sounded from the doorway. 

‘You tookted my dolly out of her cradle—I want to wock ! 
my dolly. -oo—oo-—oo—ee—ce—ce—”” 

“You young scoundrel,” I screamed—yes, howled, I was so 

2 Rock. 
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enraged—‘‘I've a great mind to cut your throat this minute. 
What do you mean by meddling with my trunk?” 

““[—doc— know.”” Outward turned ‘Toddie’s lower lip; I 
believe the sight of it would move a Bengal tiger to pity, but 
no such thought occurred to me just then. 

‘What madc you do 1t?”’ 

**Be—cause.” 

Because what?” 

“T doe - know.” 

Just then a terrific roar arose from the garden. Looking 
out, [saw Budge with a bleeding finger upon one hand, and 
my razor in the other; he afterwards explained he had been 
making a boat, and that knife was bad to him. ‘To apply 
adhesive plaster to the cut was the work of but a minute, and 
I had barely completed this surgical operation when ‘Tom's 
gardener-coachman appeared, and handed me a Ietter. 
It was addressed in Helen’s well-known hand, and read as 
lollows (the passages in brackets were my own comments): 


“Broomparr, June 21, 2875, 


“Dian Harry:- [I'm ven happy in the thought that you 
are with my darling children, and although I'm having a 
lovely ume here, Toften wish Twas with you. (Ump so do 
I] IT want you to know the litde treasures real well, (Thank 
vou, but Pdon’t think [care to extend the acquaintanceship 
farther than ts absolutely necessary.] [Dt seems to me so un- 
natural that relauves know so lle of those of their own 
blood, and especially of the innocent little spirits. whose 
existence is almost unheeded. [Not when there's unlocked 
trunks standing about, sis. ] 

“Now T want to ask a favour of you. When we were buys 
and girls at home, you used to talk perfect oceans about 
physiognomy, and phrenology, and unrrring signs of 
character. 1 thought it was all nonsense then, but if you 
believe any of it row, 1 wish you'd study the children, and 
give me your well-considered opinion of them. [Perfect 
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demons, ma’am; imps, rascals, born to be hung—both of 
therm. | 

“T can't get over the feeling that dear Budge is born for 
something grand. [Grand nuisance.] He is sometimes so 
thoughtful and so absorbed that I almost fear the result of 
disturbing him; then he has that faculty of perseverance 
which seems to be the only thing some men have lacked to 
make them great. [He certainly has it; he exemplified it 
while I was trying to get to sleep this morning. ] 

‘’Toddie is going to make a poet or a musician or an artist. 
(That's so; all abominable scamps take to some artistic pur- 
suit as an excuse for loafing.) His fancies take hold of him 
very strongly. [They do they do; ‘shee wheels go wound,’ 
for instance.] He has not Budgie's sublime carnestness, but 
he doesn’t need it; the irresisable force with which he is 
drawn toward whatever is beatiful compensates for the lack. 
[Ah perhaps that explains his operauion with my trunk.] 
But T want your own opinion, for T know you make more 
careful distinction in character than T do. ° 

“Delighting myself with the idea that I deserve most of the 
credit for the lots of reading you will have done by this time 
and hoping I shall soon have a line telling me how my dar- 
lings are, 1 am, as ever, 

“Your loving sister, 
“Heten.” 


Seldom have T been so roused by a letter as Twas by this 
one, and never did I promise myself more genuine pleasure 
in writing a reply. 1 determined that it should be a master- 
piece of analysis and of calm yet forcible expression of 
opinion. 

Upon one step, at any rate, 1 was positively determined. 
Calling the girl, 1 asked her where the key was that locked 
the door between my room and the children. 

**Please, sir, Toddie threw it down the well.” 

“Is there a cocksmith in the village?” 
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“No, sir; the nearest one is at Paterson." 

“Is there a screw-driver in the house?” 

“Ves, ar” 

“Bring it to me, and tell the coachman to get ready at once 
to drive me to Paterson.” 

The s rew-dniver was brought, and with it PE removed the 
lock, got into the carriage, and told the driver to take me to 
Paterson by the hill-road one of the most beautiful roads 
in Ameria 

Paterson!” exclaimed Budge. “Oh, there's a candy-store 
in that town; come on, Poddie.” 

“Will sou?” thougbteT, snatching the whip and giving the 
hones acat. “Nocif/ can help it. The idea of having such 
adrive spoiled by the clatter of sucA a couple!’ 

Away went the horses, and up rose a piercing shrick and a 
terrible roar. It seemed that both children must have been 
mortally hurt, and T looked out hastily, only to see Budge 
and ‘Poddie running after the Cartiage, and crying pitifully. 
It was too piutul,  Teould not have proceeded without them 
event they had been afflicted with smal pox. Phe driver 
stopped of his own accord, he seemed to know the child- 
ren’s wavy and their results, and Po helped Budge and 
Toddiein, meekly hoping that the eye of Providence was 
upon mie, and thatso self-sacmficing an act would be duly 
passed to my credit. As we reached the hill-road, my kind- 
new to my nephews seemed to assume greater proportions, 
for the vacw before me was incapressibly beautiful. The ait 
was perfectly clear, and acrow two score towns IT saw the 
great metropolis itself, the silent city of Greenwood beyond 
it, the bay, the narrows, the sound, the two silvery rivers 
lying between me and the Palisades, and even, across and to 
the south of Brooklyn, the ocean itself. Wonderful effects of 
light and shadow, picturesque masses, composed of detached 
buildings, so far distant that they seemed to be huddled 
tugether; gnm factories turned to beautiful palaces by the 
dazzling reflecuon of sunlight from their window panes; 
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great ships seeming in the distance to be toyboats floating 
idly; with no sign of life perceptible, the whole scene 
recalled the fairy stories, read in my youthful days, of en- 
chanted cities, and the illusion was greatly strengthened by 
the dragon-like shape of the roof of New York’s new post- 
office, lying in the centre of everything, and seeming to brood 
over all. 

“Uncle Harry!” 

Ah, that was what [ expected! 

“Uncle Harry!” 

“Well, Budge?” 

“TY always think that looks like heaven.” 

“What does?” 

“Why, all that, from here over to that other sky way 
back there behind everything, I mean. And I think that” 
(here he pointed toward what probably was a photo- 
grapher'’s roof light)---“ that place where it’s so shiny, is 
where God stays.”’ 

Bless the child! The scene had suggested only elfindom to 
me, and yct I prided myself on my quick sense of artistic 
eflects. 

‘An’ over there where that awful bright dale speck is,” 
continued Budge, “that's where dear little brother Phillie 
is; Whenever I look over there, J see him putting his hand 
out.” 

“Dee ‘ittle Phillie went to s’cep in a box, and the Lord took 
him to heaven,” murmured Toddie, putting together all he 
had seen and heard of death. Then he raised his voice, and 
exclaimed:— 

“Ocken Hawwy, you know what Iz’he goin’ do when I be’s 
big man? Iz’‘he goin’ to have hosses an’ tarndge, an’ Iz’he 
goin’ to wide over all ze chees an’ all ze houses, an’ all ze 
world an’ evvyfing. An’ whole lots of litde birdies is comin’ 
in my tarridge an’ sing songs to me, an’ you can come too if 
you want to, an’ we'll have ice-cream an’ ’trawberries, an’ 
see ‘ittle fishes swimmin’ down in ze water, an’ we'll get a 
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g’cat big house that’s all p'itty on the outshide an’ all p'itty 
on the inshide, and ic ll all be ours and we'll do just evvyfing 
we want to.” 

*Toddie, you're an idealist.” 

“fot a ‘dealshe.” 

*Toddy's a goosev-gander,”” remarked Budge, with great 
gravity. “Unele Harry, do vou think heaven's as nice as that 
place over there?” 

"Yes, Budge, a great deal nicer.” 

Then whe don't we die an’ go there? T don’t want to go on 
nin’ forever an’ ever. TP don't see why we don’t die right 
aways: [think we've lived cnourh of davs.” 

“The Lord wants us to hive until we get good and strong and 
smart, and doa great deal of good before we dic, old fellow -- 
that’s why we don't die right away.” 

“Well, I want to see dear httle Phillie, an’ ifthe Lord won't 
let hum wome down here, [E think he might let me die an’ go 
to heaven. Little Philhe always Laughed when PE jumped for 
him. Unele Harry, angels has wings, don’t they?” 

“Some people think they have, old boy.” 

"Well, Tohinaw they don't, cost Philhe had wings | know 
he d fly right down here an’ see me. So they don't.” 

“But maybe he has to go somewhere else, Budge, or maybe 
he comes and you can’t see him. We can't see angels with 
our eves, vou know.” 

“Then what made the Hebrew children in the fiery 
furnace sec one? “Their eves were just like ours, wasn’t they? 
I don’t care; T want to see dear litde Phillie awful much. 
Uncle Harry, if I went to heaven, do you know what 
I'd do?" 

"What sould vou do, Budge?” 

“Why, after I saw little Phillie, 'd go right up to the Lord 
an’ give him a great big hug.” 

“What for, Budge?” 

“Oh, cos he Iets us have nice umes, an’ gave me my mam- 
ma an’ papa, an’ Phillie—but he took him away again—an’ 

15° 
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Toddie, but Toddie’s a dreadful bad boy sometimes, 
though.” 

“Very true, Budge,”’ said I, remembering my trunk and the 
object of my ride. 

“Uncle Harry, did you ever see the Lord?” 

‘“‘No, Budge; he has been very close to me a good many 
times, but I never saw him.” 

“Well, J have; I see him every time I look up in the sky, and 
there ain’t nobody with me.” 

The driver crossed himself and whispered, ‘‘He’s foriver 
a-sayin’ that, an’ be the powers, I belave him. Sometimes 
ye’d think that the howly saints thimselves was a-sphakin 
whin that bye gits to goin’ on that way.” 

It was wonderful. Budge’s countenance seemed too pure to 
be of the carth as he continued to express his ideas of the 
better land and its denizens. As for Toddie, his tongue was 
going incessantly, although in a tone scarcely audible; but 
when I chanced to catch his expressions they were so droll 
and fanciful that I took him upon my lap that I might hear 
him more distinctly. I even detected myself in the act of 
examining the mental draft of my proposed letter to Helen, 
and of being ashamed of it. But neither Toddie’s fancy nor 
Budge’s spirituality caused me to forget the principal object 

of my ride. 1 found a locksmith and left the lock to be fitted 

with a key; then we drove to the Falls. Both boys discharged 
valleys of questions as we stood by the gorge, and the fact 
that the roar of the falling water prevented me from hearing 
them did not cause them to relax their efforts in the least. 1 
walked to the hotel for a cigar, taking the children with me. 
I certainly spent no more than three minutes in selecting 
and lighting a cigar, and asking the bar-keeper a few 
questions about the Falls; but when I turned, the children 
were missing, nor could I see them in any direction. Sud- 
denly before my cyes rose from the nearer brink of the gorge 
two yellowish discs, which | recognised as the hats of my two 
nephews; then I saw between the discs ard me two small 
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figures lying upon the ground. I was afraid to shout, for fear 
of scaring them, if they happened to hear me. I bounded 
across the grass, industriously raving and praying by turns. 
They were lying on their stomachs and looking over the edge 
of the cliff. 1 approached them on tip-toe, threw myself 
upon the ground, and grasped a foot of each child. 

‘Oh Uncle Harry!” screamed Budge in my ear as I dragged 
him close to me, kissing and shaking him alternately, “I 
hunged over more than Toddie did.” 

‘“‘Well, I—J-—-I—I—I—I—I hunged over a good deal, any 
how,” said Toddie, in self-defence. 


That afternoon I devoted to making a bouquct for Miss 
Mayton, and a most delightful occupation I found it. It was 
no florist’s bouquet, composed of only a few kinds of flowers, 
wired upon sticks, and arranged according to geometric 
pattern. I used many a rare flower too shy of bloom to 
recommend itself to florists; I combined tints almost as 
numerous as the flowers were, and perfumes to which city 
bouquets are utter strangers. Arranging flowers is a favour- 
ite pastime of mine, but upon this particular occasion I 
enjoyed my work more than I had ever done before. Not 
that I was in love with Miss Mayton; a man may honestly 
and strongly admire a handsome, brilliant woman without 
being in love with her; he can delight himself in trying to 
give her pleasure without feeling it necessary that she shall 
give him herself in return. Since I arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, I have always smiled sarcastically at the mention of 
the generosity of men who were in love; they have seemed 
to me rather to be asking an immense price for what they 
offered. I had no such feeling toward Miss Mayton. There 
have been heathens who have offered gifts to goddesses out 
of pure adoration, and without any idea of ever having the 
exclusive companionship of their favourite divinities. | 
never offered Miss Mayton any attention which did not put 
me into closer sympathy with these same great-souled old 
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Pagans, and with such Christians as follow their good 
example. With each new grace my bouquet took on my 
pleasure and satisfaction increased at the thought of how she 
would enjoy the completed evidence of my taste. 

At length it was finished, but my delight suddenly became 
clouded by the dreadful thought, ‘‘What will folks say?” 
Had we been in New York instead of Hillcrest no one but the 
florist, his messenger, the lady, and myself would know if I 
sent a bouquet to Miss Mayton; but in Hillcrest, with its 
several hundred native-born gossips, and its acquaintance of 
everybody with everybody else and their affairs,—I feared 
talk. Upon the discretion of Mike, the coachman, I could 
safely rely; I had already confidentially conveyed sundry 
bits of fractional currency to him, and informed him of one 
of the parties at our store whose family Mike had known in 
Old Erin; but everyone knew where Mike was employed; 
everyone knew—mysterious, unseen, and swift are the ways 
of communication in the country!—that I was the only 
gentleman at present residing at Colonel Law- 
rence’s. Ah! I had it. I had seen in one of the library 
drawers a small pasteboard box, shaped like a band-box— 
doubtless that would hold it. I found the box—it was of just 
the size I needed. I dropped my card into the bottom,—no 
danger of a lady not finding the card accompanying a gift 
of flowers,—neatly fitted the bouquet in the centre of the 
box, and went in search of Mike. He winked cheeringly as I 
explained the nature of his errand, and he whispered:— 

*“T’Il do it as clane as a whistle, your honor. Mistress Clark- 
son’s cook an’ mesilf understhand each other, an’ I’m used to 
goin’ up the back way. Dhivil a man can see but the angels, 
an’ they won’t tell.” 

‘Very well, Mike; here’s a dollar for you; you'll find the box 
on the hat-rack, in the hall.” 

Half an hour later, while I sat in my chamber window, 
reading, I beheld Mike, cleanly shaved, dressed and brushed, 
swinging up the road, with my box balanced on one of his 
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enormous hands. With a head full of pleasing fancies, I went 
down to supper. My new friends were unusually good. 
Their ride seemed to have toned down their boisterousness 
and elevated their little souls; their appetites exhibited no 
diminution of force, but they talked but little, and all that 
they said was smart, funny, or startling—so much so that 
when, after supper, they invited me to put them to bed, I 
gladly accepted the invitation. Toddie disappeared some- 
where, and came back very disconsolate. 

“‘Can’t find my dolly’s k’adle,” he whined. 

“‘Never mind, old pet,” said I, soothingly. “‘Uncle will ride 
you on his foot.”’ 

“But I want my dolly’s k’adle,”’ said he, piteously rolling 
out his lower lip. 

I remembered my experience when Toddie wanted to 
“‘shee wheels go wound,” and I trembled. 

‘‘Toddie,” said I, in a tone so persuasive that it would be 
worth thousands a year to me, as a salesman, if I could only 
command it at will, ‘“don’t you want a ride on uncle’s back?”’ 

“No; want my dolly’s k’adle.”’ 

“Don’t you want me to tell you a story?”’ 

For a moment Toddie’s face indicated a terrible internal 
conflict between Old Adam and Mother Eve, but curiosity 
finally overpowered natural depravity, and Toddie mur- 
mured: 

““Yesh.”’ 

*‘What shall I tell you about?” 

‘Bout Nawndeark.”’ 

“About what?” 

‘*He means Noah an’ the ark,”’ exclaimed Budge. 

‘‘Datsh what J shay—Nawndeark,”’ declared Toddie. 

‘Well,’ said I, hastily refreshing my memory by picking up 
the Bible,—for Helen, like most people, is pretty sure to for- 
get to pack her Bible when she runs away from home for a 
few days,—‘‘well, once it rained forty days and nights, and 
everybody was drowned from the face of the earth excepting 
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Noah, a righteous man, who was saved with all his family, 
in an ark which the Lord commanded him to build.” 

“Uncle Harry,” said Budge, after contemplating me with 
open eyes and mouth for at least two minutes after I had 
finished, “‘do you think that’s Noah?” 

“Certainly, Budge; here’s the whole story in the Bible.” 

“Well, J don’t think it’s Noah one single bit,”’ said he, with 
increasing emphasis. 

“I’m beginning to think we read different Bibles, Budge; 
but let’s hear your version.” 

“Huh?” 

‘Tell me about Noah, if you know so much about him.” 

**T will, if you want me to. Once the Lord felt so uncomfort- 
able cos folks was bad that he was sorry he ever made any- 
body, or any world or anything. But Noah wasn’t bad—the 
Lord liked him first-rate, so he told Noah to build a big ark, 
and then the Lord would make it rain so everybody should 
be drownded but Noah an’ his little boys an’ girls, an’ 
doggies an’ pussies an’ mamma-cows, an’ little-boy-cows an’ 
little-girl-cows an’ hosses an’ everything—they’d go in the 
ark an’ wouldn’t get wetted a bit, when it rained. An’ Noah 
took lots of things to eat in the ark—cookies, an’ milk, an’ 
oatmeal, an’ strawberries, an’ porgies an’—oh, yes; an’ plum- 
puddin’s an’ pumpkin-pies. But Noah didn’t want every- 
body to get drownded, so he talked to folks an’ said, ‘It’s 
goin’ to rain awful pretty soon; you’d better be good, an’ 
then the Lord’ll let you come into my ark.’ An’ they jus’ 
said, “Oh, if it rains we’ll go in the house til it stops;’ an’ 
other folks said, ‘We ain’t afraid of rain—we’ve got an um- 
brella.’? An’ some more said, they wasn’t goin’ to be afraid 
of just a rain. But it did rain though, an’ folks went in their 
houses, an’ the water camein, an’ they went up stairs, an’ the 
water came up there, an’ they got on the tops of the houses, 
an’ up in big trees, an’ up in mountains, an’ the water went 
after *°em everywhere an’ drownded everybody, only just 
except Noah and the people in the ark. An’ it rained forty 
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days an’ nights, an’ then it stopped, an’ Noah got out of the 
ark, an’ he and his little boys an’ girls went wherever they 
wanted to, and everything in the world was all theirs; there 
wasn’t anybody to tell ’°em to go home, nor no Kindergarten 
schools to go to, nor no bad boys to fight ’em, nor nothing. 
Now tell us ’nother story.” 

I determined that I would not again attempt to repeat 
portions of the Scripture narrative—my experience in that 
direction had not been encouraging. I ventured upon a war 
story. 

“(Do you know what the war was?’’ I asked by way of 
reconnaissance. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Budge, ‘‘papa was there, an’ he’s got a 
sword; don’t you see it, hangin’ up there?” 

Yes, I saw it, and the difference between the terrible field 
where last I saw Tom’s sword in action, and this quiet room 
where it now hung, forced me into a reverie from which I was 
aroused by Budge remarking:— 

““Ain’t you going to tell us one?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Budge. One day while the war was going on, 
there was a whole lot of soldiers going along a road, and they 
were as hungry as they could be; they hadn’t had anything 
to eat that day.” 

“Why didn’t they go into the houses, and tell the people 
they was hungry? That’s what J do when I goes along 
roads.” 

““Because the people in that country didn’t like them; the 
brothers and papas and husbands of those people were 
soldiers, too; but they didn’t like the soldiers I told you about 
first, and they wanted to kill them.” 

“I don’t think they were a bit nice,” said Budge, with con- 
siderable decision. 

‘‘Well, the first soldiers wanted to kill them, Budge.” 

“‘Then they was all bad, to want to kill each other.” 

“‘Oh, no, they weren’t; there were a great many real good 
men on both sides.” 
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Poor Budge looked sadly puzzled, as he had an excellent 
right to do, since the wisest and best men are sorely per- 
plexed by the nature of warlike feeling. 

“Both partics of soldiers were on horseback,” I continued, 
“and they were near cach other, and when they saw each 
other they made their horses run fast, and the bugles blew, 
and the soldiers all took their swords out to kill each other 
with, when just then a little boy, who had been out in the 
woods to pick berries for his mamma, tried to run across the 
road, and caught his toe some way, and fell down, and cried. 
Then somebody halloed ‘Halt! very loud, and all the horses 
on one side stopped, and them somebody else halloed 
‘Halt! and a Jot of bugles blew, and every horse on the 
other side stopped, and one soldier jumped off his horse, 
and picked up the little boy,—he was only about as big as 
you, Budge,—and tried to comfort him; and then a soldier 
from the other side came up to look at him, and then more 
soldiers came from both sides to look at him; and when he 
got better and walked home, the soldiers all rode away, 
because they didn’t feel like fighting just then.” 

“Oh, Uncle Harry! I think it was an awful good soldier 
that got off his horse to take care of that poor little boy.” 

*“Do you, Budge? who do you think it was?” 

“YT dunno.” 

“It was your papa.” 

“Oh—h—h—h—h!”’ If Tom could have but seen the ex- 
pression upon his boy’s face as he prolonged this exclamation, 
his loss of one of the grandest chances a cavalry officer ever 
had would nct have seemed so great to him as it had done 
for years. He seemed to take in the story in all its bearings, 
and his great eyes grew in depth as they took on the far- 
away look which seemed too earnest for the strength of an 
earthly being to support. 

But Toddie,—he who a fond mamma thought endowed 
with art sense—Toddie had throughout my recital the air 
of a man who was musing on some affair of his own, and 
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Budge’s exclamation had hardly died away, when Toddie 
commenced to weave aloud an extravaganza wholly his 
own. 

“‘When J was a soldier,’ he remarked, very gravely, “I 
had a coat an’ a hat on, an’ a muff, an’ a little knake ' wound 
my neck to keep me warm, an’ it wained, an’ hailed, an’ 
*tormed, an’ I felt bad, so I whallowed a sword an’ burned 
me all down dead.” 

‘“‘And how did you get here?” I asked, with interest pro- 
portioned to the importance of Toddie’s last clause. 

“Oh, I got up from the burn-down dead, an’ comed right 
here. An’ I want my dolly’s k’adle.” 

O persistent little dragon! If you were of age, what a for- 
tune you might make in business! 

“Uncle Harry, I wish my papa would come home right 
away,” said Budge. 

‘“‘Why, Budge?” 

‘I want to love him for bein’ so good to that poor little boy 
in the war.” 

“Ocken Hawwy, I wants my dolly’s k’adle, tause my 
dolly’s in it, an’ I want to shee her;” thus spake Toddie. 

“Don’t you think the Lord loved my papa awful much for 
doin’ that sweet thing, Uncle Harry?” asked Budge. 

“Yes, old fellow, I feel sure that he did.” 

“Lord lovesh my papa vewy much, so I love ze Lord vewy 
much,” remarked Toddie. “‘An’ I wants my dolly’s k’adle 
an’ my dolly.” 

' “Toddie, I don’t know where either of them are—I can’t 
find them now—do wait until morning, then Uncle Harry 
will look for them.” 

“I don’t see how the Lord can get along in heaven without 
my papa, Uncle Harry,” said Budge. 

‘Lord takesh papa to heaven, an’ Budgie an’ me, and we'll 
go walkin’ an’ see ze Lord, an’ play wif ze angels’ wings, an’ 
hazh good timsh, an’ never have to go to bed at all, at all.” 

1 Snake: tippet. 
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Pure-hearted little innocents! compared with older people 
whom we endure, how great thy faith and how few thy 
faults! How superior thy love— 

A knock at the door interrupted me. “Come in!” I 
shouted. 

In stepped Mike, with an air of the greatest secrecy, 
handed me a letter and the identical box in which I had sent 
the flowers to Miss Mayton. What could it mean? I hastily 
opened the envelope, and at the same time Toddie shricked: 

“Oh, darsh my dolly’s k’adle—dare tizh!’’ snatched and 
opened the box, and displayed—his doll! My heart 
sickened, and did not regain its strength during the perusal 
of the following note:— 


“‘Miss Mayton herewith returns to Mr. Burton the package 
which just arrived with his card. She recognises the contents 
as a portion of the apparent property of one of Mr. Burton’s 
nephews, but is unable to understand why it should have 
been sent to her. 


“June 20, 1875.” 


*“Toddie,” I roared, as my younger nephew caressed his 
loathsome doll, and murmured endearing words to it, 
“‘where did you get that box?” 

“On the hat-wack,”’ replied the youth, with perfect fear- 
lessness, “I keeps it in ze book-case djawer, an’ somebody 
took it way, an’ put nasty ole flowers in it.” 

‘‘Where are those flowers?” I demanded. 

Toddie looked up with considerable surprise, but promptly 
replied :— 

“TI froed *°em away—don’t want no ole flowers in my dolly’s 
k’adle. That’s ze way she wocks—see!’’ And this horrible 
little destroyer of human hopes rolled that box back and 
forth with the most utter unconcern, as he spoke endearing 
words to the substitute for my beautiful bouquet! 

To say that I looked at Toddie reprovingly is to express my 
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feelings in the most inadequate language, but of language 
in which to express my feelings to Toddie I could find abso- 
lutely none. Within two or three short moments I had dis- 
covered how very anxious I really was to merit Miss May- 
ton’s regard, and how very different was the regard I wanted 
from that which I had previously hoped might be accorded 
me. It seemed too ridiculous to be true that I, who had for 
years had dozens of charming lady acquaintances, and yet 
had always maintained my common-sense and self-control; 
I, who had always considered it unmanly for a man to 
specially interest himself in any lady until he had an 
income of five thousand a year; I, who had skilfully and 
many times argued that life-attachments, or attempts 
thereat, which were made without a careful preliminary 
study of the mental characteristics of the partner desired 
was the most unpardonable folly,—J had _ transgressed 
every one of my own rules, and, as if to mock me for 
any pretended wisdom and care, my weakness was made 
known to me by a three-year-old marplot and a hidcous 
rag doll! 
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AMBROSE BIERCE 
(1842-1914) 
ae 
(I) 
A HORSEMAN IN THE SKY 


ONE sunny afternoon in the autumn of the year 1861, a 
soldier lay in a clump of laurel by the side of a road in West- 
ern Virginia. He lay at full length, upon his stomach, his 
feet resting upon the tocs, his head upon the left forearm. His 
extended right hand loosely grasped his rifle. But for the 
somewhat methodical disposition of his limbs and a slight 
rhythmic movement of the cartridge box at the back of 
his belt, he might have been thought to be dead. He was 
asleep at his post of duty. But if detected he would be dead 
shortly afterward, that being the just and legal penalty of his 
crime. 

The clump of laurel in which the criminal lay was in the 
angle of a road which, after ascending, southward, a steep 
acclivity to that point, turned sharply to the west, running 
along the summit for perhaps one hundred yards. There 
it turned southward again and went zigzagging downward 
through the forest. At the salient of that second angle was 
a large flat rock, jutting out from the ridge to the northward, 
ayeloking the deep valley from which the road ascended. 
The rock capped a high cliff; a stone dropped from its outer 
edge would have fallen sheer downward one thousand feet 
to the tops of the pines. The angle where the soldier lay was 
on another spur of the same cliff. Had he been awake he 
would have commanded a view, not only of the short arm of 
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the road and the jutting rock but of the entire profile of the 
cliff below it. It might well have made him giddy to look. 

The country was wooded everywhere except at the bottom 
of the valley to the northward, where there was a small 
natural meadow, through which flowed a stream scarcely 
visible from the valley’s rim. This open ground looked 
hardly larger than an ordinary door-yard, but was really 
several acres in extent. Its green was more vivid than that 
of the inclosing forest. Away beyond it rose a line of giant 
cliffs similar to those upon which we are supposed to stand 
in our survey of the savage scene, and through which the 
road had somehow made its climb to the summit. The con- 
figuration of the valley, indeed, was such that from our point 
of observation it seemed entirely shut in, and one could not 
but have wondered how the road which found a way out of 
it had found a way into it, and whence came and whither 
went the waters of the stream that parted the meadow two 
thousand feet below. 

No country is so wild and difficult but men will make it a 
theatre of war; concealed in the forest at the bottom of that 
military rat trap, in which half a hundred men in possession 
of the exits might have starved an army to submission, lay 
five regiments of Federal infantry. They had marched all the 
previous day and night and were resting. At nightfall they 
would take to the road again, climb to the place where 
their unfaithful sentinel now slept, and, descending the other 
slope of the ridge, fall upon a camp of the enemy at about 
midnight. Their hope was to surprise it, for the road led to 
the rear of it. In case of failure their position would be peril- 
ous in the extreme; and fail they surely would should accident 
or vigilance apprise the enemy of the movement. 

The sleeping sentinel in the clump of laurel was a young 
Virginian named Carter Druse. He was the son of wealthy 
parents, an only child, and had known such ease and cultiva- 
tion and high living as wealth and taste were able to com- 
mand in the mountain country of Western Virginia. His 
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home was but a few miles from where he now lay. One 
morning he had risen from the breakfast table and said, 
quietly but gravely: ‘‘Father, a Union regiment has arrived 
at Grafton. I am going to join it.” 

The father lifted his leonine head, looked at the son a mo- 
ment in silence, and replied: ‘“‘Go, Carter, and, whatever may 
occur, do what you conceive to be your duty. Virginia, to 
which you are a traitor, must get on without you. Should we 
both live to the end of the war, we will speak further of the 
matter. Your mother, as the physician has informed you, is 
in a most critical condition; at the best she cannot be with us 
longer than a few weeks, but that time is precious. It would 
be better not to disturb her.” 

So Carter Druse, bowing reverently to his father, who 
returned the salute with a stately courtesy which masked a 
breaking heart, Icft the home of his childhood to go soldier- 
ing. By conscience and courage, by deeds of devotion and 
daring, he soon commended himself to his fellows and his 
officers; and it was to these qualities and to some knowledge 
of the country that he owed his selection for his present peril- 
ous duty at the extreme outpost. Nevertheless, fatigue had 
been stronger than resolution, and he had fallen asleep. 
What good or bad angel came in a dream to rouse him from 
his state of crime who shall say? Without a movement, 
without a sound, in the profound silence and the languor of 
the late afternoon, some invisible messenger of fate touched 
with unsealing finger the eyes of his consciousness—whis- 
pered into the ear of his spirit the mysterious awakening 
word which no human lips have ever spoken, no human 
memory ever has recalled. He quietly raised his forehead 
from his arm and looked between the masking stems of the 
laurels, instinctively closing his right hand about the stock 
of his rifle. 

His first feeling was a keen artistic delight. On a colossal 
pedestal, the cliff, motionless at the extreme edge of the 
capping rock and sharply outlined against the-sky, was an 
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equestrian statue of impressive dignity. The figure of the 
man sat the figure of the horse, straight and soldierly, but 
with the repose of a Grecian god carved in the marble which 
limits the suggestion of activity. The grey costume har- 
monised with its aerial background; the metal of accoutre- 
ment and caparison was softened and subdued by the 
shadow; the animal’s skin had no points of high light. A 
carbine, strikingly foreshortened, lay across the pommel of 
the saddle, kept in place by the right hand grasping it at the 
“grip”; the left hand, holding the bridle rein, was invisible. 
In silhouette against the sky, the profile of the horse was cut 
with the sharpness of a cameo; it looked across the heights 
of air to the confronting cliffs beyond. The face of the rider, 
turned slightly to the left, showed only an outline of temple 
and beard; he was looking downward to the bottom of the 
valley. Magnified by its lift against the sky and by the 
soldier’s testifying sense of the formidableness of a near 
enemy, the group appeared of heroic, almost colossal, size. 
For an instant Druse had a strange, half-defined feeling 
that he had slept to the end of the war and was looking upon 
a noble work of art reared upon that commanding cminence 
to commemorate the deeds of an heroic past of which he had 
been an inglorious part. The feeling was dispelled by a 
slight movement of the group; the horse, without moving 
its feet, had drawn its body slightly backward from the 
verge; the man remained immobile as before. Broad awake 
and keenly alive to the significance of the situation, Druse 
now brought the butt of his rifle against his cheek by cauti- 
ously pushing the barrel forward through the bushes, 
cocked the piece, and glancing through the sights, covered a 
vital spot of the horseman’s breast. A touch upon the trigger 
and all would have been well with Carter Druse. At that 
instant the horseman turned his head and looked in the 
direction of his concealed foeman—seemed to look into his 
very face, into his eyes, into his brave compassionate heart. 
Is it, then, so terrible to kill an enemy in war—an enemy 
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who has surprised a secret vital to the safety of one’s self and 
comrades—an enemy more formidable for his knowledge 
than all his army for its numbers? Carter Druse grew deathly 
pale; he shook in every limb, turned faint, and saw the 
statuesque group before him as black figures, rising, falling, 
moving unsteadily in arcs of circles in a fiery sky. His hand 
fell away from his weapon, his head slowly dropped until his 
face rested on the leaves in which he lay. This courageous 
gentleman and hardy soldier was near swooning from 
intensity of emotion. 

It was not for long; in another moment his face was raised 
from carth, his hands resumed their places on the rifle, his 
forefinger sought the trigger; mind, heart, and eyes were 
clear, conscience and reason sound. He could not hope to 
capture that enemy; to alarm him would but send him dash- 
ing to his camp with his fatal news. The duty of the soldier 
was plain: the man must be shot dead from ambush—without 
warning, without a moment’s spiritual preparation, with 
never so much as an unspoken prayer, he must be sent to his 
account. But no—there is a hope; he may have discovered 
nothing—perhaps he is but admiring the sublimity of the 
landscape. If permitted he may turn and ride carelessly 
away in the direction whence he came. Surely it will be 
possible to judge at the instant of his withdrawing whether he 
knows. It may well be that his fixity of attention—Druse 
turned his head and looked below, through the deeps of air 
downward, as from the surface to the bottom of a translucent 
sea. He saw creeping across the green meadow a sinuous 
line of figures of men and horses—some foolish commander 
was permitting the soldiers of his escort to water their beasts 
in the open, in plain view from a hundred summits! 

Druse withdrew his eyes from the valley and fixed them 
again upon the group of man and horse in the sky and again 
it was through the sights of his rifle. But this time his aim 
was at the horse. In his memory, as if they were a divine 
mandate, rang the words of his father at their parting. 
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“‘Whatever may occur, do what you conceive to be your 
duty.” He was calm now. His teeth were firmly but not 
rigidly closed; his nerves were as tranquil as a sleeping 
babe’s—not a tremor affected any muscle of his body; his 
breathing, until suspended in the act of taking aim, was 
regular and slow. Duty had conquered; the spirit had said to 
the body: ‘‘Peace, be still.”” He fired. 

At that moment an officer of the Federal force, who, in a 
spirit of adventure or in quest of knowledge, had left the 
hidden divouac in the valley, and, with aimless feet, had made 
his way to the lower edge of a small open space near the foot 
of the cliff, was considering what he had to gain by pushing 
his exploration further. At a distance of a quarter-mile 
before him, but apparently at a stone’s throw, rose from its 
fringe of pines the gigantic face of rock, towering to so great 
a height above him that it made him giddy to look up to 
where its edge cut a sharp, rugged line against the sky. At 
some distance away to his right it presented a clean, vertical 
profile against a background of blue sky to a point half of 
the way down, and of distant hills hardly less blue thence to 
the tops of the trees at its base. Lifting his eyes to the dizzy 
altitude of its summit, the officer saw an astonishing sight—a 
man on horseback riding down into the valley through the 
air! 

Straight upright sat the rider, in military fashion, with a 
firm seat in the saddle, a strong clutch upon the rein to 
hold his charger from too impetuous a plunge. From his 
bare head his long hair streamed upward, waving like a 
plume. His right hand was concealed in the cloud of the 
horse’s lifted mane. The animal’s body was as level as if 
every hoof stroke encountered the resistant earth. Its 
motions were those of a wild gallop, but even as the officer 
looked they ceased, with all the legs thrown sharply for- 
ward as in the act of alighting from a leap. But this was a 
flight! 

Filled with amazement and terror by this apparition of a 
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horseman in the sky—half believing himself the chosen scribe 
of some new Apocalypse, the officer was overcome by the 
intensity of his emotions; his Icgs failed him and he fell. 
Almost at the same instant he heard a crashing sound in the 
trees—a sound that died without an echo, and all was still. 

The officer rose to his feet, trembling. The familiar sensa- 
tion of an abraded shin recalled his dazed faculties. Pulling 
himself together, he ran rapidly obliquely away from the 
cliff to a point a half-mile from its foot; thereabout he 
expected to find his man; and thereabout he naturally 
failed. In theflecting instant of his vision his imagination had 
been so wrought upon by the apparent grace and ease and 
intention of the marvellous performance that it did not 
occur to him that the line of march of aerial cavalry is 
directed downward, and that he could find the objects of 
his search at the very foot of the cliff. A half-hour later he 
returned to camp. 

This officer was a wise man; he knew better than to tell an 
incredible truth. He said nothing of what he had seen. But 
when the commander asked him if in his scout he had 
learned anything of advantage to the expedition, he 
answered: 

“Yes, sir; there is no road leading down into this valley 
from the southward.” 

The commander, knowing better, smiled. 

After firing his shot private Carter Druse reloaded his 
rifle and resumed his watch. Ten minutes had hardly 
passed when a Federal sergeant crept cautiously to him on 
hands and knees. Druse neither turned his head nor looked 
at him, but lay without motion or sign of recognition. 

“Did you fire?”’ the sergeant whispered. 

Ves,”? 

“At what?” 

‘A horse. It was standing on yonder rock—pretty far out. 
You see it is no longer there. It went over the cliff.” , 

The man’s face was white but he showed no other sign of 
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emotion. Having answered, he turned away his face and 
said no more. The sergeant did not understand. 

“See here, Druse,”’ he said, after a moment’s silence, “‘it’s 
no use making a mystery. I order you to report. Was there 
anybody on the horse?”’ 

““Ves,”? 

““Who?”’ 

““My father.” 

The sergeant rose to his feet and walked away. “‘Good 
God!”’ he said. 


(II) 
THE AFFAIR AT COULTER’S NOTCH 


“D o you think, colonel, that your brave Coulter would like 
to put one of his guns in here?”’ the general asked. 

He was apparently not altogether serious; it certainly did 
not seem a place where any artillerist, however brave, would 
like to put a gun. The colonel thought that possibly his 
division commander meant good-humouredly to intimate 
that Captain Coulter’s courage had been too highly extolled 
in a recent conversation between them. 

““General,”’ he replied, warmly, “Coulter would like to put 
a gun anywhere within reach of those people,” with a 
motion of his hand in the direction of the enemy. 

“Tt is the only place,” said the general. He was serious, 
then. 

The place was a depression, a “‘notch,”’ in the sharp crest of 
a hill. It was a pass and through it ran a turnpike, which, 
reaching this highest point in its course by a sinuous ascent 
through a thin forest, made a similar, though less steep, 
descent toward the enemy. For a mile to the left and a mile 
to the right the ridge, though occupied by Federal infantry 
lying close behind the sharp crest, and appearing as if held 
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in place by atmospheric pressure, was inaccessible to 
artillery. There was no place but the bottom of the notch, 
and that was barely wide enough for the roadbed. From the 
Confederate side this point was commanded by two batteries 
posted on a slightly lower clevation beyond a creek, and a 
half-mile away. All the guns but one were masked by the 
trecs of an orchard; that one—it seemed a bit of impudence 
—was directly in front of a rather grandiose building, the 
planter’s dwelling. The gun was safe enough in its ex- 
posure—but only because the Federal infantry had been 
forbidden to fire. Coulter’s Notch—it came to be called so— 
was not, that pleasant summer afternoon, a place where one 
would “like to put a gun.” 

Three or four dead horses lay there, sprawling in the road, 
three or four dead men in atrim row at one side of it, and a 
little back, down the hill. All but one were cavalrymen 
belonging to the Federal advance. One was a quartermaster. 
The general commanding the division, and the colonel 
commanding the brigade, with their staffs and escorts, had 
ridden into the Notch to have a look at the enemy’s guns— 
which had straightway obscured themselves in towering 
clouds of smoke. It was hardly profitable to be curious about 
guns which had the trick of the cuttlefish, and the season of 
observation was brief. At its conclusion—a short remove 
backward from where it began—occurred the conversation 
already partly reported. “‘It 1s the only place,” the general 
repeated thoughtfully, “to get at them.” 

The colonel looked at him gravely. ‘“There is room for but 
one gun, General—one against twelve.” 

“That is true—for only one at a time,” said the com- 
mander with something like, yet not altogether like, a smile. 
“But then, your brave Coulter—a whole battery in himself.” 

The tone of irony was now unmistakable. It angered the 
colonel, but he did not know what to say. The spirit of 
military subordination is not favourable to retort, nor even 
deprecation. At this moment a young officer of artillery 
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came riding slowly up the road attended by his bugler. It 
was Captain Coulter. He could not have been more than 
twenty-three years of age. He was of medium height, but 
very slender and lithe, sitting his horse with something of 
the air of a civilian. In face he was of a type singularly 
unlike the men about him; thin, high-noscd, grcy-eyed, 
with a slight blonde moustache, and long, rather straggling 
hair of the same colour. There was an apparent negligence 
in his attire. His cap was worn with the visor a trifle askew; 
his coat was buttoned only at the sword belt, showing a 
considerable expanse of white shirt, tolerablv clean for that 
stage of the campaign. But the negligence was all in his dress 
and bearing; in his face was a look of intense interest in his 
surroundings. His grey eyes, which seemed occasionally to 
strike right and left across the landscape, like search-lights, 
were for the most part fixed upon the sky beyond the Notch; 
until he should arrive at the summit of the road, there was 
nothing else in that direction to sec. As he came opposite 
his division and brigade commanders at the roadside he 
saluted mechanically and was about to pass on. Moved by a 
sudden impulse, the colonel signed him to halt. 

“Captain Coulter,”’ he said, “the enemy has twelve pieces 
over there on the next ridge. If I rightly understand the 
general, he directs that you bring up a gun and engage 
them.”’ 

There was a blank silence; the general looked stolidly at a 
distant regiment swarming slowly up the hill through rough 
undergrowth, like a torn and draggled cloud of blue smoke; 
the captain appeared not to have observed him. Presently 
the captain spoke, slowly and with apparent effort:— 

‘On the next ridge, did you say sir? Are the guns near the 
house?”’ 

‘Ah, you have been over this road before! Directly at the 
house.” 

‘And it is—necessary—to engage them? The order is 
imperative?”’ 
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His voice was husky and broken. He was visibly paler. The 
colonel was astonished and mortified. He stole a glance at 
the commander. In that set, immobile face was no sign; it 
was as hard as bronze. A moment later the general rode 
away, followed by his staff and escort. The colonel, 
humiliated and indignant, was about to order Captain 
Coulter into arrest, when the latter spoke a few words in a 
low tone to his bugler, saluted, and rode straight forward 
into the Notch, where, presently, at the summit of the road, 
his field-glass at his eyes, he showed against the sky, he and 
his horse, sharply defined and motionless as an equestrian 
statue. The bugler had dashed down the road in the opposite 
direction at headlong speed and disappeared behind a wood. 
Presently his bugle was heard singing in the cedars, and in 
an incredibly short time a single gun with its caisson, each 
drawn by six horses and manned by its full comple- 
ment of gunners, came bounding and banging up the grade 
in a storm of dust, unlimbered under cover, and was run 
forward by hand to the fatal crest among the dead horses. A 
gesture of the captain’s arm, some strangely agile movements 
of the men in loading, and almost before the troops along 
the way had ceased to hear the rattle of the wheels, a great 
white cloud sprang forward down the slope, and with a 
deafening report the affair at Coulter’s Notch had begun. 

It is not intended to relate in detail the progress and inci- 
dents of that ghastly contest—a contest without vicissitudes, 
its alternations only different degrees of despair. Almost at 
the instant when Captain Coulter’s gun blew its challenging 
cloud twelve answering clouds rolled upward from among 
the trees about the plantation house, a deep multiple report 
roared back like a broken echo, and thenceforth to the end 
the Federal cannoneers fought their hopeless battle in an 
atmosphere of living iron whose thoughts were lightnings 
and whose deeds were death. 

Unwilling to see the efforts which he could not aid and 
the slaughter which he could not stay, the colonel had 
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ascended the ridge at a point a quarter of a mile to the left, 
whence the Notch, itself invisible but pushing up successive 
masses of smoke, seemed the crater of a volcano in thunder- 
ing eruption. With his glass he watched the enemy’s guns, 
noting as he could the effects of Coulter’s fire—if Coulter 
still lived to direct it. He saw that the Federal gunners, 
ignoring the enemy’s pieces, whose position could be deter- 
mined by their smoke only, gave their whole attention to the 
one which maintained its place in the open—the lawn in 
front of the house, with which it was accurately in line. 
Over and about that hardy piece the shells exploded at 
intervals of a few seconds. Some exploded in the house, as 
could be seen by thin ascensions of smoke from the breached 
roof. Figures of prostrate men and horses were plainly 
visible. 

“If our fellows are doing such good work with a single 
gun,” said the colonel to an aide who happened to be 
nearest, “they must be suffering like the devil from twelve. 
Go down and present the commander of that piece with my 
congratulations on the accuracy of his fire.” 

Turning to his adjutant-general he said, “Did you observe 
Coulter’s damned reluctance to obey orders?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.”’ 

“Well, say nothing about it, please. I don’t think the 
general will care to make any accusations. He will probably 
have enough to do in explaining his own connection with 
this uncommon way of amusing the rear guard of a retreat- 
ing enemy.” 

A young officer approached from below, climbing breath- 
Jess up the acclivity. Almost before he had saluted he gasped 
out: 

“Colonel, I am directed by Colonel Harmon to say that 
the enemy’s guns are within easy reach of our rifles, and 
most of them visible from various points along the ridge.” 

The brigade commander looked at him without a trace 
of interest in his expression. “I know it,” he said quietly. 
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The young adjutant was visibly embarrassed. “Colonel 
Harmon would like to have permission to silence those 
guns,’ he stammered. 

‘So should I,‘‘ the colonel said in the same tone. “Present 
my compliments to Colonel Harmon and say to him that the 
general’s orders not to fire are still in force.” 

The adjutant saluted and retired. The colonel ground his 
heel into the earth and turned to look again at the enemy’s 
guns. 

“Colonel,”’ said the adjutant-general, “I don’t know that I 
ought to say anything, but there 1s something wrong in all 
this. Do you happen to know that Captain Coulter is from 
the South?” 

*“No; was he, indeed?” 

“I heard that last summer the division which the general 
then commanded was in the vicinity of Coulter’s home— 
camped there for weeks, and——”’ 

“Listen!”? said the colonel, interrupting with an upward 
gesture. ‘Do you hear that?” 

“That” was the silence of the Federal gun. The staff, the 
orderlies, the lincs of infantry behind the crest—all had 
“heard,” and were looking curiously in the direction of the 
crater, whence no smoke now ascended except desultory 
cloudlets from the enemy’s shells. Then came the blare of a 
bugle, a faint rattle of wheels; a minute later the sharp reports 
recommenced with double activity. The demolished gun 
had been replaced with a sound one. 

“Yes,’’ said the adjutant-general, resuming his narrative, 
‘the general made the acquaintance of Coulter’s families. 
There was trouble—I don’t know the exact nature of it— 
something about Coulter’s wife. She is a red-hot Secession- 
ist, as they all are, except Coulter himself, but she is a good 
wife and high-bred lady. There was a complaint to army 
headquarters. The general was transferred to this division. 
It is oda that Coulter’s battery should afterwards have been 
assigned to it.” 
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The colonel had risen from the rock upon which they had 
been sitting. His eyes were blazing with a generous indigna- 
tion. 

“See here, Morrison,”’ said he, looking his gossiping staff 
officer straight in the face, “did you get that story from a 
gentleman or a liar?”’ 

“I don’t want to say how I got it, Colonel, unless it is 
necessary’—he was blushing a trifle—‘“‘but I'll stake my life 
upon its truth in the main.” 

The colonel turned toward a small knot of officers some 
distance away. “‘Lieutenant Williams!” he shouted. 

One of the officers detached himself from the group, and, 
coming forward, saluted, saying: “‘Pardon me, Colonel, I 
thought you had been informed. Williams is dead down there 
by the gun. What can I do, sir?” 

Lieutenant Williams was the aide who had had the pleasure 
of conveying to the officer in charge of the gun his brigade 
commander’s congratulations. 

*“Go,”’ said the colonel, ‘‘and direct the withdrawal of that 
gun instantly. Hold! I'll go myself.” 

He strode down the declivity toward the rear of the Notch 
at a break-neck space, over rocks and through brambles, 
followed by his little retinue in tumultuous disorder. At the 
foot of the declivity they mounted their waiting animals 
and took to the road at a lively trot, round a bend and into 
the Notch. The spectacle which they encountered there was 
appalling. 

Within that defile, barely broad enough for a single gun, 
were piled the wrecks of no fewer than four. They had noted 
the silencing of only the last one disabled—there had been a 
lack of men to replace it quickly. The débris lay on both 
sides of the road; the men had managed to keep an open 
way between, through which the fifth piece was now firing. 
The men?—they looked like demons of the pit! All were 
hatless, all stripped to the waist, their reeking skins black 
with blotches of powder and spattered with gouts of blood. 
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They worked like madmen, with rammer and cartridge, 
lever and lanyard. They set their swollen shoulders and 
bleeding hands against the wheels at each recoil and heaved 
the heavy gun back to its place. There were no commands; 
in that awful environment of whooping shot, exploding 
shells, shrieking fragments of iron, and flying splinters of 
wood, none could have been heard. Officers, if officers 
there were, were indistinguishable; all worked together— 
cach while he lasted—governed by the eye. When the gun 
was sponged, it was loaded; when loaded, aimed and fired. 
The colonel observed something new to his military experi- 
ence—something horrible and unnatural: the gun was 
bleeding at the mouth! In temporary default of water, 
the man sponging had dipped his sponge in a pool of his 
comradcs’ blood. In all this work there was no clashing; the 
duty of the instant was obvious. When one fell, another, 
looking a trifle cleaner, seemed to rise from the earth in the 
dead man’s tracks, to fall in his turn. 

With the ruined guns lay the ruined men—alongside the 
wreckage, under it and atop of it; and back down the road— 
a ghastly procession!—crept on hands and knees such of the 
wounded as were able to move. The colonel—he had com- 
passionately sent his cavalcade to the right about—had to 
ride over those who were entirely dead in order not to crush 
those who were partly alive. Into that hell he tranquilly 
held his way, rode up alongside the gun, and, in the obscurity 
of the last discharge, tapped upon the cheek the man holding 
the rammer, who straightway fell, thinking himself killed. 
A fiend seven times damned sprang out of the smoke to take 
his place, but paused and gazed up at the mounted officer 
with an unearthly regard, his teeth flashing between his 
black lips, his eyes, fierce and expanded, burning like coals 
beneath his bloody brow. The colonel made an authoritative 
gesture and pointed to the rear. The fiend bowed in token of 
obedience. It was Captain Coulter. 

Simultaneously with the colonel’s arresting sign, silence 
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fell upon the whole field of action. The procession of missiles 
no longer streamed into that defile of death; the enemy also 
had ceased firing. His army had been gone for hours, and 
the commander of his rear guard, who had held his position 
perilously long in hope to silence the Federal fire, at that 
strange moment had silenced his own. “‘I was not aware of 
the breadth of my authority,” thought the colonel, faceti- 
ously, riding forward to the crest to see what had really 
happened. 

An hour later his brigade was in bivouac on the enemy’s 
ground, and its idlers were examining, with something of 
awe, as the faithful inspect a saint’s relics, a score of strad- 
dling dead horses and three disabled guns, all spiked. The 
fallen men had been carried away; their crushed and broken 
bodies would have given too great satisfaction. 

Naturally, the colonel established himself and his military 
family in the plantation house. It was somewhat shattered, 
but it was better than the open air. The furniture was 
greatly deranged and broken. The walls and ceilings were 
knocked away here and there, and there was a lingering 
odour of powder smoke everywhere. The beds, the closets of 
women’s clothing, the cupboards were not greatly damaged. 
The new tenants for a night made themselves comfortable, 
and the practical effacement of Coulter’s battery supplied 
them with an interesting topic. 

During supper that evening an orderly of the escort showed 
himself into the dining-room and asked permission to speak 
to the colonel. 

‘What is it, Barbour?”’ said that officer pleasantly, having 
overheard the request. 

‘Colonel, there is something wrong in the ccllar; I don’t 
know what—somebody there. I was down there rummaging 
about.” 

“T will go down and see,” said a staff officer, rising. 

‘So will I,” the colonel said; “‘let the others remain. Lead 
on, orderly.” 
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They took a candle from the table and descended the cellar 
stairs, the orderly in visible trepidation. The candle made 
but a feeble light, but presently, as they advanced, its 
narrow circle of illumination revealed a human figure seated 
on the ground against the black stone wall which they were 
skirting, its knees elevated, its head bowed sharply forward. 
The face, which should have been seen in profile, was 
invisible, for the man was bent so far forward that his long 
hair concealed it; and, strange to relate, the beard, of a 
much darker hue, fell in a great tangled mass and lay along 
the ground at his feet. They involuntarily paused; then the 
colonel, taking the candle from the orderly’s shaking hand, 
approached the man and attentively considered him. The 
long dark beard was the hair of a woman—dead. The dead 
woman clasped in her arms a dead babe. Both were clasped 
in the arms of the man, pressed against his breast, against 
his lips. There was blood in the hair of the woman; there 
was blood in the hair of the man. A yard away lay an 
infant’s foot. It was near an irregular depression in the 
beaten earth which formed the cellar’s floor—a fresh excava- 
tion with a convex bit of iron, having jagged edges, visible 
in one of the sides. The colonel held the light as high as he 
could. The floor of the room above was broken through, the 
splinters pointing at all angles downward. “‘This casemate 
is not bomb-proof,” said the colonel gravely; it did not 
occur to him that his summing up of the matter had any 
levity in it. 

They stood about the group awhile in silence; the staff 
officer was thinking of his unfinished supper, the orderly 
of what might possibly be in one of the casks on the other 
side of the cellar. Suddenly the man, whom they had 
thought dead, raised his head and gazed tranquilly into 
their faces. His complexion was coal black; the cheeks were 
apparently tattooed in irregular sinuous lines from the eyes 
downward. The lips, too, were white, like those of a stage 
negro. There was blood upon his forehead. 
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The staff officer drew back a pace, the orderly two paces. 

“What are you doing here, my man?” said the colonel, 
unmoved. 

“This house belongs to me, sir,’ was the reply, civilly 
delivered. 

“To you? Ah; I see! And these?” 

“My wife and child. I am Captain Coulter.”’ 
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I 


H £ had been told the ladies were at church, but this was 
corrected by what he saw from the top of the steps—they 
descended from a great height in two arms, with a circular 
swecp of the most charming effect—at the threshold of the 
door which, from the long bright gallery, overlooked the 
immensc lawn. Three gentlemen, on the grass, at a distance, 
sat under the great trees, while the fourth figure showed a 
crimson dress that told as a “‘bit of colour’ amid the fresh 
rich green. The servant had so far accompanied Paul Overt 
as to introduce him to this view, after asking him if he wished 
first to go to his room. The young man declined that privi- 
lege, conscious of no disrepair from so short and easy a 
journcy and always liking to take at once a general perceptive 
possession of a new scene. He stood there a little with his 
eyes on the group and on the admirable picture, the wide 
grounds of an old country-house near London—that only 
made it better—on a splendid Sunday in June. “‘But that 
lady, who’s she?”’ he said to the servant before the man left 
him. 

“IT think she’s Mrs. St. George, sir.” 

*“Mrs. St. George, the wife of the distinguished ——” Then 
Paul Overt checked himself, doubting if a footman would 
know. 

‘“Yes, s'r—probably, sir,”’ said his guide, who appeared to 
wish to intimate that a person staying at Summersoft would 
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naturally be, if only by alliance, distinguished. His tone, 
however, made poor Overt himself feel for the moment 
scantly so. 

“‘And the gentlemen?” Overt went on. 

‘Well, sir, one of them’s General Fancourt.”’ 

‘Ah yes, I know; thank you.”’ General Fancourt was dis- 
tinguished, there was no doubt of that, for something he had 
done, or perhaps even hadn’t done—the young man couldn’t 
remember which—some years before in India. The servant 
went away, leaving the glass doors open into the gallery, 
and Paul Overt remained at the head of the wide double 
staircase, saying to himself that the place was sweet and 
promised a pleasant visit, while he leaned on the balustrade 
of fine old ironwork which, like all the other details, was of 
the same period as the house. It all went together and spoke 
in one voice—a rich English voice of the early part of the 
eighteenth century. It might have been church-time on a 
summer’s day in the reign of Queen Anne; the stillness was 
too perfect to be modern, the nearness counted so as dis- 
tance, and there was something so fresh and sound in the 
originality of the large smooth house, the expanse of beauti- 
ful brickwork that showed for pink rather than red and that 
had been kept clear of messy creepers by the law under 
which a woman with a rare complexion disdains a veil. 
When Paul Overt became aware that the people under the 
trees had noticed him he turned back through the open 
doors into the great gallery which was the pride of the place. 
It marched across from end to end and seemed—with its 
bright colours, its high panelled windows, its faded flowered 
chintzes, its quickly-recognised portraits and pictures, the 
blue-and-white china of its cabinets and the attenuated 
festoons and rosettes of its ceiling—a cheerful upholstered 
avenue into the other century. 

Our friend was slightly nervous; that went with his charac- 
ter as a student of fine prose, went with the artist’s general 
disposition to vibrate; and there was a particular thrill in the 
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idea that Henry St. George might be a member of the party. 
For the young aspirant he had remained a high literary 
figure, in spite of the lower range of production to which he 
had fallen after his first three great successes, the compara- 
tive absence of quality in his later work. There had been 
moments when Paul Overt almost shed tears for this; but 
now that he was near him—he had never met him—he was 
conscious only of the fine original source and of his own 
immense debt. After he had taken a turn or two up and 
down the gallery he came out again and descended the steps. 
He was but slenderly supplied with a certain social boldness 
—it was really a weakness in him—so that, conscious of a 
want of acquaintance with the four persons in the distance, 
he gave way to motions recommended by their not com- 
mitting him to a positive approach. There was a fine Eng- 
lish awkwardness in this—he felt that too as he sauntered 
vaguely and obliquely across the lawn, taking an indepen- 
dent linc. Fortunately there was an equally fine English 
directness in the way one of the gentlemen presently rose 
and made as if to “stalk”? him, though with an air of con- 
ciliation and reassurance. To this demonstration Paul Overt 
instantly responded, even if the gentleman were not his host. 
He was tall, straight and elderly and had, like the great 
house itself, a pink smiling face, and into the bargain a white 
moustache. Our young man met him halfway while he 
laughed and said: ““Er—— Lady Watermouth told us you 
were coming; she asked me just to look after you.” Paul 
Overt thanked him, liking him on the spot, and turned 
round with him to walk towards the others. ‘““They’ve all 
gone to church—all except us,’”’ the stranger continued as 
they went; “we’re just sitting here—it’s so jolly.’’ Overt 
pronounced it jolly indeed: it was such a lovely place. He 
mentioned that he was having the charming impression for 
the first time. 

“Ah you’ve not been here before?” said his companion. 
“It’s a nice little place—not much to do, you know.”” Overt 
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wondered what he wanted to “do”—he felt that he himself 
was doing so much. By the time they came to where the 
others sat he had recognised his initiator for a military man 
and—such was the turn of Overt’s imagination—had found 
him thus still more sympathetic. He would naturally have 
a need for action, for deeds at variance with the pacific 
pastoral scene. He was evidently so good-natured, however, 
that he accepted the inglorious hour for what it was worth. 
Paul Overt shared it with him and with his companions for 
the next twenty minutes; the latter looked at him and he 
looked at them without knowing much who they were, while 
the talk went on without much telling him even what it 
meant. It seemed indeed to mean nothing in particular; it 
wandered, with casual pointless pauses and short terrestrial 
flights, amid names of persons and places—names which, for 
our friend, had no great power of evocation. It was all 
sociable and slow, as was right and natural of a warm 
Sunday morning. 

His first attention was given to the question, privately con- 
sidered, of whether one of the two younger men would be 
Henry St. George. He knew many of his distinguished con- 
temporaries by their photographs, but had never, as hap- 
pened, seen a portrait of the great misguided novelist. One 
of the gentlemen was unimaginable—he was too young; and 
the other scarcely looked clever enough, with such mild 
undiscriminating eyes. If those eyes were St. George’s the 
problem presented by the ill-matched parts of his genius 
would be still more difficult of solution. Besides, the deport- 
ment of their proprietor was not, as regards the lady in the 
red dress, such as could be natural toward the wife of his 
bosom, even to a writer accused by several critics of sacrifi- 
cing too much to manner. Lastly Paul Overt had a vague sense 
that if the gentleman with the expressionless eyes bore the 
name that had set his heart beating faster (he also had con- 
tradictory conventional whiskers—the young admirer of the 
celebrity had never in a mental vision seen his face in so 
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vulgar a frame) he would have given him a sign of recogni- 
tion or of friendliness, would have heard of him a little, 
would know something about “‘Ginistrella,’”’ would have an 
impression of how that fresh fiction had caught the eye of 
real criticism. Paul Overt had a dread of being grossly 
proud, but even morbid modesty might view the authorship 
of “Ginistrella’” as constituting a degree of identity. His 
soldierly friend became clear enough: he was ‘‘Fancourt,”’ 
but was also ‘‘the General’’; and he mentioned to the new 
visitor in the course of a few moments that he had but lately 
returned from twenty years’ service abroad. 

‘‘And now you remain in England?” the young man asked. 

“Oh yes; P’ve bought a small house in London.” 

‘And I hope you like it,”’ said Overt, looking at Mrs. St. 
George. 

“Well, a little house in Manchester Square—there’s a limit 
to the enthusiasm ¢ha? inspires.” 

“Oh I mcant being at home again—being back in Picca- 
dilly. 

“My daughter likes Piccadilly—that’s the main thing. 
She’s very fond of art and music and literature and all that 
kind of thing. She missed it in India and she finds it in 
London, or she hopes she'll find it. Mr. St. George has 
promised to help her—he has been awfully kind to her. She 
has gone to church—she’s fond of that too—but they’ll all 
be back in a quarter of an hour. You must let me introduce 
you to her—she’ll be so glad to know you. I daresay she 
has read every blest word you’ve written.” 

“I shall be delighted—I haven’t written so very many,” 
Overt pleaded, feeling, and without resentment, that the 
General at least was vagueness itself about that. But he 
wondered a little why, expressing this friendly disposition, 
it didn’t occur to the doubtless eminent soldier té pronounce 
the word that would put him in relation with Mrs. St. 
George. If it was a question of introductions Miss Fancourt 
—apparently as yet unmarried—was far away, while the wife 
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of his illustrious confrére was almost between them. This 
lady struck Paul Overt as altogether pretty, with a surprising 
juvenility and a high smartness of aspect, something that— 
he could scarcely have said why—served for mystification. 
St. George certainly had every right to a charming wife, but 
he himself would never have imagined the important little 
woman in the aggressively Parisian dress the partner for life, 
the alter ego, of a man of letters. That partner in general, he 
knew, that second self, was far from presenting herself in a 
single type: observation had taught him that she was not 
inveterately, not necessarily plain. But he had never before 
seen her look so much as if her prosperity had deeper founda- 
tions than an ink-spotted study-table littered with proof- 
sheets. Mrs. St. George might have been the wife of a gentle- 
man who “‘kept’’ books rather than wrote them, who carried 
on great affairs in the City and made better bargains than 
those that poets mostly make with publishers. With this she 
hinted at a success more personal—a success peculiarly 
stamping the age in which society, the world of conversation, 
is a great drawing-room with the City for its antechamber. 
Overt numbered her years at first as some thirty, and then 
ended by believing that she might approach her fiftieth. 
But she somehow in this case juggled away the excess and the 
difference—you only saw them in a rare glimpse, like the 
rabbit in the conjurer’s sleeve. She was extraordinarily 
white, and her every element and item was pretty; her eyes, 
her ears, her hair, her voice, her hands, her feet—to which 
her relaxed attitude in her wicker chair gave a great pub- 
licity—and the numerous ribbons and trinkets with which 
she was bedecked. She looked as if she had put on her best 
clothes to go to church and then had decided they were 
too good for that and had stayed at home. She told a story 
of some length about the shabby way Lady Jane had treated 
the Duchess, as well as an anecdote in relation to a purchase 
she had made in Paris—on her way back from Cannes; made 
for Lady Egbert, who had never refunded the money. Paul 
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Overt suspected her of a tendency to figure great people as 
larger than life, until he noticed the manner in which she 
handled Lady Egbert, which was so sharply mutinous that 
it reassured him. He felt he should have understood her 
better if he might have met her eye; but she scarcely so much 
as glanced at him. “Ah here they come—all the good ones!” 
she said at last; and Paul Overt admired at his distance the 
return of the church-goers—several persons, in couples and 
threcs, advancing in a flicker of sun and shade at the end 
of a large green vista formed by the level grass and the over- 
arching boughs. 

“If you mean to imply that we’re bad, I protest,”’ said one 
of the gentlemen—“‘after making one’s self agreeable all the 
morning!” 

‘Ah if they’ve found you agreeable——!”’ Mrs. St. George 
gaily cried. “But if we’re good the others are better.” 

“They must be angels then,”’ said the amused General. 

“Your husband was an angel, the way he went off at your 
bidding,” the gentleman who had first spoken declared to 
Mrs. St. George. 

‘“‘At my bidding?”’ 

‘“Didn’t you make him go to church?” 

‘TI never made him do anything in my life but once—when 
I made him burn up a bad book. That’s all!’ At her 
‘*That’s all!’ our young friend broke into an irrepressible 
laugh; it lasted only a second, but it drew her eyes to him. 
His own met them, though not long enough to help him to 
understand her; unless it were a step towards this that he 
saw on the instant how the burnt book—the way she 
alluded to it!—would have been one of her husband’s 
finest things. 

“A bad book?” her interlocutor repeated. 

“I didn’t like it. He went to church because your daughter 
went,” she continued to General Fancourt. “I think it my 
duty tc call your attention to his extraordinary demonstra- 
tions to your daughter.” 
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“Well, if you don’t mind them I don’t,” the General 
laughed. 

“Tl s’ attache a ses pas. But I don’t wonder—she’s so 
charming.” 

“I hope she won’t make him burn any books!”’ Paul Overt 
ventured to exclaim. 

“If she’d make him write a few it would be more to the 
purpose,”’ said Mrs. St. George. “‘He has been of a laziness 
of late——!” 

Our young man stared—he was so struck with the lady’s 
phraseology. Her ‘Write a few’ seemed to him almost as 
good as her ‘“‘That’s all.’’ Didn’t she, as the wife of a rare 
artist, know what it was to produce one perfect work of art? 
How in the world did she think they were turned off? His 
private conviction was that, admirably as Henry St. George 
wrote, he had written for the last ten years, and especially 
for the last five, only too much, and there was an instant 
during which he felt inwardly solicited to make this public. 
But before he had spoken a diversion was effected by the 
return of the absentees. They strolled up dispersedly—there 
were eight or ten of them—and the circle under the trees 
rearranged itself as they took their place in it. They made 
it much larger, so that Paul Overt could feel—he was always 
feeling that sort of thing, as he said to himself—that if the 
company had already been interesting to watch the interest 
would now become intense. He shook hands with his hos- 
tess, who welcomed him without many words, in the manner 
of a woman able to trust him to understand and conscious 
that so pleasant an occasion would in every way speak for 
itself. She offered him no particular facility for sitting by her, 
and when they had all subsided again he found himself still 
next General Fancourt, with an unknown lady on his other 
flank. 

“‘That’s my daughter—that one opposite,” the General 
said to him without loss of time. Overt saw a tall girl, with 
magnificent red hair, in a dress of a pretty grey-green tint 
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and of a limp silken texture, a garment that clearly shirked 
every modern effect. It had therefore somehow the stamp 
of the latest thing, so that our beholder quickly took her for 
nothing if not contemporaneous. 

‘She’s very handsome—very handsome,” he repeated while 
he considered her. There was something noble in her head, 
and she appeared fresh and strong. 

Her good father surveyed her with complacency, remarking 
soon: “‘She looks too hot—that’s her walk. But she’ll be all 
right presently. Then I’]l make her come over and speak 
to you.” 

“I should be sorry to give you that trouble. If you were to 
take me over there ! the young man murmured. 

‘““My dear sir, do you suppose I put myself out that way? 
I don’t mean for you, but for Marian,” the General 
added. 

“I would put myself out for her soon enough,” Overt 
replied; after which he went on: ‘‘Will you be so good as to 
tell me which of those gentlemen is Henry St. George?”’ 

“The fellow talking to my girl. By Jove, he 7s making up 
to her—thcy’re going off for another walk.”’ 

‘Ah is that he—really?” Our friend felt a certain surprise, 
for the personage before him seemed to trouble a vision 
which had been vague only while not confronted with the 
reality. As soon as the reality dawned the mental image, 
retiring with a sigh, became substantial enough to suffer a 
slight wrong. Overt, who had spent a considerable part of 
his short life in foreign lands, made now, but not for the first 
time, the reflection that whereas in those countries he had 
almost always recognised the artist and the man of letters by 
his personal “‘type,”’ the mould of his face, the character of 
his head, the expression of his figure and even the indications 
of his dress, so in England this identification was as little as 
possible a matter of course, thanks to the greater conformity, 
the habit of sinking the profession instead of advertising it, 
the general diffusion of the air of the gentleman—the gentle- 
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man committed to no particular set of ideas. More than 
once, on returning to his own country, he had said to himself 
about people met in society: ‘‘One sees them in this place 
and that, and one even talks with them; but to find out what 
they do one would really have to be a detective.” In respect 
to several individuals whose work he was the opposite of 
“drawn to’—perhaps he was wrong—he found himself 
adding ‘No wonder they conceal it—when it’s so bad!’ He 
noted that oftener than in France and in Germany his 
artist looked like a gentleman—that is like an English one— 
while, certainly outside a few exceptions, his gentleman 
didn’t look like an artist. St. George was not one of the 
exceptions; that circumstance he definitely apprehended 
before the great man had turned his back to walk off with 
Miss Fancourt. He certainly looked better behind than any 
foreign man of letters—showed for beautifully correct in his 
tall black hat and his superior frock coat. Somehow, all the 
same, these very garments—he wouldn’t have minded them 
so much on a weekday—were disconcerting to Paul Overt, 
who forgot for the moment that the head of the profession 
was not a bit better dressed than himself. He had caught a 
glimpse of a regular face, a fresh colour, a brown moustache 
and a pair of eyes surely never visited by a fine frenzy, and 
he promised himself to study these denotements on the 
first occasion. His superficial sense was that their owner 
might have passed for a lucky stockbroker—a gentleman 
driving eastward every morning from a sanitary suburb in a 
smart dogcart. That carried out the impression already 
derived from his wife. Paul’s glance, after a moment, 
travelled back to this lady, and he saw how her own had 
followed her husband as he moved off with Miss Fancourt. 
Overt permitted himself to wonder a little if she were jealous 
when another woman took him away. Then he made out 
that Mrs. St. George wasn’t glaring at the indifferent maiden. 
Her eyes rested but on her husband, and with unmistakeable 
serenity. That was the way she wanted him to be—she liked 
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his conventional uniform. Overt longed to hear more about 
the book she had induced him to destroy. 


Il 


As they all came out from luncheon General Fancourt took 
hold of him with an “I say, I want you to know my girl!’’ 
as if the idea had just occurred to him and he hadn’t spoken 
of it before. With the other hand he possessed himself all 
paternally of the young lady. “You know all about him. 
I’ve seen you with his books. She reads everything—every- 
thing!’ he went on to Paul. The girl smiled at him and then 
laughed at her father. The General turned away and his 
daughter spoke—‘‘Isn’t papa delightful?” 

*‘He is indeed, Miss Fancourt.” 

‘As 1f | read you because I read ‘everything 

“Oh I don’t mean for saying that,” said Paul Overt. “I 
liked him from the moment hc began to be kind to me. 
Then he promised me this privilege.” 

“It isn’t for you he means it—it’s for me. If you flatter 
yourself that he thinks of anything in life but me you’ll find 
you’re mistaken. He introduces everyone. He thinks me 
insatiable.” 

‘“You speak just like him,”’ laughed our youth. 

*‘Ah but sometimes I want to”—and the girl coloured. ‘“‘I 
don’t read everything—I read very little. But I have read 
you.”’ 

“Suppose we go into the gallery,” said Paul Overt. She 
pleased him greatly, not so much because of this last remark 
—though that of course was not too disconcerting—as be- 
cause, seated opposite to him at luncheon, she had given him 
for half an hour the impression of her beautiful face. Some- 
thing else had come with it—a sense of generosity, of an en- 
thusiasm which, unlike many enthusiasms, was not all man- 
ner. That was not spoiled for him by his seeing that the 
repast had placed her again in familiar contact with Henry 
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St. George. Sitting next her this celebrity was also opposite 
our young man, who had been able to note that he multiplied 
the attentions lately brought by his wife to the General’s 
notice. Paul Overt had gathered as well that this lady was 
not in the least discomposed by these fond excesses and that 
she gave every sign of an unclouded spirit. She had Lord 
Masham on one side of her and on the other the accom- 
plished Mr. Mulliner, editor of the new high-class lively 
evening paper which was expected to mect a want felt in 
circles increasingly conscious that Conservatism must be 
made amusing, and unconvinced when assured by those of 
another political colour that it was already amusing cnough. 
At the end of an hour spent in her company Paul Overt 
thought her still prettier than at the first radiation, and if 
her profane allusions to her husband’s work had not still 
rung in his ears he should have liked her—so far as it could 
be a question of that in connection with a woman to whom 
he had not yet spoken and to whom probably he should 
never speak if it were left to her. Pretty women were a clear 
need to this genius, and for the hour it was Miss Fancourt 
who supplied the want. If Overt had promised himself a 
closer view the occasion was now of the best, and it brought 
consequences felt by the young man as important. He saw 
more in St. George’s face, which he liked the better for its 
not having told its whole story in the first three minutes. 
That story came out as one read, in short instalments—it was 
excusable that one’s analogies should be somewhat pro- 
fessional—and the text was a style considerably involved, a 
language not easy to translate at sight. There were shades of 
meaning in it and a vague perspective of history which 
receded as you advanced. Two facts Paul had particularly 
heeded. The first of these was that he liked the measured 
mask much better at inscrutable rest than in social agitation; 
its almost convulsive smile above all displeased him (as much 
as any impression from that source could), whereas the 
quiet face had a charm that grew in proportion as stillness 
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settled again. The change to the expression of gaiety ex- 
cited, he made out, very much the private protest of a person 
sitting gratefully in the twilight when the lamp is brought 
in too soon. His second reflection was that, though generally 
averse to the flagrant use of ingratiating arts by a man of age 
‘making up” to a pretty girl, he was not in this case too pain- 
fully affected: which seemed to prove either that St. George 
had a light hand or the air of being younger than he was, or 
else that Miss Fancourt’s own manner somehow made every- 
thing right. 

Overt walked with her into the gallery, and they strolled to 
the end of it, looking at the pictures, the cabinets, the charm- 
ing vista, which harmonised with the prospect of the summer 
afternoon, resembling it by a long brightness, with great 
divans and old chairs that figured hours of rest. Such a 
place as that had the added merit of giving those who came 
into it plenty to talk about. Miss Fancourt sat down with 
her new acquaintance on a flowered sofa, the cushions of 
which, very numerous, were tight ancient cubes of many 
sizes, and presently said: “‘I’m so glad to have a chance to 
thank you.” 

“To thank me——?”’ He had to wonder. 

‘I liked your book so much. I think it splendid.” 

She sat there smiling at him, and he never asked himself 
which book she meant; for after all he had written three or 
four. That seemed a vulgar detail, and he wasn’t even 
gratified by the idea of the pleasure she told him—her hand- 
some bright face told him—he had given her. The feeling 
she appealed to, or at any rate the feeling she excited, was 
something larger, something that had little to do with any 
quickened pulsation of his own vanity. It was responsive 
admiration of the life she embodied, the young purity and 
richness of which appeared to imply that real success was to 
resemble that, to live, to bloom, to present the perfection of 
a fine type, not to have hammered out headachy fancies 
with a bent back at an ink-stained table. While her grey 
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eyes rested on him—there was a wideish space between these, 
and the division of her rich-coloured hair, so thick that it 
ventured to be smooth, made a free arch above them—he 
was almost ashamed of that exercise of the pen which it was 
her present inclination to commend. He was conscious he 
should have liked better to please her in some other way. 
The lines of her face were those of a woman grown, but the 
child lingered on in her complexion and in the sweetness 
of her mouth. Above all she was natural—that was indubit- 
able now; more natural than he had supposed at first, per- 
haps on account of her esthetic toggery, which was conven- 
tionally unconventional, suggesting what he might have 
called a tortuous spontaneity. He had feared that sort of 
thing in other cases, and his fears had been justified; for, 
though he was an artist to the essence, the modern reaction- 
ary nymph, with the brambles of the woodland caught in 
her folds and a look as if the satyrs had toyed with her hair, 
made him shrink not as a man of starch and patent leather, 
but as a man potentially himself a poet or even a faun. The 
girl was really more candid than her costume, and the best 
proof of it was her supposing her liberal character suited 
by any uniform. This was a fallacy, since if she was draped 
aS a pessimist he was sure she liked the taste of life. He 
thanked her for her appreciation—aware at the same time 
that he didn’t appear to thank her enough and that she 
might think him ungracious. He was afraid she would ask 
him to explain something he had written, and he always 
winced at that—perhaps too timidly—for to his own ear the 
explanation of a work of art sounded fatuous. But he liked 
her so much as to feel a confidence that in the long run he 
should be able to show her he wasn’t rudely evasive. More- 
over she surely wasn’t quick to take offence, wasn’t irritable; 
she could be trusted to wait. So when he said to her, “‘Ah 
don’t talk of anything I’ve done, don’t talk of it here; there’s 
another man in the house who’s the actuality!’>—when he 
uttered this short sincere protest it was with the sense that 
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she would see in the words neither mock humility nor the 
impatience of a successful man bored with praise. 

‘You mean Mr. St. George—isn’t he delightful?” 

Paul Overt met her eyes, which had a cool morning-light 
that would have half-broken his heart if he hadn’t been so 
young. “‘Alas I don’t know him. I only admire him at a 
distance.”’ 

“Oh you must know him—he wants so to talk to you,” 
returned Miss Fancourt, who evidently had the habit of 
saying the things that, by her quick calculation, would give 
people pleasure. Paul saw how she would always calculate 
on everything’s being simple between others. 

“I shouldn’t have supposed he knew anything about me,”’ 
he professed. 

‘“‘“He does then—everything. And if he didn’t I should be 
able to tell him.” 

‘To tell him everything?” our friend smiled. 

“*You talk just like the people in your book!’ she answered. 

‘Then they must all talk alike.” 

She thought a moment, not a bit disconcerted. “Well, it 
must be so difficult. Mr. St. George tells me it :s—terribly. 
I’ve tried too—and I find it so. I’ve tried to write a novel.” 

“Mr. St. George oughtn’t to discourage you,”’ Paul went 
so far as to say. 

“You do much more—when you wear that expression.” 

*‘Well, after all, why try to be an artist?” the young man 
pursued. “‘It’s so poor—so poor!” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Miss Fancourt, who 
looked grave. 

“J mean as compared with being a person of action—as 
living your works.” 

“But what’s art but an intense life—ifit be real?’’ she asked. 
“TY think it’s the only one—everything else is so clumsy!” 
Her companion laughed, and she brought out with her 
charming serenity what next struck her. “It’s so interesting 
to meet so many celebrated people.” 
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“So I should think—but surely it isn’t new to you.” 

“Why I’ve never seen anyone—anyone: living always in 
Asia.” 

The way she talked of Asia somehow enchanted him. “But 
doesn’t that continent swarm with great figures? Haven’t 
you administered provinces in India and had captive rajahs 
and tributary princes chained to your car?” 

It was as if she didn’t care even should he amuse himself at 
her cost. “I was with my father, after I left school to go out 
there. It was delightful being with him—we’re alone to- 
gether in the world, he and I—but there was none of the 
society I like best. One never heard of a picture—never of 
a book, except bad ones.” 

“‘Never of a picture? Why, wasn’t all life a picture?” 

She looked over the delightful place where they sat. 
“Nothing to compare to this. IJ adore England!” she cried. 

It fairly stirred in him the sacred chord. “‘Ah of course I 
don’t deny that we must do something with her, poor old 
dear, yet.” 

“‘She hasn’t been touched, really,” said the girl. 

“Did Mr. St. George say that?” 

There was a small and, as he felt, harmless spark of irony 
in his question; which, however, she answered very simply, 
not noticing the insinuation. ‘Yes, he says England hasn’t 
been touched—not considering all there is,’’ she went on 
eagerly. ““He’s so interesting about our country. To listen 
to him makes one want so to do something.” 

“It would make me want to,” said Paul Overt, fecling 
strongly, on the instant, the suggestion of what she said and 
that of the emotion with which she said it, and well aware of 
what an incentive,.on St. George’s lips, such a speech 
might be. 

“Oh you—as if you hadn’t! I should like so to hear you 
talk together,” she added ardently. 

“‘That’s very genial of you; but he’d have it all his own 
way. I’m prostrate before him.” 
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She had an air of earnestness. ‘Do you think then he’s so 
perfect?” | 

“Far from it. Some of his latter books seem to me of a 
qucerness——!”’ 

“Yes, yes—he knows that.” 

Paul Overt stared. ‘That they seem to me of a queer- 
ness——!”’ 

“Well yes, or at any rate that they’re not what they should 
be. He told mc he didn’t esteem them. He has told me such 
wonderful things—he’s so interesting.” 

There was a certain shock for Paul Overt in the knowledge 
that the fine genius they were talking of had been reduced 
to so explicit a confession and had made it, in his misery, to 
the first comer; for though Miss Fancourt was charming 
what was she after all but an immature girl cncountercd at 
acountry-house? Yet precisely this was part of the sentiment 
he himsclf had just expressed: he would make way com- 
pletely for the poor peccable great man not because he didn’t 
read him clear, but altogether because he did. His con- 
sidcration was half composed of tenderness for superficiali- 
tics which he was sure their perpetrator judged privately, 
judged more ferociously than anyonc, and which represented 
some tragic intellectual secret. He would have his reasons 
for his psychology a fleur de peau, and these reasons could 
only be cruel ones, such as would make him dearer to those 
who already were fond of him. “You excite my cnvy. I 
have my reserves, I discriminate—but I love him,”’ Paul said 
in a moment. “And sceing him for the first time this way 
is a great event for me.” 

“How momentous—how magnificent!’ cried the girl. 
‘‘How delicious to bring you together!”’ 

‘Your doing it—that makes it perfect,” our friend re- 
turned. 

‘“He’s as eager as you,” she went on. “‘But it’s so odd you 
shouldn’t have met.” 

“It’s not really so odd as it strikes you. I’ve been out of 
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England so much—made repeated absences all these last 
years.” 

She took this in with interest. “And yet you write of it as 
well as if you were always here.” 

“It’s just the being away perhaps. At any rate the best bits, 
I suspect, are those that were donc in dreary places abroad.”’ 

“And why were they dreary ?”’ 

*“Because they werc health-resorts—whcre my poor mother 
was dying.” 

“Your poor mother?’’—she was all sweet wonder. 

‘“‘We went from place to place to help her to get better. 
But she never did. To the deadly Riviera (I hate it!), to the 
high Alps, to Algicrs, and far away—a hidcous journcy—to 
Colorado.” 

‘And she isn’t better?’’ Miss Fancourt went on. 

“She died a year ago.” 

““Really?—like mine! Only that’s years since. Some day 
you must tell me about your mother,” she added. 

He could at first, on this, only gaze at her. ‘‘What right 
things you say! Ifyou say them to St. Gcorge I don’t wonder 
he’s in bondage.’ 

It pulled her up for a moment. “I don’t know what you 
mean. He doesn’t make speeches and professions at all— 
he isn’t ridiculous.” 

“I’m afraid you consider then that I am.” 

“No, I don’t’’—she spoke it rather shortly. And then she 
added: “He understands—understands everything.” 

The young man was on the point of saying jocosely: ‘“‘And 
I don’t—is that it?’ But these words, in time, changed 
themselves to others slightly less trivial: ““Do you suppose he 
understands his wife?” 

Miss Fancourt made no direct answer, but after a moment’s 
hesitation put it: “Isn’t she charming?” 

*“‘Not in the least!”’ 

**Here he comes. Now you must know him,” she went on. 
A small group of visitors had gathered at the other end of 
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the gallery and had beer there overtaken by Henry St. 
Gcorge, who strolled in from a neighbouring room. He 
stood near them a moment, not falling into the talk but 
taking up an old miniature from a table and vaguely regard- 
ing it. At the end of a minute he became aware of Miss 
Fancourt and her companion in the distance; whereupon, 
laying down his miniature, he approached them with the 
same procrastinating air, his hands in his pockets and his 
cyes turned, right and left, to the pictures. The gallery was 
so long that this transit took some little time, especially as 
there was a moment when he stopped to admire the fine 
Gainsborough. “He says Mrs. St. George has been the 
making of him,” the girl continued in a voice slightly 
lowered. 

*‘Ah he’s often obscure!”’ Paul laughed. 

““Obscure?”’ she repeated as if she heard it for the first time. 
Her eyes rested on her other friend, and it wasn’t lost upon 
Paul that they appeared to send out great shafts of softness. 
*“He’s going to speak to us!” she fondly breathed. There was 
a sort of rapture in her voice, and our friend was startled. 
“Bless my soul, does she care for him like that?—is she in love 
with him?” he mentally enquired. ‘“Didn’t I tell you he was 
eager?” she had meanwhile asked of him. 

“It’s eagerness dissimulated,”’ the young man returned as 
the subject of their observation lingered before his Gains- 
borough. “He edges toward us shyly. Does he mean that 
she saved him by burning that book?”’ 

“‘That book? what book did she burn?” The girl quickly 
turned her face to him. 

““Hasn’t he told you then?”’ 

“Not a word.” 

‘Then he doesn’t tell you everything!”? Paul had guessed 
that she pretty much supposed he did. The great man had 
now resumed his course and come nearer; in spite of which 
his more qualified admirer risked a profane observation: 
“St. George and the Dragon is what the anecdote suggests!” 
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His companion, however, didn?t hear it; she smiled at the 
dragon’s adversary. ‘““He ts eager—he is!’’ she insisted. 

“Eager for you—yes.” 

But meanwhile she had called out “I’m sure you want to 
know Mr. Overt. You'll be great friends, and it will always 
be delightful to me to remember I was here when you first 
met and that I had something to do with it.” 

There was a freshness of intention in the words that carried 
them off; nevertheless our young man was sorry for Henry 
St. George, as he was sorry at any time for any person 
publicly invited to be responsive and delightful. He would 
have been so touched to believe that a man he deeply 
admired should care a straw for him that he wouldn’t play 
with such a presumption if it were possibly vain. In a single 
glance of the eye of the pardonable Master he read—having 
the sort of divination that belonged to his talent—that this 
personage had ever a store of friendly patience, which was 
part of his rich outfit, but was versed in no printed page of a 
rising scribbler. There was even a relief, a simplification, in 
that: liking him so much already for what he had donc, how 
could one have liked him any more for a perception which 
must at the best have been vague? Paul Overt got up, trying 
to show his compassion, but at the same instant he found 
himself encompassed by St. George’s happy personal art— 
a manner of which it was the essence to conjure away false 
positions. It all took place in a moment. Paul was conscious 
that he knew him now, conscious of his handshake and of 
the very quality of his hand; of his face, seen nearer and 
consequently seen better, of a general fraternising assurance, 
and in particular of the circumstance that St. George didn’t 
dislike him (as yet at least) for being imposed by a charming 
but too gushing girl, attractive enough without such 
danglers. No irritation at any rate was reflected in the voice 
with which he questioned Miss Fancourt as to some project 
of a walk—a general walk of the company round the park. 
He had soon said something to Paul about a talk—““We must 
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have a tremendous lot of talk; there are so many things, 
aren’t there?”—but our friend could see this idea wouldn’t 
in the present case take very immediate effect. All the same 
he was extremely happy, even after the matter of the walk 
had been settled—the three presently passed back to the 
other part of the gallery, where it was discussed with several 
members of the party; even when, after they had all gone 
out together, he found himself for half an hour conjoined 
with Mrs. St. George. Her husband had taken the advance 
with Miss Fancourt, and this pair were quite out of sight. It 
was the pretticst of rambles for a summer afternoon—a 
grassy circuit, of immense extent, skirting the limit of the 
park within. The park was complctely surrounded by its 
old mottled but perfect red wall, which, all the way on their 
left, constituted in itself an object ofinterest. Mrs. St. George 
mentioned to him the surprising number of acres thus en- 
closed, together with numerous other facts relating to the 
property and the family, and the family’s other properties: 
she couldn’t too strongly urge on him the importance of 
sceing their other houses. She ran over the names of these 
and rang the changes on them with the facility of practice, 
making them appear an almost endless list. She had re- 
ceived Paul Overt very amiably on his breaking ground 
with her by the mention of his joy in having just made her 
husband’s acquaintance, and struck him as so alert and so 
accommodating a little woman that he was rather ashamed 
of his mot about her to Miss Fancourt; though he reflected 
that a hundred other people, on a hundred occasions, would 
have been sure to make it. He got on with Mrs. St. George, 
in short, better than he expected; but this didn’t prevent her 
suddenly becoming aware that she was faint with fatigue 
and must take her way back to the house by the shortest cut. 
She professed that she hadn’t the strength of a kitten and 
was a miserable wreck; a character he had been too pre- 
occupied to discern in her while he wondered in what sense 
she couid be held to have been the making of her husband. 
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He had arrived at a glimmering of the answer when she 
announced that she must leave him, though this perception 
was of course provisional. While he was in the very act of 
placing himself at her disposal for the return the situation 
underwent a change; Lord Masham had suddenly turned 
up, coming back to them, overtaking them, emerging from 
the shrubbery—Overt could scarcely have said how he 
appeared—and Mrs. St. George had protested that she 
wanted to be left alone and not to break up the party. A 
moment later she was walking off with Lord Masham. Our 
friend fell back and joined Lady Watermouth, to whom he 
presently mentioned that Mrs. St. George had been obliged 
to renounce the attempt to go further. 

‘‘She oughtn’t to have come out at all,”’ her ladyship rather 
grumpily remarked. 

**Is she so very much of an invalid?” 

“Very bad indeed.”’ And his hostess added with still greater 
austerity: “‘She oughtn’t really to come to one!’ He won- 
dered what was implied by this, and presently gathered that 
it was not a reflexion on the lady’s conduct or her moral 
nature: it only represented that her strength was not cqual 
.to her aspirations. 


III 


The smoking-room at Summersoft was on the scale of the 
rest of the place; high light commodious and decorated with 
such refined old carvings and mouldings that it seemed 
rather a bower for ladies who should sit at work at fading 
crewels than a parliament of gentlemen smoking strong 
cigars. The gentlemen mustered there in considerable force 
on the Sunday evening, collecting mainly at one end, in 
front of one of the cool fair fireplaces of white marble, the 
entablature of which was adorned with a delicate little 
Italian ‘“‘subject.’’ There was another in the wall that faced 
it, and, thanks to the mild summer night, a fire in neither; 
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but a nucleus for aggregation was furnished on one side by 
a table in the chimney-corner laden with bottles, decanters 
and tall tumblers. Paul Overt was a faithless smoker; he 
would puff a cigarette for reasons with which tobacco had 
nothing to do. This was particularly the case on the occasion 
of which I speak; his motive was the vision of a little direct 
talk with Henry St. George. The ‘‘tremendous”’ com- 
munion of which the great man had held out hopes to him 
earlier in the day had not yet come off, and this saddened 
him considerably, for the party was to go its several ways 
immediately after breakfast on the morrow. He had, how- 
ever, the disappointment of finding that apparently the 
author of “Shadowmere”’ was not disposed to prolong his 
vigil, He wasn’t among the gentlemen assembled when 
Paul entered, nor was he one of those who turned up, in 
bright habiliments, during the next ten minutes. The young 
man waited a little, wondering if he had only gone to put 
on something extraordinary; this would account for his 
delay as well as contribute further to Overt’s impression of 
his tendency to do the approved superficial thing. But he 
didn’t arrive—he must have been putting on something 
more extraordinary than was probable. Our hero gave him 
up, feeling a little injured, a little wounded, at this loss of 
twenty coveted words. He wasn’t angry, but he puffed his 
cigarette sighingly, with the sense of something rare possibly 
missed. He wandered away with his regret and moved 
slowly round the room, looking at the old prints on the walls. 
In this attitude he presently felt a hand on his shoulder and 
a friendly voice in his ear. ““This is good. I hoped I should 
find you. I came down on purpose.” St. George was there 
without a change of dress and with a fine face—his graver 
one—to which our young man all in a flutter responded. He 
explained that it was only for the Master—the idea of a little 
talk—that he had sat up, and that, not finding him, he had 
been on the point of going to bed. 

““Well, you know, I don’t smoke—my wife doesn’t let me,” 
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said St. George, looking for a place to sit down. “It’s very 
good for me—very good for me. Let us take that sofa.” 

“Do you mean smoking’s good for you?” 

‘No, no—her not letting me. It’s a great thing to have a 
wife who’s so sure of all the things one can do without. One 
might never find them out one’s self. She doesn’t allow me 
to touch a cigarette.” They took possession of a sofa at a 
distance from the group of smokers, and St. George went on: 
“‘Have you got one yourself?” 

“Do you mean a cigarette?” 

“Dear no—a wife.” 

“No; and yet I’d give up my cigarette for one.”’ 

“You'd give up a good deal more than that,” St. George 
returned. “However, you’d get a great deal in return. 
There’s a something to be said for wives,” he added, folding 
his arms and crossing his outstretched legs. He declined 
tobacco altogether and sat there without returning fire. His 
companion stopped smoking, touched by his courtesy; and 
after all they were out of the fumes, their sofa was in a far- 
away corner. It would have been a mistake, St. George 
went on, a great mistake for them to have separated without 
a little chat; “for I know all about you,” he said, “I know 
you’re very remarkable. You’ve written a very distinguished 
book.” 

‘And how do you know it?”’ Paul asked. 

“Why, my dear fellow, it’s in the air, it’s in the papers, it’s 
everywhere.”’ St. George spoke with the immediate famili- 
arity of a confrére—a tone that seemcd to his neighbour 
the very rustle of the laurel. ‘“You’re on all men’s lips and, 
what’s better, on all women’s. And I’ve just been reading 
your book.” 

“Just? You hadn’t read it this afternoon,” said Overt. 

“How do you know that?” 

“T think you should know how I know it,”’ the young man 
laughed. 

“T suppose Miss Fancourt told you.” 
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‘No indced—she led me rather to suppose you had.”’ 

‘‘Yes—that’s much more what she’d do. Doesn’t she shed 
a rosy glow over life? But you didn’t believe her?” asked St. 
George. 

‘No, not when you came to us there.”’ 

“Did I pretend? did I pretend badly?’’ But without wait- 
ing for an answer to this St. George went on: “You ought 
always to belicve such a girl as that—always, always. Some 
women are meant to be taken with allowances and reserves; 
but you must take her just as she is.”’ 

“T like her very much,”’ said Paul Overt. 

Something in his tone appeared to excite on his com- 
panion’s part a momentary sense of the absurd; perhaps it 
was the air of dclibcration attending this judgement. St. 
George broke into a laugh to reply. ‘‘It’s the best thing you 
can do with her. She’s rare a young lady! In point of fact, 
however, I confess I hadn't read you this afternoon.” 

‘Then you see how right I was in this particular case not 
to believe Miss Fancourt.”’ 

“How right? how can I agree to that when I lost credit 
by it?” 

“(Do you wish to pass exactly for what she represents you? 
Certainly you needn’t be afraid,’ Paul said. 

‘Ah, my dear young man, don’t talk about passing—for 
the likes of me! I’m passing away—nothing else than that. 
She has a better use for her young imagination (isn’t it 
fine?) than in ‘representing’ in any way such a weary wasted 
used-up animal!’’ The Master spoke with a sudden sadness 
that produced a protest on Paul’s part; but before the pro- 
test could be uttered he went on, reverting to the latter’s 
striking novel: “I had no idea you were so good—one hears 
of so many things. But you’re surprisingly good.”’ 

‘I’m going to be surprisingly better,’? Overt made bold to 
reply. 

“I see that, and it’s what fetches me. I don’t see so much 
else—as one looks about—that’s going to be surprisingly 
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better. They’re going to be consistently worse—most of the 
things. It’s so much easicr to be worse—heaven knows I’ve 
found itso. I’m not in a great glow, you know, about what’s 
breaking out all over the place. But you must be better—you 
really must keep it up. I haven’t of course. It’s very diffi- 
cult—that’s the devil of the whole thing, keeping it up. 
But I see you'll be able to. It will be a great disgrace if 
you don’t.” 

“It’s very interesting to hear you speak of yourself; but I. 
don’t know what you mean by your allusions to your having 
fallen off,’? Pau] Overt observed with pardonable hypocrisy. 
He liked his companion so much now that the fact of any 
decline of talent or of care had ceased for the moment to pa 
vivid to him. f 

“Don’t say that—don’t say that,” St. George iuesel 
gravely, his head resting on the top of the sofa-back and his 
eyes on the ceiling. ““You know perfectly what I mean. | 
haven’t read twenty pages of your book without secing that 
you can’t help it.” 

‘You make me very miscrable,”’ Paul ecstatically breathed. 

“I’m glad of that, for it may serve as a kind of warning, 
Shocking enough it must be, especially to a young fresh 
mind, full of faith—the spectacle of a man meant for better 
things sunk at my age in such dishonour.”’ St. George, in 
the same contemplative attitude, spoke softly but deliber- 
ately, and without perceptible emotion. His tone indeed 
suggested an impersonal lucidity that was practically cruel 
—cruel to himself—and made his young friend lay an argu- 
mentative hand on his arm. But he went on whil€c his eyes 
seemed to follow the graces of the eighteenth-century ceiling: 
‘Look at me well, take my lesson to heart—for it zs a lesson. 
Let that good come of it at least that you shudder with your 
pitiful impression, and that this may help to keep you straight 
in the future. Don’t become in your old age what I have in 
mine—the depressing, the deplorable illustration of the 
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worship of false gods! 
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‘“‘What do you mean by your old age?” the young man 
asked. 

“It has made me old. But I like your youth.” 

Paul answered nothing—they sat for a minute in silence. 
They heard the others going on about the governmental 
majority. Then “What do you mean by false gods?” he 
enquired. 

His companion had no difficulty whatever in saying, ‘“The 
idols of the market; money and luxury and ‘the world’; 
placing one’s children and dressing one’s wife; everything 
that drives one to the short and easy way. Ah, the vile things 
they make one do!”’ 

‘But surely one’s right to want to place one’s children.” 

“One has no business to have any children,” St. George 
placidly declared. “I mean of course if one wants to do any- 
thing good.” 

‘But aren’t they an inspiration—an incentive?” 

*‘An incentive to damnation, artistically speaking.” 

*‘You touch on very deep things—things I should like to 
discuss with you,” Paul said. “I should like you to 
tell me volumes about yourself. This is a great feast for 
me!”? 

“‘Of course it 1s, cruel youth. But to show you I’m still not 
incapable, degraded as I am, of an act of faith, I'll tie my 
vanity to the stake for you and burn it to ashes. You must 
come and see me—you must come and see us,” the Master 
quickly substituted. “Mrs. St. George 1s charming; I don’t 
know whether you’ve had any opportunity to talk with her. 
She’ll be delighted to see you; she likes great celebrities, 
whether incipient or predominant. You must come and 
dine—my wife will write to you. Where are you to be 
found?”’ 

“This is my little address’”—and Overt drew out his pocket- 
book and extracted a visiting-card. On second thoughts, 
however he kept it back, remarking that he wouldn’t 
trouble his friend to take charge of it but would come and 
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see him straightway in London and leave it at his door if 
he should fail to obtain entrance. 

“Ah you’ll probably fail; my wife’s always out—or when 
she isn’t out is knocked up from having been out. You must 
come and dine—though that won’t do much good either, 
for my wife insists on big dinners.” St. George turned it over 
further, but then went on: “‘You must come down and see 
us in the country, that’s the best way; we’ve plenty of room, 
and it isn’t bad.” 

*“You’ve a house in the country?” Paul asked enviously. 

‘Ah, not like this! But we have a sort of place we go to— 
an hour from Euston. That’s one of the reasons.” 

“One of the reasons?” 

‘‘Why my books are so bad.” 

*“You must tell me all the others!” Paul longingly laughed. 

His friend made no direct rejoinder to this, but spoke again 
abruptly. ““Why have I never seen you before?” 

The tone of the question was singularly flattering to our 
hero, who felt it to imply the great man’s now perceiving he 
had for years missed something. “Partly, I suppose, be- 
cause there has been no particular reason why you should 
see me. I haven’t lived in the world—in your world. I’ve 
spent many years out of England, in different places 
abroad.” 

‘‘Well, please don’t do it any more. You must do England 
—there’s such a lot of it.” 

*‘Do you mean I must write about it?’ and Paul struck the 
note of the listening candour of a child. 

“Of course you must. And tremendously well, do you 
mind? That takes off a little of my esteem for this thing of 
yours—that it goes on abroad. Hang ‘abroad!’ Stay at 
home and do things here—do subjects we can measure.” 

‘*J’ll do whatever you tell me,’’ Overt said, deeply atten- 
tive. “But pardon me if I say I don’t understand how you’ve 
been reading my book,” he added. “I’ve had you before 
me all the afternoon, first in that long walk, then at tea on 
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the lawn, till we went to dress for dinner, and_all the evening 
at dinner and in this place.” 

St. George turned his face about with a smile. “I gave it 
but a quarter of an hour.”’ 

‘“‘A quarter of an hour’s immense, but I don’t understand 
where you put it in. In the drawing-room after dinner you 
weren’t reading—you were talking to Miss Fancourt.”’ 

“It comes to the same thing, because we talked about 
‘Ginistrella.’ She described it to me—she lent mc her copy.” 

‘‘Lent it to you?” 

‘She travels with it.” 

“Tt’s incredible,’ Paul blushed. 

‘It’s glorious for you, but it also turned out very well for 
me. When the ladies went off to bed she kindly offered to 
send the book down to me. Her maid brought it to me in 
the hal] and I went to my room with it. I] hadn’t thought of 
coming herc, I do that so little. But I don’t sleep carly, I 
always have to read an hour or two. I] sat down to your 
novel on the spot, without undressing, without taking off 
anything but my coat. I think that’s a sign my curiosity 
had been strongly roused about it. J read a quarter of an 
hour, as I tell you, and even in a quarter of an hour I was 
greatly struck.” 

‘Ah, the beginning isn’t very good—it’s the whole thing!”’ 
said Overt, who had listened to this recital with extreme 
interest. ‘‘And you laid down the book and came after me?”’ 
he asked. 

“‘That’s the way it moved me. I said to myself ‘I see it’s 
off his own bat, and he’s there, by the way, and the day’s 
over and I haven't said twenty words to him.’ It occurred 
to me that you’d probably be in the smoking-room and that 
it wouldn’t be too late to repair my omission. I wanted to 
do something civil to you, so I put on my coat and came 
down. I shall read your book again when I go up.” 

Our friend faced round in his place—he was touched as 
he had scarce ever been by the picture of such a demonstra- 
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tion in his favour. ‘‘You’re really the kindest of men. Cela 

s’ est passé comme ¢a?—and I’ve been sitting here with you 

all this time and never apprehended it and never thanked 
ou!” 

“Thank Miss Fancourt—it was she who wound me up. 
She has made me feel as if I had read your novel.” 

““She’s an angel from heaven!” Paul declared. 

“She is indeed. I’ve never seen anyone like her. Her 
interest in litcrature’s touching—somcthing quite peculiar 
to herself; she takes it all so scriously. She fecls the arts and 
she wants to feel them more. To those who practise them 
it’s almost humiliating—her curiosity, her sympathy, her 
good faith. How can anything be as fine as she sup- 
poses it?” 

‘‘She’s a rare organisation,” the younger man sighed. 

“The richest I’ve ever scen—an artistic intelligence really 
of the first order. And lodged in such a form!”’ St. George 
exclaimed. 

“One would like to represent such a girl as that,’’ Paul 
continued. 

‘Ah, there it is—there’s nothing like life!’ said his com- 
panion. “When you're finished, squeezed dry and used up 
and you think the sack’s empty, you’re still appealed to, you 
still get touches and thrills, the idea springs up—out of the 
lap of the actual—and shows you there’s always something 
to be done. But I shan’t do it—she’s not for me!”’ 

‘“‘How do you mean, not for you ?” 

“Oh it’s all over—she’s for you, if you like.” 

‘Ah, much less!’ said Paul. ‘‘She’s not for a dingy little 
man of letters; she’s for the world, the bright rich world of 
bribes and rewards. And the world will take hold of her— 
it will carry her away.” 

“Tt will try—but it’s just a case in which there may be a 
fight. It would be worth fighting, for a man who had it in 
him, with youth and talent on his side.”’ 

These words rang not a little in Paul Overt’s consciousness 
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—they held him briefly silent. “It’s a wonder she has 
remained as she is; giving herself away so—with so much 
to give away.” 

“Remaining, you mean, so ingenuous—so natural? Oh she 
doesn’t care a straw—she gives away because she overflows. 
She has her own feelings, her own standards; she doesn’t 
keep remembering that she must be proud. And then she 
hasn’t been here long enough to be spoiled; she has picked 
up a fashion or two, but only the amusing ones. She’s a 
provincial—a provincial of genius,’ St. George went on; 
“her very blunders are charming, her mistakes are interest- 
ing. She has come back from Asia with all sorts of excited 
curlositics and unappeased appetites. She’s first-rate her- 
self and she expends herself on the second-rate. She’s life 
herself and she takes a rare interest in imitations. She mixes 
all things up, but there are none in regard to which she 
hasn’t perceptions. She secs things in a perspective—as if 
from the top of the Himalayas—and she enlarges everything 
she touches. Above all she exaggerates—to herself, I mean. 
She exaggerates you and me!”’ 

There was nothing in that description to allay the agitation 
caused in our younger friend by such a sketch of a fine sub- 
ject. It seemed to him to show the art of St. George’s 
admired hand, and he lost himself in gazing at the vision— 
this hovered there before him—of a woman’s figure which 
should be part of the glory of a novel. But at the end of a 
moment the thing had turned into smoke, and out of the 
smoke—the last puff of a big cigar—proceeded the voice of 
General Fancourt, who had left the others and come and 
planted himself before the gentlemen on the sofa. “I sup- 
pose that when you fellows get talking you sit up half the 
night.” 

“Half the night?—jamais de la vie! I follow a hygiene” — 
and St. George rose to his feet. 

“I see—you’re hothouse plants,”’ laughed the General. 
*““That’s the way you produce your flowers.” 
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“I produce mine between ten and one every morning—I 
bloom with a regularity!” St. George went on. 

“‘And with a splendour!”’ added the polite General, while 
Paul noted how little the author of “Shadowmere’’ minded, 
as he phrased it to himself, when addressed as a celebrated 
story-teller. The young man had an idea he should never 
get used to that; it would always make him uncomfortable 
—from the suspicion that people would think they had to— 
and he would want to prevent it. Evidently his great 
colleague had toughened and hardened—had made himself 
a surface. The group of men had finished their cigars and 
taken up their bedroom candlesticks; but before they all 
passed out Lord Watermouth invited the pair of guests who 
had been so absorbed together to “have” something. It 
happened that they both declined; upon which General 
Fancourt said: “Is that the hygiene? You don’t water the 
flowers?” 

“Qh, I should drown them!” St. George replied; but, 
leaving the room still at his young friend’s side, he added 
whimsically, for the latter’s benefit, in a lower tone: ““My 
wife doesn’t let me.” 

“Well I’m glad I’m not one of you fellows!” the General 
richly concluded. 

The nearness of Summersoft to London had this con- 
sequence, chilling to a person who had had a vision of 
sociability in a railway-carriage, that most of the company, 
after breakfast, drove back to town, entering their own 
vehicles, which had come out to fetch them, while their 
servants returned by train with their luggage. Three or four 
young men, among whom was Paul Overt, also availed 
themselves of the common convenience; but they stood in 
the portico of the house and saw the others roll away. Miss 
Fancourt got into a victoria with her father after she had 
shaken hands with our hero and said, smiling in the frankest 
way in the world, “I must see you more. Mrs. St. George is 
so nice: she has promised to ask us both to dinner together.” 
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This lady and her husband took their places in a perfectly- 
appointed brougham—she required a closed carriage—and 
as our young man waved his hat to them in response to their 
nods and flourishes he reflected that, taken together, they 
were an honourable image of success, of the material 
rewards and the social credit of literature. Such things 
were not the full measure, but he nevertheless felt a little 
proud for literature. 


IV 


Before a week had elapsed he met Miss Fancourt in Bond 
Strect, at a private view of the works of a young artist in 
“black-and-white”? who had been so good as to invite him 
to the stuffy scene. The drawings were admirable, but the 
crowd in the one little room was so dense that he felt himself 
up to his neck in a sack of wool. A fringe of people at the 
outer edge cndcavoured by curving forward thcir backs 
and presenting, below them, a still mcre convex surface of 
resistance to the pressure of the mass, to preserve an interval 
between their noses and the glazed mounts of the pictures; 
while the central body, in the comparative gloom projected 
by a wide horizontal screen hung under the skylight and 
allowing only a margin for the day, remained upright dense 
and vaguc, lost in the contemplation of its own ingredients. 
This contemplation sat especially in the sad eyes of certain 
female heads, surmounted with hats of strange convolution 
and plumage, which rose on long necks above the others. 
One of the heads, Paul perceived, was much the most beauti- 
ful of the collection, and his next discovery was that it 
belonged to Miss Fancourt. Its beauty was enhanced by 
the glad smile she sent him across surrounding obstructions, 
a smile that drew him to her as fast as he could make his 
way. He had seen for himself at Summersoft that the last 
thing her nature contained was an affectation of indifference; 
yet even with this circumspection he took a fresh satisfaction 
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in her not having pretended to await his arrival with com- 
posure. She smiled as radiantly as if she wished to make 
him hurry, and as soon as he came within earshot she broke 
out in her voice of joy: ““He’s herc—he’s here—he’s coming 
back in a moment!” 

‘Ah, your father?”’ Paul returned as she offered him her 
hand. 

‘Oh dear no, this isn’t in my poor father’s line. I mean 
Mr. St. George. He has just left me to speak to somconc— 
he’s coming back. It’s he who brought mc—wasn’t it 
charming?” 

“Ah, that gives him a pull over mc—I couldn’t have 
‘brought’ you, could I?” 

“If you had been so kind as to propose 1t—why not you 
as well as he?” the girl returned with a face that, expressing 
no cheap coquctry, simply affirmed a happy fact. 

“Why, he’s a pére de famille. They’ve privilcges,’’ Paul 
explained. And then quickly: ‘‘Will you go to see placcs 
with me?” he asked. 

‘Anything you like!’ she smiled. “I know what you mcan, 
that girls have to have a lot of people——”’ Then she broke 
off: “I don’t know; I’m frec. [ve always been like that—I 
can go about with anyone. I’m so glad to mect you,”’ she 
added with a swect distinctness that made those near her 
turn round. 

“Let me at least repay that speech by taking you out of 
this squash,”’ her friend said. “‘Surely people aren’t happy 
here!”’ 

“No, they’re awfully mornes, aren’t they? But I’m very 
happy indeed and I promised Mr. St. George to remain in 
this spot till he comes back. He’s going to take me away. 
They send him invitations for things of this sort—more than 
he wants. It was so kind of him to think of me.” 

“They also send me invitations of this kind—more than 
I want. And if thinking of you will do it——!” Paul 
went on. 
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“Oh I delight in them—everything that’s life—everything 
that’s London!” 

“They don’t have private views in Asia, I suppose,” he 
laughed. “But what a pity that for this year, even in this 
gorged city, they’re pretty well over.” 

‘Well, next year will do, for I hope you believe we’re going 
to be friends always. Here he comes!”’ Miss Fancourt con- 
tinued before Paul had time to respond. 

He made out St. George in the gaps of the crowd, and this 
perhaps led to his hurrying a little to say: “I hope that 
doesn’t mean I’m to wait till next year to see you.” 

‘‘No, no—aren’t we to meet at dinner on the twenty-fifth?” 
she panted with an eagerness as happy as his own. 

‘““That’s almost next ycar. Is there no means of seeing you 
before?” 

She stared with all her brightness. ““Do you mean you’d 
come?” 

“Like a shot, if you’ll be so good as to ask me!”’ 

“On Sunday then—this next Sunday?”’ 

“What have I done that you should doubt it?” the young 
man asked with delight. 

Miss T'ancourt turned instantly to St. George, who had 
now joined them, and announced triumphantly: ‘‘He’s 
coming on Sunday—this next Sunday!” 

“Ah, my day—my day too!” said the famous novelist, 
laughing, to their companion. 

“Yes, but not yours only. You shall meet in Manchester 
Squarc; you shall talk—you shall be wonderful!” 

“We don’t meet often enough,” St. George allowed, 
shaking hands with his disciple. “Too many things— 
ah, too many things! But we must make it up in the 
country in September. You won’t forget you’ve promised 
me that?” 

“Why, he’s coming on the twenty-fifth—you’ll see him 
then,”’ said the girl. 

“On the twenty-fifth?”? St. George asked vaguely. 
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‘We dine with you; I hope you haven’t forgotten. He’s 
dining out that day,” she added gaily to Paul. 

“Oh, bless me, yes—that’s charming! And you’re coming? 
My wife didn’t tell me,” St. George said to him. ““Too many 
things—too many things!” he repeated. 

“Too many people—too many people!” Paul exclaimed, 
giving ground before the penetration of an elbow. 

“You oughtn’t to say that. They all read you.” 

‘“Me? I should like to see them! Only two or three at 
most,” the young man returned. 

“Did you ever hear anything like that? He knows, 
haughtily, how good he is!”? St. George declared, laughing 
to Miss Fancourt. “They read me, but that doesn’t make 
me like them any better. Come away from them, come 
away!’ And he led the way out of the exhibition. 

‘““He’s going to take me to the Park,’ Miss Fancourt ob- 
served to Overt with elation as they passed along the 
corridor that led to the street. 

‘Ah, does he go there?’’ Paul asked, taking the fact for a 
somewhat unexpected illustration of St. George’s mceurs. 

“It’s a beautiful day—there’ll be a great crowd. We’re 
going to look at the people, to look at types,” the girl went 
on. ‘‘We shall sit under the trees; we shall walk by the Row.” 

“I go once a year—on business,”’ said St. George, who had 
overheard Paul’s question. 

“Or with a country cousin, didn’t you tell me? I’m the 
country cousin!’ she continued over her shoulder to Paul 
as their friend drew her toward a hansom to which he had 
signalled. The young man watched them get in; he returned, 
as he stood there, the friendly wave of the hand with which, 
ensconced in the vehicle beside her, St. George took leave 
of him. He even lingered to see the vehicle start away and 
lose itself in the confusion of Bond Street. He followed it 
with his eyes; it put to him embarrassing things. “She’s 
not for me/”? the great novelist had said emphatically at 
Summersoft; but his manner of conducting himself toward 
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her appcared not quite in harmony with such a conviction. 
How could he have behaved differently if she had been for 
him? An indefinite envy rose in Paul Overt’s heart as he 
took his way on foot alone; a feeling addressed alike strangely 
enough to each of the occupants of the hansom. How much 
he should like to rattle about London with such a girl! How 
much he should like to go and took at ‘“‘types” with St. 
George! 

The next Sunday at four o’clock he called in Manchester 
Square, where his secret wish was gratified by his finding 
Miss Fancourt alone. She was in a large bright friendly 
occupied room, which was painted red all over, draped with 
the quaint cheap florid stuffs that are represented as coming 
from southern and castern countries, where they are fabled 
to serve as the counterpancs of the peasantry, and bedecked 
with pottery of vivid hues, ranged on casual shelves, and with 
many water-colour drawings from the hand (as the visitor 
learned) of the young lady herself, commemorating with a 
brave breadth the sunsets, the mountains, the temples and 
palaces of India. He sat an hour—more than an hour, two 
hours—and all the while no one came in. His hostess was 
so good as to remark, with her liberal humanity, that it was 
delightful they weren’t interrupted; it was so rare in London, 
especially at that season, that people got a good talk. But 
luckily now, of a fine Sunday, half the world went out of 
town, and that made it better for those who didn’t go, when 
these others were in sympathy. It was the defect of London 
—one of two or three, the very short list of those she recog- 
nised in the teeming world-city she adored—that there were 
too few good chances for talk; you never had time to carry 
anything far. 

‘“‘Too many things—too many things!’’ Paul said, quoting 
St. George’s exclamation of a few days before. 

**Ah, yes, for him there are too many—his life’s too com- 
plicated.” 

*“Have you seen it near? That’s what I should like to do; it 
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might explain some mysteries,” her visitor went on. She 
asked him what mysteries he meant, and he said: “Oh, 
peculiarities of his work, inequalities, superficialities. For 
one who looks at it from the artistic point of view it contains 
a bottomless ambiguity.”’ 

She became at this, on the spot, all intensity. “Ah, do 
describe that more—it’s so interesting. There are no such 
suggestive questions. I’m so fond of them. He thinks he’s 
a failure—fancy!”’ she beautifully wailed. 

“That depends on what his ideal may have been. With 
his gifts it ought to have been high. But till one knows what 
he really proposed to himself——? Do you know by chance?”’ 
the young man broke off. 

“Oh he doesn’t talk to me about himself. I can’t make 
him. It’s too provoking.” 

Paul was on the point of asking what then he did talk about, 
but discretion checked it and he said instead: ‘‘Do you think 
he’s unhappy at home?” 

She seemed to wonder. “At home?” 

“I mean in his relations with his wife. He has a mystifying 
little way of alluding to her.” 

‘Not to me,” said Marian Fancourt with her clear eyes, 
“That wouldn’t be right, would it?” she asked gravely. 

“Not particularly; so I’m glad he doesn’t mention her to 
you. To praise her might bore you, and he has no business 
to do anything else. Yet he knows you better than me.”’ 

“Ah but he respects you!’ the girl cried as with envy. 

Her visitor stared a moment, then broke into a laugh. 
““Doesn’t he respect you?”’ 

“Of course, but not in the same way. He respects what 
you’ve done—he told me so, the other day.” 

Paul drank it in, but retained his faculties. ““When you 
went to look at types?” 

‘“Yes—we found so many, he has such an observation of 
them! He talked a great deal about your book. He says it’s 
really important.” 
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‘Important! Ah the grand creature!’’—and the author of 
the work in question groaned for joy. 

‘He was wonderfully amusing, he was inexpressibly droll, 
while we walked about. He sees everything; he has so many 
comparisons and images, and they’re always exactly right. 
C’est d’un trouvé, as they say.” 

“Yes, with his gifts, such things as he ought to have done!”’ 
Paul sighed. 

‘And don’t you think he has done them?” 

Ah, it was just the point. “‘A part of them, and of course 
even that part’s immense. But he might have been one of 
the greatest. However, let us not make this an hour of 
qualifications. Even as they stand,” our friend earnestly 
concluded, ‘‘his writings are a mine of gold.” 

To this proposition she ardently responded, and for half an 
hour the pair talked over the Master’s principal productions. 
She knew them well—she knew them even better than her 
visitor, who was struck with her critical intelligence and 
with something large and bold in the movement in her mind. 
She said things that startled him and that evidently had 
come to her directly; they weren’t picked-up phrases—she 
placed them too well. St. George had been right about her 
being first-rate, about her not being afraid to gush, not 
remembering that she must be proud. Suddenly something 
came back to her, and she said: “I recollect that he did speak 
of Mrs. St. George to me once. He said, apropos of some- 
thing or other, that she didn’t care for perfection.” 

‘“‘That’s a great crime in an artist’s wife,” Paul returned. 

“Yes, poor thing!”’ and the girl sighed with a suggestion 
of many reflections, some of them mitigating. But she pre- 
sently added: “Ah perfection, perfection—how one ought to 
go in for it! I wish J could.” 

“Everyone can in his way,” her companion opined. 

“In his way, yes—but not in hers. Women are so ham- 
pered—so condemned! Yet it’s a kind of dishonour if you 
don’t, when you want to do something, isn’t it?” Miss 
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Fancourt pursued, dropping one train in her quickness to 
take up another, an accident that was common with her. 
So these two young persons sat discussing high themes in 
their eclectic drawing-room, in their London ‘“‘season”— 
discussing, with extreme seriousness, the high theme of per- 
fection. It must be said in extenuation of this eccentricity 
that they were interested in the business. Their tone had 
truth and their emotion beauty; they weren’t posturing for 
each other or for someone else. 

The subject was so wide that they found themselves re- 
ducing it; the perfection to which for the moment they 
agreed to confine their speculations was that of the valid, 
the exemplary work of art. Our young woman’s imagina- 
tion, it appeared, had wandered far in that direction, and 
her guest had the rare delight of fecling in their conversation 
a full interchange. This episode will have lived for years in 
his memory and even in his wonder; it had the quality that 
fortune distils in a single drop at a time—the quality that 
lubricates many ensuing frictions. He still, whenever he 
likes, has a vision of the room, the bright red sociable talka- 
tive room with the curtains that, by a stroke of successful 
audacity, had the note of vivid blue. He remembers where 
certain things stood, the particular book open on the table 
and the almost intense odour of the flowers placed, at the 
left, somewhere behind him. These facts were the fringe, as 
it were, of a fine special agitation which had its birth in 
those two hours and of which perhaps the main sign was 
in its leading him inwardly and repeatedly to breathe 
‘I had no idea there was anyone like this—I had no idea 
there was anyone like this!’” Her freedom amazed him and 
charmed him—it seemed so to simplify the practical ques- 
tion. She was on the footing of an independent personage— 
a motherless girl who had passed out of her teens and had 
a position and responsibilities, who wasn’t held down to the 
limitations of a little miss. She came and went with no 
dragged duenna, she received people alone, and, though 
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she was totally without hardness, the question of protection 
or patronage had no relevancy in regard to her. She gave 
such an impression of the clear and the noble combined with 
the easy and the natural that in spite of her eminent modern 
situation she suggested no sort of sisterhood with the “‘fast’’ 
girl. Modern she was indeed, and made Paul Overt, who 
loved old colour, the golden glaze of time, think with some 
alarm of the muddled palette of the future. He couldn’t get 
used to her interest in the arts he cared for; it seemed too 
good to be real—it was so unlikely an adventure to tumble 
into such a well of sympathy. Onc might stray into the 
desert casily—that was on the cards and that was the law 
of life; but it was too rarc an accident to stumble on a crystal 
well. Yet if her aspirations seemed at one moment too 
extravagant to be real they struck him at the next as too 
intelligent to be false. They were both high and lame, and, 
whims for whims, he preferred them to any he had met in a 
like relation. It was probable enough she would leave them 
behind—exchange them for politics or “‘smartness’’ or mere 
prolific maternity, as was the custom of scribbling daubing 
educated flattered girls in an age of luxury and a society of 
leisure. He noted that the water-colours on the walls of the 
room she sat in had mainly the quality of being naives, and 
reflected that naiveté in art is like a zero in a number: its 
importance depends on the figure it is united with. Mean- 
while, however, he had fallen in love with her. Before he 
went away, at any rate, he said to her: “I thought St. George 
was coming to see you to-day, but he doesn’t turn up.” 

For a moment he supposed she was going to cry ““Comment 
donc? Did you come here only to meet him?” But the next 
he became aware of how little such a speech would have 
fallen in with any note of flirtation he had as yet perceived 
in her. She only replied: ‘‘Ah yes, but I don’t think he’ll 
come. He recommended nie not to expect him.”” Then she 
gaily but all gently added: ‘“‘He said it wasn’t fair to you. 
But I think I could manage two.” 
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‘So could I,”? Paul Overt returned, stretching the point a 
little to meet her. In reality his appreciation of the occasion 
was so completely an appreciation of the woman before him 
that another figure in the scene, even so esteemed a one as 
St. George, might for the hour have appcaled to him vainly. 
He left the house wondcring what the great man had meant 
by its not being fair to him; and, still more than that, 
whether he had actually stayed away from the force of that 
idea. As he took his course through the Sunday solitude of 
Manchester Squarc, swinging his stick and with a good decal 
of emotion fermenting in his soul, it appeared to him he was 
living in a world strangely magnanimous. Miss Fancourt 
had told him it was possible she should be away, and that 
her father should be, on the following Sunday, but that she 
had the hope of a visit from him in the other event. She 
promised to let him know should their absence fail, and then 
he might act accordingly. After he had passed into one of 
the streets that open from the Square he stopped, without 
definite intentions, looking sceptically for a cab. Inamoment 
he saw a hansom roll through the place from the other side 
and come a part of the way toward him. He was on the 
point of hailing the driver when he noticed a “‘fare”’ within; 
then he waited, secing the man prepare to deposit his 
passenger by pulling up at onc of the houses. ‘The house was 
apparently the one he himself had just quitted; at least he 
drew that inference as he recognised Henry St. George in 
the person who stepped out of the hansom. Paul turned off 
as quickly as if he had been caught in the act of spying. He 
gave up his cab—he preferred to walk; he would go nowhere 
else. He was glad St. George hadn’t renounced his visit 
altogether—that would have been too absurd. Yes, the 
world was magnanimous, and even he himself felt so as, on 
looking at his watch, he noted but six o’clock, so that he 
could mentally congratulate his successor on having an 
hour still to sit in Miss Fancourt’s drawing-room. He him- 
self might use that hour for another visit, but by the time 
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he reached the Marble Arch the idea of such a course had 
become incongruous to him. He passed beneath that 
architectural effort and walked into the Park till he got 
upon the spreadirig grass. Here he continued to walk; he 
took his way across the elastic turf and came out by the 
Serpentine. He watched with a friendly eye the diversions 
of the London people, he bent a glance almost encouraging 
on the young ladies paddling their sweethearts about the 
lake and the guardsmen tickling tenderly with their bear- 
skins the artificial flowers on the Sunday hats of their part- 
ners. He prolonged his meditative walk; he went into 
Kensington Gardens, he sat upon the penny chairs, he 
looked at the little sail-boats launched upon the round pond 
and was glad he had no engagement to dine. He repaired 
for this purposc, very late, to his club, where he found 
himself unable to order a repast and told the waiter to 
bring whatever there was. He didn’t even observe what 
he was served with, and he spent the evening in the 
library of the establishment, pretending to read an article 
in an American magazine. He failed to discover what 
it was about; it appeared in a dim way to be about 
Marian Fancourt. . 

Quite late in the weck she wrote to him that she was not 
to go into the country—it had only just been settled. Her 
father, she added, would never settle anything, but put it 
all on her. She felt her responsibility—she had to—and 
since she was forced this was the way she had decided. She 
mentioned no reasons, which gave our friend all the clearer 
field for bold conjecture about them. In Manchester Square 
on this second Sunday he esteemed his fortune less good, for 
she had three or four other visitors. But there were three or 
four compensations; perhaps the greatest of which was that, 
learning how her father had after all, at the last hour, gone 
out of town alone, the bold conjecture I just now spoke 
of found itself becoming a shade more bold. And then her 
presence was her presence, and the personal red room was 
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there and was full of it, whatever phantoms passed and 
vanished, emitting incomprehensible sounds. Lastly, he 
had the resource of staying till everyone had come and 
gone and of believing this grateful to her, though she gave 
no particular sign. When they were alone together he came 
to his point. “But St. George did come—last Sunday. I 
saw him as I looked back.” 

“Yes; but 1t was the last time.” 

‘The last time?” 

““He said he would never come again.” 

Paul Overt stared. “‘Does he mean he wishes to cease to 
see you?” 

“J don’t know what he means,” the girl bravely smiled. 
‘He won’t at any rate see me here.”’ 

‘And pray why not?” 

““T haven’t the least idea,” said Marian Fancourt, whose 
visitor found her more perversely sublime than ever yet as 
she professed this clear helplessness. 


Vv 


“Oh, I say, I want you to stop a little,” Henry St. George 
said to him at eleven o’clock the night he dined with the 
‘head of the profession. The company—none of it indeed 
of the profession—had been numerous and was taking its 
leave; our young man, after bidding good-night to his 
hostess, had put out his hand in farewell to the master of the 
house. Besides drawing from the latter the protest I have 
cited this movement provoked a further priceless word 
about their chance now to have a talk, their going into 
his room, his having stiJl everything to say. Paul Overt 
was all delight at this kindness; nevertheless he mentioned 
in weak jocose qualification the bare fact that he had 
promised to go to another place which was at a consider- 
able distance. 

“Well then you’ll break your promise, that’s all. You quite 
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awful humbug!”’ St. George added in a tone that confirmed 
our young man’s ease. 

“Certainly Pll break it—but it was a real promise.” 

“Do you mean to Miss Fancourt? You’re following her?”’ 
his friend asked. 

He answered by a question. ‘Oh is she going?” 

“Base impostor!”’ his.ironic host went on. “I’ve treated 
you handsomely on the article of that young lady: I won’t 
make another concession. Wait three minutes—I’ll be with 
you.” He gave himself to his departing guests, accompanied 
the long-trained ladies to the door. It was a hot night, the 
windows were open, the sound of the quick carriages and 
of the linkmen’s call came into the house. The affair had 
rather glittered; a sense of festal things was in the heavy air: 
not only the influence of that particular entertainment, but 
the suggestion of the wide hurry of pleasure which in Lon- 
don on summer nights fills so many of the happier quarters 
of the complicated town. Gradually Mrs. St. George’s 
drawing-room emptied itself; Paul was Icft alone with his 
hostess, to whom he explained the motive of his waiting. 
“Ah yes, some intellectual, some professional, talk,’? she 
leered; “‘at this season doesn’t one miss it? Poor dear Henry, 
I’m so glad!” The young man looked out of the window a 
moment, at the called hansoms that lurched up, at the 
smooth broughams that rolled away. When he turned 
round Mrs. St. George had disappeared; her husband’s 
voice rose to him from below—he was laughing and talking, 
in the portico, with some lady who awaited her carriage. 
Paul had solitary possession, for some minutes, of the warm 
deserted rooms where the covered tinted lamplight was soft, 
the seats had been pushed about and the odour of flowers 
lingered. They were large, they were pretty, they contained 
objects of value; everything in the picture told of a “good 
house.”” At the end of five minutes a servant came in with 
a request from the Master that he would join him down- 
stairs; upon which, descending, he followed his conductor 
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through a long passage to an apartment thrown out, in the 
rear of the habitation, for the special requirements, as he 
guessed, of a busy man of letters. 

St. George was in his shirt-sleeves in the middle of a large 
high room—a room without windows, but with a wide sky- 
light at the top, that of a place of exhibition. It was furnished 
as a library, and the serried bookshelves rose to the ceiling, 
a surface of incomparable tone produced by dimly-gilt 
“backs” interrupted here and there by the suspension of old 
prints and drawings. At the end furthest from the door of 
admission was a tall desk, of great extent, at which the 
person using it could write only in the erect posture of a 
clerk in a counting-house; and stretched from the entrance 
to this structure was a wide plain band of crimson cloth, 
as straight as a garden-path and almost as long, where, in 
his mind’s eye, Paul at once beheld the Master pace to and 
fro during vexed hours—hours, that is, of admirable com- 
position. The servant gave him a coat, an old jacket with 
a hang of experience, from a cupboard in the wall, retiring 
afterwards with the garment he had taken off. Paul Overt 
welcomed the coat; it was a coat for talk, it promised 
confidences—having visibly received so many—and had 
tragic literary elbows. ‘“‘Ah, we’re practical—we’re practi- 
cal!’ St. George said as he saw his visitor look the place 
over. “‘Isn’t it a good big cage for going round and round? 
My wife invented it and she locks me up here every morn- 
ing.” : 

Our young man breathed—by way of tribute—with a cer- 
tain oppression. ‘You don’t miss a window—a place to 
look out?” 

“TI did at first awfully; but her calculation was just. It 
Saves time, it has saved me many months in these ten years. 
Here I stand, under the eye of day—in London, of course, 
very often, it’s rather a bleared old eye—walled in to my 
trade. I can’t get away—so the room’s a fine lesson in con- 
centration. I’ve learnt the lesson, I think; look at that big 

18 
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bundle of proof and acknowledge it.”” He pointed to a fat 
roll of papers, on one of the tables, which had not been 
undone. 

‘“‘Are you bringing out another——?”’ Paul asked in a tone 
the fond deficiencies of which he didn’t recognise till his 
companion burst out laughing, and indeed scarce even then. 

“You humbug, you humbug!’”’—St. George appeared to 
enjoy caressing him, as it were, with that opprobrium. 
“Don’t I know what you think of them?” he asked, standing 
there with his hands in his pockets and with a new kind of 
smile. It was as if he were going to let his young votary 
see him all now. 

‘‘Upon my word in that case you know more than I do!” 
the latter ventured to respond, revealing a part of the tor- 
ment of being able neither clearly to esteem nor distinctly 
to renounce him. 

““My dear fellow,” said the more and more interesting 
Master, “don’t imagine I talk about my books specifically; 
they’re not a decent subject—il ne manquerait plus que ga! 
I’m not so bad as you may apprehend! About myself, yes, 
a little, if you like; though it wasn’t for that I brought you 
down here. I want to ask you something—very much 
indeed; I value this chance. Therefore sit down. We're 
practical, but there ts a sofa, you see—for she does humour 
my poor bones so far. Like all really great administrators 
and disciplinarians she knows when wisely to relax.”’ Paul 
sank into the corner of a deep leathern couch, but his friend 
remained standing and explanatory. “If you don’t mind, 
in this room, this is my habit. From the door to the desk 
and from the desk to the door. That shakes up my imagina- 
tion gently; and don’t you see what a good thing it is that 
there’s no window for her to fly out of? The eternal standing 
as I write (I stop at that bureau and put it down, when any- 
thing comes, and so we go on) was rather wearisome at first, 
but we adopted it with an eye to the long run; you’re in 
better order—if your legs don’t break down!—and you can 
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keep it up for more years. Oh we're practical—we’re 
practical!’ St. George repeated, going to the table and 
taking up all mechanically the bundle of proofs. But, pulling 
off the wrapper, he had a change of attention that appealed 
afresh to our hero. He lost himself a moment, examining 
the sheets of his new book, while the younger man’s eyes 
wandered over the room again. 

““Lord, what good things I should do if I had such a charm- 
ing place as this to do them in!” Paul reflected. The outer 
world, the world of accident and ugliness, was so successfully 
excluded, and within the rich protecting square, beneath 
the patronising sky, the dream-figures, the summoned corh- 
pany, could hold their particular revel. It was a fond 
prevision of Overt’s rather than an observation on actual 
data, for which occasions had been too few, that the 
Master thus more closely viewed would have the quality, 
the charming gift, of flashing out, all surprisingly, in 
personal intercourse and at moments of suspended or 
perhaps even of diminished expectation. A happy relation 
with him would be a thing proceeding by jumps, not by 
traceable stages. 

“Do you read them—really?” he asked, laying down the 
proofs on Paul’s enquiring of him how soon the work would 
be published. And when the young man answered “Oh yes, 
always,” he was moved to mirth again by something he 
caught in his manner of saying that. “You go to see your 
grandmother on her birthday—and very proper it 1s, es- 
pecially as she won’t last for ever. She has lost every faculty 
and every sense; she neither sees, nor hears, nor speaks; but 
all customary pieties and kindly habits are respectable. 
Only you’re strong if you dv read ’em! J couldn’t, my dear 
fellow. You are strong, I know; and that’s just a part of 
what I wanted to say to you. You’re very strong indeed. 
I’ve been going into your other things—they’ve interested 
me immensely. Someone ought to have told me about them 
before—-someone I could believe. But whom can one 
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believe? You’re wonderfully on the right road—it’s awfully 
decent work. Now do you mean to keep it up?—that’s what 
I want to ask you.” 

“(Do I mean to do others?” Paul asked, looking up from 
his sofa at his erect inquisitor and feeling partly like a happy 
little boy when the schoolmaster is gay, and partly like 
some pilgrim of old who might have consulted a world- 
famous oracle. St. George’s own performance had been 
infirm, but as an adviser he would be infallible. 

‘‘Others—others? Ah, the number won’t matter; one other 
would do, if it were really a further step—a throb of the 
same effort. What I mean is have you it in your heart to 
go in for some sort of decent perfection?” 

‘‘Ah, decency ; ah, perfection ? the young man sin- 
cerelv sighed. “I talked of them the other Sunday with 
Miss Fancourt.” 

It produced on the Master’s part a laugh of odd acrimony. 
“Yes, they'll ‘talk’ of them as much as you like! But they’ll 
do little to help one to them. There’s no obligation of course; 
only you strike me as capable,” he went on. “You must 
have thought it all over. I can’t believe you’re without a 
plan. That’s the sensation you give me, and it’s so rare that 
it really stirs one up—it makes you remarkable. If you 
haven’t a plan, if you don’t mean to keep it up, surely you’re 
within your rights; it’s nobody’s business, no one can force 
you, and not more than two or three people will notice you 
don’t go straight. The others—all the rest, every blest soul 
in England, will think you do—will think you are keeping 
it up: upon my honour they will! I shall be one of the two 
or three who know better. Now the question is whether 
you can do it for two or three. Is that the stuff you’re 
made of?” 

It locked his guest a minutc as in closed throbbing arms. 
“I could do it for one, if you were the one.” 

“Don’t say that; I don’t deserve it; it scorches me,” he 
protested with eyes suddenly grave and glowing. ‘““The 
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‘one’ is of course one’s self, one’s conscience, one’s idea, the 
singleness of one’s aim. I think of that pure spirit as a man 
thinks of a woman he has in some detested hour of his youth 
loved and forsaken. She haunts him with reproachful eyes, 
she lives for ever before him. As an artist, you know, I’ve 
married for money.”’ Paul stared and even blushed a little, 
confounded by this avowal; whereupon his host, observing 
the expression of his face, dropped a quick laugh and pur- 
sued: “You don’t follow my figure. I’m not speaking of my 
dear wife, who had a small fortune—which, however, was 
not my bribe. I fell in love with her, as many other people 
have done. I refer to the mercenary muse whom I led to 
the altar of literature. Don’t, my boy, put your nose into 
that yoke. The awful jade will lead you a life!”’ 

Our hero watched him, wondering and deeply touched. 
*“Haven’t you been happy?” 

“Happy? It’s a kind of hell.” 

“There are things I should like to ask you,”’ Paul said after 
a pause. 

“Ask me anything in all the world. I’d turn myself inside 
out to save you.” 

“*To ‘save’ me?”’ he quavered. 

“To make you stick to it—to make you see it through. 
As I said to you the other night at Summersoft, let my 
example be vivid to you.”’ 

“Why your books are not so bad as that,”’ said Paul, fairly 
laughing and feeling that if ever a fellow had breathed the 
air of art——! 

“So bad as what?” 

“Your talent’s so great that it’s in everything you do, in 
what’s less good as well as in what’s best. You’ve some forty 
volumes to show for it—forty volumes of wonderful life, of 
rare observation, of magnificent ability.” 

‘I’m very clever, of ‘course I know that”—but it was a 
thing, in fine, this author made nothing of. “Lord, what 
rot they’d all be if I hadn’t been! I’m a successful charla- 
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tan,” he went on—“I’ve been able to pass off my system. 
But do you know what it is? It’s carton-pierre.”’ 

“Carton-pierre?” Paul was struck, and gaped. 

“Lincrusta-Walton!”’ 

“Ah don’t say such things—you make me bleed!” the 
younger man protested. “I see you in a beautiful fortunate 
home, living in comfort and honour.” 

“Do you call it honour?’’—his host took him up with an 
intonation that often comes back to him. “‘That’s what I 
want you to go in for. I mean the real thing. This is brum- 
magem.”” 

‘“Brummagem?”’ Paul ejaculated while his eyes wandered, 
by a movement natural at the moment, over the luxurious 
room. 

‘“‘Ah, they make it so well to-day—it’s wonderfully decep- 
tive!” 

Our friend thrilled with the interest and perhaps even more 
with the pity of it. Yet he wasn’t afraid to seem to patronise 
when he could still so far envy. “‘Is it deceptive that I find 
you living with every appearance of domestic felicity—blest 
with a devoted, accomplished wife, with children whose 
acquaintance I haven’t yet had the pleasure of making, but 
who must be delightful young people, from what I know 
of their parents?” 

St. George smiled as for the candour of his question. “It’s 
all excellent, my dear fellow—heaven forbid I should deny 
it. I’ve made a great deal of money; my wife has known 
how to take care of it, to use it without wasting it, to put 
a good bit of it by, to make it fructify. I’ve got a loaf on 
the shelf; P’ve got everything in fact but the great thing.” 

“The great thing?’”’ Paul kept echoing. 

‘“The sense of having done the best—the sense which is the 
real life of the artist and the absence of which is his death, 
of having drawn from his intellectual instrument the finest 
music that nature had hidden in it, of having played it as 
it should be played. He either does that or he doesn’t— 
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and if he doesn’t he isn’t worth speaking of. Therefore, pre- 
cisely, those who really know don’t speak of him. He may 
still hear a great chatter, but what he hears most is the in- 
corruptible silence of Fame. I’ve squared her, you may say, 
for my little hour—but what’s my little hour? Don’t imagine 
for a moment,” the Master pursued, “‘that I’m such a cad 
as to have brought you down here to abuse or to complain 
of my wife to you. She’s a woman of distinguished qualities, 
to whom my obligations are immense, so that, if you please, 
we'll say nothing about her. My boys—my children are all 
boys—are straight and strong, thank God, and have no 
poverty of growth about them, no penury of nceds. I receive 
periodically the most satisfactory attestation from Harrow, 
from Oxford, from Sandhurst—oh we’ve done the best for 
them!—of their eminence as living thriving consuming 
organisms.” 

‘It must be delightful to feel that the son of one’s loins is 
at Sandhurst,’’ Paul remarked enthusiastically. 

“It is—it’s charming. Oh I’m a patriot!” 

The young man then could but have the greater tribute of 
questions to pay. “Then what did you mean—the other 
night at Summersoft—by saying that children are a curse?” 

*““My dear youth, on what basis are we talking?” and St. 
George dropped upon the sofa at a short distance from him. 
Sitting a little stdeways he leaned back against the opposite 
arm with his hands raised and interlocked behind his head. 
“On the supposition that a certain perfection’s possible and 
even desirable—isn’t it so? Well, all I say is that one’s 
children interfere with perfection. One’s wife interferes. 
sMarriage interferes.” 

“You think then the artist shouldn’t marry?” 

‘‘He does so at his peril—he does so at his cost.” 

“Not even when his wife’s in sympathy with his work?” 

“She never is—she can’t be! Women haven’t a conception 
of such things.” 

“Surely they on occasion work themselves,” Paul objected. 
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“Yes, very badly indeed. Oh of course, often, they think 
they understand, they think they sympathise. Then it is 
they’re most dangerous. Their idea is that you shall do a 
great lot and get a great lot of money. Their great nobleness 
and virtue, their exemplary conscientiousness as British 
females, is in keeping you up to that. My wife makes all my 
bargains with my publishers for me, and has done so for 
twenty years. She does it consummately well—that’s why 
I’m really pretty well off. Aren’t you the father of their 
innocent babes, and will you withhold from them their 
natural sustenance? You asked me the other night if they’re 
not an immense incentive. Of course they are—there’s no 
doubt of that!’ 

Paul turned it over: it took, from eyes he had never felt 
open so wide, so much looking at. ‘‘For myself I’ve an idea 
I need incentives.” 

‘Ah well then, n’en parlons plus!” his companion hand- 
somely smiled. 

‘You are an incentive, I maintain,” the young man went 
on. “You don’t affect me in the way you’d apparently like 
to. Your great success is what I see—the pomp of Ennismore 
Gardens!” 

‘“Success?”—St. George’s eyes had a cold fine light. ““Do 
you call it success to be spoken of as you’d speak of me if 
you were sitting here with another artist—a young man 
intelligent and sincere like yourself? Do you call it success 
to make you blush—as you would blush!—if some foreign 
critic (some fellow, of course J mean, who should know what 
he was talking about and should have shown you he did, 
as foreign critics like to show it) were to say to you: ‘He’s the 
one, in this country, whom they consider the most perfect, 
isn’t he?’ Is it success to be the occasion of a young English- 
man’s having to stammer as you would have to stammer at 
such a moment for old England? No, no; success is to have 
made people wriggle to another tune. Do try it!” 

Paul continued all gravely to glow. ‘Try what?” 
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‘Try to do some really good work.”’ 

“Oh I want to, heaven knows!’ 

“Well, you can’t do it without sacrifices—don’t believe that 
for a moment,”? the Master said. “‘I’ve made none. I’ve 
had everything. In other words I’ve missed everything.” 

“You’ve had the full rich masculine human general lie, 
with all the responsibilities and duties and burdens and 
sorrows and joys—all the domestic and social initiations and 
complications. They must be immensely suggestive, 1m- 
mensely amusing,” Paul anxiously submitted. 

“Amusing?” 

“For a strong man—yes.”’ 

*““They’ve given me subjects without number, if that’s what 
you mean; but they’ve taken away at the same time the 
power to use them. I’ve touched a thousand things, but 
which one of them have I turned into gold? The artist has 
to do only. with that—he knows nothing of any baser metal. 
I’ve led the life of the world, with my wife and my progeny; 
the clumsy conventional expensive materialised vulgarised 
brutalised life of London. We’ve got everything handsome, 
even a carriage—we’re perfect Philistines and prosperous 
hospitable eminent people. But, my dear fellow, don’t try 
to stultify yourself and pretend you don’t know what we 
haven’t got. It’s bigger than all the rest. Between artists— 
come!’ the Master wound up. “‘You know as well as you 
sit there that you’d put a pistol-ball into your brain if you 
had written my books!”’ 

It struck his listener that the tremendous talk promised 
by him at Summersoft had indeed come off and with a 
promptitude, a fulness, with which the latter’s young 
imagination had scarcely reckoned. His impression fairly 
shook him and he throbbed with the excitement of such 
deep soundings and such strange confidences. He throbbed 
indeed with the conflict of his feelings—bewilderment and 
recognition and alarm, enjoyment and protest and assent, 
all commingled with tenderness (and a kind of shame in 
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the participation) for the sores and bruises exhibited by so 
fine a creature, and with a sense of the tragic secret nursed 
under his trappings. The idea of fs, Paul Overt’s, becoming 
the occasion of such an act of humility made him flush and 
pant, at the same time that his consciousness was in certain 
directions too much alive not to swallow—and not intensely 
to taste—every offered spoonful of the revelation. It had 
been his odd fortune to blow upon the deep waters, to make 
them surge and break in waves of strange eloquence. But 
how couldn’t he give out a passionate contradiction of his 
host’s last extravagance, how couldn’t he enumerate to him 
the parts of his work he loved, the splendid things he had 
found in it, beyond the compass of any other writer of the 
day? St. George listened a while, courteously; then he said, 
laying his hand on his visitor’s: ‘“That’s all very well; and 
if your idea’s to do nothing better there’s no reason you 
shouldn’t have as many good things as I—as many human 
and material appendages, as many sons or daughters, a wife 
with as many gowns, a house with as many servants, a stable 
with as many horses, a heart with as many aches.”’ The 
Master got up when he had spoken thus—he stood a 
moment—near the sofa looking down on his agitated pupil. 
“Are you possessed of any property?” it occurred to him 
to ask. 

*‘None to speak of.” 

“Oh, well, then there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
make a goodish income—if you set about it the right way. 
Study me for that—study me well. You may really have 
horses.” 

Paul sat there some minutes without speaking. He looked 
straight before him—he turned over many things. His friend 
had wandered away, taking up a parcel of letters from the 
table where the roll of proofs had lain. “What was the book 
Mrs. St. George made you burn—the one she didn’t like?” 
our young man brought out. 

*““Lhe book she made me burn—how did you know that?” 
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The Master looked up from his letters quite without the 
facial convulsion the pupil had feared. 

“tT heard her speak of it at Summersoft.”’ 

“‘Ah, yes—she’s proud of it. I don’t know—it was rather 
good.” 

“What was it about?” 

“Let me see.”’ And he seemed to make an effort to remem- 
ber. “Oh, yes—it was about myself.” Paul gave an irre- 
pressible groan for the disappearance of such a production, 
and the elder man went on: ‘Oh, but you should write it— 
you should do me.” And he pulled up—from the restless 
motion that had come upon him; his fine smile a generous 
glare. ““There’s a subject, my boy: no end of stuff in it!” 

Again Paul was silent, but it was all tormenting. “Are 
there no women who really understand—who can take part 
in a sacrifice?” 

“How can they take part? They themselves are the 
sacrifice. They’re the idol and the altar and the flame.” 

““Isn’t there even one who sees further?” Paul continued. 

For a moment St. George made no answer; after which, 
having torn up his letters, he came back to the point all 
ironic. “Of course I know the one you mean. But not even 
Miss Fancourt.” 

“I thought you admired her so much.” 

“It’s impossible to admire her more. Are you in love with 
her?”’ St. George asked. 

“Yes,” Paul Overt presently said. 

“Well then, give it up.” 

Paul stared. ‘‘Give up my ‘love’?”’ 

‘‘Bless me, no. Your idea.”” And then as our hero but still 
gazed: ‘“The one you talked with her about. The idea of a 
decent perfection.” 

‘She'd help it—she’d help it!”” the young man cried. 

‘For about a year—the first year, yes. After that she’d be 
as a millstone round its neck.”’ 

Paul frankly wondered. “Why she has a passion for the 
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real thing, for good work—for everything you and I care 
for most.” 

“You and I’ is charming, my dear fellow!” his friend 
laughed. ‘She has it indeed, but she’d have a sfill greater 
passion for her children—and very proper too. She’d insist 
on everything’s being made comfortable, advantageous, 
propitious for them. That isn’t the artist’s business.” 

‘The artist—the artist! Isn’t he a man all the same?” 

St. George had a grand grimace. “I mostly think not. You 
know as well as I what he has to do: the concentration, the 
finish, the independence he must strive for from the moment 
he begins to wish his work really decent. Ah, my young 
friend, his relation to women, and especially to the one he’s 
most intimately concerned with, is at the mercy of the 
damning fact that whereas he can in the nature of things 
have but one standard, they have about fifty. That’s what 
makes them so superior,” St. George amusingly added. 
‘Fancy an artist with a change of standards as you’d have 
a change of shirts or of dinner-plates. To do 1t—to do it 
and make it divine—is the only thing he has to think about. 
‘Is it done or not?’ is his only question. Not ‘Is it done as 
well as a proper solicitude for my dear little family will 
allow?’ He has nothing to do with the relative—he has only 
to do with the absolute; and a dear little family may repre- 
sent a dozen relatives.” 

“Then you don’t allow him the common passions and 
affections of men?” Paul asked. 

“‘Hasn’t he a passion, an affection, which includes all the 
rest? Besides, let him have all the passions he likes—if he 
only keeps his independence. He must be able to be poor.” 

Paul slowly got up. “Why then did you advise me to make 
up to her?” 

St. George laid his hand on his shoulder. ‘Because she’d 
make a splendid wife! And I hadn’t read you then.” 

The ycung man had a strained smile. ‘“‘I wish you had 
left me alone!” 
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“I didn’t know that that wasn’t good enough for you,” his 
host returned. 

“What a false position, what a condemnation of the 
artist, that he’s a mere disfranchised monk and can produce 
his effect only by giving up personal happiness. What an 
arraignment of art!’ Paul went on with a trembling voice. 

“Ah you don’t imagine by chance that I’m defending art? 
‘Arraignment’—I should think so! Happy the societies in 
which it hasn’t made its appearance, for from the moment 
it comes they have a consuming ache, they have an incur- 
able corruption, in their breast. Most assuredly is the artist 
in a false position! But I thought we were taking him for 
granted. Pardon me,” St. George continued: ‘“ ‘Ginistrella’ 
made me!” 

Paul stood looking at the floor—one o’clock struck, in the 
stillness, from a neighbouring church-tower. “Do you think 
she’d ever look at me?” he put to his friend at last. 

“Miss Fancourt—as a suitor? Why shouldn’t I think it? 
That’s why I’ve tried to favour you—I’ve had a little chance 
or two of bettering your opportunity.” 

‘Forgive my asking you, but do you mean by keeping away 
yourself?” Paul said with a blush. 

“I’m an old idiot—-my place isn’t there,” St. George stated 
gravely. 

“Y’m nothing yet, I’ve no fortune; and there must be so 
many others,’ his companion pursued. 

The Master took this considerably in, but made little of it. 
“You’re a gentleman and a man of genius. I think you 
might do something.” 

“But if I must give that up—the genius?” 

“Lots of people, you know, think I’ve kept mine,”’ St. 
George wonderfully grinned. 

*‘You’ve a genius for mystification!”’ Paul declared; but 
grasping his hand gratefully in attenuation of this judge- 
ment. 

“Poor dear boy, I do worry you! But try, try, all the 
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same. I think your chances are good and you'll win a 
great prize.” 

Paul held fast the other’s hand a minute; he looked 
into the strange deep face. “No, I am an artist—I can’t 
help it!” 

“Ah, show it then!”’ St. George pleadingly broke out. “Let 
me see before I die the thing I most want, the thing I yearn 
for: a life in which the passion—ours—is really intense. If 
you can be rare don’t fail of it! Think what it is—how it 
counts—how it lives!” 

They had moved to the door and he had closed both his 
hands over his companion’s. Here they paused again and 
our hero breathed deep. “I want to live!’ 

“In what sense?” 

“In the greatest.” 

“Well then, stick to it—see it through.” 

“With your sympathy—your help?” 

‘Count on that—you’ll be a great figure to me. Count on 
my highest appreciation, my devotion. You'll give me satis- 
faction—if that has any weight with you.” After which, as 
Paul appeared still to waver, his host added: “Do you 
remember what you said to me at Summersoft?” 

“Something infatuated, no doubt!” 

** ‘Pll do anything in the world you tell me.’ You said 
that.” 

‘And you hold me to it?” 

‘Ah, what am I?” the Master expressively sighed. 

“Lord, what things I shall have to do!”” Paul almost moaned 
as he departed. 


VI 
‘It goes on too much abroad—hang abroad!’’ These or 
something like them had been the Master’s remarkable words 
in relation to the action of “Ginistrella’’ ; and yet, though 
they had made a sharp impression on the author of that 
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work, like almost all spoken words from the same source, 
he a- week after the conversation I have noted left England 
for a long absence and full of brave intentions. It is not a 
perversion of the truth to pronounce that encounter the 
direct cause of his departure. If the oral utterance of the 
eminent writer had the privilege of moving him deeply it 
was especially on his turning it over at leisure, hours and 
days later, that it appeared to yield him its full meaning 
and exhibit its extreme importance. He spent the summer 
in Switzerland and, having in September begun a new task, 
determined not to cross the Alps till he should have made a 
good start. To this end he returned to a quiet corner he 
knew well, on the edge of the Lake of Geneva and within 
sight of the towers of Chillon: a region and a view for which 
he had an affection that sprang from old associations and 
was capable of mysterious revivals and refreshments. Here 
he lingered late, till the snow was on the nearer hills, almost 
down to the limit to which he could climb when his stint, 
on the shortening afternoons, was performed. The autumn 
was fine, the lake was blue and his book took form and 
direction. These felicities, for the time, embroidered his 
life, which he suffered to cover him with its mantle. At the 
end of six weeks he felt he had learnt St. George’s lesson by 
heart, had tested and proved its doctrine. Nevertheless he 
did a very inconsistent thing: before crossing the Alps he 
wrote to Marian Fancourt. He was aware of the perversity 
of this act, and it was only as a luxury, an amusement, that 
reward of a strenuous autumn, that he justified it. She had 
asked of him no such favour when, shortly before he left 
London, three days after their dinner in Ennismore Gardens, 
he went to take leave of her. It was true she had had no 
ground—he hadn’t named his intention of absence. He had 
kept his counsel for want of due assurance: it was that 
particular visit that was, the next thing, to settle the matter. 
He had paid the visit to see how much he really cared for 
her, and quick departure, without so much as an explicit 
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farewell, was the sequel to this enquiry, the answer to which 
had created within him a deep yearning. When he wrote 
her from Clarens he noted that he owed her an explanation 
(more than three months after!) for not having told her 
what he was doing. 

She replied now briefly but promptly, and gave him a strik- 
ing piece of news: that of the death, a week before, of Mrs. 
St. George. This exemplary woman had succumbed, in 
the country, to a violent attack of inflammation of the 
lungs—he would remember that for a long time she had 
been delicate. Miss Fancourt added that she believed her 
husband overwhelmed by the blow; he would miss her too 
terribly—she had been cverything in life to him. Paul Overt, 
on this, immediately wrote to St. George. He would from 
the day of their parting have becn glad to remain in com- 
munication with him, but had hitherto lacked the right 
excuse for troubling so busy a man. Their long nocturnal 
talk came back to him in every detail, but this was no bar 
to an expression of proper sympathy with the head of the 
profession, for hadn’t that very talk made it clear that the 
late accomplished lady was the influence that ruled his life? 
What catastrophe could be more cruel than the extinction 
of such an influence? This was to be exactly the tone taken 
by St. George in answering his young friend upwards of a 
month later. He made no allusion of course to their im- 
portant discussion. He spoke of his wife as frankly and 
generously as if he had quite forgotten that occasion, and 
the feeling of deep bereavement was visible in his words. 
“She took everything off my hands—off my mind. She 
carried on our life with the greatest art, the rarest devotion, 
and I was free, as few men can have been, to drive my pen, 
to shut myself up with my trade. This was a rare service— 
the highest she could have rendered me. Would I could 
have acknowledged it more fitly!”’ 

A certain bewilderment, for our hero, disengaged itself 
from these remarks: they struck him as a contradiction, a 
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retractation, strange on the part of a man who hadn’t the 
excuse of witlessness. He had certainly not expected his 
correspondent to rejoice in the death of his wife, and it was 
perfectly in order that the rupture of a tie of more than 
twenty years should have left him sore. But if she had been 
so clear a blessing what in the name of consistency had the 
dear man meant by turning Aim upside down that night— 
by dosing him to that degree, at the most sensitive hour of 
his life, with the doctrine of renunciation? If Mrs. St. George 
was an irreparable loss, then her husband’s inspired advice 
had been a bad joke and renunciation was a mistake. Overt 
was on the point of rushing back to London to show that, 
for his part, he was perfectly willing to consider it so, and 
he went so far as to take the manuscript of the first chapters 
of his new book out of his table-drawer, to insert it into a 
pocket of his portmanteau. This led to his catching a glimpse 
of certain pages he hadn’t looked at for months, and that 
accident, in turn, to his being struck with the high promise 
they revealed—a rare result of such retrospcections, which it 
was his habit to avoid as much as possible: they usually 
brought home to him that the glow of composition might 
be a purely subjective and misleading emotion. On this 
occasion a certain belief in himself disengaged itself whim- 
sically from the serried erasures of his first draft, making 
him think it best after all to pursue his present trial to the 
end. If he could write as well under the rigour of privation 
it might be a mistake to change the conditions before that 
spell had spent itself. He would go back to London of course, 
but he would go back only when he should have finished 
his book. This was the vow he privately made, restoring 
his manuscript to the table-drawer. It may be added that 
it took him a long time to finish his book, for the subject 
was as difficult as it was fine, and he was literally em- 
barrassed by the fulness of his notes. Something within 
him warned him that he must make it supremely good— 
otherwise he should lack, as regards his private behaviour, 
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a handsome excuse. He had a horror of this deficiency and 
found himself as firm as need be on the question of the lamp 
and the file. He crossed the Alps at last and spent the winter, 
the spring, the ensuing summer, in-Italy, where still, at the 
end of a twelvemonth, his task was unachieved. ‘Stick to it 
—see it through”: this general injunction of St. George’s 
was good also for the particular case. He applied it to the 
utmost, with the result that when in its slow order the 
summer had come round again he felt he had given all that 
was in him. This time he put his papers into his portman- 
teau, with the address of his publisher attached, and took 
his way northward. 

He had been absent from London for two years—two years 
which, sceming to count as more, had made such a diffecr- 
ence in his own hife—through the production of a novel far 
stronger, he believed, than ‘‘Ginistrella’”—that he turned out 
into Piccadilly, the morning after his arrival, with a vague 
expectation of changes, of finding great things had hap- 
pened. But there were few transformations in Piccadilly— 
only threc or four big red houses where there had been low 
black ones—and the brightness of the end of June peeped 
through the rusty railings of the Green Park and glittered 
in the varnish of the rolling carriages as he had seen it in 
other, more cursory Junes. It was a greeting he appreciated; 
it seemed friendly and pointed, added to the exhilaration 
of his finished book, of his having his own country and the 
huge oppressive amusing city that suggested everything, 
that contained everything, under his hand again. “Stay at 
home and do things here—do subjects we can measure,” 
St. George had said; and now it struck him he should ask 
nothing better than to stay at home for ever. Late in the 
afternoon he took his way to Manchester Square, looking 
out for a number he hadn’t forgotten. Miss Fancourt, how- 
ever, was not at home, so that he turned rather dejectedly 
from the door. His movement brought him face to face with 
a gentleman just approaching it and recognised on another 
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glance as Miss Fancourt’s father. Paul saluted this person- 
age, and the General returned the greeting with his cus- 
tomary good manner—a manner so good, however, that 
you could never tell whether it meant he placed you. The 
disappointed caller felt the impulse to address him; then, 
hesitating, became both aware of having no particular 
remark to make, and convinced that though the old soldier 
remembered him he remembered him wrong. He therefore 
went his way without computing the irresistible effect his 
own evident recognition would have on the General, who 
never neglected a chance to gossip. Our young man’s face 
was expressive, and observation seldom let it pass. He hadn’t 
taken ten steps before he heard himself called after with 
a friendly semiarticulate “Er—I beg your pardon!” He 
turned round and the General, smiling at him from the 
porch, said: “Won’t you come in? I won’t leave you the 
advantage of me!”’ Paul declined to come in, and then felt 
regret, for Miss Fancourt, so late in the afternoon, might 
return at any moment. But her father gave him no second 
chance; he appeared mainly to wish not to have struck 
him as ungracious. A further look at the visitor had recalled 
something, enough at least to enable him to say: “You’ve 
come back, you’ve come back?” Paul was on the point of 
replying that he had come back the night before, but he 
suppressed, the next instant, this strong light on the im- 
mediacy of his visit and, giving merely a general assent, 
alluded to the young lady he deplored not having found. 
He had come late in the hope she would be in. “T’ll tell her 
—I’1] tell her,”’ said the old man; and then he added quickly, 
gallantly: ‘You'll be giving us something new? It’s a long 
time, isn’t it??? Now he remembered him right. 

“Rather long. I’m very slow,” Paul explained. “I met 
you at Summersoft a long time ago.” 

“Oh, yes—with Henry St. George. I remember very well. 
Before his poor wife——’’ General Fancourt paused a 
moment, smiling a little less. “‘I daresay you know.” 
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‘About Mrs. St. George’s death? Certainly—I heard at 
the time.” 

*‘Oh, no, I mean—I mean he’s to be married.” 

‘Ah, I’ve not heard that!” But just as Paul was about to 
add “‘To whom?” the General crossed his intention. 

‘‘When did you come back? I know you’ve been away— 
by my daughter. She was very sorry. You ought to give 
her something new.” 

“I came back last night,” said our young man, to whom 
something had occurred which made his speech for the 
moment a little thick. 

*‘Ah, most kind of you to come so soon. Couldn’t you turn 
up at dinner?” 

‘At dinner?” Paul just mechanically repeated, not liking 
to ask whom St. George was going to marry, but thinking 
only of that. 

‘There are several people, I believe. Certainly St. George. 
Or afterwards if you like better. I believe my daughter 
expects”? He appeared to notice something in the 
visitor’s raised face (on his steps he stood higher) which led 
him to interrupt himself, and the interruption gave him 
a momentary sense of awkwardness, from which he sought 
a quick issue. ‘‘Perhaps then you haven’t heard she’s to be 
married.”’ 

Paul gaped again. ““To be married?” 

“To Mr. St. George—it has just been settled. Odd mar- 
riage, isn’t it?’ Our listener uttered no opinion on this 
point: he only continued to stare. ‘But I daresay it will do 
—the’s so awfully literary!” said the General. 

Paul had turned very red. “‘Oh, it’s a surprise—very in- 
teresting, very charming! I’m afraid I can’t dine—so many 
thanks!” 

“‘Well, you must come to the wedding!” cried the General. 
“Oh, I remember that day at Summersoft. He’s a great 
man, you know.”’ 

“‘Charming—charming!”” Paul stammered for retreat. 
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He shook hands with the General and got off. His face was 
red and he had the sense of its growing more and more 
crimson. All the evening at home—he went straight to his 
rooms and remained there dinnerless—his cheek burned at 
intervals as if it had been smitten. He didn’t understand 
what had happened to him, what trick had been played 
him, what treachery practised. “None, none,” he said to 
himself. “I’ve nothing to do with it. I’m out of it—it’s 
none of my business.” But that bewildered murmur was 
followed again and again by the incongruous ejaculation: 
“Was it a plan—was it a plan?” Sometimes he cried to 
himself, breathless, ‘‘Have I been duped, sold, swindled?” 
If at all, he was an absurd, an abject victim. It was as if he 
hadn’t lost her till now. He had renounced her, yes; but 
that was another affair—that was a closed but not a locked 
door. Now he seemed to see the door quite slammed in his 
face. Did he expect her to wait—was she to give him his 
time like that: two years at a stretch? He didn’t know what 
he had expected—he only knew what he hadn’t. It wasn’t 
this—it wasn’t this. Mystification bitterness and wrath rose 
and boiled in him when he thought of the deference, the 
devotion, the credulity with which he had listened to St. 
George. The evening wore on and the light was long; but 
even when it had darkened he remained without a lamp. 
He had flung himself on the sofa, where he lay through the 
hours with his eyes either closed or gazing at the gloom, in 
the attitude of a man teaching himself to bear something, 
to bear having been made a fool of. He had made it too 
easy—that idea passed over him like a hot wave. Suddenly, 
as he heard eleven o’clock strike, he jumped up, remember- 
ing what General Fancourt had said about his coming after 
dinner. He’d go—he’d see her at least; perhaps he should 
see what it meant. He felt as if some of the elements 
of a hard sum had been given him and the others were 
wanting: he couldn’t do his sum till he had got all his 
figures. 
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He dressed and drove quickly, so that by half-past eleven 
he was at Manchester Square. There were a good many 
carriages at the door—a party was going on; a circumstance 
which at the last gave him a slight relief, for now he would 
rather see her in a crowd. People passed him on the stair- 
case; they were going away, going “on” with the hunted 
herdlike movement of London society at night. But sundry 
groups remained in the drawing-room, and it was some 
minutes, as she didn’t hear him announced, before he 
discovered and spoke to her. In this short interval he had 
seen St. George talking to a lady before the fireplace; but 
he at once looked away, feeling unready for an encounter, 
and therefore couldn’t be sure the author of “Shadowmere” 
noticed him. At all events he didn’t come over; though 
Miss Fancourt did as soon as she saw him—she almost 
rushed at him, smiling rustling radiant beautiful. He had 
forgotten what her head, what her face offered to the sight; 
she was in white, there were gold figures on her dress and 
her hair was a casque of gold. He saw in a single moment 
that she was happy, happy with an aggressive splendour. 
But she wouldn’t speak to him of that, she would speak only 
of himself. 

“I’m so delighted; my father told me. How kind of you 
to come!” She struck him as so fresh and brave, while his 
eyes moved over her, that he said to himself irresistibly: 
“Why to him, why not to youth, to strength, to ambition, to 
a future? Why, in her rich young force, to failure, to abdica- 
tion, to superannuation?” In his thought at that sharp 
moment he blasphemed even against all that had been 
left of his faith in the peccable Master. “I’m so sorry I 
missed you,”’ she went on. “‘My father told me. How charm- 
ing of you to have come so soon!” 

““Does that surprise you?” Paul -Overt asked. 

“The first day? No, from you—nothing that’s nice.”’ She 
was interrupted by a lady who bade her good-night, and 
he seemed to read that it cost her nothing to speak to him 
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in that tone; it was her old liberal lavish way, with a certain 
added amplitude that time had brought; and if this manner 
began to operate on the spot, at such a juncture in her 
history, perhaps in the other days too it had meant just as 
little or as much a mere mechanical charity, with the differ- 
ence now that she was satisfied, ready to give but in want 
of nothing. Oh, she was satisfied—and why shouldn’t she 
be? Why shouldn’t she have been surprised at his coming 
the first day—for al] the good she had ever got from him? 
As the lady continued to hold her attention Paul turned 
from her with:a strange irritation in his complicated artistic 
soul and a sort of disinterested disappointment. She was so 
happy that it was almost stupid—a disproof of the extra- 
ordinary intelligence he had formerly found in her. Didn’t 
she know how bad St. George could be, hadn’t she recog- 
nised the awful thinness? If she didn’t she was nothing, 
and if she did why such an insolence of serenity? This 
question expired as our young man’s eyes settled at last on 
the genius who had advised him in a great crisis. St. George 
was still before the chimney-piece, but now he was alone— 
fixed, waiting, as if he meant to stop after everyone—and 
he met the clouded gaze of the young friend so troubled as 
to the degree of his right (the right his resentment would 
have enjoyed) to regard himself as a victim. Somehow the 
ravage of the question was checked by the Master’s radiance. 
it was as fine in its way as Marian Fancourt’s, it denoted 
the happy human being; but also it represented to Paul 
Overt that the author of “Shadowmere” had now definitely 
ceased to count—ceased to count as a writer. As he smiled 
a welcome across the place he was almost banal, was almost 
smug. Paul fancied that for a moment he hesitated to make 
a movement, as if for all the world he hed his bad conscience; 
then they had already met in the middle of the room and 
-had shaken hands—expressively, cordially on St. George’s 
part. With which they had passed back together to where 
the elder man had been standing, while St. George said: 
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‘I hope you’re never going away again. I’ve been dining 
here; the General told me.’’ He was handsome, he was 
young, he looked as if he had still a great fund of life. He 
bent the friendliest, most unconfessing eyes on his disciple 
of a couple of years before; asked him about everything, 
his health, his plans, his late occupations, the new book. 
‘When will it be out—soon, soon, I hope? Splendid, eh? 
That’s right; you’re a comfort, you’re a luxury! I’ve read 
you all over again these last six months.”’ Paul waited to see 
if he would tell him what the General had told him in the 
afternoon and what Miss Fancourt, verbally at least, of 
course hadn’t. But as it didn’t come out he at last put the 
question. 

“Ts it true, the great news I hear—that you’re to be 
married?” 

‘Ah, you have heard it then?” 

*“Didn’t the General tell you?” Paul asked. 

The Master’s face was wonderful. “Tell me what?”’ 

“That he mentioned it to me this afternoon?” 

*““My dear fellow, I don’t remember. We’ve been in the 
midst of people. I’m sorry, in that case, that I lose the 
pleasure, myself, of announcing to you a fact that touches 
me so nearly. It zs a fact, strange as it may appear. It has 
only just become one. Isn’t it ridiculous?”’ St. George made 
this speech without confusion, but on the other hand, so far 
as our friend could judge, without latent impudence. It 
struck his interlocutor that, to talk so comfortably and coolly, 
he must simply have forgotten what had passed between 
them. His next words, however, showed he hadn’t, and 
they produced, as an appeal to Paul’s own memory, an 
effect which would have been ludicrous if it hadn’t been 
cruel. “Do you recall the talk we had at my house that 
night, into which Miss Fancourt’s name entered? I’ve often 
thought of it since.” 

“Yes; no wonder you said what you did’”—Paul was care-_ 
ful to meet his eyes. 
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“In the light of the present occasion? Ah, but there was no 
light then. How could I have foreseen this hour?” 

“Didn’t you think it probable?” 

“Upon my honour, no,” said Henry St. George. “‘Cer- 
tainly I owe you that assurance. Think how my situation 
has changed.” 

“I see—I see,” our young man murmured. 

His companion went on as if, now that the subject had 
been broached, he was, as a person of imagination and tact, 
quite ready to give every satisfaction—being both by his 
genius and his method so able to enter into everything 
another might feel. ‘‘But it’s not only that; for honestly, 
at my age, I never dreamed—a widower with big boys and 
with so little else! It has turned out differently from any- 
thing one could have dreamed, and I’m fortunate beyond all 
measure. She has been so free, and yet she consents. Better 
than anyone else perhaps—for I remember how you liked 
her before you went away, and how she liked you—you can 
intelligently congratulate me.” 

“She has been so free!’ Those words made a great im- 
pression on Paul Overt, and he almost writhed under that 
irony in them as to which it so little mattered whether it 
was designed or casual. Of course she had been free, and 
appreciably perhaps by his own act; for wasn’t the Master’s 
allusion to her having liked him a part of the irony too? 
“I thought that by your theory you disapproved of a writer’s 
marrying.” 

*Surely—surely. But you don’t call me a writer?”’ 

‘You ought to be ashamed,”’ said Paul. 

‘“‘Ashamed of marrying again?” 

“I won’t say that—but ashanied of your reasons.” 

The elder man beautifully smiled. “You must let me judge 
of them, my good friend.”’ 

“Yes; why not? For you judged wonderfully of mine.” 

The tone of these words appeared suddenly, for St. 
George, to suggest the unsuspected. He stared as if 
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divining a bitterness. “Don’t you think Fve_ been 
straight?”’ 

‘You might have told me at the time perhaps.” 

“My dear fellow, when I say I couldn’t pierce 
futurity——!”’ 

“I mean afterwards.” 

The Master wondered. “After my wife’s death?” 

“When this idea came to you.’ 

“Ah, never, never ! I wanted to save you, rare and precious 
as you are.” 

Poor Overt looked hard at him. ‘Are you marrying Miss 
Fancourt to save me?”’ 

“Not absolutely, but it adds to the pleasure. I shall be the 
making of you,” St. George smiled. “I was greatly struck, 
after our talk, with the brave devoted way you quitted the 
country, and still more perhaps with your force of character 
in remaining abroad. You’re very strong—you’re wonder- 
fully strong.” 

Paul tried to sound his shining eyes; the strange thing was 
that he seemed sincere—not a mocking fiend. He turned 
away, and as he did so heard the Master say something about 
his giving them all the proof, being the joy of his old age. 
He faced him again, taking another look. “Do you mean 
to say you've stopped writing?” 

‘My dear fellow, of course I have. It’s too late. Didn’t 
I tell you?” 

“I can’t believe it!”’ 

“Of course you can’t—with your own talent! No, no; for 
the rest of my life I shall only read you.” 

“Does she know that—Miss Fancourt?”’ 

“She will—she will.”’ Did he mean this, our young man 
wondered, as a covert intimation that the assistance he 
should derive from that young lady’s fortune, moderate as 
it was, would make the difference of putting it in his power 
to cease to work ungratefully an exhausted vein? Somehow, 
standing there in the ripeness of his successful manhood, he 
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didn’t suggest that any of his veins were exhausted. “Don’t 
you remember the moral I offered myself to you that night 
as pointing?”’ St. George continued. ‘“‘Consider at any rate 
the warning I am at present.” 

This was too much—he was the mocking fiend. Paul 
turned from him with a mere nod for good-night and the 
sense in a sore heart that he might come back to him and 
his easy grace, his fine way of arranging things, some time 
in the far future, but couldn’t fraternise with him now. It 
was necessary to his soreness to believe for the hour in the 
intensity of his grievance—all the more cruel for its not 
being a legal one. It was doubtless in the attitude of hugging 
this wrong that he descended the stairs without taking leave 
of Miss Fancourt, who hadn’t been in view at the moment 
he quitted the room. He was glad to get out into the honest 
dusky unsophisticating night, to move fast, to take his way 
home on foot. He walked a long time, going astray, paying 
no attention. He was thinking of too many other things. 
His steps recovered their direction, however, and at the end 
of an hour he found himself before his door in the small 
inexpensive empty street. He lingered, questioning himself 
still before going in, with nothing around and above him 
but moonless blackness, a bad lamp or two and a few far- 
away dim stars. To these last faint features he raised his 
eyes; he had been saying to himself that he should have 
been ‘“‘sold”’ indeed, diabolically sold, if now, on his new 
foundation, at the end of a year, St. George were to put 
forth something of his prime quality—something of the type 
of “Shadowmere”’ and finer than his finest. Greatly as he 
admired his talent Paul literally hoped such an incident 
wouldn’t occur; it seemed to him just then that he shouldn’t 
be able to bear it. His late adviser’s words were still in his 
ears—‘“You’re very strong, wonderfully strong.’’ Was he 
really? Certainly he would have to be, and it might a little 
serve for revenge. Js he? the reader may ask in turn, if his 
interest has followed the perplexed young man so far. The 
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best answer to that perhaps is that he’s doing his best, but 
that it’s too soon to say. When the new book came out in 
the autumn Mr. and Mrs. St. George found it really mag- 
nificent. The former still has published nothing but Paul 
doesn’t even yet feel safe. I may say for him, however, that 
if this event were to occur he would really be the very first 
to appreciate it: which is perhaps a proof that the Master 
was essentially right and that Nature had dedicated him to 
intellectual, not to personal passion. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON CABLE 


(1844-1908) 
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BELLES DEMOISELLES PLANTATION 


T HE original grantee was Count , assume the name to 
be De Charleu; the old Creoles never forgive a public 
mention. He was the French king’s commissary. One day, 
called to France to explain the lucky accident of the 
commissariat having burned down with his account- 
books inside, he left his wife, a Choctaw Comptesse, 
behind. 

Arrived at court, his excuses were accepted, and that tract 
granted him where afterwards stood Belles Demoiselles 
Plantation. A man cannot remember everything! In a fit of 
forgetfulness he married a French gentlewoman, rich and 
beautiful, and “brought her out.’” However, “‘All’s well that 
ends well;”’ a famine had been in the colony, and the Choc- 
taw Comptesse had starved, leaving naught but a half-caste 
orphan family lurking on the edge of the settlement, bearing 
our French gentlewoman’s own new name, and being 
mentioned in Monsieur’s will. 

And the new Comptesse—she tarried but a twelvemonth, 
left Monsieur a lovely son, and departed, led out of this vain 
world by the swamp-fever. 

From this son sprang the proud Creole family of De 
Charleu. It rose straight up, up, up, generation after 
generation, tall, branchless, slender, palm-like; and finally, 
in the time of which I am to tell, flowered with all the rare 
beauty of a century plant, in Artemise, Innocente, Félicité, 
the twins Marie and Martha, Léontine and little Septima; 
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knots those ties may be. For one reason, he is never ashamed 
of his or his father’s sins; and for another,—he will tell you— 
he is ‘‘all heart!” 

So the different heirs of the De Charleu estate had always 
strictly regarded the rights and interests of the De Carloses, 
especially their ownership of a block of dilapidated buildings 
in a part of the city which had oncé been very poor pro- 
perty, but was beginning to be valuable. This block had 
much more than maintained the last De Carlos through a 
long and lazy lifetime, and, as his household consisted only 
of himself, and an aged and crippled negress, the inference 
was irresistible that he “chad money.” 

Old Charlie, though by alias an ‘‘Injin,” was plainly a dark 
white man about as old as Colonel De Charleu, sunk in the 
bliss of deep ignorance, shrewd, deaf, and, by repute at least, 
unmerciful. 

The Colonel and he always conversed in English. This rare 
accomplishment, which the former had learned from his 
Scotch wife,—the latter from up-river traders,—they found 
an admirable medium or communication, answering, better 
than French could, a similar purpose to that of the stick 
which we fasten to the bit of one horse and breast-gear of 
another, whereby each keeps his distance. Once in a while, 
too, by way of jest, English found its way among the ladies of 
Belles Demoiselles, always signifying that their sire was about 
to have business with old Charlie. 

Now a long-standing wish to buy out Charlie troubled the 
Colonel. He had no desire to oust him unfairly; he was 
proud of being always fair; yet he did long to engross the 
whole estate under one title. Out of his luxurious idleness 
he had conceived this desire, and thought little of so slight an 
obstacle as being already somewhat in debt to old Charlie 
for money borrowed, and for which Belles Demoiselles was, 
of course, good, ten times over. Lots, buildings, rents, all, 
might as well be his, he thought, to give, keep, or destroy. 
““Had he but the old man’s heritage. Ah! he might bring 
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that into existence which his belles demoiselles had been 
begging for, ‘‘since many years;” a home,—and such a 
home,—in the gay city. Here he should tear down this row 
of cottages, and make his garden wall; there that long rope- 
walk should give place to vine-covered arbours; the bakery 
yonder should make way for a costly conservatory; that wine 
warehouse should come down, and the mansion go up. It 
should be the finest in the State. Men should never pass it 
but they should say—‘‘the palace of the De Charleus; a 
family of grand descent, a people of elegance and bounty, a 
line as‘old as France, a fine old man, and seven daughters as 
beautiful as happy; whoever dare attempt to marry there 
must leave his own name behind him!” 

‘The house should be of stones fitly set, brought down in 
ships from the land of ‘les Yankees,’ and ‘it should have an 
airy belvedere, with a gilded image tip-toeing and shining on 
its peak, and from it you should see, far across the gleaming 
folds of the river, the red roof of Belles Demoiselles, the 
country-seat. At the big stone gate there should be a porter’s 
lodge, and it should be a privilege even to see the ground.”’ 

Truly they were a family fine enough, and fancy-free 
enough to have fine wishes, yet happy enough where they 
werc to have had no wish but to live there always. 

To those who, by whatever fortune wandered into the 
garden of Belles Demoiselles some summer afternoon as the 
sky was reddening towards evening, it was lovely to see the 
family gathered out upon the tiled pavement at the foot of 
the broad front steps, gaily chatting and jesting, with that 
ripple of laughter that comes so pleasingly from a bevy of 
girls. The father would be found seated in their midst, the 
centre of attention and compliment, witness, arbiter, umpire, 
critic, by his beautiful children’s unanimous appointment, 
but the single vassal, too, of seven absolute sovereigns. 

Now they would draw their chairs near together in eager 
discussion of some new step in the dance, or the adjustment 
of some rich adornment. Now they would start about him 
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with excited comments to see the eldest fix a bunch of violets 
in his button-hole. Now the twins would move down a walk 
after some unusual flower, and be greeted on their return 
with the high-pitched notes of delighted feminine surprise. 

As evening came on they would draw more quietly about 
their paternal centre. Often their chairs were forsaken, and 
they grouped themselves on the lower steps, one above 
another, and surrendered themselves to the tender influences 
of the approaching night. At such an hour the passer on the 
river, already attracted by the dark figures of the broad- 
roofed mansion, and its woody garden standing against the 
glowing sunset, would hear the voices of the hidden group 
rise from the spot in the soft harmonies of an evening song; 
swelling clearer and clearer as the thrill of music warmed 
them into feeling; and presently joined by the deeper tones 
of the father’s voice; then, as the daylight passed quite away, 
all would be still, and he would know that the beautiful 
home had gathered its nestlings under its wings. 

And yet, for mere vagary, it pleased them not to be pleased. 

*‘Arti!’”’ called one sister to another in the broad hall, one 
morning,—mock amazement in her distended eyes,—“‘some- 
thing is goin’ to took place!” 

““Comm-e-n-t?”’—long-drawn perplexity. 

‘Papa is goin’ to town!” 

The news passed up-stairs. 

*‘Inno!”—one to another meeting in a doorway,—“‘some- 
thing is goin’ to took place!” 

“*Qu’ est-ce-que cest!—vain attempt at gruffness. 

‘*Papa is goin’ to town!” 

The unusual tidings were true. It was afternoon of the 
same day that the Colonel tossed his horse’s bridle to his 
groom, and stepped up to old Charlie, who was sitting on 
his bench under a China-tree, his head, as was his fashion, 
bound in a Madras handkerchief. The ‘‘old man” was 
plainly under the effect of spirits, and smiled a deferential 
salutation without trusting himself to his feet. 
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**Eh, well, Charlie!”—the Colonel raised his voice to suit 
his kinsman’s deafness,—‘‘how is those times with my friend 
Charlie?” 

*““Eh?” said Charlie, distractedly. 

“Is that goin’ well with my friend Charlie?”’ 

“In de house,—call her,”—making a pretence of rising. 

**Non, non! I don’t want,’’—the speaker paused to breathe— 
“ow is collection?” 

“OQ!” said Charlie, ‘every day he make me more poorer!” 

“What do you hask for it?” asked the planter indifferently, 
designating the house by a wave of his whip. 

“Ask for w’at?”’ said Injin Charlie. 

“De house! What you ask for it?” 

**T don’t believe,”’ said Charlie. 

“What you would take for it!’ cried the planter. 

‘Wait for w’at?” 

“What you would take for the whole block?” 

“I don’t want to sell him!” 

“ll give you ten thousand dollah for it.” 

“‘Ten t’ousand dollah for dis house? O no, dat is no price. 
He is blame good old house,—dat old house.”’? (Old Charlie 
and the Colonel never swore in presence of each other.) 
‘Forty years dat old house didn’t had to be paint! I easy can 
get fifty t’ousand dollah for dat old house.” 

“Fifty thousand picayunes; yes,’’ said the colonel. 

““She’s a good house. Can make plenty money,” pursued 
the deaf man. 

**That’s what make you so rich, eh, Charlie?”’ 

“*Non, I don’t make nothing. Too blame clever, me, dat’s 
de troub’. She’s a good house,—make money fast like a 
steamboat,—make a barrel full in a week! Me, I lose money 
all de days. Too blame clever.” 

“Charlie!” 

**Ehe?”? 

**Tell me what you'll take?”’ 

““Make; I don’t make nothing. Too blame clever.” 
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“What will you take?”’ 

“Oh! I got enough already,—half drunk now.” 

“What will you take for the ’ouse?”’ 

“You want to buy her?” 

“T don’t know,”’—(shrug, )—‘“‘maybe,—if you sell it cheap.” 

“‘She’s a bully old house.” 

There was a long silence. By-and-by old Charlie com- 
menced— 

“Old Injin Charlie is a low-down dog.” 

“C'est vrai, oui!”’ retorted the Colonel in an undertone. 

*“‘He’s got Injin blood in him.” 

‘The Colonel nodded assent. 

‘But he’s got some blame good blood, too, ain’t it?”’ 
. The Colonel nodded impatiently. 

“Bien! Old Charlie’s Injin blood says, ‘sell de house, 
Charlie, you blame old fool!’ Mais, old Charlie’s good blood 
says, ‘Charlie! if you sell dat old house, Charlie, you low- 
down old dog, Charlie, what de Compte De Charleu make 
for you grace-gran’-muzzer, de dev’ can eat you, Charlie, I 
don’t care.’ ” 

“*But you'll sell it anyhow, won’t you, old man?” 

“No!” And the zo rumbled off in rhuttered oaths like 
thunder out on the Gulf. The incensed old Colonel wheeled 
and started off. 

‘Curl!’ [Colonel], said Charlie, standing up unsteadily. 

The planter turned with an inquiring frown. 

“1711 trade with you!”’ said Charlie. 

The Colonel was tempted. “’Ow ’ll you trade?”’ he asked. 

*‘My house for yours!” 

The old Colonel turned pale with anger. He walked very 
quickly back, and came close up to his kinsman. 

““Charlie!”’ he said. 

“*Injin Charlie,” with a tipsy nod. 

But by this time self-control was returning. “‘Sell Belles 
Demoiselles to you?” he said in a high key, and then laughed 
““Ho, ho, ho!”’ and rode away. 
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A cloud, but not a dark one, overshadowed the spirits 
of Belles Demoiselles plantation. The old master, whose 
beaming presence had always made him a shining Saturn, 
spinning and sparkling within the bright circle of his daugh- 
ters, fell into musing fits, started out of frowning reveries, 
walked often by himself, and heard business from his over- 
seer fretfully. 

No wonder. The daughters knew his closeness in trade, 
and attributed to it his failure to negotiate for the Old 
Charlie buildings,—so to call them. They began to depreci- 
ate Belles Demoiselles. If a north wind blew, it was too cold 
to ride. If a shower had fallen, 1t was too muddy to drive. 
In the morning the garden was wet. In the evening the 
grasshopper was a burden. Ennut was turned into capital; 
every headache was interpreted a premonition of ague; 
and when the native exuberance of a flock of ladies without 
a want or a care burst out in laughter in the father’s face, 
they spread their French eyes, rolled up their little hands, 
and with rigid wrists and mock vehemence vowed and 
vowed again that they only laughed at their misery, and 
should pine to death unless they could move to the sweet 
city. “‘O! the theatre! O! Orleans Street! O! the masquer- 
ade! the Place d’Armes! the ball! and they would call 
upon Heaven with French irreverence, and fall into each 
other’s arms, and whirl down the hall singing a waltz, end 
with a grand collision and fall, and, their eyes streaming 
merriment, lay the blame on the slippery floor, that would 
some day be the death of the whole seven. 

Three times more the fond father, thus goaded, managed, 
by accident,—business accident,—to see old Charlie and in- 
crease his offer; but in vain. He finally went to him formally. 

“Eh?” said the deaf and distant relative. “For what you 
want him, eh?—Why you don’t stay where you halways be 
‘appy? Dis is a blame old rat-hole,—good for old Injin 
Charlie,—da’s all. Why you don’t stay where you be halways 
"appy? Why you don’t buy somewheres else?”’ 
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“That’s none of your business,” snapped the planter. 
Truth was, his reasons were unsatisfactory even to him- 
self. 

A sullen silence followed. Then Charlie spoke— 

“Well, now, look here; I sell you old Charlie’s house.” 

‘Bien! and the whole block,”’ said the Colonel. 

‘‘Hold on,”’ said Charlie. “I sell you de ’ouse and de block. 
Den I go and git drunk, and go to sleep; de dev’ comes along 
and says, ‘Charlie! old Charlie, you blame low-down old 
dog, wake up! What you doin’ here? Where’s de ’ouse 
what Monsieur le Compte give your grace-gran’-muzzer? 
Don’t you see dat fine gentyman, De Charleu, done gone 
and tore him down and make him over new, you blame 
old fool, Charlie, you low-down old Injin dog!’ ” 

“Ti give you forty thousand dollars,’ said the Colonel. 

“For de ’ouse?” 

“For all.” 

The deaf man shook his head. 

“Forty-five!” said the Colonel. 

‘‘What a lie? For what you tell me ‘what a lie?’ I don’t tell 
you no lie.”’ 

“‘Non, non! I give you forty-five!’ shouted the Colonel. 

Charlie shook his head again. 

Fifty!” 

He shook it again. 

The figures rose and rose to— 

“Seventy-five!” 

The answer was an invitation to go away and let the owner 
alone, as he was, in certain specified respects, the vilest of 
living creatures, and no company for a fine gentyman. 

The “‘fine gentyman” longed to blaspheme,—but before old 
Charlie—in the name of pride, how could he? He mounted 
and started away... 

“Tell you what I’ll make wid you,” said Charlie. 

The other, guessing aright, turned back without dismount- 
ing, smiling. 
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““How much Belles Demoiselles hoes me now?”’ asked the 
deaf one. ; 

“One hundred and eighty thousand dollars,” said the 
Colonel, firmly. 

“Yass,” said Charlie. “I don’t want Belles Demoiselles.”’ 

The old Colonel’s quiet laugh intimated it made no differ- 
ence either way. 

“But me,” continued Charlie, ‘“me,—I’m got le Compte 
De Charleu’s blood in me, any’ow,—a litt’ bit, any’ow, 
ain’t it?” 

The Colonel nodded that it was. 

“Bien! IfI go out of dis place and don’t go to Belles Demoi- 
selles, de peoples will say—day will say, ‘Old Charlie he been 
all doze time tell a blame Jze! He ain’t no kin to his old 
grace-gran’-muzzer, not a blame bit! He don’t got nary 
drop of De Charleu blood to save his blame low-down old 
Injin soul!’ No, sare! What I want wid money, den? No, 
sare! My place for yours!”’ 

He turned to go into the house, just too soon to see the 
Colonel make an ugly whisk at him with his riding-whip. 
Then the Colonel, too, moved off. 

Two or three times over, as he ambled homeward, laughter 
broke through his annoyance, as he recalled old Charlie’s 
family pride and the presumption of his offer. Yet each time 
he could but think better of—not the offer to swap, but the 
preposterous ancestral loyalty. It was so much better than 
he could have expected from his “low-down”’ relative, and 
not unlike his own whim withal—the proposition which went 
with it was forgiven. 

This last defeat bore so harshly on the master of Belles 
Demoiselles, that the daughters, reading chagrin in his face, 
began to repent. They loved their father as daughters can, 
and when they saw their pretended dejection harassing him 
seriously they restrained their complaints, displayed more 
than ordinary tenderness, and heroically and ostentatiously 
concluded there was no place like Belles Demoiselles. But 
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the new mood touched him more than the old, and only re- 
fined his discontent. Here was a man, rich without the care 
of riches, free from any real trouble, happiness as native to 
his house as perfume to his garden, deliberately, as it were 
with premeditated malice, taking joy by the shoulder and 
bidding her be gone to town, whither he might easily have 
followed, only that the very same ancestral nonsense that 
kept Injin Charlie from selling the old place for twice its 
value prevented him from choosing any other spot for a city 
home. 

But by and by the charm of nature and the merry hearts 
around him prevailed; the fit of exalted sulks passed off, 
and after a while the year flared up at Christmas, flickered, 
and went out. 

New Year came and passed; the beautiful garden of Belles 
Demoiselles put on its spring attire; the seven fair sisters 
moved from rose to rose; the cloud of discontent had warmed 
into invisible vapour in the rich sunlight of family affection, 
and on the common memory the only scar of last year’s 
wound was old Charlie’s sheer impertinence in crossing the 
caprice of the De Charleus. The cup of gladness seemed to 
fill with the filling of the river. 

How high it was! its tremendous current rolled and tum- 
bled and spun along, hustling the long funeral flotillas of 
drift,—and how near shore it came! Men were out day and 
night, watching the levee. On windy nights even the old 
Colonel took part, and grew light-hearted with occupation 
and excitement, as every minute the river threw a white 
arm over the levee’s top, as though it would vault over. 
But all held fast, and as the summer drifted in, the water 
sunk down into its banks and looked quite incapable of 
harm. 

On a summer afternoon of uncommon mildness, old 
Colonel Jean Albert Henri Joseph De Charleu-Marot, being 
in a mood for reverie, slipped the custody of his feminine 
rulers and sought the crown of the levee, where it was his 
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wont to promenade. Presently he sat upon a stone bench,— 
a favourite seat. Before him lay his broad-spread fields; 
near by, his lordly mansion; and being still,—perhaps by 
female contact,—somewhat sentimental, he fell to .musing 
on his past. It was hardly worthy to be proud of. 
All its morning was reddened with mad frolic, and far 
toward the meridian it was marred with elegant rioting. 
Pride had kept him wellnigh useless, and despised the 
honours won by valour; gaming had dimmed prosperity; 
death had taken his heavenly wife; voluptuous ease had 
mortgaged his lands; and yet his house still stood, his sweet- 
smelling fields were still fruitful, his name was fame enough; 
and yonder and yonder, among the trees and flowers, like 
angels walking in Eden, were the seven goddesses of his only 
worship. 

Just then a slight sound behind him brought him to his 
feet. He cast his eyes anxiously to the outer edge of the little 
strip of bank between the levee’s base and the river. There 
was nothing visible. He paused, with his ear toward the 
water, his face full of frightened expectation. Ha! There 
came a single plashing sound, like some great beast 
slipping into the river, and little waves in a wide semi- 
circle came out from under the bank and spread over the 
water! 

“My God!” 

He plunged down the levee and bounded through the low 
weeds to the edge of the bank. It was sheer, and the water 
about four feet below. He did not stand quite on the edge, 
but fell upon his knees a couple of yards away, wringing his. 
hands, moaning and weeping, and staring through his 
watery eyes at a fine, long crevice just discernible under the 
matted grass, and curving outward on either hand toward 
the river. . 

*““My God!’ he sobbed aloud; “my God!” and even while 
he called, his God answered: the tough Bermuda grass 
stretched and snapped, the crevice slowly became a gape, 
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and softly, gradually, with no sound but the closing of the 
water at last, a ton or more of earth settled into the boiling 
eddy and disappeared. 

At the same instant a pulse of the breeze brought from the 
garden behind, the joyous, thoughtless laughter of the fair 
mistresses of Belles Demoiselles. 

The old Colonel sprang up and clambered over the levee. 
Then forcing himself to a more composed movement, he 
hastened into the house and ordered his horse. 

‘Tell my children to make merry while I am gone,” he 
left word. “I shall be back to-night,” and the horse’s hoofs 
clattered down a by-road leading to the city. 

“Charlie,” said the planter, riding up to a window, from 
which the old man’s night-cap was thrust out, “‘what you 
say, Charlie,—my house for yours, eh, Charlie—what you 
say?”’ 

‘Ello!’ said Charlie; ‘‘from where you come from dis time 
of to-night?” 

“I come from the Exchange in St. Louis Street.” (A small 
fraction of the truth.) 

‘‘What you want?” said matter-of-fact Charlie. 

“I come to trade.” 

The low-down relative drew the worsted off his ears. 
“Oh! yass,”’ he said with an uncertain air. 

*“Well, old man Charlie, what you say: my house for yours, 
—like you said,—eh, Charlie?”’ 

“I dunno,” said Charlie; “it’s nearly mine now. Why you 
don’t stay dare you’se’f?” ° 

“Because I don’t want!’ said the Colonel savagely. “‘Is dat 
reason enough for you? You better take me in de notion, 
old man, I tell you,—yes!”’ 

Charlie never winced; but how his answer delighted the 
Colonel! Quoth Charlie— 

“I don’t care—I take him!—wmais, possession give right 
off.” 

“Not the whole plantation, Charlie; only—” 
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**I don’t care,’ ” said Charlie; ‘‘we easy can fix dat. Mars, 
what for you don’t want to keep him? I don’t want him. 
You better keep him.” 

*‘Don’t you try to make no fool of me, old man,” cried the 
planter. 

“Oh, no!”’ said the other. “Oh, no! but you make a fool of 
yourself, ain’t it?” 

The dumfounded Colonel stared; Charlie went on— 

“Yass! Belles Demoiselles is more wort’ dan tree block like 
dis one. I pass by dare since two weeks. Oh, pritty Belles 
Demoiselles! De cane was wave in de wind, de garden 
smell like a bouquet, de whitecap was jump up and down 
on de river; seven belles demoiselles was ridin’ on horses. 
‘Pritty, pritty, pritty! says old Charlie. Ah! Monsieur le 
pére, ’ow “appy, ’appy, ‘appy!” 

“Yass!” he continued—the Colonel still staring—' ‘le 
Compte De Charleu have two familie. One was low-down 
Choctaw, one was high up noblesse. He give the low-down 
Choctaw dis old rat-hole; he give Belles Demoiselles to your 
gran’-fozzer; and now you don’t be satisfait. What I'll do 
wid Belles Demoiselles? She’ll break me in two years, yass. 
And what you'll do wid old Charlie’s house, eh? You'll tear 
her down and make you’se’f a blame old fool. I rather 
wouldn’t trade!” 

The planter caught a big breathful of anger, but Charlie 
went straight on— 

“I rather wouldn’t, mais I will do it for you;—just the 
same, like Monsieur le Compte would say, ‘Charlie, you old 
fool, I want to shange houses wid you.’ ”’ 

So long as the Colonel suspected irony he was angry, but 
as Charlie seemed, after all, to be certainly in earnest, he 
began to feel conscience-stricken. He was by no means a 
tender man, but his lately-discovered misfortune had un- 
hinged him, and this strange, undeserved, disinterested 
family fealty on the part of Charlie touched his heart. And 
should he still try to lead him into the pit-fall he had dug? 
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He hesitated;—no, he would show him the place by broad 
daylight, and if he chose to overlook thfe “‘caving bank,”’ it 
would be his own fault;—a trade’s a trade. 

“‘Come,” said the planter, “‘come at my house to-night; 
to-morrow we look at the place before breakfast, and finish 
the trade.”’ 

‘“‘For what?” said Charlie. 

*“Oh, because I got to come in town in‘the morning.” 

“I don’t want,” said Charlie. “How [I’m goin’ to come 
dere?” 

“I git you a horse at the liberty stable.” 

‘“‘Well—anyhow—I don’t care I'll go.” And they went. 

When they had ridden a long time, and were on the road 
darkened by hedges of Cherokee rose, the Colonel called 
behind him to the “low-down”’ sciop— 

“Keep the road, old man.” 

**Bh?”? - 

““Keep the road.” 

‘Oh, yes; all right; I keep my word; we don’t goin’ to play 
no tricks, eh?”’ 

But the Colonel seemed not to hear. His ungenerous design 
was beginning to be hateful to him. Not only old Charlie’s 
unprovoked goodness was prevailing; the eulogy on Belles 
Dempiselles had stirred the depths of an intense love for his 
beautiful home. True, if he held to it, the caving of the 
bank, at its present fearful speed, would let the house into 
the river within three months; but were it not better to 
lose it so, than sell his birthright? Again,—coming back to 
the first thought,—to betray his own bloed! It was only 
Injin Charlie; but had not the De Charleu blood just spoken 
out in him? Unconsciously he groaned. 

After a time they struck a path approaching the plantation 
in the rear, and a little after, passing from behind a clump of 
live-oaks, they came in sight of the villa. It looked so like a 
gem, shining through its dark grove, so like a great glow- 
worm in the dense foliage, so significant of luxury and gaiety, 
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that the poor master, from an over-flowing heart, groaned 


again, 

“What?” asked Charlie. 

The Colonel only drew his rein, and, dismounting mechani- 
cally, contemplated the sight before him. The high, arched 
doors and windows were thrown wide to the summer air; 
from every opening the bright light of numerous candelabra 
darted out upon the sparkling foliage of magnolia and bay, 
and here and there in the spacious verandas a coloured 
lantern swayed in the gentle breeze. A sound of revel fell on 
the ear, the music of harps; and across one window, brighter 
than the rest, flitted, once or twice, the shadows of dancers. 
But oh! the shadows flitting across the heart of the fair 
mansion’s master!’ 

“Old Charlie,” said he, gazing fondly at his house, “‘you 
and me is both old, eh?”’ 

“Yass,” said the stolid Charlie. 

“And we has both been bad enough in our time, eh, 
Charlie?” 

Charlie, surprised at the tender tone, repeated, “‘Yass.”’ 

“And you and me is mighty close?” 

“‘Blame close, yass.”” 

“But you never know me to cheat, old man!” 

*“No,”—impassively. 

*‘And do you think I would cheat you now?” 

*“T dunno,” said Charlie. “I don’t believe.” 

“Well, old man, old man,”—his voice began to quiver,— 
“I shan’t cheat you now. My God!—old man, I tell you— 
you better not make the trade!”’ 

‘‘Because for what?” asked Charlie in plain anger; but both 
looked quickly toward the house! The Colonel tossed his 
hands wildly in the air, rushed forward a step or two, and 
giving one fearful scream of agony and fright, fell forward 
on his face in the path. Old Charlie stood transfixed with 
horror. Belles Demoiselles, the realm of maiden beauty, the 
home of merriment, the house of dancing, all in the tremor 
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and glow of pleasure, suddenly sunk, with one short, wild 
wail of terror—sunk, sunk, down, down, down, into the 
merciless, unfathomable flood of the Mississippi. 

Twelve long months were midnight to the mind of the 
childless father; when they were only half gone, he took his 
bed; and every day, and every night, old Charlie, the 
“‘low-down,”’ the ‘‘fool,”’ watched him tenderly, tended him 
lovingly, for the sake of his name, his misfortunes, and his 
broken heart. No woman’s step crossed the floor of the sick- 
chamber, whose western dormer-windows overpeered the 
dingy architecture of old Charlie’s block; Charlie and a 
skilled physician, the one all interest, the other all gentleness, 
hope, and patience—these only entered by the door; but 
by the window came in a sweet-scented evergreen vine, 
transplanted from the caving bank of Belles Demoiselles. It 
caught the rays of sunset in its flowery net and let them softly 
in upon the sick man’s bed; gathered the glancing beams of 
the moon at midnight, and often wakened the sleeper ,to 
look, with his mindless eyes, upon their pretty silver frag- 
ments strewn upon the floor. 

By-and-by there seemed—there was—a twinkling dawn of 
returning reason. Slowly, peacefully, with an increase unseen 
from day to day, the light of reason came into the eyes, and 
speech became coherent; but withal there came a failing of 
the wrecked body, and the doctor said that monsieur was 
both better and worse. 

One evening, as Charlie sat by the vine-clad window with 
his fireless pipe in his hand, the old Colonel’s eyes fell full 
upon his own, and rested there. 

““Charl—,” he said with an effort, and his delighted nurse 
hastened to the bed-side and bowed his best ear. There was 
an unsuccessful effort or two, and then he whispered, 
smiling with sweet sadness,— 

*“We didn’t trade.” 3 

The truth in this case was a secondary matter to Charlie; 
the main point was to give a pleasing answer. So he nodded 
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his head decidedly, as who should say—‘“‘Oh yes, we did, it 
was a bona fide swap!”’ but when he saw the smile vanish, he 
tried the other expedient and shook his head with still more 
vigour, to signify that they had not so much as approached 
a bargain; and the smile returned. 

Charlie wanted to see the vine recognised. He stepped 
backward to the window with a broad smile, shook the 
foliage, nodded and looked smart. 

“I know,”’ said the Colonel, with beaming eyes, ““—many 
weeks.” 

The next day— 

*‘Charl—” 

The best ear went down. 

“Send for a priest.” 

The priest came, and was alone with him a whole after- 
noon. When he left, the patient was very haggard and ex- 
hausted, but smiled and would not suffer the crucifix to be 
removed from his breast. 

One more morning came. Just before dawn Charlie, lying 
on a pallet in the room, thought he was called, and came to 
the bedside. 

“Old man,” whispered the failing invalid, “is it caving 
yet?” 

Charlie nodded. 

“It won’t pay you out.” 

“Oh, dat makes not’in’,”’ said Charlie. Two big tears 
rolled down his brown face. ““Dat makes not’in’.”’ 

The Colonel whispered once more— 

“Mes belles demotselles/—in paradise;—in the garden—I 
shall be with them at sunrise;”’ and so it was. 
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CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 


(1845- —) 
hte 
MISS GRIEF 


“A CONCEITED FOOL” is a not uncommon expression. 
Now, I know that I am not a fool, but I also know that I am 
conceited. But, candidly, can it be helped if one happens 
to be young, well and strong, passably good-looking, with 
_ some money that one has inherited and more that one has 
earned—in all, enough to make life comfortable—and if 
upon this foundation rests also the pleasant superstructure of 
a literary success? The success is deserved, I think: certainly 
it was not lightly gained. Yet even with this I fully appreci- 
ate its rarity. Thus, I find myself very well entertained in 
life: I have all I wish in the way of society, and a deep, 
though of course carefully concealed, satisfaction in my own 
little fame; which fame I foster by a gentle system of non- 
interference. I know that I am spoken of as “‘that quiet 
young fellow who writes those delightful little studies of 
society, you know;”’ and I live up to that definition. 

A year ago I was in Rome, and enjoying life particularly. 
I had a large number of my acquaintances there, both 
American and English, and no day passed without its 
invitation. Of course I understood it: it is seldom that you 
find a literary man who is good-tempered, well-dressed, 
sufficiently provided with money and amiably obedient to 
all the rules and requirements of “society.” ‘““When found, 
make a note of it; and the note was generally an invitation. 

One evening, upon returning to my lodgings, my man 
Simpson informed me that a person had called in the after- 
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noon, and upon learning that I was absent had left not a 
card, but her name—‘‘Miss Grief.” The title lingered—Miss 
Grief! ‘“‘Grief has not so far visited me here,’’ I said to my- 
self, dismissing Simpson and seeking my little balcony for 
a final smoke, “‘and she shall not now. I shall take care to 
be ‘not at home’ to her if she continues to call.”” And then I 
fell to thinking of Isabel Abercrombie, in whose society I 
had spent that and many evenings: they were golden 
thoughts. 

The next day there was an excursion; it was late when I 
reached my rooms, and again Simpson informed me that 
Miss Grief had called. 

“Is she coming continuously?” I said, half to myself. 

“Yes, sir: she mentioned that she should call again.” 

*“How does she look?” 

“Well, sir, a lady, but not so prosperous as she was, I should 
say,” answered Simpson, discreetly. 

*“Young?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Alone?” 

“A maid with her, sir.” 

But once outside in my little high-up balcony with my cigar 
I again forgot Miss Grief and whatever she might represent. 
Who would not forget in that moonlight, with Isabel Aber- 
crombie’s face to remember? 

The stranger came a third time, and I was absent; then she 
let two days pass, and began again. It grew to be a regular 
dialogue between Simpson and myself when I came in at 
night: “Grief to-day?” 

“*Yes, sir.” 

““What time?” 

“Four, sir.” 

“Happy the man,” I thought, ‘‘who can keep her confined 
to a particular hour!” 

But I should not have treated my visitor so cavalierly if I 
had not felt sure that she was eccentric and unconventional 
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—qualities extremely tiresome in a woman no longer young 
or attractive. If she were not eccentric she would not have 
persisted in coming to my door day after day in this silent 
way, without stating her errand, leaving a note, or present- 
ing her credentials in any shape. I made up my mind that 
she had something to sell—a bit of carving or some intaglio 
supposed to be antique. It was known that I had a fancy 
for oddities. I said to myself, “She has read or heard 
of my ‘Old Gold’ story, or else ‘The Buried God,’ 
and she thinks me an idealising ignoramus upon whom 
she can impose. Her sepulchral name is at least not Italian; 
probably she is a sharp country-woman of mine, turning, 
by means of the present esthetic craze, an honest penny 
when she can.” 

She had called seven times during a period of two weeks 
without seeing me, when one day I happened to be at home 
in the afternoon, owing to a pouring rain and a fit of doubt 
concerning Miss Abercrombie. For I had constructed a 
careful theory of that young lady’s characteristics in my own 
mind, and she had lived up to it delightfully until the previ- 
ous evening, when with one word she had blown it to atoms 
and taken flight, leaving me standing, as it were, on a deso- 
late shore, with nothing but a handful of mistaken inductions 
wherewith to console myself. I do not know a more ex- 
asperating frame of mind, at least for a constructor of 
theories. I could not write, and so I took up a Frefich novel 
(I model myself a little on Balzac). I had been turning over 
its pages but a few moments when Simpson knocked, and, 
entering softly, said, with just a shadow of a smile on his 
well-trained face, ‘‘Miss Grief.”’ I briefly consigned Miss 
Grief to all the Furies, and then, as he still lingered—perhaps 
not knowing where they resided—I asked where the visitor 
was. 

‘Outside, sir—in the hall. I told her I would see if you 
were at home.” 

“She must be unpleasantly wet if she had no carriage.” 
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“No carriage, sir: they always come on foot. I think she ts 
a little damp, sir.’ 

“Well, let her in; but I don’t want the maid. I may as well 
see her now, I suppose, and end the affair.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I did not put down my book. My visitor should have a 
hearing, but not much more: she had sacrificed her womanly 
claims by her persistent attacks upon my door. Presently 
Simpson ushered her in. ‘‘Miss Grief,’ he said, and then 
went out, closing the curtain behind him. 

A woman—yes, a lady—but shabby, unattractive, and 
more than middle-aged. 

I rose, bowed slightly, and then dropped into my chair 
again, still keeping the book in my hand. “Miss Grief?” 
I said interrogatively as I indicated a seat with my eye- 
brows. 

‘Not Grief,” she answered—‘“‘Crief: my name is Crief.”’ 

She sat down, and I saw that she held a small flat box. 

*“‘Not carving, then,” I thought—“‘probably old lace, some- 
thing that belonged to Tullia or Lucrezia Borgia.” But as 
she did not speak I found myself obliged to begin: “You 
have been here, I think, once or twice before?” 

“Seven times; this is the eighth.” 

A silence. 

“I am often out; indeed, I may say that I am never in,” I 
remarked carelessly. 

“Yes; you have many friends.” 

“—Who will perhaps buy old lace,” I mentally added. 
But this time I too remained silent; why should I trouble 
myself to draw her out? She had sought me; let her advance 
her idea, whatever it was, now that entrance was gained. 

But Miss Grief (I preferred to call her so) did not look as 
though she could advance anything; her black gown, damp 
with rain, seemed to retreat fearfully to her thin self, while 
her thin self retreated as far as possible from me, from the 
chair, from everything. Her eyes were cast down; an old- 
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fashioned lace veil with a heavy border shaded her face. 
She looked at the floor, and I looked at her. 

I grew a little impatient, but I made up my mind that I 
would continue silent and see how long a time she would 
consider necessary to give due effect to her little pantomime. 
Comedy? Or was it tragedy? I suppose full five minutes 
passed thus in our double silence; and that is a long time 
when two persons are sitting opposite each other alone in a 
small still room. 

At last my visitor, without raising her eyes, said slowly, 
“You are very happy, are you not, with youth, health, 
friends, riches, fame?”’ 

It was a singular beginning. Her voice was clear, low, and 
very sweet as she thus enumerated my advantages one by one 
in a list. I was attracted by it, but repelled by her words, 
which seemed to me flattery both dull and bold. 

‘“Thanks,”’ I said, ‘‘for your kindness, but I fear it is un- 
deserved. I seldom discuss myself even when with my 
friends.” 

“Tam your friend,”’ replied Miss Grief. Then, after a 
moment, she added slowly, “‘I have read every word you 
have written.” 

I curled the edges of my book indifferently; 1 am not a fop, 
I hope, but—others have said the same. 

“What is more I know much of it by heart,”’ continued my 
visitor. “‘Wait: I will show you;” and then, without pause, 
she began to repeat something of mine word for word, just 
as I had written it. On she went, and I—listened. I in- 
tended interrupting her after a moment, but I did not, 
because she was reciting so well, and also because I felt a 
desire gaining upon me to see what she would make of a 
certain conversation which I knew was coming—a conversa- 
tion between two of my characters which was, to say 
the least, sphinx-like, and somewhat incandescent as well. 
What won me a little, too, was the fact that the scene she 
was reciting (it was hardly more than that, though called a 
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story) was secretly my favorite among all the sketches from 
my pen which a gracious public has received with favor. 
I never said so, but it was; and I had always felt a wondering 
annoyance that the aforesaid public, while kindly praising 
beyond their worth other attempts of mine, had never 
noticed the higher purpose of this little shaft, aimed not at 
the balconies and lighted windows of society, but straight up 
toward the distant stars. So she went on, and presently 
reached the conversation: my two people began to talk. 
She had raised her eyes now, and was looking at me soberly 
as she gave the words of the woman, quiet, gentle, cold, and 
the replies of the man, bitter, hot, and scathing. Her very 
voice changed, and took, though always sweetly, the differ- 
ent tones required, while no point of meaning, however 
small, no breath of delicate emphasis which I had meant, 
but which the dull types could not give, escaped an apprecia- 
tive and full, almost overfull, recognition which startled me. 
For she had understood me—understood me almost better 
than I had understood myself. It seemed to me that while I 
had labored to interpret, partially, a psychological riddle, 
she, coming after, had comprehended its bearings better 
than I had, though confining herself strictly to my own 
words and-emphasis. The scene ended (and it ended rather 
suddenly), she dropped her eyes, and moved her hand 
nervously to and fro over the box she held; her gloves were 
old and shabby, her hands small. 

I was secretly much surprised by what I had heard, but 
my ill-humor was deep-seated that day, and I still felt sure, 
besides, that the box contained something which I was 
expected to buy. 

“You recite remarkably well,”’ I said carelessly, ‘‘and I am 
much flattered also by your appreciation of my attempt. 
But it is not, I presume, to that alone that I owe the pleasure 
of this visit?” 

““Yes,”? she answered, still looking down, “‘it is, for if you 
had not written that scene I should not have sought you. 
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Your other sketches are interiors—exquisitely painted and 
delicately finished, but of small scope. This is a sketch in a 
few bold, masterly lines—work of entirely different spirit 
and purpose.” 

I was nettled by her insight. ““You have bestowed so much 
of your kind attention upon me that I feel your debtor,” I 
said, conventionally. “It may be that there is something I 
can do for you—connected, possibly, with-that little box?”’ 

It was impertinent, but it was true; for she answered, 
**Ves,”? 

I smiled, but her eyes were cast down and she did not see 
the smile. 

‘What I have to show you is a manuscript,” she said after 
a pause which I did not break; “‘it is adrama. I thought 
that perhaps you would read it.” 

‘‘An authoress! This is worse than old lace,” I said to 
myself in dismay.—Then, aloud, “My opinion would be 
worth nothing, Miss Crief.”’ 

“Not in a business way, I know. But it might be—an assist- 
ance personally.” Her voice had sunk to a whisper; outside, 
the rain was pouring steadily down. She was a very de- 
pressing object to me as she sat there with her box. 

“I hardly think I have the time at present ” I began. 

She had raised her eyes and was looking at me; then, when 
I paused, she rose and came suddenly toward my chair. 
“Yes, you will read it,”’ she said with her hand on my arm— 
“vou will read it. Look at this room; look at yourself; look 
at all you have. Then look at me, and have pity.” 

I had risen, for she held my arm, and her damp skirt was 
brushing my knees. 

Her large dark eyes looked intently into mine as she went 
on; ‘I have no shame in asking. Why should I have? It 
is my last endeavour; but a calm and well-considered one. 
If you refuse I shall go away, knowing that Fate has willed 
it so. And I shall be content.” 

“She is mad,” I thought. But-she did not look so, and she 
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had spoken quietly, even gently—‘‘Sit down,’’. I said, mov-, 
ing away from her. I felt as if I had been magnetized; but 
it was only the nearness of her eyes to mine, and their 
intensity. I drew forward a chair, but she remained standing. 

“T cannot,” she said in the same sweet, gentle tone, ‘‘unless 
you promise.” 

“Very well, I promise; only sit down.” 

As I took her arm to lead her to the chair I perceived that 
she was trembling, but her face continued unmoved. 

“You do not, of course, wish me to look at your manuscript 
now?” I said, temporizing; “it would be much better to 
leave it. Give me your address, and I will return it to you 
with my written opinion; though, I repeat, the latter will be 
of no use to you. It is the opinion of an editor or publisher 
that you want.” 

“It shall be as you please. And I will go in a moment,” 
said Miss Grief, pressing her palms together, as if trying to 
contro] the tremor that had seized her slight frame. 

She looked so pallid that I thought of offering her a glass of 
wine; then I remembered that if I did it might be a bait to 
bring her here again, and this I was desirous to prevent. 
She rose while the thought was passing through my mind. 
Her pasteboard box lay on the chair she had first occupied; 
she took it, wrote an address on the cover, laid it down, and 
then, bowing with a little air of formality, drew her black 
shawl round her shoulders and turned toward the door. 

I followed, after touching the bell. ‘“‘You will hear from me 
by letter,”’ I said. 

Simpson opened the door, and I caught a glimpse of the 
maid, who was waiting in the anteroom. She was an old 
woman, shorter than her mistress, equally thin, and dressed 
like her in rusty black. As the door opened she turned 
toward it a pair of small, dim blue eyes with a look of furtive 
suspense. Simpson dropped the curtain, shutting me into 
the inner room; he had no intention of allowing me to 
accompany my visitor further. But I had the curiosity to 
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.go to a bay-window in an angle from whence I could com- 
mand the street-door, and presently I saw them issue forth 
in the rain and walk away side by side, the mistress, 
being the taller, holding the umbrella: probably there was 
not much difference in rank between persons so poor and 
forlorn as these. 

It grew dark. I was invited out for the evening, and I knew 
that if I should go I should meet Miss Abercrombie. I said 
to myself that I would not go. I got out my paper for writing, 
I made my preparations for a quiet evening at home with 
myself; but it was of no use. It all ended slavishly in my 
going. At the last allowable moment I presented myself, 
and—as a punishment for my vacillation, I suppose—I 
never passed a more disagreeable evening. I drove home- 
ward in a murky temper; it was foggy without, and very 
foggy within. What Isabel really was, now that she had 
broken through my elaborately-built theories, I was not able 
to decide. There was, to tell the truth, a certain young 
Englishman— But that is apart from this story. 

I reached home, went up to my rooms, and had a supper. 
It was to console myself; I am obliged to console myself 
scientifically once in a while. I was walking up and down 
afterward, smoking and feeling somewhat better, when my 
eye fell upon the pasteboard box. I took it up; on the cover 
was written an address which showed that my visitor must 
have walked a long distance in order to see me: “‘A. Crief.”— 
“A. Grief,” I thought; ‘‘and so she is. I positively believe she 
has brought all this trouble upon me: she has the evil eye.”’ 
I took out the manuscript and looked at it. It was in the 
form of a little volume, and clearly written; on the cover 
was the word “‘Armor” in German text, and, underneath, a 
pen-and-ink sketch of a helmet, breastplate, and shield. 

“Grief certainly needs armor,” I said to myself, sitting 
down by the table and turning over the pages. “I may as 
well look over the thing now; I could not be in a worse 
mood.’’ And then I began to read. 
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Early the next morning Simpson took a note from me to the 
given address, returning with the following reply: “‘No; I 
prefer to come to you; at four; A. Crier.” These words, 
with their three semicolons, were written in pencil upon a 
piece of coarse printing-paper, but the handwriting was as 
clear and delicate as that of the manuscript in ink. 

‘What sort of a place was it, Simpson?” 

“Very poor, sir, but I did not go all the way up. The elder 
person came down, sir, took the note, and requested me to 
wait where I was.” 

“You had no chance, then, to make inquiries?” I said, 
knowing full well that he had emptied the entire neighbor- 
hood of any information it might possess concerning these 
two lodgers. 

‘“Well, sir, you know how these foreigners will talk, whether 
one wants to hear or not. But it seems that these two persons 
have been there but a few weeks; they live alone, and are 
uncommonly silent and reserved. The people round there 
call them something that signifies ‘the Madames American, 
thin and dumb.’ ” 

At four the “‘Madames American”’ arrived; it was raining 
again, and they came on foot under their old umbrella. The 
maid waited in the ante-room, and Miss Grief was ushered 
into my bachelor’s parlor. I had thought that I should meet 
her with great deference; but she looked so forlorn that my 
deference changed to pity. It was the woman that impressed 
me then, more than the writer—the fragile, nerveless body 
more than the inspired mind. For it was inspired: I had 
sat up half the night over her drama, and had felt thrilled 
through and through more than once by its earnestness, 
passion, and power. 

No one could have been more surprised than I was to find 
myself thus enthusiastic. I thought I had outgrown that sort 
of thing. And one would have supposed, too (I myself 
should have supposed so the day before), that the faults of 
the drama, which were many and prominent, would have 
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chilled any liking I might have felt, I being a writer myself, 
and therefore critical; for writers. are as apt to make much 
of the “‘how,”’ rather than the “‘what,”’ as painters, who, it is 
well known, prefer an exquisitely rendered representation 
of a commonplace theme to an imperfectly executed picture 
of even the most striking subject. But in this case, on the 
contrary, the scattered rays of splendor in Miss Grief’s 
drama had made me forget the dark spots, which were 
numerous and disfiguring; or, rather, the splendor had 
made me anxious to have the spots removed. And this 
also was a philanthropic state very unusual with me. Re- 
garding unsuccessful writers, my motto had been “Vz 
victis!”’ 

My visitor took a seat and folded her hands; I could see, in 
spite of her quiet manner, that she was in breathless suspense. 
It seemed so pitiful that she should be trembling there before 

e—a woman so much older than I was, a woman who 
possessed the divine spark of genius, which I was by no 
means sure (in spite of my success) had been granted to me 
—that I felt as if I ought to go down on my knees before her, - 
and entreat her to take her proper place of supremacy at 
once. But there! one does not go down on one’s knees, 
combustively, as it were, before a woman over fifty, plain in 
feature, thin, dejected, and ill-dressed. I contented myself 
with taking her hands (in their miserable old gloves) in 
mine, while I said cordially, ‘“Miss Grief, your drama seems 
to me full of original power. It has roused my enthusiasm: 
I sat up half the night reading it.” 

The hands I held shook, but something (perhaps a shame 
for having evaded the knees business) made me tighten my 
hold and bestow upon her dlso a reassuring smile. She 
looked at me for a moment, and then, suddenly and noise- 
lessly, tears rose and rolled down her cheeks. I dropped her 
hands and retreated. I had not thought her tearful: on the 
contrary, her voice and face had seemed rigidly controlled. 
But now here she was bending herself over the side of the 
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chair with her head resting on her arms, not sobbing aloud, 
but her whole frame shaken by the strength of her emotion. 
I rushed for a glass of wine: I pressed her to take it. I did 
not quite know what to do, but, putting myself in her place, 
IT decided to praise the drama; and praise it I did. I do not - 
know when I have used so many adjectives. She raised her 
head and began to wipe her eyes. . 

“Do take the wine,” I said, interrupting myself in my 
cataract of language. 

“I dare not,” she answered; then added humbly, ‘“‘that is, 
unless you have a biscuit here or a bit of bread.” 

I found some biscuit; she ate two, and then slowly drank the 
wine, while I resumed my verbal Niagara. Under its 
influence—and that of the wine too, perhaps—she began to 
show new life. It was not that she looked radiant—she could 
not—but simply that she looked warm. I now perceived 
what had been the principal discomfort of her appearance 
heretofore : it was that she had looked all the time as if 
suffering from cold. 

At last I could think of nothing more to say, and stopped. 
I really admired the drama, but I thought I had exerted 
myself sufficiently as an anti-hysteric, and that adjectives 
enough, for the present at least, had been administered. She 
had put down her empty wine-glass, and was resting her 
hands on the broad cushioned arms of her chair with, for a 
thin person, a sort of expanded content. 

*‘You must pardon my tears,” she said, smiling; “it was 
the revulsion of feeling. My life was at a low ebb: if your 
sentence had been against me it would have been my end.” 

“Your end?” 

“Yes, the end of my life; I should have destroyed myself.” 

“Then you would have been a weak as well as wicked 
woman,” I said in a tone of disgust. I do hate sensational- 
ism. 

“Oh no, you know nothing about it. I should have 
destroyed only this poor worn tenement of clay. But I can 
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well understand how you would look upon it. Regarding 
the desirableness of life the prince and the beggar may have 
different opinions.—We will say no more of it, but talk of 
the drama instead.” As she spoke the word “‘drama” a 
triumphant brightness came into her eyes. 

I took the manuscript from a drawer and sat down Aaa 
her. “I suppose you know that there are faults,” I said, 
expecting ready acquiescence. 

“I was not aware that there were any,” was her gentle 
reply. 

Here was a beginning! After all my interest in her—and, I 
may say under the circumstances, my kindness—she re- 
ceived me in this way! However, my belief in her genius 
was too sincere to be altered by her whimsies; so I perse- 
vered. ‘‘Let us go over it together,” I said. “Shall I read it 
to you, or will your read it to me?” 

“I will not read it, but recite it.” 

** That will never do; you will recite it so well that we shall 
see only the good points, and what we have to concern our- 
selves with now is the bad ones.” 

“I will recite it,”’ she repeated. 

“Now, Miss Crief,” I said bluntly, ‘‘for what purpose did 
you come to me? Certainly not merely to recite: I am no 
stage-manager. In plain English, was it not your idea that 
I might help you in obtaining a publisher?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, looking at me apprehensively, all 
her old manner returning. 

I followed up my advantage, opened the little paper 
volume and began. I first took the drama line by line, and 
spoke of the faults of expression and structure; then I turned 
back and touched upon two or three glaring impossibilities 
in the plot. “Your absorbed interest in the motive of the 
whole no doubt made you forget these blemishes,”’ I said 
apologetically. 

But, to my surprise, I found that she did not see the blem- 
ishes-—that she appreciated nothing I had said, compre- 
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hended nothing. Such unaccountable obtuseness puzzled 
me. I began again, going over the whole with even greater 
minuteness and care. I worked hard: the perspiration stood 
in beads upon my forehead as I struggled with her—what 
shall I call it—obstinacy? But it was not exactly obstinacy. 
She simply could not see the faults of her own work, any 
more than a blind man can see the smoke that dims a patch 
of blue sky. When I had finished my task the second time 
she still remained as gently impassive as before. I leaned 
back in my chair exhausted, and looked at her. 

Even then she did not seem to comprehend (whether she 
agreed with it or not) what I must be thinking. “It is such a 
heaven to me that you like it!” she murmured dreamily, 
breaking the silence. Then, with more animation, “And 
now you will let mé recite it?” 

I was too weary to oppose her; she threw aside her shawl 
and bonnet, and, standing in the centre of the room, began. 
And she carried me along with her: all the strong passages 
were doubly strong when spoken, and the faults, which 
seemed nothing to her, were made by her earnestness to seem 
nothing to me, at least for that moment. When it was ended 
she stood looking at me with a triumphant smile. 

““Yes,”’ I said, “‘I like it, and you see that I do. But I like it, 
because my taste is peculiar. To me originality and force 
are everything—perhaps because I have them not to any 
marked degree myself—but the world at large will not over- 
look as I do your absolutely barbarous shortcomings on 
account of them. Will you trust me to go over the drama - 
and correct it at my pleasure?” This was a vast deal for me 
to offer; I was surprised at myself. 

“No,” she answered softly, still smiling. ““There shall not 
be so much as a comma altered.” Then she sat down and 
fell into a reverie as though she were alone. 

“Have you written anything else?’ I said after a while, 
when I had become tired of the silence. 

“Yes.” 
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‘Can I see it? Or is it them?” 

“Tt is them. Yes, you can see all.” 

“¥ will call upon you for the purpose.” 

*“No, you must not,”’ she said, coming back to the present 
nervously. “I prefer to come to you.” 

At this moment Simpson entered to light the room, and 
busied himself rather longer than was necessary over the 
task. When he finally went out I saw that my visitor’s 
manner had sunk into its former depression: the presence of 
the servant seemed to have chilled her. 

“When did you say I might come?”’ I repeated, ignoring her 
refusal. 

“I did not say it. It would be impossible.” 

“Well, then, when will you come here?” There was, I fear, 
a trace of fatigue in my tone. - 

*‘At your good pleasure, sir,’’ she answered humbly. 

My chivalry was touched by this: after all, she was a 
woman. ‘Come to-morrow,” I said. “By the way, come 
and dine with me then; why not?” I was curious to see what 
she would reply. 

‘Why not, indeed? Yes, I will come. I am forty-three: I 
might have been your mother.” 

This was not quite true, as I am over thirty: but I look 
young, while she— Well, I had thought her over fifty. “‘I 
can hardly call you ‘mother,’ but we might compromise 
upon ‘aunt,’ ” I said, laughing. “‘Aunt what?” 

““My name is Aaronna,” she gravely answered. “My 
father was much disappointed that I was not a boy, and 
gave me as nearly as possible the name he had prepared— 
Aaron.” 

“Then come and dine with me to-morrow, and bring with 
you the other manuscripts, Aaronna,” I said, amused at the 
quaint sound of the name. On the whole, I did not like 
“aunt.” 

**T will come,” she answered. 

It was twilight and still raining, but she refused all offers of 
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escort or carriage, departing with her maid, as she had come, 
under the brown umbrella. The next day we had the dinner. 
Simpson was astonished—and more than astonished, grieved 
—when I told him that he was to dine with the maid; but 
he could not complain in words, since my own guest, the 
mistress, was hardly more attractive. When our preparations 
were complete I could not help laughing: the two prim little 
tables, one in the parlor and one in the anteroom, and 
Simpson disapprovingly going back and forth between 
them, were irresistible. 

I greeted my guest hilariously when she arrived, and, 
fortunately, her manner was not quite so depressed as usual: 
I could never have accorded myself with a tearful mood. I 
had thought that perhaps she would make, for the occasion, 
some change in her attire; I have never known a woman 
who had not some scrap of finery, however small, in reserve 
for that unexpected occasion of which she is ever dreaming. 
But no: Miss Grief wore the same black gown, unadorned 
and unaltered. I was glad that there was no rain that day, 
so that the skirt did not at least look so damp and rheumatic. 

She ate quietly, almost furtively, yet with a good appetite, 
and she did not refuse the wine. Then, when the meal was 
over and Simpson had removed the dishes, I asked for the 
new manuscripts. She gave me an old green copybook filled 
with short poems, and a prose sketch by itself; I lit a cigar 
and sat down at my desk to look them over. 

*“‘Perhaps you will try a cigarette?’ I suggested, more for 
amusement than anything else, for there was not a shade of 
Bohemianism about her; her whole appearance was puri- 
tanical. 

“I have not yet succeeded in learning to smoke.” 

“You have tried?” I said, turning round. 

“Yes: Serena and I tried, but we did not succeed.” 

“Serena is your maid?” 

“She lives with me.” 

I was seized with inward laughter, and began hastily to 
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look over her manuscripts with my back toward her, so that 
she might not see it. A vision had risen before me of those 
two forlorn women, alone in their room with locked doors, 
patiently trying to acquire the smoker’s art. 

But my attention was soon absorbed by the papers before 
me. Such a fantastic collection of words, lines, and epithets 
I had never before seen, or even in dreams imagined. In 
truth, they were like the work of dreams: they were Kubla 
Khan, only more so. Here and there was radiance like the 
flash of a diamond, but each poem, almost each verse and 
line, was marred by some fault or lack which seemed wilful 
perversity, like the work of an evil sprite. It was like a case 
of jeweller’s wares set before you, with each ring unfinished, 
each bracelet too large or too small for its purpose, each 
breastpin without its fastening, each necklace purposely 
broken. I turned the pages, marvelling. When about half 
an hour had passed, and I was leaning back for a moment to 
light another cigar, I glanced toward my visitor. She was 
behind me, in an easy-chair before my small fire, and she 
was—fast asleep! In the relaxation of her unconsciousness [ 
was struck anew by the poverty her appearance expressed; 
her feet were visible, and I saw the miserable worn old shoes 
which hitherto she had kept concealed. 

After looking at her for a moment I returned to my task 
and took up the prose story; in prose she must be more 
reasonable. She was less fantastic perhaps, but hardly more 
reasonable. The story was that of a profligate and common- 
place man forced by two of his friends, in order not to break 
the heart of a dying girl who loves him, to live up to a high 
imaginary ideal of himself which her pure but mistaken 
mind has formed. He has a handsome face and sweet voice, 
and repeats what they tell him. Her long, slow decline and 
happy death, and his own inward ennui and profound weari- 
ness of the réle he has to play, made the vivid points of the 
story. So far, well enough, but here was the trouble: 
through the whole narrative moved another character, a 
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physician of tender heart and exquisite mercy, who practised 
murder as a fine art, and was regarded (by the author) as 
a second Messiah! This was monstrous. I read it through 
twice, and threw it down; then, fatigued, I turned round and 
leaned back, waiting for her to wake. I could see her profile 
against the dark hue of the easy-chair. 

Presently she seemed to feel my gaze, for she stirred, then 
opened her eyes. “I have been asleep,” she said, rising 
hurriedly. 

*‘No harm in that, Aaronna.” 

But she was deeply embarrassed and troubled, much more 
so than the occasion required; so much so, indeed, that I 
turned the conversation back upon the manuscripts as a 
diversion. “I cannot stand that doctor of yours,” I said, 
indicating the prose story; “no one would. You must cut 
him out.” 

Her self-possession returned as if by magic. ‘Certainly 
not,” she answered haughtily. 

“Oh, if you do not care— I had labored under the im- 
pression that you were anxious these things should find a 
purchaser.” 

“I am, I am,” she said, her manner changing to deep 
humility with wonderful rapidity. With such alternations of 
feeling as this sweeping over her like great waves, no wonder 
she was old before her time. 

**Then you must take out that doctor.” 

“TI am willing, but do not know how,” she answered, 
pressing her hands together helplessly. “In my mind he 
belongs to the story so closely that he cannot be separated 
from it.” 

Here Simpson entered bringing a note for me: it was a line 
from Mrs. Abercrombie inviting me for that evening—an 
unexpected gathering, and therefore likely to be all the more 
agreeable. My heart bounded in spite of me; I forgot Miss 
Grief and her manuscripts for the moment as completely 
as though they had never existed. But, bodily, being still 
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in the same room with her, her speech brought me back to 
the present. 

“You have had good news?” she said. 

“Oh, no, nothing especial—merely an invitation.” 

““But good news also,”’ she repeated. “‘And now, as for me, 
I must go.” 

Not supposing that she would stay much later in any case, I 
had that morning ordered a carriage to come for her at 
about that hour. I told her this. She made no reply beyond 
putting on her bonnet and shawl. 

“You will hear from me soon,” I said; ‘‘I shall do all I can 
for you. 

She had reached the door, but before opening it she 
stopped, turned and extended her hand. “‘You are good,” 
she said: “I give you thanks. Do not think me ungrateful or 
envious. It is only that you are young, and I am so—so old.” 
Then she opened the door and,passed through the anteroom 
without pause, her maid accompanying her and Simpson 
with gladness lighting the way. They were gone. I dressed 
hastily and went out—to continue my studies in psychology. 

Time passed; I was busy, amused and perhaps a littfe 
excited (sometimes psychology is exciting). But, though 
much occupied with my own affairs, I did not altogether 
neglect my self-imposed task regarding Miss Grief. I began 
by sending her prose story to a friend, the editor of a monthly 
magazine, with a letter making a strong plea for its admit- 
tance. It should have a chance first on its own merits. Then 
I forwarded the drama to a publisher, also an acquaintance, 
a man with a taste for phantasms and a soul above mere 
common popularity, as his own coffers knew to their cost. 

This done, I waited with conscience clear. : 

Four weeks passed. During this waiting period I heard 
nothing from Miss Grief. At last one morning came a letter 
from my editor. ‘“The story has force, but I cannot stand 
that doctor,” he wrote. “Let her cut him out, and I might 
print it.” Just what I myself had said. The package lay 
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there on my table, travel-worn and grimed; a returned 
manuscript is, I think, the most melancholy object on earth. 
I decided to wait, before writing to Aaronna, until the 
second letter was received. A week later it came. ‘“‘Armor”’ 
was declined. The publisher had been “impressed” by the 
power displayed in certain passages, but the ‘“‘impossibilities 
of the plot” rendered it “unavailable for publication ”—in 
fact, would “‘bury it in ridicule” if brought before the public, 
a public “lamentably”’ fond of amusement, “seeking it, un- 
daunted, even in the cannon’s mouth.” I doubt if he knew 
himself what he meant. But one thing, at any rate, was 
clear: ‘““Armor” was declined. 

Now, I am, as I have remarked before, a little obstinate. I 
was determined that Miss Grief’s work should be received. 
I would alter and improve it myself, without letting her 
know: the end justified the means. Surely the sieve of my 
own good taste, whose mesh had been pronounced so fine 
and delicate, would serve for two. I began; and utterly 
failed. 

I set to work first upon “Armor.” I amended, altered, left 
out, put in, pieced, condensed, lengthened; I did my best, 
and all to no avail. I could not succeed in completing any- 
thing that satisfied me, or that approached, in truth, Miss 
Grief’s own work just as it stood. I suppose I went over that 
manuscript twenty times: I covered sheets of paper with my 
copies. But the obstinate drama refused to be corrected; as 
it was it must stand or fall. 

Wearied and annoyed, IJ threw it aside and took up the 
prose story: that would be easier. But, to my surprise, I 
found that that apparently gentle “doctor”? would not out: 
he was so closely interwoven with every part of the tale that 
to take him out was like taking out one especial figure in a 
carpet: that is, impossible, unless you unravel the whole. At 
last I did unravel the whole, and then the story was no 
longer good, or Aaronna’s: it was weak, and mine. All this 
took time, for of course I had much to do in connection 
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with my own life and tasks. But, though slowly and at my 
leisure, I really did try my best as regarded Miss Grief, and 
without success. I was forced at last to make up my mind 
that either my own powers were not equal to the task, or 
else that her perversities were as essential a part of her work 
as her inspirations, and not to be separated from it. Once 
during this period I showed two of the short poems to 
Isabel, withholding of course the writer’s name. ‘They 
were written by a woman,” I explained. 

‘Her mind must have been disordered, poor thing!” Isabel 
said in her gentle way when she returned them—“at least, 
judging by these. They are hopelessly mixed and vague.” 

Now, they were not vague so much as vast. But I knew 
that I could not make Isabel comprehend it, and (so com- 
plex a creature is man) I do not know that I wanted her to 
comprehend it. These were the only ones in the whole 
collection that I would have shown her, and I was rather 
glad that she did not like even these. Not that poor Aaron- 
na’s poems were evil: they were simply unrestrained, large, 
vast, like the skies or the wind. Isabel was bounded on all 
sides, like a violet in a garden-bed. And I liked her so. 

One afternoon, about the time when I was beginning to 
see that I could not “amprove”’ Miss Grief, I came upon the 
maid. I was driving and she had stopped on the crossing to 
let the carriage pass. I recognized her at a glance (by her 
general forlornness), and called to the driver to stop: ““How 
is Miss Grief?” I said. ‘‘I have been intending to write to her 
for some time.”’ 

“And your note, when it comes,’ answered the old woman 
on the crosswalk fiercely, “‘she shall not see.” 

“What? 

“I say she shall not see it. Your patronizing face shows 
that ‘you have no good news, and you shall not rack and 
stab her any more on this earth, please God, while I have 
authority.” 

*‘Who has racked or stabbed her, Serena?” 
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*‘Serena, indeed! Rubbish! I’m no Serena: I’m her aunt. 
And as to who has racked and stabbed her, I say you, you— 
you literary men!” She had put her old head inside my 
carriage, and flung out these words at me in a shrill, 
menacing tone. ‘“‘But she shall die in peace in spite of you,” 
she continued. ‘“Vampires! you take her ideas and fatten 
on them, and leave her to starve. You know you do—you 
who have had her poor manuscripts these months and 
months!” 

“Is she ill?” I asked in real concern, gathering that much 
at least from the incoherent tirade. 

“She is dying,” answered the desolate old creature, her 
voice softening and her dim eyes filling with tears. 

“Oh, I trust not. Perhaps something can be done. Can I 
help you in any way?” 

“In all ways if you would,” she breaking down and 
beginning to sob weakly, with her head resting on the sill of 
the carriage-window. “Oh, what have we not been through 
together, we two! Piece by piece I have sold all.” 

I am good-hearted enough, but I do not like to have old 
women weeping across my carriage-door. I suggested, 
therefore, that she should come inside and let me take her 
home. Her shabby old skirt was soon beside me, and, follow- 
ing her directions, the driver turned toward one of the most 
wretched quarters of the city, the abode of poverty, crowded 
and unclean. Here, in a large bare chamber up many flights 
of stairs, I found Miss Grief. 

As I entered I was startled: I thought she was dead. There 
seemed no life present until she opened her eyes, and even 
then they rested upon us vaguely, as though she did not 
know who we were. But as I approached a light came into 
them: she recognized me, and this sudden revivification, 
this return of the soul to the almost deserted body, was the 
most wonderful thing I ever saw. “You have good news 
of the drama?” she whispered. as I bent over her: “‘tell me. I 
know you have good news.” 
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What was I to answer? Pray, what would you have 
answered, puritan? 

“Yes, I have good news, Aaronna,”’ I said. ““The drama 
will appear.” (And who knows? Perhaps it will in some 
other world.) 

She smiled, and her now brilliant eyes did not leave my 
face. 

““He knows I’m your aunt: I told him,” said the old woman, 
coming to the bedside. 

“Did you?” whispered Miss Grief, still gazing at me with a 
smile. “Then please, dear Aunt Martha, give me something 
to eat.” 

Aunt Martha hurried across the room, and I followed her. 
**It’s the first time she’s asked for food in weeks,” she said in a 
husky tone. 

She opened a cupboard-door vaguely, but 1 could see 
nothing within. ““What have you for her?” I asked with 
some impatience, though in a low voice. 

‘Please God, nothing!” answered the poor old woman, 
hiding her reply and her tears behind the broad cupboard- 
door. “I was going out to get a little something when I met 
you.” 

“Good Heavens! is it money you need? Here, take this 
and send; or go yourself in the carriage waiting below.” 

She hurried out breathless, and I went back to the bedside, 
much disturbed by what I had seen and heard. But Miss 
Grief’s eyes were full of life, and as I sat down beside her 
she whispered earnestly, ““Tell me.” 

And I did tell her—a romance invented for the occasion. I 
venture to say that none of my published sketches could 
compare with it. As for the lie involved, it will stand among 
my few good deeds, I know, at the judgment-bar. 

And she was satisfied. ““I have never known what it was,” 
she whispered, “‘to be fully happy until now.” She closed 
her eyes, and when the lids fell I again thought that she had 
passed away. But no, there was still pulsation in her small, 
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thin wrist. As she perceived my touch she smiled. “Yes, I 
am happy,” she said again, though without audible sound. 

The old aunt returned; food was prepared, and she took 
some. I myself went out after wine that should be rich and 
pure. She rallied a little, but I did not leave her: her eyes 
dwelt upon me and compelled me to stay, or rather my 
conscience compelled me. It was a damp night, and I had a 
little fire made. The wine, fruit, flowers, and candles I had 
ordered made the bare place for the time being bright and 
fragrant. Aunt Martha dozed in her chair from sheer 
fatigue—she had watched many nights—but Miss Grief was 
awake, and I sat beside her. 

“I make you my executor,” she murmured, “as to the 
drama. But my other manuscripts place, when I am gone, 
under my head, and let them be buried with me. They are 
not many—those you have and these. See!” 

I followed her gesture, and saw under her pillows the edges 
of two more copybooks like the one I had. “‘Do not look at 
them—my poor dead children!’ she said tenderly. ‘Let 
them depart with me—unread, as I have been.” 

Later she whispered, “‘Did you wonder why I came to you? 
It was the contrast. You were young—strong—rich— 
praised—loved—successful: all that I was not. I wanted to 
look at you—and imagine how it would feel. You had 
success—but I had the greater power. Tell me, did I not 
have it?” 

‘“Yes, Aaronna.” 

“It is all in the past now. But I am satisfied.” 

After another pause she said with a faint smile, ““Do you 
remember when I fell asleep in your parlor? It was the good 
and rich food. It was so long since I had had food like that.” 

I took her hand and held it, conscience-stricken, but now 
she hardly seemed to perceive my touch. “And the smok- 
ing?” she whispered. ‘‘Do you remember how you laughed? 
I saw it. But I had heard that smoking soothed—that one 
was no longer tired and hungry—with a cigar.” 
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In little whispers of this sort, separated by long rests and 
pauses, the night passed. Once she asked if her aunt was 
asleep, and when I answered in the affirmative she said, 
“Help her to return home—to America: the drama will pay 
for it. I ought never to have brought her away.” 

I promised, and she resumed her bright-eyed silence. 

I think she did not speak again. Toward morning the 
change came, and soon after sunrise, with her old aunt 
kneeling by her side, she passed away. . 

All was arranged as she had wished. Her manuscripts, 
covered with violets, formed her pillow. No one followed 
her to the grave save her aunt and myself; I thought she 
would prefer it so. Her name was not “‘Crief,” after all, 
but ‘‘Moncrief;” I saw it written out by Aunt Martha for 
the coffin-plate, as follows: ““Aaronna Moncrief, aged forty- 
three years, two months, and eight days.” 

I never knew more of her history than is written here. If 
there was more that I might shave anne it remained un- 
learned, for I did not ask. 

And the drama? I keep it here in this locked case. I 
could have had it published at my own expense; but I think 
that now she knows its faults herself, perhaps, and would not 
like it. 

I keep it; and, once in a while, 1 read it over—not as a 
memento mort exactly, but rather as a memento of my own 
good fortune, for which I should continually give thanks. 
The want of one grain made all her work void, and that one 
grain was given to me. She, with the greater power, failed— 
I, with the less, succeeded. But no praise is due to me for 
that. When I die “Armor” is to be destroyed unread: not 
even Isabel is to see it. For women will misunderstand each 
other; and, dear and precious to me as my sweet wife is, I 
could not bear that she or anyone should cast so much as a 
thought of scorn upon the memory of the writer, upon my 
poor dead, ‘“‘unavailable,” unaccepted ‘‘Miss Grief.” 
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JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
(1848-1912) 
ad 
(I) 
THE WONDERFUL TAR-BABY STORY 


I 


“BIMEBy, one day arter Brer Fox bin doin’ all dat he 
could fer ter ketch Brer Rabbit, en Brer Rabbit bin doin’ all 
he could fer ter keep *im fum it, Brer Fox say to hisse’f dat 
he’d put up a game on Brer Rabbit, en he ain’t mo’n got de 
wuds out’n his mouf twel Brer Rabbit come a lopin’ up de 
big road, lookin’ des ez pluinp, en es fat, en ez sassy ez a 
Moggin hoss in a barley-patch. 

“‘ ‘Hol’ on dar, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

** “I ain’t got time, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, sorter 
mendin’ his licks. 

** *T wanter have some confab wid you, Brer Rabbit,’ sez 
Brer Fox, sezee. 

** *All right, Brer Fox, but you better holler fum whar you 
stan’. I’m monstrus full er fleas dis mawnin’,’ sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee. 

***T seed Brer B’ar yistiddy,”’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, ‘en he 
sorter rake me over de coals kaze you en me ain’t make frens 
en live naberly, en I tole *im dat I’d see you.’ 

“Den Brer Rabbit scratch one year wid his off hinefoot 
sorter jub’usly, en den he ups en’sez, sézee: 

** “All a settin’, Brer Fox. Spose’n you drap roun’ ter- 
morrer en take dinner wid me. We ain’t got no great doin’s 
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at our house, but I speck de ole ’oman en de chilluns kin 
sorter scramble roun’ en git up sump’n fer ter stay yo’ 
stummuck.’ 

** “I’m ’gree’ble, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

** “Den I'll *pen’ on you,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

“‘Nex’ day, Mr. Rabbit an’ Miss Rabbit got up soon, ’fo’ 
day, en raided on a gyarden like Miss Sally’s out dar, en got 
some cabbiges, en some roas’n years, en some sparrer-grass, 
en dey fix up a smashin’ dinner. Bimeby one er de little 
Rabbits, playin’ out in de back-yard, come runnin’ in 
hollerin’, ‘Oh, ma! ch, ma! I seed Mr. Fox a comin’! En 
den Brer Rabbit he tuck de chilluns by der years en make um 
set down, en den him en Miss Rabbit sorter dally roun’ 
waitin’ for Brer Fox. En dey keep on waitin’, but no Brer 
Fox ain’t come. Arter ’while Brer Rabbit does to de do’, 
easy like, en peep out, en dar, stickin’ out fum behime de 
cornder, wuz de tip-een’ er Brer Fox tail. Den Brer Rabbit 
shot de do’ en sot down, en put his paws behime his years en 
begin fer ter sing: 


** (De place wharbouts you spill de grease, 
Right dar youer boun’ ter slide, 
An’ whar you fine a bunch er ha’r, 
You'll sholy fine de hide.’ 


**Nex’ day, Brer Fox sont word by Mr. Mink, en skuze 
hisse’f kaze he wuz too sick fer ter come, en he ax Brer 
Rabbit fer ter come en take dinner wid him, en Brer 
Rabbit say he wuz ’gree’ble. 

*““Bimeby, w’en de shadders wuz at der shortes’, Brer 
Rabbit he sorter brush up en santer down ter Brer Fox’s 
house, en w’en he got dar, he yer somebody groanin’ en he 
look in de do’ en dar he see Brer Fox settin’ up in a rockin’ 
cheer all wropt up wid flannil, en he look mighty weak. 
Brer Rabbit look all roun’, he did, but he ain’t see no dinner. 
De dish-pan wuz settin’ on de table, en close by wuz a 
kyarvin’ knife. 
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** “Look like you gwineter have chicken fer dinner, Brer 
Fox,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

“Yes, Brer Rabbit, deyer nice, en fresh, en n tender,’ SEZ 
Brer Fox, sezee. 

“Den Brer Rabbit sorter pull his mustarsh en say: ‘You 
ain’t got no calamus root, is you, Brer Fox? I done got so 
now dat I can’t eat no chicken ’ceppin she’s seasoned up wid 
calamus root.’ En wid dat Brer Rabbit lipt out er de do’ and 
dodge ’mong the bushes, en sot dar watchin’ for Brer Fox; en 
he ain’t watch long, nudder, kaze Brer Fox flung off de 
flannil en crope out er de house en got whar he could cloze 
in on Brer Rabbit, en bimeby Brer Rabbit holler out: ‘Oh, 
Brer Fox! Ill des put yo” calamus root out yer on dish yer 
stump. Better come git it while hit’s fresh,” and wid dat 
Brer Rabbit gallop off home. En Brer Fox ain’t never kotch 
"1m yit, en w’at’s mo’, honey, he ain’t gwineter.” 

**Didn’t the fox never catch the rabbit, Uncle Remus?”’ asked 
the little boy the next evening. 

“‘He come mighty nigh it, honey, sho’s you bawn—Brer 
Fox did. One day atter Brer Rabbit fool ’im wid dat cala- 
mus root, Brer Fox went ter wuk en got ’im some tar, en mix 
it wid some turkentime, en fix up a contrapshun wat he call 
a Tar-Baby, en he tuck dish yer Tar-Baby en he sot ’er in de 
big road, en den he lay off in de bushes fer ter see wat de 
news wuz gwineter be. En he didn’t hatter wait long, 
nudder, kaze bimeby here come Brer Rabbit pacin’ down 
de road—lippity-clippity, clippity-lippity—dez ez sassy 
ez a jay-bird. Brer Fox, he lay low. Brer Rabbit come 
prancin’ ’long twel he spy de Tar-Baby, en den he fotch up 
on his behime legs like he wuz ’stonished. De Tar-Baby, she 
sot dar, she did, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

‘“* ‘Mawnin’!? sez Brer Rabbit, sezee—‘nice wedder dis 
mawnin’,’ sezee. 

‘“Tar-Baby ain’t sayin’ nuthin’, en Brer Fox he lay low. 

““*How duz yo’ sym’tums seem ter segashuate?’ sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee. 
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“Brer Fox, he wink his eye slow, en lay low, en de Tar- 
Baby, she ain’t sayin’ nuthin’. 

** “How you come on, den? Is you deaf?’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee. ‘Kaze if you is, I kin holler louder,’ sezee. 

‘*Tar-Baby stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

*“*Youer stuck up, dat’s w’at you is,’ says Brer Rabbit, 
sezee, ‘en I’m gwineter kyore you, dat’s w’at I’m a gwineter 
do,’ sezee. 

‘““Brer Fox, he sorter chuckle in his stummuck, he did, but 
Tar-Baby ain’t sayin’ nuthin’. . 

** *1’m gwineter larn you howter talk ter ’specttubble fokes 
ef hit’s de las’ ack,” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. ‘Ef you don’t take 
off dat hat en tell me howdy, I’m gwineter bus’ you wide 
open,’ sezee. 

‘“Tar-Baby stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

““Brer Rabbit keep on axin’ ’im, en de Tar-Baby, she keep 
on sayin’ nuthin’, twel present’y Brer Rabbit draw back 
wid his fis’, he did, en blip he tuck ’er side er de head. 
Right dar’s whar he broke his merlasses jug. His fis’ stuck, en 
he can’t pull loose. De tar hilt ’im. But Tar-Baby, she stay 
still, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

***Ef you don’t lemme loos, Pll knock you agin,’ sez 
Brer Rabbit, sezee, en wid dat he fotch ’er a wipe wid de 
udder han’, en dat stuck. Tar-Baby, she ain’t sayin’ nuthin’, 
en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

** *Tu’n me loose, fo’ I kick de natal stuffin’ outen you,’ sez 
Brer Rabbit, sezee, but de Tar-Baby, she ain’t sayin’ nuthin’. 
She des hilt on, en den Brer Rabbit lose de use er his feet in 
de same way. Brer Fox, he lay low. Den Brer Rabbit squall 
out dat ef de Tar-Baby don’t tu’n *im loose he butt ’er 
cranksided. En den he butted, en his head got stuck. Den 
Brer Fox, he sa’ntered fort’, lookin’ dez ez innercent ez 
wunner yo’ mammy’s mockin’-birds. 

“* “Howdy, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. ‘You look 
sorter stuck up dis mawnin’,’ sezee, en den he rolled on de 
groun’, en laft en laft twel he couldn’t laff no mo’. ‘I speck 
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you'll take dinner wid me dis time, Brer Rabbit. I done laid 
in some calamus root, en I ain’t gwineter take no skuse,’ sez 
Brer Fox, sezee.”’ 

Here Uncle Remus paused, and drew a two-pound yam 
out of the ashes. 

“Did the fox eat the rabbit?” asked the little boy to whom 
the story had been told. 

““Dat’s all de fur de tale goes,”’ replied the old man. “He 
mout, en den agin he moutent. Some say Jedge B’ar come 
*long en loosed ’im—some say he didn’t. I hear Miss Sally 
callin’. You better run ’long.”’ 


II 


“UNCLEREMUS,” said the little boy one evening, when 
he had found the old man with little or nothing to do, “did 
the fox kill and eat the Rabbit when he caught him with the 
Tar-Baby?”’ : 

‘Law, honey, ain’t I tell you bout dat?” replied the old 
darkey, chuckling slyly. “I ’clar ter grashus I ought er tole 
you dat, but ole man Nod wuz ridin’ on my eyeleds twel a 
leetle mo’n I'd a dis’member’d my own name, en den on to 
dat here come yo’ mammy hollerin’ atter you. 

““W’at I tell you w’en I fus’ begin? I tole you Brer Rabbit 
wuz a monstrus soon beas’; leas’ways dat’s w’at I laid out fer 
ter tell you. Well, den, honey, don’t you go en make no 
udder kalkalashuns, kaze in dem days Brer Rabbit en his 
fambly wuz at de head er de gang w’en enny racket wuz on 
han’, en dar dey stayed. ’Fo’ you begins fer ter wipe yo’ 
eyes *bout Brer Rabbit, you wait en see whar’bouts Brer 
Rabbit gwineter fetch up at. But dat’s needer yer ner dar. 

‘“‘W’en Brer Fox fine Brer Rabbit mixt up wid de Tar-Baby, 
he feel mighty good, en he roll on de groun’ en laff. Bimeby 
he up’n say, sezee: 

“ “Well, I speck I got you dis time, Brer Rabbit,’ sezee; 
‘maybe I ain’t but I speck I is. You been runnin’ roun’ here 
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sassin’ atter me a mighty long time, but I speck you done 
come ter de een’ er de row. You bin cuttin’ up yo’ capers en 
bouncin’ ’roun’ in dis naberhood ontwel you come ter 
b’leeve yo’se’f de boss er de whole gang. En den youer allers 
some’rs whar you got no bizness,’ ses Brer Fox, sezee. ‘Who 
ax you fer ter come en strike up a ’quaintence wid dish yer 
Tar-Baby? En who stuck you up dar whar you iz? Nobody 
in de roun’ worril. You des tuck en jam yo’se’f on dat Tar- 
Baby widout waitin’ fer enny invite,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, 
‘en dar you is, en dar you'll stay twel I fixes up a bresh-pile 
and fires her up, kaze I’m gwineter bobbycue you dis day, 
sho’, sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

“Den Brer Rabbit talk mighty ’umble, 

** *T don’t keer w’at you do wid me, Brer Fox,’ sezee, ‘so you 
don’t fling me in dat brier-patch. Roas’ me, Brer Fox, 
sezee, ‘but don’t fling me in dat brier-patch, sezee. 

** “Ffit’s so much trouble fer ter kindle a fier,’ sez Brer Fox, 
sezee, ‘dat I speck I’]l hatter hang you,’ sezec. 

** Hang me des ez high as you please, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee, “but do fer goodness’ sake don’t fling me in 
dat brier-patch,’ sezee. 

““T ain’t got no string,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, ‘en now I speck 
I'll hatter drown you,’ sezee. 

** ‘Drown me des ez deep ez you please, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee, “but do don’t fling me in dat brier-patch,’ 
SeZee. 

** “Dey ain’t no water nigh,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, ‘en now I 
speak I’ll hatter skin you,’ sezee. 

** Skin me, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘snatch out 
my eyeballs, t’ar out my years by de roots, en cut off my 
legs,’ sezee, ‘but do please, Brer Fox, don’t fling me in dat 
brier-patch,’ sezee. 

*“‘Co’se Brer Fox wanter hurt Brer Rabbit bad ez he kin, so 
he cotch ’im by de behime legs en slung *im right in de 
middle er de brier-patch. Dar wuz a considerbul flutter 
what Brer Rabbit struck de bushes, en Brer Fox sorter hang 
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’roun’ fer ter see w’at wuz gwineter happen. Bimeby he 
hear somebody call ’im, en way up de.-hill he see Brer 
Rabbit settin’ cross-legged on a chinkapin log koamin’ de 
pitch outen his har wid a chip. Den Brer Fox know dat he 
bin swop off mighty bad. Brer Rabbit wuz bleedzed fer ter 
fling back some er his sass, en he holler out: 

** ‘Bred en bawn in a brier-patch, Brer Fox—bred en bawn 
in a brier patch!’ en wid dat he skip out des ez lively as a 
cricket in de embers.” ; 


(11) 
MR. FOX IS OUTDONE BY MR. BUZZARD 


‘*E, F ] don’t run inter no mistakes,” remarked Uncle Remus, 
as the little boy came tripping in to see him after supper, 
“Mr. Tukkey Buzzard wuz gyardin’ de holler whar Brer 
Rabbit went in at, en wich he come outun.” 

The silence of the little boy verified the old man’s recollec- 
tion. 

“Well, Mr. Buzzard, he feel mighty lonesome, he did, but 
he done prommust Brer Fox dat he’d stay, en he *termin’ fer 
ter sorter hang ’roun’ en jine in de joke. En he ain’t hatter 
wait long, nudder, kase bimeby yer come Brer Fox gallopin’ 
thoo de woods wid his axe on his shoulder. 

** “How you speck Brer Rabbit gittin’ on, Brer Buzzard?’ 
sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

** “Oh, he in dar,’ sez Brer Buzzard, sezee. ‘He mighty still, 

dough. I speck he takin’ a nap,’ sezee. 
.“* ‘Den I’m des in time fer ter wake *im up,’ sez Brer Fox, 
sezee. En wid dat he fling off his coat, en spit in his han’s, 
en grab de axe. Den he draw back en come down on de 
tree—pow! En eve’y time he come down wid de axe— 
pow!—Mr. Buzzard, he step high, he did, en holler out: 

** “Oh, he in dar, Brer Fox. He in dar, sho.’ 
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**En eve’y time a chip ud fly off, Mr. Buzzard, he’d jump, 
en dodge, en hole his head sideways, he would, en holler: 

‘* “He in dar, Brer Fox. I done heerd ’im. He in dar, sho.’ 

“En Brer Fox, he lammed away at dat holler tree, he did, 
like man maulin’ rails, twel bimeby, atter he done got de 
tree mos’ cut th’oo, he stop fer ter ketch his bref, en he seed 
Mr. Buzzard laffin’ behime his back, he did, en right den en 
dar, widout gwine enny fudder, Brer Fox, he smelt a rat. 
But Mr. Buzzard, he keep on holler’n: 

‘* ‘He in dar, Brer Fox. He in dar, sho. I done seed 71m.’ 

‘Den Brer Fox, he make like he peepin’ up de holler, en he 
say, sezee: 

** ‘Run yer, Brer Buzzard, en look ef dis ain’t Brer Rabbit’s 
foot hanging down yer.’ 

“En Mr. Buzzard, he come steppin’ up, he did, same ez ef 
he we treddin’ on kurkle-burrs, en he stick his head in de 
hole; en no sooner did he done dat dan Brer Fox grab ’im. 
Mr. Buzzard flap his wings, en scramble ’roun’ right smartu- 
ally, he did, but ’twant no use. Brer Fox had de ’vantage er 
de grip, he did, en he hilt ’im right down ter de groun’. 
Den Mr. Buzzard squall out, sezee: 

***Lemme ’lone, Brer Fox. Tu’n me loose,’ sezee; ‘Brer 
Rabbit’ll git out. Youer gittin’ close at ’im,’ sezee, ‘en leb’m 
mo’ licks’ll fetch °im,’ sezee. 

***’m nigher ter you, Brer Buzzard,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, 
‘dan [ll be ter Brer Rabbit dis day,’ sezee. ‘W’at you fool 
me fer?’ sezee. 

' © ‘Temme ’lone, Brer Fox,’ sez Mr. Buzzard, sezee; ‘my 
ole ’oman waitin’ fer me. Brer Rabbit in dar,’ sezee. 

***Dar’s a bunch er his fur on dat black-be’y bush,’ sez 
Brer Fox, sezee, “en dat ain’t de way he come,’ sezee. 

“(Den Mr. Buzzard up’n tell Brer Fox how ’twuz, en he 
low’d, Mr. Buzzard did, dat Brer Rabbit wuz de lowdownest 
w’atsizname, w’at he ever run up wid. Den Brer Fox say, 
sezee: 

‘* ‘Dat’s needer here ner dar, Brer Buzzard,’ sezee. ‘I lef’ 
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you yer fer to watch dish yer hole, en I lef’ Brer Rabbit in 
dar. I comes back and I fines you at de hole en Brer 
Rabbit ain’t in dar,’ sezee. ‘I’m gwineter make you pay 
fer’t. I done bin tampered wid twel plum’ down ter de sap 
sucker’ll set on a log en sassy me. I’m gwineter fling you in a 
bresh-heap en burn you up,’ sezee. 

** “Ef you fling me on der fier, Brer Fox, Dll fly ’way,’ sez 
Mr. Buzzard, sezee. 

** “Well, den, I'll settle yo’ hash right now,’ sez Brer Fox, 
sezee, en wid dat he grab Mr. Buzzard by de tail, he did, 
en make fer ter dash ’im ’gin’ de groun’, but des ’bout dat 
time de tail fedders come out, en Mr. Buzzard sail off like 
wunner dese yer berloons; en ez he riz, he holler back: 

***You gimme good start, Brer Fox,’ sezee, en Brer Fox 
sot dar en watch ’im fly outer sight.” 

“But what became of the Rabbit, Uncle Remus?” asked 
the little boy. 

“Don’t you pester *longer Brer Rabbit, honey, en don’t 
you fret bout ’im. You'll year whar he went en how he 
come out. Dish yer cole snap rastles wid my bones, now,” 
continued the old man, putting on his hat and picking up his 
walking-stick. “‘Hit rastles wid me monstus, en I gotter 
rack ’roun’ en see if 1 kin run up agin some Chris’mus 
leavin’s.”’ 


(III) 
MISS COW FALLS A VICTIM TO MR. RABBIT 


“UNCLE REMUS,” said the little boy, ‘““what became of 
the Rabbit after he fooled the Buzzard, and got out of the 
hollow tree?”’ 

“Who? Brer Rabbit? Bless yo’ soul, honey, Brer Rabbit 
wents kippin’ ’long home, he did, des ez sassy ez a jay-bird 
at a sparrer’s nes’. He went gallopin’ ‘long, he did, but he 

21 : 
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feel mighty tired out, en stiff in his jints, en he wuz mighty | 
nigh dead for sumpin fer ter drink, en bimeby, wen he got 
mos’ home, he spied ole Miss Cow feedin’ roun’ in a fiel’, he 
did, en he ’termin’ fer ter try his han’ wid ’er. Brer Rabbit 
know mighty well dat Miss Cow won’t give *im no milk, 
kaze she done ’fuse ’im mo’n once, en w’en his ole ’oman 
wuz sick, at dat. But never mind dat. Brer Rabbit sorter 
dance up ‘long side er de fence, he did, en holler out: 

** “Howdy, Sis Cow,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

** “W’y, howdy, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Miss Cow, sez she. 

“How you fine yo’se’f deze days, Sis Cow?’ sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee. 

“Ym sorter toler’ble, Brer Rabbit; how you come on?’ 
sez Miss Cow, sez she. 

‘“**Qh, I’m des toler’ble myse’f, Sis Cow; sorter linger’n’ 
twiz’ a bauk en a break-down,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

' “ “How yo’ fokes, Brer Rabbit?’ sez Miss Cow, sez she. 

** “Dey er des middlin’, Sis Gow; how Brer Bull gittin’ on?’ 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

** ‘Sorter so-so,’ sez Miss Cow, sez she. 

“* ‘Dey er some mighty nice ’simmons up dis tree, Sis Cow,’ 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘en I’d like mighty well fer ter have 
some un um,’ sezee. 

** “How you gwineter git um, Brer Rabbit?’ sez she. 

** “I *low’d maybe dat I might ax you fer ter butt ’gin’ de 
tree, en shake some down, Sis Cow,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

“‘Co’se Miss Cow don’t wanter diskommerdate Brer Rab- 
bit, en she march up ter de ’simmon tree, she did, en hit it a 
rap wid’er hawns—blam! Now, den,” continued Uncle 
Remus, tearing off a corner of the plug of tobacco and 
cramming it into his mouth—‘‘now, den, dem ’simmons 
wuz green as grass, en na’er one never drap. Den Miss Cow 
butt de tree—blim! Na’er ’simmon drap. Den Miss Cow 
sorter back off little, en run agin’ de tree—blip! No ’sim- 
mons never drap. Den Miss Cow back off little fudder, she 
did, en hi’st her tail on ’er back, en come agin’ de tree ker- 
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blam! en she come so fas’, en she come so hard, twel wunner 
her hawns went spang th’oo de tree, en dar she wuz. She 
can’t go forreds, en she can’t go backerds. Dis zackly w’at 
Brer Rabbit waitin’ fer, en he no sooner seed ole Miss Cow 
all fas’en’d up dan he jump up, he did, en cut de pidjin- 
wing. 

** “Come he’p me out, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Miss Cow, sez 
she. 

** *T can’t clime, Sis Cow,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘but I'll 
run’n tell Brer Bull,’ sezee; en wid dat Brer Rabbit put out 
fer home, en ’twan’t long ’fo here he come wid his ole 
?oman en all his chilluns, en de las’ wunner de fambly wuz 
totin’ a pail. De big uns had big pails, en de little uns had 
little pails. En dey all s’roundid ole Miss Cow, dey did, en 
you hear me, honey, dey milk’t ’er dry. De ole uns milk’t en 
the young uns milk’t, en den w’en dey done got nuff, Brer 
Rabbit, he up’n say, sezee: 

** *T wish you mighty well, Sis Cow. I ’low’d bein’s how dat 
you’d hatter sorter camp out all night dat I’d better come 
en Swaje yo’ bag,’ sezee.”’ 

“Do which, Uncle Remus?”’ asked the little boy. 

“Go long, honey! Swaje ’er bag. W’en cows don’t git 
milk’t, der bag swells, en youk’n hear um a moanin’ en a 
beller’n des like dey wuz gittin’ hurtid. Dat’s wat Brer 
Rabbit done. He ’sembled his fambly, he did, en he swaje 
ole Miss Cow’s bag. 

*‘Miss Cow, she stood dar, she did, en she study en study, en 
strive fur ter break loose, but de hawn done bin jam in de 
tree so tight dat ’twuz way ’fo’ day in de mornin’ ’fo’ she 
loose it. Ennyhow hit wuz endurin’ er de night, en atter she 
git loose she sorter graze ’roun’, she did, fer ter jestify ’er 
stummuck. She ’low’d, ole Miss Cow did, dat Brer Rabbit 
be hoppin ’long dat way fer ter see how she gittin’ on, en she 
tuck’n lay er trap fer ’im; en des *bout sunrise wat’d ole Miss 
Cow do but march up ter de ’simmon tree en stick her hawn 
back in de hole? But, bless yo’ soul, honey, wile she wuz 
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croppin’ de grass, she tuck one moufull too menny, kaze 
w’en she hitch on ter de ’simmon tree agin, Brer Rabbit 
wuz settin’ in de fence cornder a watchin’-un ’er. Den Brer 
Rabbit he say ter hisse’f: 

“* “Heyo,’ sezee, ‘w’at dis yer gwine on now? Hole yo’ 
hosses, Sis Cow, twel you hear me comin’,’ sezee. 

“‘En den de crope off down de fence, Brer Rabbit did, en 
bimeby here he come—lippity-clippity, clippity-lippity— 
des a sailin’ down de big road. 

“*“Mawnin’, Sis Cow,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘how you 
come on dis mawnin’?’ sezee. 

***Po’ly, Brer Rabbit, po’ly,’ sez Miss Cow, sez she. ‘I 
ain’t had no res’ all night,’ sez she. ‘I can’t pull loose,’ sez 
she, ‘but ef you'll come en ketch holt er my tail, Brer 
Rabbit,’ sez she, ‘I reckin may be I kin fetch my hawn out,’ 
sez she. Den Brer Rabbit, he come up little closer, but he 
ain’t gittin’ too close. 

** *T speck I’m nigh ’nuff, Sis Cow,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 
‘I’m a mighty puny man, en | might get trompled,’ sezee. 
‘You do de pullin’, Sis Cow,’ sezee, en Ill do de gruntin’,’ 
sezec. 

“Den Miss Cow, she pull out ’er hawn, she did, en tuck 
atter Brer Rabbit, en down de big road dey had it, Brer 
Rabbit wid his years laid back, en Miss Cow wid ’er head 
down en ’er tail curl. Brer Rabbit kep’ on gainin,’ en bime- 
by he dart in a brier-patch, en by de time Miss Cow come 
*long he had his head stickin’ out, en his eyes look big ez 
Miss Sally’s chany sassers. 

**“Heyo, Sis Cow! Whar you gwine?’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee. : 

** ‘Howdy, Brer Big-Eyes,’ sez Miss Cow, sez she. ‘ Is you 
seed Brer Rabbit go by?’ 

‘* “He des dis minut pass,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘en he 
look mighty sick,’ sezee. 

“En wid dat, Miss Cow tuck down de road like de dogs 
wuz atter ’er, en Brer Rabbit, he des lay down dar in de 
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brier-patch en roll en laff twel his sides hurtid ’im. He 
bleedzed ter laff. Fox atter ’im, Buzzard atter ’im, en Cow 
atter *1m, en dey ain’t kotch ’im yit.” 


(IV) 
BRER TARRYPIN 


I 


“Miss SALty’s” little boy again occupying the 
anxious position of auditor, Uncle Remus took the shovel 
and “‘put de noses er de chunks tergedder,”’ as he expressed 
it, and then began: 

“One day, atter Sis Cow done run pas’ ’er own shadder 
tryin’ fer ter ketch ’im, Brer Rabbit tuck’n ’low dat he wuz 
gwinter drap in en see Miss Meadows en de gals, en he got out 
his piece er lookin’-glass en primp up, he did, en sot out. 
Gwine canterin’ ’long de road, who should Brer Rabbit 
run up wid but ole Brer Tarrypin—de same ole one-en- 
sixpunce. Brer Rabbit stop, he did, en rap on de roof er 
Brer Tarrypin’s house.” 

“On the roof of his house, Uncle Remus?” interrupted the 
little boy. 

““Co’se, honey, Brer Tarrypin kare his house wid ‘im. 
Rain er shiné, hot er cole, strike up wid ole Brer Tarrypin 
w’en you will en w’ilst you may, en whar you fine ’im, dar 
you'll fine his shanty. Hit’s des like I tell you. So den! 
Brer Rabbit he rap on de roof er Brer Tarrypin’s house, he 
did, en ax wuz he in, en Brer Tarrypin low dat he wuz, en 
den Brer Rabbit, he ax ’1m howdy, en den Brer Tarrypin 
he likewise ’spon’ howdy, en den Brer Rabbit he say whar 
wuz Brer Tarrypin gwine, en Brer Tarrypin, he say w’ich he 
wen’t gwine nowhar skasely. Den Brer Rabbit ’low he wuz 
on his way fer ter see Miss Meadows en de gals, en he ax 
Brer Tarrypin ef he won’t jine in en go ‘long, en Brer 
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Tarrypin ’spon’ he don’t keer ef he do, en den dey sot out. 
Dey had plenty er time fer confabbin’ *long de way, but 
bimeby dey got dar, en Miss Meadows en de gals dey come 
ter de do,’ dey did, en ax um in, en in dey went. 

““W’en dey got in, Brer Tarrypin wuz so flat-footed dat he 
wuz too low on de flo’, en he wern’t high nuff in a cheer, but 
while they wuz all scramblin’ ’roun’ trying’ fer ter git Brer 
Tarrypin a cheer, Brer Rabbit, he pick ’im up en put ’im 
on de shelf whar de water-bucket sot, en ole Brer Tarrypin, 
he lay back up dar, he did, des es proud ez a nigger widder 
cook ’possum. 

*“Co’se de talk fell on Brer Fox, en Miss Meadows en de 
gals make a great ’miration *bout w’at a gaily ridin’-hoss 
Brer Fox wuz, en dey make lots er fun, en laff en giggle 
same like gals duz deze days. Brer Rabbit, he sot dar in de 
cheer smokin’ his seegyar, en he sorter kler up his th’oat, 
en say, sezee: 

** *1’d er rid *im over dis mawnin’, ladies, sezee, ‘but I rid 
"im so hard yistiddy dat he went lame i in de off fo’ leg, en I 
speck I’ll hatter swop ’im off yit,’ sezee. 

‘Den Brer Tarrypin, he up’n say, sezee: 

** “Well, ef you gwineter sell ’im, Brer Rabbit,’ sezee, ‘sell 
him some’rs outen dis naberhood, kase he done bin yer too 
long now,’ sezee. “No longer’n day ’fo’ yistiddy,’ sezee, 
‘Brer Fox pass me on de road, en whatter you reckin he 
Say?’ sezee: 

** “Law, Brer Tarrypin,’ sez Miss Meadows, sez she, ‘you 
don’t mean ter day he cust?’ sez she, en den de gals hilt der 
fans up ’fo’ der faces. 

** “Oh, no, ma’m,’ sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee, ‘he didn’t cust, 
but he holler out—‘‘Heyo, Stinkin’ Jim!” ’ sezee. 

** “Qh, my! You hear dat, gals?* sez Miss Meadows, sez she; 
“Brer Fox call Brer Tarrypin Stinkin’ Jim,’ sez she, en den 
Miss Meadows en de gals make great wonderment how Brer 
Fox kin talk dat a way *bout nice man like Brer Tarrypin. 

“But bless grashus, honey! w’ilst all dis gwine on, Brer Fox, 
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wuz stannin’ at de back do’ wid one year at de cat-hole 
lissenin’. Eavedrappers don’t hear no good er deyse’f, en de 
way Brer Fox wuz ’bused dat day wuz a caution. 

““Bimeby Brer Fox stick his head in de do’, en holler out: 

** “Good evenin’, fokes, I wish you mighty well,’ sezee, en 
wid dat he make a dash fer Brer Rabbit, but Miss 
Meadows en de gals dey holler en squall, dey did, en Brer 
Tarrypin he got ter scramblin’ roun’ up dar on de shelf, en 
off he come, en blip he tuck Brer Fox on de back er de head. 
Dis sorter stunted Brer Fox, en w’en he gedder his ’mem- 
bunce de mos’ he seed wuz a pot er greens turnt over 
in de fireplace, en a broke cheer. Brer Rabbit wuz gone, 
en Brer Tarrypin wuz gone, en Miss Meadows en de gals 
wuz gone.” 

‘Where did the Rabbit go, Uncle Remus?” the little boy 
asked, ‘after a pause. 

“Bless yo’ soul, honey! Brer Rabbit he skint up de chimbly 
—dats’ w’at turnt de pot er greens over. Brer Tarrypin, he 
crope under de bed, he did, en got behime de cloze-chist, en 
Miss Meadows en de gals, dey run out in de yard. 

‘“‘Brer Fox, he sorter look roun’ en feel er de back er his 
head, whar Brer Tarrypin lit, but he don’t see no sine er 
Brer Rabbit. But de smoke en de ashes gwine up de 
chimbly got de best er Brer Rabbit, en bimeby he sneeze— 
huckychow! : 

*“**Aha!’ sez Brer Fox, sezee: “youer dar, is you?’ sezee. 
‘Well, I’m gwineter smoke you out, ef et takes a mont’. 
Youer mine dis time,’ sezee. Brer Rabbit ain’t sayin’ 
nuthin’. 

***Ain’t you comin’ down?’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. Brer 
Rabbit ain’t sayin’ nuthin’. Den Brer Fox, he went out 
atter some wood, he did, en w’en he come back he hear 
Brer Rabbit laffin’. 

** ‘Wat you laffin’ at, Brer Rabbit?’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

** *Can’t tell you, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

** ‘Better tell, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 
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‘* *Tain’t nuthin’ but a box er money somebody done gone 
en lef? up yer in de chink er de chimbly,’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
Sezee. 

** ‘Don’t b’leeve ‘you,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

** “Look up en see,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, en w’en Brer 
Fox look up, Brer Rabbit spit his eyes full er terbarker joose, 
he did, en Brer Fox, he make a break fer de branch, en 
Brer Rabbit he come down en tole de ladies good-by. 

** “How you git *im off, Brer Rabbit?’ sez Miss Meadows, 
sez she. 

“““Who? me?’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee; ‘w’y I des tuck en 
tole *im dat ef he didn’t go “long home en stop playin’ his 
pranks on spectubble fokes, dat I’d take ’im out and th’ash 
1m,” sezee.’ 

*‘And what became of the Terrapin?” asked the little boy. 

“Oh, well den!” exclaimed the old man, “‘chilluns can’t 
speck ter know all’ bout eve’ything *fo’ dey git some res’. 
Dem eyeleds er yone wanter be propped wid straws dis 
minnit.”’ 


IT 


“One day,” said Uncle Remus, sharpening his knife on the 
palm of his hand—‘‘one day Brer Fox strike up wid Brer 
Tarrypin right’in de middle er de big road. Brer Tarrypin 
done heerd ’im comin’, en he ’low ter hissef dat he’d sorter 
keep one eye open; but Brer Fox wuz monstus perlite, en he 
open up de confah, he did, like he ain’t see Brer Tarrypin 
sence de las’ freshit. 

“* ‘Heyo, Brer Tarrypin, whar you bin dis long-come-short?’ 
sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

***Lounjun ’roun’, Brer Fox, lounjun ’roun’,’ sez Brer 
Tarrypin. 

** “You don’t look sprucy like you did, Brer 3 li) SEZ 
Brer Fox, sezee. 

** “Lounjun ’roun’ en suffer’n’,’ sez Brer Tarcyain, Sezee. 
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“Den de talk sorter run on like dis: 

“* “W’at ail you, Brer Tarrypin? You eye look mighty red,’ 
sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

** ‘Lor’, Brer Fox, you dunner w’at trubble is. You ain’t bin 
lounjun ’roun’ en suffer’n’,’ sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee. 

** “Bofe eyes red, en you look like you mighty weak, Brer 
Tarrypin,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

***Lor’, Brer Fox, you dunner w’at trubble is,’ sez Brer 
Tarrypin, sezee. 

** “W’at ail you now, Brer Tarrypin?’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

** “Tuck a walk de udder day, en man come ’long en sot de 
fiel’ a-fier. Lor’, Brer Fox, you dunner w’at trubble is,’ sez 
Brer Tarrypin, sezee. 

‘* “How you git out de fier, Brer Tarrypin?’ sez Brer Fox, 
sezee. 

** Sot en tuck it, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee. “Sot 
en tuck it, en de smoke sif’ in my eye, en de fier scorch my 
back,’ sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee. 

** ‘Likewise hit bu’n yo’ tail off,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

** “Qh, no, dar’s de tail, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee, 
en wid dat he oncurl his tail fum under de shell, en no sooner 
did he do dat dan Brer Fox grab it, en holler out: 

** “Oh, yes, Brer Tarrypin! Oh, yes! En sa youer de man 
w’at lam me on de head at Miss Meadows’s, is you? Youer 
in wid Brer Rabbit, is you? Well, I’m gwineter out you.” 

“Brer Tarrypin beg en beg, but *twan’t no use. Brer Fox 
done bin fool so much dat he look like he ’termin’ fer ter 
have Brer Tarrypin haslett. Den Brer Tarrypin beg Brer 
Fox not fer ter drown *im, but Brer Fox ain’t makin’ no 
prommus, en den he beg Brer Fox fer ter bu’n ’im, kaze he 
done useter fier, but Brer Fox don’t say nuthin’. Bimeby 
Brer Fox drag Brer Tarrypin off little ways b’low de spring- 
"ouse, en souze “im under de water. Den Brer Tarrypin 
begin fer ter holler: 

“**Tu’n loose dat stump root en ketch holt er me—tu’n 
loose dat stump root en ketch holt er me.’ 
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“‘Brer Fox he holler back: 

** *T ain’t got holt er no stump root, en I is got holt er you.’ 

“Brer Tarrypin he keep on holler’n: 

** ‘Ketch holt er me—I’m a drownin’—I’m a drownin’— 
tu’n loose de stump root en ketch holt er me.’ 

‘Sho’ nuff, Brer Fox tu’n loose de tail, en Brer Tarrypin, he 
went down ter de bottom—kerblunkity-blink!”’ 

No typographical combination or description could do 
justice to the guttural sonorousness—the peculiar intonation 
—which Uncle Remus imparted to this combination. It 
was so peculiar, indeed, that the little boy asked: 

“How did he go to the bottom, Uncle Remus?” 

**Kerblunkity-blink!”’ 

“Was he drowned, Uncle Remus?” 

“Who? Ole man Tarrypin? Is you drowndid w’en yo’ 
ma tucks you in de bed?”’ 

“Well, no,” replied the little boy, dubiously. 

“Ole man Tarrypin wuz at home, I tell you, honey. 
Kerblinkity-blunk!”’ 


Il 


“Hit look like ter me dat I let on de udder night dat in 
dem days w’en de beastesses wuz santer’n ’roun’ same like 
fokes, none un um wuz brash nuff fer ter ketch up wid Brer 
Rabbit,”” remarked Uncle Remus, reflectively. 

*“Yes,”’ replied the little boy, “‘that’s what you said.” 

' “Well, den,” continued the old man with unction, “‘dar’s 
whar my ’membunce gin out, kaze Brer Rabbit did git 
kotched up wid, en hit cool ’im off like po’in’ spring water 
on one er deze yer biggity fices.”’ 

“How was that, Uncle Remus?” asked the little boy. 

“One day w’en Brer Rabbit wuz gwine lippity-clippitin’ 
down de road, he meet up wid ole Brer Tarrypin, en atter 
dey pass de time er day wid wunner nudder, Brer Rabbit, 
he ‘low dat he wuz much ’blije ter Brer Tarrypin fer 
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de han’ he tuck in ae rumpus dat day down at Miss 
Meadows’s.” 

“When he dropped off of the water-shelf on the Fox’s 
head,” suggested the little boy. 

““Dat’s de same time, honey. Den Brer Rabbit *low dat 
Brer Fox run mighty fas’ dat day, but dat ef he’d er bin 
atter *im stidder Brer Rabbit, he’d er kotch ’im. Brer 
Rabbit say he could er kotch ’im hisse’f but he didn’t keer 
"bout leavin’ de ladies. Dey keep on talkin’, dey did, twe 
bimeby dey gotter’ sputin’ *bout w’ich wuz de swif’es’. Brer 
Rabbit, he say he kin outrun Brer Tarrypin, en Brer Tarry- 
pin, he des vow dat he kin outrun Brer Rabbit. Up en down 
dey had it, twel fus’ news you know Brer Tarrypin say he 
got a fifty-dollar bill in de chink er de chimbly at home, en 
dat bill done tole ’im dat he could beat Brer Rabbit in a 
fa’r race. Den Brer Rabbit say he got a fifty-dollar bill w’at 
say dat he kin leave Brer Tarrypin so fur behime, dat he 
could sow barley ez he went ’long en hit ’ud be ripe nuff 
ter cut by de time Brer Tarrypin pass dat way. 

““Ennyhow dey make de bet en put up de money, en Brer 
Tukky Buzzard, he wuz summonzd fer ter be de jedge, en de 
stakeholder; en *twan’t long ’fo’ all de ’rangements wuz 
made. De race wuz a five-mile heat, en de groun’ wuz 
medjud off, en at de een’ er ev’ey mile a pos’ wuz stuck up. 
Brer Rabbit wuz ter run down de big road, en Brer Tarry- 
pin, he say he’d gallup th’oo de woods. Fokes tole *1m he 
could git long faster in de road, but ole Brer Tarrypin, he 
know w’at he doin’. Miss Meadows en de gals en mos’ all 
de nabers got win’ er de fun, en w’en de day wuz sot dey 
*termin fer ter be on han’. Brer Rabbit he train hisse’f 
ev’ey day, en he skip over de groun’ des ez gayly ez a June 
cricket. Ole Brer Tarrypin, he lay low in de swamp. He 
had a wife en th’ee chilluns, ole Brer Tarrypin did, en dey 
wuz all de ve’y spit en image er de ole man. Ennybody w’at 
know one fum de udder gotter take a-spy-glass, en den dey 
er li’ble fer ter git fooled. 
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‘“‘Dat’s dé way marters stan’ twel de day er de race, en on 
dat day, ole Brer Tarrypin, en his ole ’oman, en his th’ee 
chilluns, dey got up ’fo’ sun-up, en went ter de place. De 
ole °oman she tuck ’er stan’ nigh de fus’ mile-pos’, she did, en 
de chilluns nigh de udders, up ter de las’, en dar ole Brer 
Tarrypin, he tuck his stan’. Bimeby, here come de fokes:_ 
Jedge Buzzard, he come, en Miss Meadows en de gals, dey 
come, en den yer come Brer Rabbit wid ribbins tied ’roun’ 
his neck en streamin’ fum his years. De fokes all went ter de 
udder een’ er de track fer ter see how dey come out. W’en 
de time come Jedge Buzzard strut ’roun’ en pull out his 
watch, en holler out: 

‘* “Gents, is you ready?’ 

‘“Brer Rabbit, he say ‘yes,’ en ole Miss Tarrypin holler 
‘go’ fum de aidge er de woods. Brer Rabbit, he lit out on de 
race, en ole Miss Tarrypin, she put out for home. Jedge 
Buzzard he riz en skimmed ’long fer ter see dat de race wuz 
runned fa’r. W’en Brer Rabbit got ter de fus’ mile-pos’ 
wunner de Tarrypin chilluns crawl out woods, he did, en 
make fer de place. Brer Rabbit, he holler out: 

* “Whar is you, Brer Tarrypin?’ 

** “Yer I come a bulgin’,’ sez de Tarrypin, sezee. 

‘“Brer Rabbit so glad he’s ahead dat he put out harder 
dan ever, en de Tarrypin, he make fer home. W’en he 
come ter de nex’ pos’, nudder Tarrypin crawl out er de 
woods. 

** “Whar is you, Brer Tarrypin?’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

“Yer I come a bilin’,’ sez de-Tarrypin, sezee. 

“Brer Rabbit, he lit out, he did, en come ter nex’ pos’, en 
dar wuz de Tarrypin. Den he come ter nex’, en dar wuz 
de Tarrypin. Den he had one mo’ mile fer ter run, en he feel 
like he gittin’ bellust. Bimeby, old Brer Tarrypin look way off 
down de road en he see Jedge Buzzard sailin’ ’long en he 
know hit’s time fer ’im fer ter be up. So he scramble outen 
de woods, en roll ’cress de ditch, en shuffle thoo de crowd er 
folks en git ter de mile-pos’ en crawl behime it. Bimeby, fus’ 
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news you know, yer come Brer Rabbit. He look ’roun’ en he 
don’t see Brer Tarrypin, en den he squall out: 

“* “Gimme de money, Brer Buzzard! Gimme de money!’ 

“Den Miss Meadows en de gals, dey holler and laff fit ter 
kill deyse’f, en ole Brer Tarrypin he raise up fum behime de 
pos’ en sez, sezee: 

** “Ef you'll gimme time fer ter ketch my breff, gents en 
ladies, one en all, I speck Ill finger dat money myse’f,’ 
sezee, and sho’nuff, Brer Tarrypin tie de pu’s ’roun’ his neck 
en skaddle off home.” 

“But, Uncle Remus,” said the little boy, dolefully, “‘that 
was cheating.” 

‘“Co’se, honey. De beastesses ’gun ter cheat, en den fokes 
tuck it up, en hit keep on spreadin’. Hit’s mighty ketchin’, 
en you mine yo’ eye, honey, dat somebody don’t cheat you 
*fo’ yo’ ha’r git gray ez de ole nigger’s.”’ 


IV 


““Brer Tarrypin wuz de out’nes’ man,”’ said Uncle Remus, 
rubbing his hands together contemplatively and chuckling 
to himself in a very significant manner; “‘he wuz de out’nes’ 
man er de whole gang. He wuz dat.” 

The little boy sat perfectly quiet, betraying no impatience 
when Uncle Remus paused to hunt, first in one pocket and 
then in another, for enough crumbs of tobacco to replenish 
his pipe. Presently the old man proceeded. 

“One night Miss Meadows en de gals dey ’gun a candy- 
pullin’, en so many er de nabers come in ’sponse ter de 
invite dat dey hatter put de "lasses in de wash-pot en b’1l’ 
de fier in de yard. Brer B’ar, he hope ? Miss Meadows bring 
de wood, Brer Fox, he men’ de fier, Brer Wolf, he kep’ de 
dogs off, Brer Rabbit, he grease de bottom er de plates fer 
ter keep de candy fum stickin’, en Brer Tarrypin, he klum 
up in a cheer, en say he’d watch en see dat de “lasses didn’t 

1 Holp; helped. 
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bile over. Dey wuz all dere, en dey wern’t cuttin’ up no 
didos, nudder, kase Miss Meadows, she done put her foot 
down, she did, en say dat w’en dey come ter her place dey 
hatter hang up a flag er truce at de front gate en "bide 
by it. 

‘““Well, den, wiles dey wuz all a settin’ dar en de ‘lasses wuz 
a bilin’ en a blubberin’, dey got ter runnin’ on talkin’ 
mighty biggity. Brer Rabbit, he say he de swiffes’; but 
Brer Tarrypin, he rock *long in de cheer en watch de ’lasses. 
Brer Fox, he say he de sharpes’, but Brer Tarrypin he rock 
"long. Brer Wolf, he say he de mos’ suvvigus, but Brer 
Tarrypin, he rock en he rock ’long. Brer B’ar, he say he de 
mos’ stronges’, but Brer Tarrypin he rock en he keep on 
rockin’. Bimeby he sorter shet one eye, en say, sezee: 

** Hit look like ’periently dat de ole hardshell ain’t nowhars 
"longside er dis crowd, yit yer I is, en I’m de same man w’at 
show Brer Rabbit dat he ain’t de swiffes’; en I’m de same 
man w’at kin show Brer B’ar dat he ain’t de stronges’,’ 
sezee. 

“Den dey all laff en holler, kaze it look like Brer B’ar mo’ 
stronger dan a steer. Bimeby, Miss Meadows, she up’n ax, 
she did, how he gwine do it. 

“ ‘Gimme a good strong rope,’ sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee, 
‘en lemme git in er puddle er water, en den let Brer B’ar see ef 
he kin pull me out,’ sezee. 

*‘Den dey all laff ’gin, en Brer B’ar, he ups en sez, sezee: 
‘We ain’t got no rope,’ sezee. 

** “No,” sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee, ‘en needer is you got de 
strenk,’ sezee, en den Brer Tarrypin, he rock en rock ’long, 
en watch de ’lasses a bilin’ en a blubberin’. 

“Atter wile Miss Meadows, she up en say, she did, dat 
she’d take’n loan de young men her bed-cord, en ’iles de 
candy wuz a coolin’ in de plates, dey could all go ter de 
branch en see Brer Tarrypin kyar out his projick. Brer 
Tarrypin,” continued Uncle Remus, in a tone at once 
confidential and argumentative, ‘‘wern’t much bigger’n 
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de pa’m er my han’, en it look mighty funny fer ter year ’im 
braggin’ *bout how he kin outpull Brer B’ar. But dey got de 
bed-cord atter w’ile, en den dey all put out ter de branch. 
W’en Brer Tarrypin fine de place he wanter, he tuck one 
een’ er de bed-cord, en gun de yuther een’ to Brer B’ar. 

*““ “Now den, ladies en gents,’ sez Brer Tarrypin, sezee, 
‘you all go wid Brer B’ar up dar in de woods en I'll stay yer, 
en w’en you year me holler, den’s de time fer Brer B’ar fer 
ter see ef he kin haul in de slack er de rope. You all take 
keer er dat ar een’,’ sezee, ‘en Ill take keer er dish yer een’,’ 
sezee. 

“Den dey all put out en lef’ Brer Tarrypin at de branch, en 
w’en dey got good en gone, he dove down inter de water, he 
did, en tie de bed-cord hard en fas’ ter wunner deze yer big 
clay-roots, en den he riz up en gin a whoop. 

‘‘Brer B’ar he wrop de bed-cord roun’ his han’, en wink at 
de gals, en wid dat he gin a big juk, but Brer Tarrypin ain’t 
budge. Den he take bofe han’s en gin a big pull, but, all de 
same, Brer Tarrypin ain’t budge. Den he tu’n ’roun’, he 
did, en put de rope cross his shoulders en try ter walk off 
wid Brer Tarrypin, but Brer Tarrypin look like he don’t feel 
like walkin’. Den Brer Wolf, he put in en hope Brer B’ar 
pull, but dez like he didn’t, en den dey all hope *im, en, 
bless grashus! w’iles dey wuz all a pullin’, Brer Tarrypin, he 
holler, en ax um w’y dey don’t take up de slack. Den w’en 
Brer Tarrypin feel um quit pullin’, he dove down, he did, en 
ontie de rope, en by de time dey got ter de branch, Brer 
Tarrypin, he wuz settin’ in de aidge er de water des ez 
natchul ez de nex’ un, en he up’n say, sezee: 

** “Dat las’ pull er yone wuz a mighty stiff un, en a leetle 
m’on you'd er had me,’ sezee. “Youer monstus stout, Brer 
B’ar,’ sezee, ‘en you pulls like a yoke er steers, but I sorter 
had de purchis on you,’ sezee. 

“Den Brer Bar, bein’s his mouf ’gun ter water atter de 
sweetnin’, he up’n say he speck de candy’s ripe, en off dey 
put atter it!” 
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“It’s a wonder,” said the little boy, after a while, ‘“‘that the 
rope didn’t break.” 

‘‘Break who?’ exclaimed Uncle Remus, with a touch of 
indignation in his tone—‘‘break who? In dem day, Miss 
Meadows’s bed-cord would a hilt a mule.” 

This put an end to whatever doubts the child might have 
entertained. 
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SOMEBODy asked for the cigars. We had talked long, 
and the conversation was beginning to languish; the tobacco 
smoke had got into the heavy curtains, the wine had got 
into those brains which were liable to become heavy, and 
it was already perfectly evident that, unless somebody did 
something to rouse our oppressed spirits, the meeting would 
soon come to its natural conclusion, and we, the guests, 
would speedily go home to bed, and most certainly to sleep. 
No one had said anything very remarkable; it may be that 
no one had anything very remarkable to say. Jones had 
given us every particular of his last hunting adventure in 
Yorkshire. Mr. Tompkins, of Boston, had explained at 
elaborate length those working principles, by the due and 
careful maintenance of which the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Railroad not only extended its territory, increased 
its departmental influence, and transported live stock 
without starving them to death before the day of actual 
delivery, but, also, had for years succeeded in deceiving 
those .passengers who bought its tickets into the fallacious 
belief that the corporation aforesaid was really able to 
transport human life without destroying it. Signor Tombola 
had endeavoured to persuade us, by arguments which we 
took no trouble to oppose, that the unity of his country in 
no way resembled the average modern torpedo, carefully 
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planned, constructed with all the skill of the greatest 
European arsenals, but, when constructed, destined to be ~ 
directed by feeble hands into a region where it must un- 
doubtedly explode, unseen, unfeared, and unheard, into 
the illimitable wastes of political chaos. 

It is unnecessary to go into further details. The conversa- 
tion had assumed proportions which would have bored 
Prometheus on his rock, which would have driven Tantalus 
to distraction, and which would have impelled Ixion to 
seek relaxation in the simple but instructive dialogues of Herr 
Ollendorff, rather than submit to the greater evil of listening 
to our talk. We had sat at table for hours; we were bored, 
we were tired, and nobody showed signs of moving. 

Somebody called for cigars. We all instinctively looked 
towards the speaker. Brisbane was a man of five-and-thirty 
years of age, and remarkable for those gifts which chiefly 
attract the attention of men. He was a strong man. The 
external proportions of his figure presented nothing extra- 
ordinary to the common eye, though his size was above the 
average. He was a little over six feet in height, and moder- 
ately broad in the shoulder; he did not appear to be stout, 
but, on the other hand, he was certainly not thin; his small 
head was supported by a strong and sinewy neck; his broad, 
muscular hands appeared to possess a peculiar skill in 
breaking walnuts without the assistance of the ordinary 
cracker, and, seeing him in profile, one could not help 
remarking the extraordinary breadth of his sleeves, and the 
unusual thickness of his chest. He was one of those men 
who are commonly spoken of among men as deceptive; that 
is to say, that though he looked exceedingly strong he was 
in reality very much stronger than he looked. Of his features 
I need say little. His head is smal], his hair is thin, his eyes 
are blue, his nose is large, he has a small moustache, and a 
square jaw. Everybody knows Brisbane, and when he asked 
for a cigar everybody looked at him. 

“It is a very singular thing,” said Brishane. 
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Everybody stopped talking. Brisbane’s voice was not loud, 
but possessed a peculiar quality of penetrating general 
conversation, and cutting it like a knife. Everybody listened. 
Brisbane, perceiving that he had attracted their general 
attention, lit his cigar with great equanimity. 

“It is very singular,” he continued, “‘that thing about 
ghosts. People are always asking whether anybody has seen 
a ghost. I have.” 

“Bosh! What, you? You don’t mean to say so, Brisbane? 
Well, for a man of his intelligence!” 

A chorus of exclamations greeted Brisbane’s remarkable 
statement. Everybody called for cigars, and Stubbs, the 
butler, suddenly appeared from the depths of nowhere with 
a fresh bottle of dry champagne. The situation was saved; 
Brisbane was going to tell a story. 

I am an old sailor, said Brisbane, and as I have to cross 
the Atlantic pretty often, I have my favourites. Most men 
have their favourites. I have seen a man wait in a Broadway 
bar for three-quarters of an hour for a particular car which 
he liked. I believe the bar-keeper made at least one-third 
of his living by that man’s preference. I have a habit of 
waiting for certain ships when I am obliged to cross that 
duck-pond. It may be a prejudice, but I was never cheated 
out of a good passage but once in my life. I remember it 
very well; it was a warm morning in June, and the Custom 
House officials, who were hanging about waiting for a 
steamer already on her way up from the Quarantine, pre- 
sented a peculiarly hazy and thoughtful appearance. I had 
not much luggage—TI never have. I mingled with the crowd 
of passengers, porters, and officious individuals in blue coats 
and brass buttons, who seemed to spring up like mushrooms 
from the deck of a moored steamer to obtrude their un- 
necessary services upon the independent passenger. I have 
often noticed with a certain interest the spontaneous evolu- 
tion of these fellows. They are not there when you arrive; 
five minutes after the pilot has called ‘“‘Go ahead!”’ they, or 
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at least their blue coats and brass buttons, have disappeared 
from deck and gangway as completely as though they had 
been consigned to that locker which tradition unanimously 
ascribes to Davy Jones. But, at the moment of starting, 
they are there, clean shaved, blue coated, and ravenous for 
fees. I hastened on board. The Kamtschatka was one of my 
favourite ships. I say was; because she emphatically no 
longer is. I cannot conceive of any inducement which could 
entice me to make another voyage in her. Yes, I know what 
you are going to say. She is uncommonly clean in the run 
aft, she has enough bluffing off in the bows to keep her 
dry, and the lower berths are most of them double. She 
has a lot of advantages, but I won’t cross in her again. 
Excuse the digression. I got on board. I hailed a steward, 
whose red nose and redder whiskers were equally familiar 
fo me. 

‘One hundred and five, lower berth,”’ said I, in the busi- 
ness-like tone peculiar to men who think no more of crossing 
the Atlantic than taking a whisky cocktail at down-town 
Delmonico’s. 

The steward took my portmanteau, great-coat, and rug. 
I shall never forget the expression of his face. Not that he 
turned pale. It is maintained by the most eminent divines 
that even miracles cannot change the course of nature. I 
have no hesitation in saying that he did not turn pale; but, 
from his expression, I judged that he was either about to 
shed tears, to sneeze, or to drop my portmanteau. As the 
latter contained two bottles of particularly fine old sherry 
presented to me for my voyage by my old friend Snigginson 
van Pickyns, I felt extremely nervous. But the steward did 
none of these things. 

“Well, I’m d d!”* said he in a low voice, and led the 
way. 

I supposed my Hermes, as he led me to the lower regions, 
had had a little grog, but I said nothing, and followed him. 
105 was on the port side, well aft. There was nothing re- 
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markable about the state-room. The lower berth, like most 
of those upon the Kamtschatka, was double. There was 
plenty of room; there was the usual washing apparatus, 
calculated to convey an idea of luxury to the mind of a 
North American Indian; there were the usual inefficient 
racks of brown wood, in which it is more easy to hang a 
large-sized umbrella than the common tooth-brush of com- 
merce. Upori the uninviting mattresses were carefully 
folded together those blankets which a great modern 
humorist has aptly compared to cold buckwheat cakes. 
The question of towels was left entirely to the imagination. 
The glass decanters were filled with a transparent liquid 
faintly tinged with brown, but from which an odour less 
faint, but not more pleasing, ascended to the nostrils, like 
a far-off sea-sick reminiscence of oily machinery. Sad- 
coloured curtains half closed the upper berth. The hazy 
June daylight shed a faint illumination upon the desolate 
little scene. Ugh! how I hate that state-room! 

The steward deposited my traps and looked at me, as 
though he wanted to get away—probably in search of more 
passengers and more fees. It is always a good plan to start 
in favour with those functionaries, and I accordingly gave 
him certain coins there and then. 

“Pll try and make yer comfortable all I can,”’ he remarked, 
as he put the coins in his pocket. Nevertheless, there was a 
doubtful intonation in his voice which surprised me. Pos- 
sibly his scale of fees had gone up, and he was not satisfied; 
but on the whole I was inclined to think that, as he himself 
would have expressed it, he was “‘the better for a glass.” I 
was wrong, however, and did the man injustice. 


IT 
Nothing especially worthy of mention occurred’ during 
that day. We left the pier punctually, and it was very 
pleasant to be fairly under way, for the weather was warm 
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and sultry, and the motion of the steamer produced a re- 
freshing breeze. Everybody knows what the first day at sea 
is like. People pace the decks and stare at each other, and 
occasionally meet acquaintances whom they did not know 
to be on board. There is the usual uncertainty as to whether 
the food will be good, bad, or indifferent, until the first two 
meals have put the matter beyond a doubt; there is the usual 
uncertainty about the weather, until the ship is fairly off 
Fire Island. The tables are crowded at first, and then sud- 
denly thinned. Pale-faced people spring from their seats 
and precipitate themselves towards the door, and each old 
sailor breathes more freely as his sea-sick neighbour rushes 
from his side, leaving him plenty of elbow-room and an 
unlimited command over the mustard. 

One passage across the Atlantic is very much like another, 
and we who cross very often do not make the voyage for the 
sake of novelty. Whales and icebergs are indeed always 
objects of interest, but, after all, one whale is very much like 
another whale, and one rarely sees an iceberg at close 
quarters. To the majority of us the most delightful moment 
of the day on board an ocean steamer is when we have 
taken our last turn on deck, have smoked our last cigar, and 
having succeeded in tiring ourselves, feel at liberty to turn 
in with a clear conscience. On that first night of the voyage 
I felt particularly lazy, and went to bed in 105 rather earlier 
than I usually do. As I turned in, I was amazed to see that 
I was to have a companion. A portmanteau, very like my 
own, lay in the opposite corner, and in the upper berth had 
been deposited a neatly-folded rug, with a stick and um- 
brella. I had hoped to be alone, and I was disappointed; 
but I wondered who my room-mate was to be, and I deter- 
mined to have a look at him. 

Before I had been long in bed he entered. He was, as far 
as I could see, a very tall man, very thin, very pale, with 
sandy hair and whiskers and colourless grey eyes. He had 
about him, I thought, an air of rather dubious fashion; the 
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sort of man you might see in Wall Street, without being 
able precisely to say what he was doing there—the sort of | 
man who frequents the Café Anglais, who always seems to 
be alone and who drinks champagne; you might meet him 
on a racecourse, but he would never appear to be doing 
anything there either. A little over-dressed—a little odd. 
There are three or four of his kind on every ocean steamer. 
I made up my mind that I did not care to make his acquaint- 
ance, and I went to sleep saying to myself that I would 
study his habits in order to avoid him. If he rose early, I 
would rise late; if he went to bed late, I would go to bed 
early. I did not care to know him. If you once know people 
of that kind they are always turning up. Poor fellow! I 
need not have taken the trouble to come to so many de- 
cisions about him, for I never saw him again after that first 
night in 105. 

I was sleeping soundly when I was suddenly waked by a 
loud noise. To judge from the sound, my room-mate must 
have sprung with a single leap from the upper berth to the 
floor. I heard him fumbling with the latch and bolt of the 
door, which opened almost immediately, and then I heard 
his footsteps as he ran at full speed down the passage, leaving 
the door open behind him. The ship was rolling a little, and 
I expected to hear him stumble or fall, but he ran as though 
he were running for his life. The door swung on its hinges 
with the motion of the vessel, and the sound annoyed me. 
I got up and shut it, and groped my way back to my berth 
in the darkness. I went to sleep again; but I have no idea 
how long I slept. : 

When I awoke it was still quite dark, but I felt a disagree- 
able sensation of cold, and it seemed to me that the air was 
damp. You know the peculiar smell of a cabin which has 
been wet with sea-water. I covered myself up as well as I 
could and dozed off again, framing complaints to be made 
the next day, and selecting the most powerful epithets in 
the language. I could hear my room-mate turn over in the 
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upper berth. He had probably returned while I was asleep. 
Once I thought I heard him groan, and I argued that he 
was sea-sick. That is particularly unpleasant when one is 
below. Nevertheless I dozed off and slept till early day- 
light. 

The ship was rolling heavily, much more than on the 
previous evening, and the grey light which came in through 
the porthole changed in tint with every movement according 
as the angle of the vessel’s side turned the glass seawards 
or skywards. It was very cold—unaccountably so for the 
month of June. I turned my head and looked at the port- 
hole, and saw to my surprise that it was wide open and 
hooked back. I believe I swore audibly. Then I got up 
and shut it. As I turned back I glanced at the upper berth. 
The curtains were drawn close together; my companion had 
probably felt cold as well as I. It struck me that I had slept 
enough. The state-room was uncomfortable, though, strange 
to say, I could not smell the dampness which had annoyed 
me in the night. My room-mate was still asleep—excellent 
opportunity for avoiding him, so I dressed at once and went 
on deck. The day was warm and cloudy, with an oily smell 
on the water. It was seven o’clock as I came out—much 
later than I had imagined. I came across the doctor, who 
was taking his first sniff of the morning air. He was a young 
man from the West of Ireland—a tremendous fellow, with 
black hair and blue eyes, already inclined to be stout; he 
had a happy-go-lucky, healthy look about him which was 
rather attractive. 

“Fine morning,” I remarked, by way of introduction. 

“Well,” said he, eyeing me with an air of ready interest, 
“it’s a fine morning and it’s not a fine morning. I don’t 
think it’s much of a morning.’’- 

“Well, no—it is not so very fine,”’ said I. 

“It’s just what I call fuggly weather,” replied the doctor. 

“It was very cold last night, I thought,” I remarked. 
_ “However, when I looked about, I found that the porthole 
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was wide open. I had not noticed it when I went to bed. 
And the state-room was damp, too.” 

“Damp!” said he. ‘““Whereabouts are you?” 

“One hundred and five——” 

To my surprise the doctor started visibly, and stared 
at me. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

““Oh—nothing,” he answered; “‘only everybody has com- 
plained of that state-room for the last three trips.”’ 

“IT shall complain too,” I said. “It has certainly not been 
properly aired. It is a shame!” . 

“I don’t believe it can be helped,” answered the doctor. 
“T believe there is something—well, it is not my business 
to frighten passengers.” 

‘You need not be afraid of frightening me,” I replied. “I 
can stand any amount of damp. If I should get a bad cold 
I will come to you.” 

I offered the doctor a cigar, which he took and examined 
very critically. 

“It.is not so much the damp,” he remarked. ““‘However, 
g daresay you will get on very well. Have you a room- 
mate?” 

“Yes; a deuce of a fellow, who bolts out in the middle of 
the night, and leaves the door open.” 

Again the doctor glanced curiously at me. Then he lit 
the cigar and looked grave. 

“Did he come back?” he asked presently. 

"Yes. I was asleep, but I waked up, and heard him mov- 
ing. Then I felt cold and went to sleep again. ‘This morning 
I found the porthole open.” 

‘“‘Look here,”’ said the doctor quietly, ‘I don’t care much 
for this ship. I don’t care a rap for her reputation. I tell 
you what I will do. I have a good-sized place up here. I 
will share it with you, though I don’t know you from 
Adam.” . 

I was very much surprised at the proposition. I could not 
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imagine why he should take such a sudden interest in my 
welfare. However, his manner as he spoke of the ship, was 
peculiar. 

“You are very good, doctor,” I said. “But, really, I 
believe even now the cabin could be aired, or cleaned out, 
or something. Why do you not care for the ship?” 

“We are not superstitious in our profession, sir,” replied 
the doctor, “but the sea makes people so. I don’t want to 
prejudice you, and I don’t want to frighten you, but if you 
will take my advice you will move in here. I would as soon 
see you overboard,” he added earnestly, “‘as know that you 
or any. other man was to sleep in 105.” 

“Good gracious! Why?” I asked. 

“Just because on the last three trips the people who have 
slept there actually have gone overboard,” he answered 
gravely. 

The intelligence was startling and exceedingly unpleasant, 
I confess. I looked hard at the doctor to see whether he 
was making game of me, but he looked perfectly serious. 
I thanked him warmly for his offer, but told him I intended 
to be the exception to the rule by which everyone who slepg 
in that particular state-room went overboard. He did not 
say much, but looked as grave as ever, and hinted that, 
before we got across, I should probably reconsider his 
proposal. In the course of time we went to breakfast, at 
which only an inconsiderable number of passengers assem- 
bled. I noticed that one or two of the officers who break- 
fasted with us looked grave. After breakfast I went into 
my state-room in order to get a book. The curtains of the 
upper berth were still closely drawn. Not a word was to 
be heard. My room-mate was probably still asleep. 

As I came out I met the steward whose business it was to 
look after me. He whispered that the captain wanted to 
see me, and then scuttled away down the passage as if very 
anxious to avoid any questions. I went toward the captain’s 
cabin, and found him waiting for me. - 
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“Sir,” said he, “I want to ask a favour of you.” 

I answered that I would do anything to oblige him. 

“Your room-mate has disappeared,” he said. ‘He is 
known to have turned in early last night. Did you notice 
anything extraordinary in his manner?”’ 

The question, coming, as it did, in exact confirmation of 
the fears the doctor had expressed half an hour earlier, 
staggered me. 

“You don’t mean to say he has gone overboard?” I asked. 

“T fear he has,” answered the captain. 

“This is the most extraordinary thing——” I began. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“He is the fourth, then?” I explained. In answer to another 
question from the captain, I explained, without mentioning 
the doctor, that I had heard the story concerning 105. He 
seemed very much annoyed at hearing that I knew of it. 
I told him what had occurred in the night. 

“What you say,” he replied, “coincides almost exactly 
with what was told me by the room-mates of two of the 
other three. They bolt out of bed and run down the passage. 
Two of them were seen to go overboard by the watch; we 
stopped and lowered boats, but they were not found. No- 
body, however, saw or heard the man who was lost last 
night—if he is really lost. ‘The steward, who 1s a superstitious 
fellow, perhaps, and expected something to go wrong, went 
to look for him this morning, and found his berth empty, 
but his clothes lying about, just as he had left them. The 
steward was the only man on board who knew him by sight, 
and he has been searching everywhere for him. He has 
disappeared! Now, sir, 1 want to beg you not to mention 
the circumstance to any of the passengers; I don’t want the 
ship to get a bad name, and nothing hangs about an ocean- 
goer like stories of suicides. You shall have your choice of 
any one of the officers’ cabins you like, including my own, 
for the rest of the passage. Is that a fair bargain?” 

“Very,” said I; ‘‘and I am much obliged to you. But since 
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I am alone, and have the state-room to myself, I would 
rather not move. If the steward will take out that unfor- 
tunate man’s things, I would as lief stay where I am. I will 
not say anything about the matter, and I think I can pro- 
‘mise you that I will not follow my room-mate.” 

The captain tried to dissuade me from my intention, but 
I preferred having a state-room alone to being the chum of 
any officer on board. I do not know whether I acted 
foolishly, but if I had taken his advice I should have had 
nothing more to tell. There would have remained the dis- 
agreeable coincidence of several suicides occurring among 
men who had slept in the same cabin, but that would have 
been all. 

That was not the end of the matter, however, by any means. 
I obstinately made up my mind that I would not be dis- 
turbed by such tales, and I even went so far as to argue 
the question with the captain. There was something wrong 
about the state-room, I said. It was rather damp. The port- 
hole had been left open last night. My room-mate might 
have been ill when he came on board, and he might have 
become delirious after he went to bed. He might even now 
be hiding somewhere on board, and might be found later. 
The place ought to be aired and the fastening of the port 
looked to. If the captain would give me leave, I would see 
that what I thought necessary were done immediately. 

““Of course you have a right to stay where you are if you 
please,’’ he replied, rather petulantly; “but I wish you 
would turn out and let me lock the place up, and be done 
with it.” 

I did not see it in the same light, and left the captain, after 
promising to be silent concerning the disappearance of my 
companion. The latter had had no acquaintances on board, 
and was not missed in the course of the day. Towards even- 
ing I met the doctor again, and he asked me whether I had 
changed my mind. I told him I had not. 

“Then you will before long,” he said, very gravely. 
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We played whist in the evening, and I went to bed late. I 
will confess now that I felt a disagreeable sensation when 
I entered my state-room. I could not help thinking of the 
tall man I had seen on the previous night, who was now 
dead, drowned, tossing about in the long swell, two or three 
hundred miles astern. His face rose very distinctly before 
me as I undressed, and I even went so far as to draw back 
the curtains of the upper berth, as though to persuade 
myself that he was actually gone. I also bolted the door of 
the state-room. Suddenly I became aware that the port- 
hole was open, and fastened back. This was more than I 
could stand. I hastily threw on my dressing-gown and 
went in search of Robert, the steward of my passage. I was 
very angry, I remember, and when I found him I dragged 
him roughly to the door of 105, and pushed him towards 
the open porthole. 

‘What the deuce do you mean, you scoundrel, by leaving 
that port open every night? Don’t you know it is against the 
regulations? Don’t you know that if the ship heeled and the 
water began to come in, ten men could not shut it? I will 
report you to the captain, you blackguard, for endangering 
the ship!” 

I was exceedingly wroth. The man trembled and turned 
pale, and then began to shut the round glass plate with the 
heavy brass fittings. 

‘““Why don’t you answer me?” I said roughly. 

“If you please, sir,”’ faltered Robert, ‘‘there’s nobody on 
board as can keep this ’ere port shut at night. You can try 
it yourself, sir. I ain’t a-going to stop hany longer on board 
o’ this vessel, sir; I ain’t, indeed. But if I was you, sir, I’d 
just clear out and go and sleep with the surgeon, or some- 
thing, I would. Look ’ere, sir, is that fastened what you 
may call securely, or not, sir? Try it, sir, see if it will move 
a hinch.” 
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I tried the port, and found it perfectly tight. 

“Well, sir,”’ continued Robert triumphantly, “‘I wager my 
reputation as a Ai steward that in ’arf an hour it will be 
open again; fastened back, too, sir, that’s the horful thing— 
fastened back!” 

I examined the great screw and the looped nut that ran 
on it. 

“If I find it open in the night, Robert, I will give you a 
sovereign. It is not possible. You may go.” 

*‘Soverin’ did you say, sir? Very good, sir. Thank ye, sir. 
Good-night, sir. Pleasant reepose, sir, and all manner of 
hinchantin’ dreams, sir.”’ 

Robert scuttled away, delighted at being released. Of 
course, I thought he was trying to account for his negligence 
by a silly story, intended to frighten me, and I disbelieved 
him. The consequence was that he got his sovereign, and 
I spent a very peculiarly unpleasant night. 

I went to bed, and five minutes after I had rolled myself 
up in my blankets the inexorable Robert extinguished the 
light that burned steadily behind the ground-glass pane 
near the door. I lay quite still in the dark trying to go to 
sleep, but I soon found that impossible. It had been some 
satisfaction to be angry with the steward, and the diversion 
had banished that unpleasant sensation I had at first ex- 
perienced when I thought of the drowned man who had 
been my chum; but I was no longer sleepy, and I lay awake 
for some time, occasionally glancing at the porthole, which 
I could just see from where I lay, and which, in the darkness, 
looked like a faintly-luminous soup-plate suspended in 
blackness. I believe I must have lain there for an hour, 
and, as I remember, I was just dozing into sleep when I 
was roused by a draught of cold air, and by distinctly 
feeling the spray of the sea blown upon my face. I started 
to my feet, and not having allowed in the dark for the motion 
of the ship, I was instantly thrown violently across the state- 
room upon the couch which was placed beneath the port- 
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hole. I recovered *myself immediately, however, and 
climbed upon my knees. The porthole was again wide open 
and fastened back! 

Now these things are facts. I was wide awake when I got 
up, and I should certainly have been waked by the fall had 
I still been dozing. Moreover, I bruised my elbows and 
knees badly, and the bruises were there on the following 
morning to testify to the fact, if I myself had doubted it. 
The porthole was wide open and fastened back—a thing 
so unaccountable that I remember very well feeling astonish- 
ment rather than fear when I discovered it. I at once 
closed the plate again, and screwed down the loop nut with 
all my strength. It was very dark in the state-room. I 
reflected that the port had certainly been opened within 
an hour after Robert had at first shut it in my presence, and 
I determined to watch it, and see whether it would open 
again. Those brass fittings are very heavy and by no means 
easy to move; I could not believe that the clump had been 
turned by the shaking of the screw. I stood peering out 
through the thick glass at the alternate white and grey 
streaks of the sea that foamed beneath the ship’s side. I 
must have remained there a quarter of an hour. 

Suddenly, as I stood, I distinctly heard something moving 
behind me in one of the berths, and a moment afterwards, 
just as I turned instinctively to look—though I could, of 
course, see nothing in the darkness—I heard a very faint 
groan. I sprang across the state-room, and tore the curtains 
of the upper berth aside, thrusting.in my hands to discover 
if there were anyone there. There was someone. 

I remember that the sensation as ] put my hands forward 
was as though I were plunging them into the air of a damp 
cellar, and from behind the curtains came a gust of wind 
that smelled horribly of stagnant sea-water. I laid hold of 
something that had the shape of a man’s arm, but was 
smooth, and wet, and icy cold. But suddenly, as I pulled, 
the creature sprang violently forward against me, a clammy, 
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oozy mass, as it seemed to me, heavy and wet, yet endowed 
with a sort of supernatural strength. I reeled across the 
state-room, and in an instant the door opened and the 
thing rushed out. I had not had time to be frightened, and 
quickly recovering myself, I sprang through the door and 
gave chase at the top of my speed, but I was too late. Ten 
yards before me I could see—I am sure I saw it—a dark 
shadow moving in the dimly lighted passage, quickly as 
the shadow of a fast horse thrown before a dog-cart by the 
lamp on a dark night. But in a moment it had disappeared, 
and I found myself holding on to the polished rail that 
ran along the bulkhead where the passage turned towards 
the companion. My hair stood on end, and the cold per- 
spiration rolled down my face. I am not ashamed of it in 
the least: I was very badly frightened. : 

Still I doubted my senses, and pulled myself together. It 
was absurd, I thought. The Welsh rare-bit I had eaten had 
disagreed with me. I had been in a nightmare. I made my 
way back to my state-room, and entered it with an effort. 
The whole place smelled of stagnant sea-water, as it had 
when I had waked on the previous evening. It required 
my utmost strength to go in, and grope among my things 
for a box of wax lights. As I lighted a railway reading lan- 
tern which I always carry in case I want to read after the 
lamps are out, I perceived that the porthole was again open, 
and a sort of creeping horror began to take possession of 
me which I never felt before, nor wish to feel again. But I 
got a light and proceeded to examine the upper berth, 
expecting to find it drenched with sea-water. 

But I was disappointed. The bed had been slept in, and 
the smell of the sea was strong; but the bedding was as dry 
as a bone. I fancied that Robert had not had the courage 
to make the bed after the accident of the previous night— 
it had all been a hideous dream. I drew the curtains back 
as far as I could and examined the place very carefully. 
It was perfectly dry. But the porthole was open, again. 
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With a sort of dull bewilderment of horror I closed it and 
screwed it down, and thrusting my heavy stick through the 
brass loop, wrenched it with all my might, till the thick 
metal began to bend under the pressure. Then I hooked 
my reading lantern into the red velvet at the head of the 
couch, and sat down to recover my senses if I could. I sat 
there all night, unable to think of rest—hardly able to think 
at all. But the porthole remained closed, and I did not 
believe it would now open again without the application 
of a considerable force. 

The morning dawned at last, and I dressed myself slowly, 
thinking over all that had happened in the night. It was a 
beautiful day and I went on deck, glad to get out into the 
early, pure sunshine, and to smell the breeze from the blue 
water, so different from the noisome, stagnant odour of my 
state-room. Instinctively I turned aft, towards the surgeon’s 
cabin. There he stood, with a pipe in his mouth, taking 
his morning airing precisely as on the preceding day. 

““Good-morning,”’ said he quietly, but looking at me with 
evident curiosity. 

“Doctor, you were quite right,” said I. ““There is some- 
thing wrong about that place.” 

“I thought you would change your mind,” he answered, 
rather triumphantly. “You have had a bad night, eh? Shall 
I make you a pick-me-up? I have a capital recipe.” 

“No, thanks,” I cried. “But I would like to tell you what 
happened.” 

I then tried to explain as clearly as possible precisely what 
had occurred, not omitting to state that I had been scared 
as I had never been scared in my whole life before. I dwelt 
particularly on the phenomenon of the port-hole, which 
was a fact to which I could testify, even if the rest had been 
an illusion. I had closed it twice in the night, and the second 
time I had actually bent the brass in wrenching it with 
my stick. I believe I insisted a good deal on this point. 

“You seem to think I am likely to doubt the story,”’ said 

22 
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the doctor, smiling at the detailed account of the state of 
the porthole. “I do not doubt it in the least. I renew my 
invitation to you. Bring your traps here, and take half my 
cabin.” 

“Come and take half of mine for one night,” I said. “Help 
me to get at the bottom of this thing.” 

*“*You will get to the bottom of something else if you try,” 
answered the doctor. 

“What?” I asked. 

“The bottom of the sea. I am going to leave this ship. 
It is not canny.” 

“Then you will not help me to find out——” 

“Not I,” said the doctor quickly. “It is my business to 
keep my wits about me—not to go fiddling about with 
ghosts and things.” 

“Do you really believe it is a ghost?”’ I enquired, rather 
contemptuously. But as I spoke I remembered very well 
the horrible sensation of the supernatural which had got 
possession of me during the night. The doctor turned 
sharply on me. 

““Have you any reasonable explanation of these things to 
offer?” he asked. “No; you have not. Well, you say you 
will find an explanation. I say that you won’t, sir, simply 
because there is not any.” 

“But, my dear sir,” I retorted, ““do you, a man of science, 
mean to tell me that such things cannot be explained?” 

“I do,”’ he answered stoutly. “And, if they could, I would 
not be concerned in the explanation.” 

I did not care to spend another night alone in the state- 
room, and yet I was obstinately determined to get at the 
root of the disturbances. I do not believe there are many 
men who would have slept there alone, after passing two 
such nights. But I made up my mind to try it, if I could not 
get anyone to share a watch with me. The doctor was 
evidently not inclined for such an experiment. He said he 
was a surgeon, and that in case any accident occurred on 
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board he must be always in readiness. He could not afford 
to have his nerves unsettled. Perhaps he was quite right, 
but I am inclined to think that his precaution was prompted 
by his inclination. On enquiry, he informed me that there 
was no one on board who would be likely to join me in my 
investigations, and after a little more conversation I left 
him. A little later I met the captain, and told him my story. 
I said that, if no one would spend the night with me, I[ 
would ask leave to have the light burning all night, and 
would try it alone. 

‘Look here,” said he, “I will tell you what I will do. I 
will share your watch myself, and we will see what happens. 
It is my belief that we can find out between us. There may 
be some fellow skulking on board, who steals a passage by 
frightening the passengers. It is just possible that there may 
be something queer in the carpentering of that berth.” 

I suggested taking the ship’s carpenter below and examin- 
ing the place; but I was overjoyed at the captain’s offer to 
spend the night with me. He accordingly sent for the work- 
man and ordered him to do anything I required. We went 
below at once. I had all the bedding cleared out of the 
upper berth, and we examined the place thoroughly to see 
if there was a board loose anywhere, or a panel which could 
be opened or pushed aside. We tried the planks everywhere, 
tapped the flooring, unscrewed the fittings of the lower 
berth and took it to pieces—in short, there was not a square 
inch of the state-room which was not searched and tested. 
Everything was in perfect order, and we put everything 
back in its place. As we were finishing our work, Robert 
came to the door and looked in. 

“Well, sir—find anything, sir?’ he asked, with a ghastly 


grin. , 

‘You were right about the porthole, Robert,” I said, and 
I gave him the promised sovereign. The carpenter did his 
work silently and skilfully, following my directions. When 
he had done he spoke. 
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‘I’m a plain man, sir,” he said. “But it’s my belief you 
had better just turn out your things, and let me run half a 
dozen four-inch screws through the door of this cabin. 
There’s no good never came o’ this cabin yet, sir, and that’s 
all about it. There’s been four lives lost out o’ here to my 
own remembrance, and that in four trips. Better give it up, 
sir—better give it up!” 

“I will try it for one night more,” I said. 

“Better give it up, sir—better give it up! It’s a precious bad 
job,” repeated the workman, putting his tools in his bag 
and leaving the cabin. 

But my spirits had risen considerably at the prospect of 
having the captain’s company, and I made up my mind 
not to be prevented from going to the end of the strange 
business. I abstained from Welsh rare-bits and grog that 
evening, and did not even join in the customary game of 
whist. I wanted to be quite sure of my nerves, and my 
vanity made me anxious to make a good figure in the cap- 
tain’s eyes. 


IV 


The captain was one of those splendidly tough and cheerful 
specimens of seafaring humanity whose combined courage, 
hardihood, and calmness in difficulty leads them naturally 
into high positions of trust. He was not the man to be led 
away by an idle tale, and the mere fact that he was willing 
to join me in the investigation was proof that he thought 
there was something seriously wrong, which could not be 
accounted for on ordinary theories, nor laughed down as 
a common superstition. To some extent, too, his reputation 
was at stake, as well as the reputation of the ship. It 
is no light thing to lose passengers overboard, and he 
knew it. 

About ten o’clock that evening, as I was smoking a last 
cigar, he came up to me, and drew me aside from the beat 
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of the other passengers who were patrolling the deck in 
the warm darkness. 

“This is a serious matter, Mr. Brisbane,” he said. ‘‘We 
must make up our minds either way—to be disappointed 
or to have a pretty rough time of it. You see I cannot afford 
to laugh at the affair, and I will ask you to sign your name 
to a statement of whatever occurs. If nothing happens 
to-night we will try it again to-morrow and next day. Are 
you ready?” 

So we went below, and entered the state-room. As we 
went in I could see Robert the steward, who stood a little 
further down the passage, watching us, with his usual grin, 
as though certain that something dreadful was about to 
happen. The captain closed the door behind us and 
bolted it. 

‘Supposing we put your portmanteau before the door,” 
he suggested. “One of us can sit on it. Nothing can get out 
then. Is the port screwed down?” 

I found it as I had left it in the morning. Indeed, without 
using a lever, as I had done, no one could have opened it. 
I drew back the curtains of the upper berth so that I could 
see well into it. By the captain’s advice I lighted my reading 
lantern, and placed it so that it shone upon the white sheets 
above. He insisted upon sitting on the portmanteau, 
declaring that he wished to be able to swear that he had 
sat before the door. 

Then he requested me to search the state-room thoroughly, 
an operation very soon accomplished, as it consisted merely 
in looking beneath the lower berth and under the couch 
below the porthole. The spaces were quite empty. 

“It is impossible for any human being to get in,” I said, 
“or for any human being to open the port.” 

“Very good,” said the captain calmly. “If we see anything 
now, it must be either imagination or something super- 
natural.” 

I sat down on the edge of the lower berth. 
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‘“‘The first time it happened,” said the captain, crossing his 
legs and leaning back against the door, “was in March. The 
passenger who slept here, in the upper berth, turned out to 
have been a lunatic—at all events, he was known to have 
been a little touched, and he had taken his passage without 
the knowledge of his friends. He rushed out in the middle 
of the night, and threw himself overboard, before the officer 
who had the watch could stop him. We stopped and lowered 
a boat; it was a quiet night, just before that heavy weather 
came on; but we could not find him. Of course his suicide 
was afterwards accounted for on the ground of his insanity.” 

“I suppose that often happens?’ I remarked, rather 
absently. 

‘Not often—no,” said the captain; “never before in my 
experience, though I have heard of it happening on board 
of other ships. Well, as I-was saying, that occurred in March. 
On the very next trip——- What are you looking at?’’ he 
asked, stopping suddenly in his narration. 

I believe I gave no answer. My eyes were riveted upon 
the porthole. It seemed to me that the brass loop-nut was 
beginning to turn very slowly upon the screw—so slowly, 
however, that I was not sure it moved at all. I watched it 
intently, fixing its position in my mind, and trying to ascer- 
tain whether it changed. Seeing where I was looking, the 
captain looked, too. 

**It moves!” he exclaimed, in a tone of conviction. ‘‘No, 
it does not,”’ he added, after a minute. 

“If it were the jarring of the screw,”’ said I, “it would have 
opened during the day; but I found it this evening jammed 
tight as I left it this morning.” 

I rose and tried the nut. It was certainly loosened, for by 
an effort I could move it with my hands. 

*““The queer thing,”’ said the captain, “‘is that the second 
man who was lost is supposed to have got through that 
very port. We had a terrible time over it. It was in the 
middle of the night, and the weather was very heavy; 
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there was an alarm that one of the ports was open and the 
sea running in. I came below and found everything flooded, 
the water pouring in every time she rolled, and the whole 
port swinging from the top bolts—not the porthole in the 
middle. Well, we managed to shut it, but the water did 
some damage. Ever since that the place smells of sea-water 
from time to time. We supposed the passenger had thrown 
himself out, though the Lord only knows how he did it. 
The steward kept telling me that he cannot keep anything 
shut here. Upon my word—I can smell it now, cannot 
you?”’ he enquired, sniffing the air suspiciously. 

““Yes—distinctly,” I said, and I shuddered as that same 
odour of stagnant sea-water grew stronger in the cabin, 
‘“‘Now, to smell like this, the place must be damp,” I con- 
tinued, “and yet when I examined it with the carpenter 
this morning everything was perfectly dry. It is most extra- 
ordinary—hallo!”’ 

My reading lantern, which had been placed in the upper 
berth, was suddenly extinguished. There was still a good 
deal of light from the pane of ground glass near the door, 
behind which loomed the regulation lamp. The ship rolled 
heavily, and the curtain of the upper berth swung far out 
into the state-room and back again. I rose quickly from 
my seat on the edge of the bed, and the captain at the 
same moment started to his feet with a loud cry of surprise. 
T had turned with the intention of taking down the lantern 
to examine it, when I heard his exclamation, and im- 
mediately afterwards his call for help. I sprang towards 
him. He was wrestling with all his might with the brass 
loop of the port. It seemed to turn against his hands in 
spite of all his efforts. I caught up my cane, a heavy oak 
stick I always used to carry, and thrust it through the ring 
and bore on it with all my strength. But the strong wood 
snapped suddenly and I fell upon the couch. When I rose 
again the port was wide open, and the captain was standing 
with his back against the door, pale to the lips. 
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‘There is something in that berth!” he cried, in a strange 
voice, his eyes almost starting from his head. ‘‘Hold the 
door, while I look—it shall not escape us, whatever it is!” 

But instead of taking his place, I sprang upon the lower 
bed, and seized something which lay in the upper berth. 

It was something ghostly, horrible beyond words, and it 
moved in my grip. It was like the body of a man long 
drowned, and yet it moved, and had the strength of ten 
men living; but I gripped it with all my might—the slippery, 
ozy, horrible thing—the dead white eyes seemed to stare 
at me out of the dusk; the putrid odour of rank sea-water 
was about it, and its shiny hair hung in foul wet curls over 
its dead face. I wrestled with the dead thing; it thrust itself 
upon me and forced me back and nearly broke my arms; 
it wound its corpse’s arms about my neck, the living death, 
and overpowered me, so that I, at last, cried aloud and fell, 
and left my hold. 

As I fell the thing sprang across me, and seemed to throw 
itself upon the captain. When I last saw him on his feet his 
face was white and his lips set. It seemed to me that he 
struck a violent blow at the dead being, and then he, too, 
fell forward upon his face, with an inarticulate cry of horror. 

The thing paused an instant, seeming to hover over his 
prostrate body, and I could have screamed again for very 
fright, but I had no voice left. The thing vanished suddenly, 
and it seemed to my disturbed senses that it made its exit 
through the open port, though how that was possible, con- 
sidering the smallness of the aperture, 1s more than anyone 
can tell. I lay a long time upon the floor, and the captain 
lay beside me. At last, I partially recovered my senses and 
moved, and instantly I knew that my arm was broken—the 
small bone of the left forearm near the wrist. 

I got upon my feet somehow, and with my remaining hand 
I tried to raise the captain. He groaned and moved, and 
at last came to himself. He was not hurt, but he seemed 
badly stunned. 
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Well, do you want to hear any more? There is nothing 
more. That is the end of my story. The carpenter carried 
out his scheme of running half a dozen four-inch screws 
through the door of 105; and if ever you take a passage in 
the Kamtschatka, you may ask for a berth in that state-room. 
You will be told that it 1s engaged—yes—it is engaged by 
that dead thing. 

I finished the trip in the surgeon’s cabin. He doctored my 
broken arm, and advised me not to ‘“‘fiddle about with 
ghosts and things” any more. The captain was very silent, 
and never sailed again in that ship, though it is still running. 
And I will not sail in her either. It was a very disagreeable 
experience, and I was very badly frightened, which is a 
thing I do not like. That is all. That is how I saw a ghost— 
if it was a ghost. It was dead, anyhow. 
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HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 


(1855-1896) 
+ 
(1) 
KENOBIAS INFIDELITY 


Dr.T18B1TT stood on the porch of Mrs. Pennypepper’s 
boarding-house, and looked up and down the deserted 
Main Street of Sagawaug with a contented smile, the while 
he buttoned his driving-gloves. The little Doctor had good 
cause to be content with himself and with everything else— 
with his growing practice, with his comfortable boarding- 
house, with his own good-looks, with his neat attire, and 
with the world in general. He could not but be content 
with Sagawaug, for there never was a prettier country town. 
The Doctor looked across the street and picked out the very 
house that he proposed to buy when the one remaining 
desire of his soul was gratified. It was a house with a hip- 
roof and with a long garden running down to the river. 

There was no one in the house to-day, but there was no one 
in any of the houses. Not even a pair of round bare arms 
was visible among the clothes that waved in the August 
breeze in every back-yard. It was Circus Day in Sagawaug. 

The Doctor was climbing into his gig when a yell started 
him. A freckled boy with saucer eyes dashed around the 
corner. 

“Doctor!” he gasped, ‘“‘come quick! The circus got a-fire 
an’ the trick elephant’s most roasted!” 

“Don’t be silly, Johnny,” said the Doctor, reprovingly. 

““Hope to die—Honest Injun—cross my breast!” said the 
boy. The Doctor knew the sacredness of this juvenile oath. 
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“Get in here with me,” he said, “‘and if I find you’re trying 
to be funny, I’ll drop you in the river.” 

As they drove toward the outskirts of the town, Johnny 
told his tale. 

“Now,” he began, ‘‘the folks was all out of the tent after 
the show was over, and one of the circus men, he went to the 
oil-barrel in the green wagon with Dan’l in the Lions’ Den 
onto the outside of it, an’ he took in a candle an’ left it 
there, and fust thing the barrel busted, an’ he wasn’t hurted 
a bit, but the trick elephant she was burned awful, an’ the 
ring-tailed baboon, he was so scared he had a fit. Say, did 
you know baboons had fits?”’ 

When they reached the circus-grounds, they found a crowd 
around a small side-show tent. A strong odour of burnt 
leather confirmed Johnny’s story. Dr. Tibbitt pushed his 
way through the throng, and gazed upon the huge beast, 
lying on her side on the grass, her broad shoulder charred 
and quivering. Her bulk expanded and contracted with 
spasms of agony, and from time to time she uttered a 
moaning sound. On her head was a structure of red cloth, 
about the size of a bushel-basket, apparently intended to 
look like a British soldier’s forage-cap. This was secured by 
a strap that went under her chin—if an elephant has a chin. 
This scarlet cheese-box every now and then slipped down 
over her eye, and the faithful animal patiently, in all her 
anguish, adjusted it with her prehensile trunk. 

By her side stood her keeper and the proprietor of the 
show, a large man with a dyed moustache, a wrinkled face, 
and hair oiled and frizzed. These two bewailed their loss 
alternately. 

“The boss elephant in the business!’ cried the showman. 
“Barnum never had no trick elephant like Zenobia. And 
them lynes and Dan’! was painted in new before I took the 
road this season. Oh, there’s been a hoodoo on me since I 
showed ag’inst the Sunday-school picnic!”’ 

“That there elephant’s been like my own child,” groaned 
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the keeper, ‘‘or my wife, I may say. I’ve slep’ alongside of 
her every night for fourteen damn years.” 

The Doctor had been carefully examining his patient. 

“Tf there is any analogy ”” he began. 

“‘Neuralogy!”’ snorted the indignant showman; ‘“’t ain’t 
neuralogy, you jay pill-box, she’s cooked!’ 

“Tf there is any analogy,” repeated Dr. Tibbitt, flushing a 
little, ‘“‘between her case and that of a human being, I think 
I can save your elephant. Get me a barrel of linseed oil, and 
drive these people away.” 

The Doctor’s orders were obeyed with eager submission. 
He took off his coat, and went to work. He had never 
doctored an elephant, and the job interested him. At the 
end of an hour, Zenobia’s sufferings were somewhat 
alleviated. She lay on her side, chained tightly to the 
ground, and swaddled in bandages. Her groans had ceased. 

“T’ll call to-morrow at noon,” said the Doctor. ““Good 
gracious, what’s that?’ Zenobia’s trunk was playing around 
his waistband. 

“She wants to shake hands with you,”’ her keeper explained. 
**She’s a lady, she is, and she knows you done her good.” 

“Yd rather not have anything of the sort,” said the Doctor, 
decisively. 

When Dr. Tibbitt called at twelve on the morrow, he found 
Zenobia’s tent neatly roped in, an amphitheatre of circus 
benches constructed around her, and this amphitheatre 
packed with people. 

“Got a quarter apiece from them jays,” whispered the 
showman, “jest to see you dress them wounds.” Subse- 
quently the showman relieved his mind to a casual acquaint- 
ance. “He’s got a heart like a gun-flint, that doctor,” he 
said; “made me turn out every one of them jays and give 
*em their money back before he’d lay a hand to Zenobia.”’ 

But if the Doctor suppressed the clinic, neither he nor the 
showman suffered. From dawn till dusk people came from 
miles around to stare a quarter’s worth at the burnt elephant. 
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Once in a while, as rare treat, the keeper lifted a corner of 
her bandages, and revealed the seared flesh. The show 
went off in a day or two, leaving Zenobia to recover at 
leisure; and as it wandered westward, it did an increased 
business simply because it had had a burnt trick elephant. 
Such, dear friends, is the human mind. 

The Doctor fared even better. The fame of his new case 
spread far and wide. People seemed to think that if he 
could cure an elephant he could cure anything. He was 
called into consultation in neighbouring towns. Women in 
robust health imagined ailments, so as to send for him and 
ask him shuddering questions about “that wretched animal.” 
The trustees of the orphan-asylum made him staff-physician 
—in this case the Doctor thought he could trace a connection 
of ideas, in which children and a circus were naturally 
associated. And the local newspaper called him a savant. 

He called every day upon Zenobia, who greeted him with 
trumpetings of joyful welcome. She also desired to shake 
hands with him, and her keeper had to sit on her head and 
hold her trunk to repress the familiarity. In two weeks she 
was cured, except for extensive and permanent scars, and 
she waited only for a favorable opportunity to rejoin the 
circus. 

The Doctor had got his fee in advance. 

Upon a sunny afternoon in the last of August, Dr. Tibbitt 
jogged slowly toward Sagawaug in his neat little gig. He 
had been to Pelion, the next town, to call upon Miss Minetta 
Bunker,the young lady whom he desired to install in the house 
with the garden running down to the river. He had found 
her starting out for a drive in Tom Matson’s dog-cart. Now, 
the Doctor feared no foe, in medicine or in love; but when 
a young woman is inscrutable as to the state of her affec- 
tions, when the richest young man in the country is devoting 
himself to her, and when the young lady’s mother is backing 
the rich man, a young country doctor may well feel per- 
plexed and anxious over his chance of the prize. 
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The Doctor was so troubled, indeed, that he paid no heed 
to a heavy, repeated thud behind him, on the macadamised 
road. His gentle little mare heard it, though, and began to 
curvet and prance. The Doctor was pulling her in, and 
calming her with a ‘‘Soo—Soo—down, girl, down!”? when 
he interrupted himself to shout: 

“Great Cesar! get off me!” 

Something like a yard of rubber hose had come in through 
the side of the buggy, and was rubbing itself against his face. 
He looked around, and the cold sweat stood out on him as 
he saw Zenobia, her chain dragging from her hind-foot, her 
red cap a-cock on her head, trotting along by the side of his 
vehicle, snorting with joy, and evidently bent on lavishing 
her pliant, serpentine, but leathery caresses upon his person. 

His fear vanished in a moment. The animal’s intentions 
were certainly pacific, to put it mildly. He reflected that if 
he could keep his horse ahead of her, he could toll her around 
the block and back toward her tent. He had hardly guessed 
as yet the depth of the impression which he had made upon 
Zenobia’s heart, which must have been a large organ, if the 
size of her ears was any indication—according to the popular 
theory. 

He was on the very edge of the town, and his road took him 
by a house where he had a new and highly valued patient, 
the young wife of old Deacon Burgee. Her malady being of 
a nature that permitted it, Mrs. Burgee was in the habit of 
sitting at her window when the Doctor made his rounds, 
and indicating the satisfactory state of her health by a bow 
and a smile. On this occasion she fled from the window 
with a shriek. Her mother, a formidable old lady under a 
red false-front, came to the window, shrieked likewise, and 
slammed down the sash. 

The Doctor tolled his elephant around the block without 
further misadventure, and they started up the road toward 

“Zenobia’s tent, Zenobia caressing her benefactor while 
shudders of antipathy ran over his frame. In a few minutes 
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the keeper hove in sight. Zenobia saw him first, blew a 
shrill blast on her trumpet, close to the Doctor’s ear, bolted 
through a snake fence, lumbered across a turnip-field and 
disappeared in a patch of woods, leaving the Doctor to 
quiet his excited horse and to face the keeper, who advanced 
with rage in his eye. 

“What do you mean, you cuss,” he began, “weaning a 
man’s elephant’s affections away from him? You ain’t got 
no more morals than a Turk, you ain’t. That elephant an’ 
me has been side-partners for fourteen years, an’ here you 
come between us.” 

“{ don’t want your confounded elephant,” roared the 
Doctor; “why don’t you keep it chained up?” 

“She busted her chain to git after you,” replied the 
keeper. “Oh, I seen you two lally-gaggin’ all along the 
road, I knowed you wa’n’t no good the first time I set 
eyes on yer, a-sayin’ hoodoo words over the poor dumb 
beast.” 

The Doctor resolved to banish ‘analogy’ from his vocabu- 
lary. 

The next morning, about four o’clock, Dr. Tibbitt awoke 
with a troubled mind. He had driven home after midnight 
from a late call, and he had had an uneasy fancy that he saw 
a great shadowy bulk ambling along in the mist-hid fields 
by the roadside. He jumped out of bed and went to the 
window. Below him, completely covering Mrs. Penny- 
pepper’s nasturtium bed, her prehensile trunk ravaging the 
early chrysanthemums, stood Zenobia, swaying to and fro, 
the dew glistening on her seamed sides beneath the early 
morning sunlight. The Doctor hastily dressed himself and 
slipped downstairs and out, to meet this Frankenstein’s- 
monster of affection. 

There was but one thing to do. Zenobia would follow him 
wherever he went—she rushed madly through Mrs. Penny- 
pepper’s roses to greet him—and his only course was to lead 
her out of the town before people began to get up, and to 
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detain her in some remote meadow until he could get her 
keeper to come for her and secure her by force or stratagem. 
He set off by the least frequented streets, and he experienced 
a pang of horror as he remembered that his way led him 
past the house of his one professional rival in Sagawaug. 
Suppose Dr. Pettengill should be coming home or going 
out as he passed! 

He did not meet Dr. Pettengill, He did meet Deacon 
Burgee, who stared at him with more of rage than of amaze- 
ment in his wrinkled countenance. The Deacon was carry- 
ing a large bundle of embroidered linen and flannel, that 
must have been tied up in a hurry. 

““Good morning, Deacon,” the Doctor hailed him, with 
as much ease of manner as he could assume. ““How’s Mrs. 
Burgee?”’ 

*‘She’s doin’ fust rate, no thanks to no circus doctors!’’ 
snorted the Deacon. ‘‘An’ if you want to know anything 
further concernin’ her health, you ask Dr. Pettengill. 
He’s got more sense than to go trailin’ around the streets 
with a par-boiled elephant behind him, a-frightening 
women-folks a hull month afore the’r time.” 

“Why, Deacon!” cried the Doctor, “what—what is it?” 

“It’s a boy,’ responded the Deacon, sternly; ‘‘and it’s 
God’s own mercy that ’t wa’n’t born with a trunk and a 
tail.” 

The Doctor found a secluded pasture, near the woods that 
encircled the town, and there he sat him down, in the corner 
of a snake-fence, to wait until some farmer or market- 
gardener should pass by, to carry his message to the keeper. 
He had another message to send too. He had several cases 
that must be attended to at once. Unless he could get away 
from his pachydermatous familiar, Pettengill must care for 
his cases that morning. It was hard—but what was he to do? 

Zenobia stood by his side, dividing her attention between 
the caresses she bestowed on him and the care she was obliged 
to take of her red cap, which was not tightly strapped on, 
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and slipped in various directions at every movement of her 
gigantic head. She was unmistakably happy. From time 
to time she trumpeted cheerily. She plucked up tufts of 
grass, and offered them to the Doctor. He refused them, and 
she ate them herself. Once he took a daisy from her, absent- 
mindedly, and she was so greatly pleased that she smashed 
his hat in her endeavors to pet him. The Doctor was a 
kind-hearted man. He had to admit that Zenobia meant 
well. He patted her trunk, and made matters worse. Her 
elephantine ecstasy came near being the death of him. 

Still the farmer came not, nor the market-gardener. Dr. 
Tibbitt began to believe that he had chosen a meadow that 
was foo secluded. At last two boys appeared. After they 
had stared at him and at Zenobia for half-an-hour, one of 
them agreed to produce Dr. Pettengill and Zenobia’s keeper 
for fifty cents. Dr. Pettengill was the first to arrive. He 
refused to come nearer than the furthest limit of the pasture. 

*‘Hello, Doctor,” he called out, “hear you’ve been seeing 
elephants. Want me to take your cases? Guess I can. Got 
a half-hour free. Brought some bromide down for you, if 
you'd like to try it.” 

To judge from his face, Zenobia was invisible. But his 
presence alarmed that sensitive animal. She crowded up 
close to the fence, and every time she flicked her skin to 
shake off the flies she endangered the equilibrium of the 
Doctor, who was sitting on the top rail, for dignity’s sake. 
He shouted his directions to his colleague, who shouted back 
professional criticisms. 

“Salicylate of soda for that old woman? What’s the matter 
with salicylate of cinchonidia? Don’t want to kill her before 
you get out of this swamp, do you?” 

Dr. Tibbitt was not a profane man; but at this moment he 
could not restrain himself. 

‘“Damn you!” he said, with such a vigour that the elephant 
gave a convulsive start. The Doctor felt his seat depart 
from under him—he was going—going into space for a brief 
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moment, and then he scrambled up out of the soft mud of 
the cow-wallow back of the fence on which he had been 
sitting. Zenobia had backed against the fence. 

The keeper arrived soon after. He had only reached the 
meadow when Zenobia lifted her trunk in the air, emitted a 
mirthful toot, and struck out for the woods with the pictur- 
esque and cumbersome gallop of a mastodon pup. 

“Dern you,” said the keeper to Dr. Tibbitt, who was trying 
to fasten his collar, which had broken loose in his fall; “af 
the boys was here, and I hollered ‘Hey, Rube!’ there 
wouldn’t be enough left of yer to spread a plaster fer a baby’s 
bile!”’ 

The Doctor made himself look as decent as the situation 
allowed, and then he marched toward the town with the 
light of a firm resolve illuminating his face. The literature of 
his childhood had come to his aid. He remembered the 
unkind tailor who pricked the elephant’s trunk. It seemed 
to him that the tailor was a rather good fellow. 

“If that elephant’s disease is gratitude,’ thought the Doctor, 
“Tl give her an antidote.” 

He went to the drug-store, and, as he went, he pulled out 
a blank pad and wrote down a prescription, from mere 
force of habit. It read thus: 


PESSELS & MORTON, 
Druggists, 
Commercial Block, Main Street, Sagawaug. 
Prescriptions Carefully Compounded. 


R Calcium sul 31 
Calcis chl 3xvj_ 
Capsicum pulv 31 
M et ft. Bol. 
Sig. Take at once. 
Libbitt. 
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When the druggist looked at it, he was taken short of 
breath. 

*“What’s this?”” he asked—‘“‘a bombshell?” 

“Put it up,” said the Doctor, “‘and don’t talk so much.” 
He lingered nervously on the druggist’s steps, looking up 
and down the street. He had sent a boy to order the stable- 
man to harness his gig. By-and-by, the druggist put his 
head out of the door. 

“T’ve got some asafcetida pills,” he said, “that are kind o° 
tired, and half a pound of whale-oil soap, that’s highern’n 
Haman as 

“Put ’em in!” said the Doctor, grimly, as he saw Zenobia 
coming in sight far down the street. 

She came up while the Doctor was waiting for the bolus. 
Twenty-three boys were watching them, although it was 
only seven o’clock in the morning. 

“Down, Zenobia!” said the Doctor, thoughtlessly, as he 
might have addressed a dog. He was talking with the 
druggist, and Zenobia was patting his ear with her trunk. 
Zenobia sank to her knees. The Doctor did not notice her. 
She folded her trunk about him, lifted him to her back, rose, 
with a heave and a sway, to her feet, and started up the road. 
The boys cheered. The Doctor got off on the end of an elm 
branch. His descent was watched from nineteen second- 
story windows. 

His gig came to meet him at last, and he entered it and 
drove rapidly out of town, with Zenobia trotting contentedly 
behind him. As soon as he had passed Deacon Burgee’s 
house, he drew rein, and Zenobia approached, while his 
perspiring mare stood on her hind-legs. 

““Zenobia—pill!”’ said the Doctor. 

As she had often done in her late illness, Zenobia opened 
her mouth at the word of command, and swallowed the 
infernal bolus. Then they started up again, and the Doctor 
headed for Zenobia’s tent. 

But Zenobia’s pace was sluggish. She had been dodging 
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about the woods for two nights, and she was tired. When 
the Doctor whipped up, she seized the buggy by any con- 
venient projection, and held it back. This damaged the 
buggy and frightened the horse; but it accomplished 
Zenobia’s end. It was eleven o’clock before Jake Bumgard- 
ner’s “‘Half-Way-House” loomed up white, afar down the 
dusty road, and the Doctor knew that his round-about way 
had at length brought him near to the field where the circus 
tent had been pitched. 

He drove on with a lighter heart in his bosom. He had not 
heard Zenobia behind him, for some time. He did not know 
what had become of her, or what she was doing, but he 
learned later. 

The Doctor had compounded a pill well calculated to up- 
set Zenobia’s stomach. That it would likewise give her a 
consuming thirst he had not considered. But chemistry 
was doing its duty without regard to him. A thirst like a 
furnace burned within Zenobia. Capsicum and chloride of 
lime were doing their work. She gasped and groaned. She 
searched for water. She filled her trunk at a wayside trough 
and poured the contents into her mouth. Then she sucked 
up a puddle or two. Then she came to Bumgardner’s, 
where a dozen kegs of lager-beer and a keg of what passed 
at Bumgardner’s for gin stood on the sidewalk. Zenobia’s 
circus experience had taught her what a water-barrel 
meant. She applied her knowledge. With her forefoot she 
deftly staved in the head of one keg after another, and with 
her trunk she drew up the beer and the gin, and delivered 
them to her stomach. If you think her taste at fault, remem- 
ber the bolus. 

Bumgardner rushed out and assailed her with a bung- 
starter. She turned upon him and squirted lager-beer over 
him until he was covered with an iridescent lather of foam 
from head to foot. Then she finished the kegs and went on 
her way, to overtake the Doctor. 

The Doctor was speeding his mare merrily along, grateful 
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for even a momentary relief from Zenobia’s attentio ns, 
when, at one and the same time, he heard a heavy, un- 
certain thumping on the road behind him, and the q uick 
patter of a trotter’s hoofs on the road ahead of him. He 
glanced behind him first, and saw Zenobia. She swayed 
from side to side, more than was her wont. Her red cap was 
far down over her left eye. Her aspect was rakish, and her 
gait was unsteady. The Doctor did not know it, but Zenobia 
was drunk. 

Zenobia was sick, but intoxication dominated her sickness. 
Even sulphide of calcium withdrew courteously before the 
might of beer and gin. Rocking from side to side, reeling 
across the road and back, trumpeting in imbecile inexpres- 
sive tones, Zenobia advanced. 

The Doctor looked forward. Tom Matson sat in his dog- 
cart, with Miss Bunker by his side. His horse had caught 
sight of Zenobia, and he was rearing high in air, and 
whinnying in terror. Before Tom could pull him down, 
he made a sudden break, overturned the dog-cart, and flung 
Tom and Miss Minetta Bunker on a bank by the side of the 
road. It was a soft bank, well grown with mint and stinging- 
nettles, just above a creek. ‘Tom had scarce landed before he 
was up and off, running hard across the fields. 

Miss Minetta rose and looked at him with fire in her 
eyes. 

‘*Well!”? she said aloud: “‘I’d like Mother to see you now!”’ 

The Doctor had jumped out of his gig and let his little mare 
go galloping up the road. He had his arm about Miss 
Minetta’s waist when he turned to face his familiar demon— 
which may have accounted for the pluck in his face. 

But Zenobia was a hundred yards down the road, and she 
was utterly incapable of getting any further. She trumpeted 
once or twice, then she wavered like a reed in the wind; her 
legs weakened under her, and she sank on her side. Her red 
cap had slipped down, and she picked it up with her trunk, 
broke its band in a reckless swing that resembled the wave 
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of jovial farewell, gave one titanic hiccup, and fell asleep by 
the road-side. 

An hour later, Dr. Tibbitt was driving toward Pelion, with 
- Miss Bunker by his side. His horse had been stopped at the 
toll-gate. He was driving with one hand. Perhaps he 
needed the other to show how they could have a summer- 
house in the garden that ran down to the river. 

But it was evening when Zenobia awoke to find her keeper 
sitting on her head. He jabbed a cotton-hook firmly and 
decisively into her ear, and led her homeward down the 
road lit by the golden sunset. That was the end of Zenobia’s 
infidelity. 


(I) 
LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES 


NeweE York, y® 1% Aprile, 1883. 


Y" worste of my ailment is this, y* it groweth not Less with 
much nursinge, but is like to those fevres w™ y® leeches 
Starve, tis saide, for that y° more Bloode there be in y° 
Sicke man’s Bodie, y® more foode is there for y*° Distemper 
to feede upon.—And it is moste fittinge y* I come backe to 
y® my Journall (wherein I have not writt a Lyne these 
manye months) on y® 1* of Aprile, beinge in some Sort 
myne owne foole and y® foole of Love, and a poore Butt on 
whome his hearte hath play’d a Sorry tricke.— 

For it is surelie a strange happenninge, that I, who am ofte 
accompted a man of y® Worlde, (as y® Phrase goes,) sholde 
be soe Overtaken @ caste downe lyke a Schoole-boy or a 
countrie Bumpkin, by a meere Mayde, ©& sholde set to 
Groaninge and Sighinge, @, for that She will not have me 
Sighe to Her, to Groaninge and Sighinge on paper, w™ 
is y° greter Foolishnesse in Me, y* some one maye reade it 
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Here-after, who hath taken his dose of y® same Physicke, 
and made no Wrye faces over it; in w case I doubte I shall 
be much laugh’d at.—Yet soe much am I a foole, and soe 
enamour’d of my Foolishnesse, y* I have a sorte of Shamefull 
Joye in tellinge, even to my Journall, y' 1 am mightie deepe 
in Love withe y*® yonge Daughter of Mistresse Ffrench, and 
all maye knowe what an Angell is y° Daughter, since I have 
chose M"™ Ffrench for my Mother in Lawe.—(Though 
she will have none of my choosinge.)—And I likewise 
take comforte in y® Fancie, y* this poore Sheete, wh™ I 
write, may be made of y® Raggs of some lucklesse Lover, 
and maye y*® more readilie drinke up my complaininge 
Inke.— 

This muche I have learnt y' Fraunce distilles not, nor y° 
Indies growe not, y° Remedie for my Aile.—For when I 1* 
became sensible of y® folly of my Suite, I tooke to drynkinge 
@ smoakinge, thinkinge to cure my minde, but all I got 
was a head ache, for fellow to my Hearte ache.—A sorrie 
Payre!—I then made Shifte, for a while, withe a Bicycle, 
but breakinge of Bones mendes no breakinge of Heartes, and 
60 myles a Daye bringes me no nearer to a Weddinge.— 
This beinge Lowe Sondaye, (w“ my Hearte telleth me better 
than y® Allmanack,) I will goe to Churche; wh. I maybe 
chaunce to see her.—Laste weeke, her Eastre bonnett 
vastlie pleas’d me, beinge most cunninglie devys’d in y* 
mode of our Grandmothers, and verie lyke to a coales 
Scuttle, of white satine.— 


2nd Aprile. 
I trust I make no more moane, than is just for a man in 
my case, but there is small comforte in lookinge at y° backe 
of a white Satine bonnett for two Houres, and I maye saye 
as much.—Neither any cheere in Her goinge out of y* 
Churche, & Walkinge downe y° Avenue, with a Puppe by 
y* name of Williamson. 
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4 Aprile. 

Because a man have a Hatt with a Brimme to it like y° 
Poope-Decke of a Steam-Shippe, and breeches lyke y® Case 
of an umbrella, and have loste money on Hindoo, he is not 
therefore in y° beste Societie—I made this observation, at 
y° Clubbe, laste nighte, in y° hearinge of W™", who made 
a mightie Pretence, to reade y* Sp‘ of y° Tymes.—I doubte it 
was scurvie of me, but it did me muche goode. 


72 Aprile. 

Y° manner of my meetinge with Her and fallinge in Love 
with Her (for y® two were of one date) is thus—I was made 
acquainte withe Her on a Wednesdaie, at y* House of Mis- 
tresse Varick, (’twas a Reception,) but did not hear Her 
Name, nor She myne, by reason of y® noise, and of Mr" 
Varick having but lately a newe sett of Teethe, of wh. she 
had not yet gott, as it were, y® just Pitche and accordance.— 
I sayde to Her that y° Weather was warm for that season 
of y® yeare.—She made answer She thought I was right, for 
M’ Williamson had saide y° same thinge to Her not a 
minute past—I tolde Her She muste not holde it originall 
or an Invention of W™", for y° Speache had beene manie 
yeares in my Familie.—Answer was made, She wolde be 
muche bounden to me if I wolde maintaine y® Rightes of 
my Familie, and lett all others from usinge of my propertie, 
when perceivinge Her to be of a livelie Witt, I went about 
to ingage her in converse, if onlie so I mighte looke into Her 
Eyes, wh. were of a coloure suche as I have never seene 
before, more like to a Pansie, or some such flower, than 
anything else I can compair with them.—Shortlie we grew 
most friendlie, so that She did aske me if I colde keepe a 
Secrett.—I answering I colde, She saide She was anhungred 
having Shopp’d all y® forenoone since Breakfast.—She 
pray’d me to gett Her some Foode.—What, I ask’d.—She 
answer’d merrilie, a Beafesteake—I tolde Her y* that 
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Confection was not on y® Side-Boarde; but I presentlie brought 
Her such as there was, & She beinge behinde a Screane, I 
stoode in y® waie, so y* none mighte see Her, & She did 
eate and drynke as followeth, to witt— 

iij cupps of Bouillon (w™ is a Tea, or Tisane, of Beafe, made 
verie hott & thinne) 

iv Alberte biscuit 

ij éclairs 

i creame-cake 
together with divers small cates & comfeits wh® I know not 
y® names. 

So y' I was grievously afeard for Her Digestion, leste it be 
over-tax’d. Saide this to Her, however addinge it was my 
Conceite, y* by some Processe, lyke Alchemie, wh"” y® baser 
metals are transmuted into golde, so y® grosse mortall foode 
was on Her lippes chang’d to y® fabled Nectar & Ambrosia 
of y° Gods.—She tolde me ’twas a sillie Speache, yet seam’d 
not ill-pleas’d withall—She hath a verie prettie Fashion, 
or Tricke, of smilinge, when She hath made an end of 
speakinge, and layinge Her finger upon Her nether Lippe, 
like as She wolde bid it be stille-——After some more Talke, 
wh® She show’d that Her Witt was more deepe, and Her 
minde more seriouslie inclin’d, than I had Thoughte from 
our first Jestinge, She beinge call’d to go thence, I did see 
Her mother, whose face I knewe, @ was made sensible, y‘ 
I had given my Hearte to y® daughter of a House wh. with 
myne owne had longe been at grievous Feud, for y® folly 
of oure Auncestres.—Havinge come to wh. heavie momente 
in my Tale, I have no Patience to write more to-nighte. 


224 Aprile. 
I was mynded to write no more in y® journall, for veri 
Shame’s sake, y' I shoulde so complayne, tyke a Childe, 
whose toie is taken f™ him, butt (mayhapp for it is nowe y° 
fulle Moone, & a moste greavous period for them y* are 
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Love-strucke) I am fayne, lyke y® Drunkarde who maye 
not abstayne f™ his cupp, to set me anewe to recordinge of 
My Dolorous mishapp.—When I sawe Her agayn, She 
beinge aware of my name, & of y° division betwixt oure 
Houses, wolde have none of me, butt I wolde nott be putt 
Off, & made bolde to question Her, why She sholde showe 
me suche exceed® Coldness.—She answer’d, *twas wel 
knowne what Wronge my Grandefather had done Her G. 
father.—I saide, She confounded me with My G.father—we 
were nott y® same Persone, he beinge muche my Elder, 
@& besydes Deade.—She w' have it, ’twas no matter for 
jestinge.—I tolde Her, I wolde be resolv’d, what grete 
Wronge y' was.—Y* more for to make Speache th for 
mine owne advertisem*, for I knewe wel y® whole Knaverie, 
wh. She rehears'd, Howe my G.father had cheated Her 
G.father of Landes upp y*® River, with more, howe my 
G.father had impounded y* Cattle of Hern.—I made answer, 
*twas foolishnesse, in my mynde, for y® iii Generation to so 
quarrell over a Parsel of rascallie Landes, y* had long ago 
beene solde for Taxes, y' as to y° Gowes, I wolde make them 
goode, & th’ Produce & Offspringe, if it tooke y® whole 
Wash™ Markett.—She however tolde me y* y® Ffrenche 
familie had y® where w*! to buye what they lack’d in Butter, 
Beafe © Milke, and likewise in Veale, wh. laste I tooke 
much to Hearte, wh. She seeinge, became more gracious 
&, on my pleadinge, accorded y‘ I sholde have y® Privilege 
to speake with Her when we next met.—Butt neyther then, 
nor at anie other Tyme th*“*" wolde She suffer me to visitt 
Her. So I was harde putt to it to compass waies of gettinge 
to see Her at such Houses as She mighte be att, for Routs 
or Feasts, or y° lyke.— 

But though I sawe Her manie tymes, oure converse was 
ever of y* Complex", & y® accursed G.father satt downe, & 
rose upp with us.—Yet colde I see by Her aspecte, y* I had 
in some sorte Her favoure, & y’ I mislyk’d Her not so gretelie 
as She w* have me thinke.—So y* one daie, (’twas in 
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Januarie, & verie colde,) I, beinge moste distrackt, saide 
to Her, I had tho’t ’twolde pleasure Her more, to be friends 
w. a man, who had a knave for a G.father, y® with One 
who had no G.father att alle, lyke W™" (y* Puppe).—She 
made answer, I was exceedinge fresshe, or some such matter. 
She cloath’d her thoughte in phrase more befittinge a 
Gentlewoman.—Att this I colde no longer contayne myself, 
but tolde Her roundlie, I lov’d Her, & ’twas my Love made 
me soe unmannerlie.—And w. y® speache I att y® leaste 
made an End of my Uncertaintie, for She bade me speake 
w. Her no more.—I wolde be determin’d, whether I was 
Naught to Her.—She made Answer She colde not justlie 
say I was Naught, seeing y* wh°’™ She mighte bee, I was 
One too manie.—I saide, *twas some Comforte, I had even 
a Place in Her thoughtes, were it onlie in Her disfavour.— 
She saide, my Solace was indeede grete, if it kept pace with 
y° measure of Her Disfavour, for, in plain Terms, She hated 
me, & on Her intreatinge of me to goe, I went.—Y* happ’d 
att y° house of M™* Varicke, wh. I 1** met Her, who (M™ 
Varicke) was for staying me, y* I might eate some Ic’d 
Cream, butt of a Truth I was chill’d to my Taste allreadie.— 
Albeit I afterwards tooke to walkinge of y® Streets till near 
Midnight.—’ Twas as I saide before in Januarie & exceedinge 
colde. 


‘~ 


20" Maie. 

How wearie is y® dulle procession of y® Yeare! For it 
irketh my Soule y* eache Monthe shoude come so aptlie 
after y° Month afore, & Nature looke so Smug, as She had 
done some grete thinge.—Surelie if she make no Change, 
she hath work’d no Miracle, for we knowe wel, what we 
maye look for—Y* Vine under my Window hath broughte 
forth Purple Blossoms, as itt hath eache Springe these xii 
Yeares.—I wolde have had them Redd, or Blue, or I knowe 
not what Coloure, for I am sicke of likinge of Purple a 
Dozen Springes in Order.—And wh. moste galls me is y*, 
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I knowe howe y® sadd Rounde will goe on, & Maie give 
Place to June, & she to July, & onlie my Hearte blossom 
not nor my Love growe no greener. 


254 June. 


I and my Foolishnesse, we laye Awake last night till y° 
Sunrise gun, wh. was Shott att 44 o’ck, & wh. beinge hearde 
in y* stillnesse fm. an Incredible Distance, seem’d lyke as 
*twere a Full Stopp, or Period putt to y* Wakinge-Dreminge, 
wh* I did turne a newe Leafe in my Counsells, and after 
much Meditation, have commenc’t a newe Chapter, wh. I 
hope maye leade to a better Conclusion, than them y* came 
afore—For I am nowe resolv’d, & havinge begunn wil 
carry to an Ende, y’ if I maie not over-come my Passion, I 
maye at y® least over-com y® Melanchollie, & Spleene, 
borne y%, & beinge a Lover, be none y* lesse a Man.—To 
wh. Ende I have come to y*® Resolution, to departe fm. 
y° Towne, @& to goe to y® Countrie-House of my Frend, Will 
Winthrop, who has often intreated me, & has instantlie 
urg’d, y’ I sholde make him a Visitt—And I take much 
Shame to myselfe, y' I have not given him y® Satisfaction 
since he was married, wh. is nowe ii Yeares.—A goode 
Fellowe, & I minde me a grete Burden to his Frends when 
he was in Love, in wh. Plight I mockt him, who am nowe, 
I much feare me, mockt myselfe. 


34 June. 
Pack’d my cloathes, beinge Sundaye. Y° seas y® Daie, 
y® better y® Deede. ; 


4'> June. 
Goe downe to Babylon to-daye. 
5 June. 


Att Babylon, att y* Cottage of Will Winthrop, wh. is no 
Cottage, but a grete House, Red, w. Verandahs, & builded 
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in y* Fash" of Her Maiestie Q. Anne.—Found a mightie 
Housefull of People-—Will, his Wife, a verie proper fayre 
Ladie, who gave me moste gracious Reception, M™ Smithe, 
y° i Gresham girles (knowne as y® Titteringe Twins), Bob 
White, Virginia Kinge @ her Moth’, Clarence Winthrop, 
& y® whole Alexander Family.—A grete Gatheringe for so 
earlie in y° Summer.—In y® afternoone play’d Lawne- 
Tenniss.—Had for Partner one of y* Twinns, ag** Clarence 
Winthrop @ y® other Twinn, wh. by beinge Confus’d, I 
loste ii games.—Was voted a Duffer.—Clarence Winthrop 
moste unmannerlie merrie.—He call’d me y*® Sad-Ey’d 
Romeo, & lykewise cut down y®° Hammocke wh" I laye, 
allso tied up my Cloathes wh. we were att Bath.—He sayde, 
he Chaw’d them, a moste barbarous worde for a moste 
‘barbarous Use.—Wh. we were Boyes, & he did y® thinge, 
I was wont to trounce him Soundlie, but nowe had to 
contente Myselfe w. beatinge of him iii games of Billyardes 
in y °Evg., @ w. daringe of him to putt on y® Gloves w. me, 
for Funne, wh. he mighte not doe, for I coude knocke him 
colde. 


10" June. 


Beinge gon to my Roome somewhatt earlie, for I found 
myselfe of a peevish humour, Clarence came to me, and 
pray* a few minutes’ Speache.—Sayde ’twas Love made 
him so Rude @ Boysterous he was privilie betroth’d to 
his Cozen, Angelica Robertes, she whose Father lives 
at Islipp, © colde not containe Himselfe for Joye.—I say- 
inge, there was a Breache in y® Familie, he made Answer, 
*twas true, her Father @ His, beinge Cozens, did hate each 
other moste heartilie, butt for him he cared not for that, 
© for Angelica, She gave not a Continentall.—But, sayde I, 
Your Consideration matters mightie Little, synce y° Govern- 
ours will not heare to it.—He answered ’twas for that he 
came to me, I must be his allie, for reason of our olde 
Friend®. With that I had no Hearte to heare more, he 
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made so Light of suche a Division as parted me & my 
Happinesse, but tolde him I was his Frend, wolde serve 
him when he had Neede of me, @& presentlie seeing my 
Humour, he made excuse to goe, © left me to write downe 
this, sicke in Mynde, and thinkinge ever of y’ Woman who 
wil not oute of my Thoughtes for any change of Place, 
neither of employe.—For indeede I doe love Her moste 
heartilie, so y' my Wordes can not saye it, nor will y“ Book 
containe it.—So I wil even goe to Sleepe, y' in my Dreames 
perchaunce my Fancie maye do my Hearte better Service. 


12 June. 


She is here.—What Spyte is y® of Fate & y® alter’d gods ! 
That I, who mighte nott gett to see Her when to See was 
to Hope, muste nowe daylie have Her in my Sighte, stucke 
lyke a fayre Apple under olde Tantalus his Nose.—Goinge 
downe to y*® Hotell to-day, for to gett me some Tobackoe, 
was made aware y’* y® Ffrench familie had hyred one of y* 
Cottages round-abouts.—’Tis a goodlie Dwellinge Without 
—Woude I coude speake with as much Assurance of y® 
Innsyde! 


13 June. 


Goinge downe to y® Hotell againe To-day, for more 
Tobackoe, sawe y*® accursed name of W™2 on y® Registre.— 
Went about to a neighbouringe Farm © satt me downe 
behynd y® Barne, for a 4 an Houre.—Frighted y® Horned 
Cattle w. talkinge to My Selfe. 


15 June. 
I wil make an Ende to y* Businesse.—Wil make no longer 
Staye here.—Sawe Her to-day, driven Home fm. y° Beache, 
about 44 of y® After-noone, by W™", in his Dogge-Carte, 
wh. y® Cadde has broughten here.—Wil betake me to y° 
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Boundlesse Weste—Not y' I care aught for y® Boundlesse 
Weste, butt y* I shal doe wel if haplie I leave my Memourie 
am® y® Apaches & bringe Home my Scalpe. 


16 June. 

To Fyre Islande, in Winthrop’s Yacht—y® Twinnes w. us, 
so Titteringe & Choppinge Laughter, y’ twas worse y” a 
Flocke of Sandpipers.—Found a grete Concourse of people 
there, Her amonge them, in a Suite of blue, y’ became Her 
bravelie.—She swimms lyke to a Fishe, butt everie Stroke 
of Her white Arms (of a lovelie Roundnesse) clefte, as 
*t were, my Hearte, rather y” y° Water.—She bow’d to me, 
on goinge into y® Water, w. muche Dignitie, @ agayn on 
Cominge out, but y* Tyme w. lesse Dignitie, by reason of 
y® Water in Her Cloathes, & Her Haire in Her Eyes.— 


17% June. 

Was for goinge awaie To-morrowe, butt Clarence cominge 
againe to my Chamber, & mightilie purswadinge of me, 
I feare I am comitted to a verie sillie Undertakinge.—For 
I am promis’d to Help him, secretlie to wedd his Cozen.— 
He wolde take no Deniall, wolde have it, his Brother car’d 
Naughte, *twas but y® Fighte of theyre Fathers, he was 
bounde it sholde be done, & ’twere best I stoode his Wit- 
nesse, who was wel lyked of bothe y® Braunches of y° Family. 
—So ’twas agree’d, y’ I shal stay Home to-morrowe fm. y® 
Expedition to Fyre Islande, feigning a Head-Ache, (wh. 
indeede I meante to do, in any Happ, for I cannot see Her 
againe,) & shall meet him at y° little Churche on y* Southe 
Roade.—He to drive to Islipp to fetch Angelica, lykewise 
her Witnesse, who sholde be some One of y* Girles, she hadd 
not yet made her Choice.—I made y* Condition, it sholde 
not be either of y* Twinnes.—No, nor Bothe, for that matter. 
—Inquiringe as to y* Clergyman, he sayde y* Dominie was 
allreadie Squar’d. 
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NEWE York, y® BuCKINGHAM HOTELL, 
19" June. 


I am come to y® laste Entrie I shall ever putt downe in y* 
Booke, and needes must y‘ I putt it downe quicklie, for all 
hath Happ’d in so short a Space, y’ my Heade whirles w. 
thynkinge of it. Y°® after-noone of Yesterdaye, I set about 
Counterfeittinge of a Head-Ache, & so wel did I compasse 
it, y’ I verilie thinke one of y° Twinnes was mynded to Stay 
Home & nurse me.—All havinge gone off, & Clarence on 
his waye to Islipp, I sett forth for :y° Churche, where arriv’d 
I founde it emptie, w. y° Door open.—Went in & writh’d 
on y® hard Benches a } of an Houre, when, hearinge a 
Sounde, J look’d up ©& saw standinge in y® Door-waye, 
Katherine Ffrench.—She seem’d muche astonished, saying 
You Here! or y® lyke.—I made Answer & sayde y* though 
my Familie were greate Sinners, yet had they never been 
Excommunicate by y® Churche.—She sayde, they colde not 
Putt Out what never was In.—While I was bethynkinge me 
wh. I mighte answer to y, she went on, sayinge I must 
excuse Her, She wolde goe upp in y® Organ-Lofte.—I en- 
quiring what for? She sayde to practice on y® Organ.— 
She turn’d verie Redd, of a warm Coloure, as She sayde 
this.—I ask’d Do you come hither often? She replyinge Yes, 
I enquir’d how y*® Organ lyked Her.—She sayde Right well, 
when I made question more curiously (for She grew more 
Redd eache moment) how was y® Action? y® Tone? how 
manie Stopps? Wh* She growinge gretelie Confus’d, I led 
Her into y® Churche, & show’d Her y* there was no Organ, 
y° Choire beinge indeede a Band, of i Tuninge-Forke, 1 
Kitt, & i Horse-Fiddle—At this She fell to Smilinge e 
Blushinge att one Tyme.—She perceiv’d our Errandes 
were y® Same, & crav’d Pardon for Her Fibb.—I tolde Her, 
If She came Thither to be Witness at her Frend’s Weddinge, 
*twas no greate Fibb, ’twolde indeede be Practice for Her.— 
This havinge a rude Sound, I added I thankt y°® Starrs 
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y* had bro’t us Together. She sayde if y° Starrs appoint’d 
us to meete no oftener y® this Couple shoude be Wedded, 
She was wel content. This cominge on me lyke a last Buffett 
of Fate, that She shoude so despitefully intreate me, I was- 
suddenlie Seized with so Sorrie a Humour, & withal so 
angrie, y* I colde scarce Containe myselfe, but went & Sat 
downe neare y® Doore, lookinge out till Clarence shd. come 
w. his Bride.—Looking over my Sholder, I sawe y* She 
wente fm. Windowe to Windowe within, Pluckinge y° 
Blossoms fm. y® Vines, & settinge them in her Girdle.—She 
seem’d most tall and faire, & swete to look uponn, & itt 
Anger’d me y° More.—Meanwhiles, She discours’d pleasant- 
lie, askinge me manie questions, to the wh. I gave but shorte 
and churlish answers. She ask’d Did I nott Knowe Angelica 
Roberts was Her best Frend? How longe had I knowne of 
y° Betrothal? Did I thinke ’twolde knitt y® House together, 
@ Was it not Sad to see a Familie thus Divided?—I answer’d 
Her, I wd. not robb a Man of y® precious Righte to Quarrell 
with his Relations—And then, with meditatinge on y* 
goode Lucke of Clarence, @ my owne harde Case, I had 
suche a sudden Rage of peevishnesse y* I knewe scarcelie 
what I did.—Soe when She ask’d me merrilie why I turn’d 
my Backe on Her, I made Reply I had turn’d my Backe on 
muche Follie—Wh. was no sooner oute of my Mouthe 
than I was mightilie Sorrie for it, and turninge aboute, I 
perceiv’'d She was in Teares & weepinge bitterlie. Wh** my 
Hearte wolde holde no More, @ I rose upp & tooke Her 
in my arms @ Kiss’d & Comforted Her, She makinge no 
Denyal, but seeminge gretelie to Neede such Solace, wh. I 
was not Loathe to give Her.—Whiles we were at This, onlie 
She had gott to Smilinge, & to sayinge of Things which even 
y® paper shal not knowe, came in y® Dominie, sayinge He 
judg’d We were the Couple he came to Wed.—With him 
y® Sexton @ y® Sexton’s Wife-——My swete Kate, alle as 
rosey as Venus’s Nape, was for Denyinge of y®, butt I 
wolde not have it, G sayde Yes.—She remonstrating w. 
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me, privilie, I tolde Her She must not make me Out a Liar, 
y’ to Deceave y* Man of God were a greavous Sinn, y* I 
had gott Her nowe, & wd. not lett her Slipp from me, & 
~did soe Talke Her Downe, & w. suche Strengthe of joie, 
y’ allmost before She knewe it, we Stoode upp, & were Wed, 
w. a Ringe (tho’ She Knewe it nott) wh. belong’d to My 
G.father. (Him y* Cheated Her*.)— 

Wh. was no sooner done, than in came Clarence & 
Angelica, & were Wedded in theyre Turn.—The Clergy- 
man greatelie surprised, but more att y® Largenesse of his 
Fee. 

This Businesse beinge Ended, we fled by y* Trayne of 44 
o’cke, to y® Place, where we wait till y® Bloode of all y° 
Ffrenches have Timye to coole downe, for y® wise Mann 
who meeteth his Mother in Lawe y® 1% tyme, wil meete her 
when she is Milde.— 

And so I close y*® Journall, wh., tho’ for y® moste Parte ’tis 
but a peevish Scrawle, hath one Page of Golde, wh™ I have 
writt y® laste strange Happ why I have layd Williamson by 
y° Heeles & found me y® sweetest Wife y* ever 

* * a o a 


stopp’d a man’s Mouthe w. kisses for writinge of Her 
Prayses. 


Sorfefocdectotoctectoctecteecl i fetete 
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HAROLD FREDERIC 
(1856-1808) 
i 
BROTHER SEBASTIAN’S FRIENDSHIP 


I, wHO tell this story, am called Brother Sebastian. This 
name was given me more than forty years ago, while Louis 
Philippe was still king. My other name has been buried so 
long that I have nearly forgotten it. I think that my people 
are dead. At least I have heard nothing from them in many 
years. My reputation has always been that of a misanthrope 
—if not that, then of a dreamer. In the seminary I had no 
intimates. In the order, for I am a Brother of the Christian 
Schools, my associates are polite—nothing more. I seem to 
be outside their social circles, their plans, their enjoyments. 
True, I am an old man now. But in other years it was the 
same. All my life I have been in solitude. 

To this there 1s a single exception—one star shining in the 
blackness. And my career has been so bleak that, although 
it ended in deeper sadness than I had known before, I look 
back to the episode with gratitude. The bank of clouds 
which shut out this sole light of my life quickened its 
brilliancy before they submerged it. 

After the terrible siege of ’71, when the last German was 
gone, and our houses had breasted the ordeal of the Com- 
mune, I was sent to the South. The Superior thought my 
cheeks were ominously hollow, and suspected threats of 
consumption in my cough. So I was to go the Mediter- 
ranean, and try its milder air. I liked the change. Paris, 
with its gloss of noisy gayety and its substance of sceptical 
heartlessness, was repugnant to me. Perhaps it was because 
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of this that Brother Sebastian had been mured up in the 
capital two thirds of his life. If our surroundings are too con- 
genial we neglect the work set before us. But no matter; 
to the coast I went. . 

My new home was a long-established house, spacious, 
venerable, and dreary. It was on the outskirts of an ancient 
town, which was of far more importance before our Lord 
‘was born than it has ever been since. We had little to do. 
‘There were nine brothers, a handful of resident orphans, and 
some threegscore pupils. Ragged, stupid, big-eyed urchins 
they were, altogether different from the keen Paris boys. 
For that matter, every feature of my new home was odd. 
The heat of the summer was scorching in its intensity. The 
peasants were much more respectful to our cloth, and, as to 
appearance, looked like figures from Murillo’s canvases. 
The foliage, the wine, the language, the manners of the 
people—everything was changed. This interested me, and 
my morbidness vanished. The Director was delighted with 
my improved condition. Poor man! he was positive that 
my cheeks had puffed out perceptibly after the first two 
months. So the winter came—a mild, wet, muggy winter, 
wholly unlike my favorite sharp season in the North. 

We were killing time in the library one afternoon, the 
Director and a Swiss Brother sitting by the lamp reading, I 
standing at one of the tall, narrow windows, drumming on 
the panes and dreaming. The view was not an inspiring one. 
There was a long horizontal line of pale yellow sky and 
another of flat, black land, out of which an occasional 
poplar raised itself solemnly. The great mass below the 
stripes was brown; above, gloomy gray. Close under the 
window two boys were playing in the garden of the house. 
I recall distinctly that they threw armfuls of wet fallen leaves 
at each other with a great shouting. While I stood thus, the 
Brother Servitor, Abonus, came in and whispered to the 
Director. He always whispered. It was not fraternal, but I 
did not like this Abonus. 
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‘Send him up here,” said the Director. Then I remembered 
that I had heard the roll of a carriage and the bell ring a few 
moments before. Abonus came in again. Behind him there 
was some one else, whose footsteps had the hesitating sound 
of a stranger’s. Then I heard the Director’s voice: 

‘You are from Algiers?” 

‘I am, Brother.” 

‘Your name?” 

‘Edouard, Brother.” 

“Well, tell me more.” 

“I was under orders to be in Paris in January, Brother. As 
my health was poor, I received permission to come back to 
France this autumn. At Marseilles I was instructed to come 
here. So I am here. I have these papers from the Mother 
house, and from Etienne, Director of Algiers.” 

Something in the voice seemed peculiar to me. I turned 
and examined the new-comer. He stood behind and to one 
side of the Director, who was laboriously deciphering some 
papers through his big horn spectacles. The light was not 
very bright, but there was enough to see a wonderfully hand- 
some face, framed in dazzling black curls. Perhaps it 
looked the more beautiful because contrasted with the 
shaven gray poll and surly features of grim Abonus. But to 
me it was a dream of St. John the Evangel. The eyes of the 
face were lowered upon the Director, so I could only guess 
their brilliancy. The features were those of an extreme 
youth—round, soft, and delicate. The expression was one 
of utter fatigue, almost pain. It bore out the statement of ill- 
health. 

The Director had finished his reading. He lifted his head 
now and surveyed the stranger in turn. Finally, stretching 
out his fat hand, he said: 

“You are welcome, Brother Edouard. I see the letter says 
you have had no experience except with the youngest 
children. Brother Photius does that now. We will have you 
rest for a time. Then we will see about it. Meanwhile L 
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will turn you over to the care of good Abonus, who will give 
you one of the north rooms.’ 

So the two went out, Abonus shuffling his feet icdeceesbiy: 
It was strange that he could do nothing to please me. 

‘Brother Sebastian,”’ said the Director, as the door closed, 
‘it is curious that they should have sent me a tenth man. 
Why, I lie awake now to invent pretences of work for those 
I have already. I will give up all show of teaching presently, 
and give out that I keep a hospital—a retreat for ailing 
brothers. Still, this Edouard is a pretty boy.” 

sev ery.” 

““Etienne’s letter says he is twenty and a Savoyard. He 
speaks like a Parisian.” 

‘“Very likely he is seminary bred,”’ put in the Swiss. 

‘Whatever he is, I like his looks,”’ said our Superior. This 
good man liked every one. His was the placid, easy Alsatian 
nature, prone to find goodness in all things—even crabbed 
Abonus. The Director, or, as he was known, Brother 
Elysee,: was a stout, round little man, with a fine face and 
imperturbable good spirits. He was adored by all his 
subordinates. But I fancy he did not advance in favor at 
Paris very rapidly. 

I liked Edouard from the first. The day after he came we 
were together much, and, when we parted after vespers, I 
was conscious of a vast respect for this new-comer. He was 
bright, ready spoken, and almost a man of the world. 
Compared with my dull career, his short life had been one 
of positive gayety. He had seen Frederic le Maitre at the 
Comedie Frangaise. He had been at Court and spoken 
with the Prince Imperial. He was on terms of intimacy with 
Monsignori, and had been a protégé of the sainted Darboy. 
It was a rare pleasure to hear him talk of these things. 

Before this, the ceaseless shifting of brothers from one house 
to another had been indifferent to me. For the hundreds of 
strangers who came and went in the Paris house on Oudinot 
Street I cared absolutely nothing. I did not suffer their 
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entrance nor their exit to excite me. This was so much the 
case that they called me a machine. But with Edouard this 
was different. I grew to love the boy from the first evening, 
when, as he left my room, I caught myself saying, “I shall 
be sorry when he goes.’’ He seemed to be fond of me, too. 
For that matter most of the brothers petted him, Elysee 
especially. But I was flattered that he chose me as his 
particular friend. For the first time my heart had opened. 

We were alone one evening after the holidays. It was cold 
without, but in my room it was warm and bright. The fire 
crackled merrily, and the candles gave out a mellow and 
pleasant light. The Director had gone up to Paris, and his 
mantle had fallen on me. Edouard sat with his feet stretched 
to the fender, his curly head buried in the great curved back 
of my invalid chair, the red fire-light reflected on his childish 
features. I took pleasure in looking at him. He looked at 
the coals and knit his brows as if in a puzzle. I often fancied 
that something weightier than the usual troubles of life 
weighed upon him. At last he spoke, just as I was about to 
question him: 

**Are you afraid to die, Sebastian?”’ 

Not knowing what else to say, I answered, “‘No, my 
child.” 

“I wonder if you enjoy life in community?”’ 

This was still stranger. I could but reply that I had 
never known any other life; that I was fitted for nothing 
else. 

“But still,” persisted he, ‘‘ would you not like to leave it— 
to have a career of your own before you die? Do you think 
this is what a man is created for—to give away his chance to 
live?”? 

“Edouard, you are interrogating your own conscience,” 
I answered. ‘““These are questions which you must have 
answered yourself, before you took your vows. When you 
answered them, you sealed them.” 

Perhaps I spoke too harshly, for he colored and drew up 
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his feet. Such shapely little feet they were. I felt ashamed of 
my crustiness. 

“But, Edouard,” I added, “‘your vows are those of the 
novitiate. You are not yet twenty-eight. You have still the 
right to ask yourself these things. The world is very fair to 
men of your age. Do not dream that I was angry with you.” 

He sat gazing into the fire. His face wore a strange, far- 
away expression, as he reached forth his hand, in a groping 
way, and rested it on my knee, clutching the gown nerv- 
ously. Then he spoke slowly, seeking for words, and keeping 
his eye on the flames: 

“You have been good to me, Brother Sebastian. Let me 
ask you: May I tell you something in confidence—some- 
thing which shall never pass your lips? I mean it.” 

He had turned and poured those marvellous eyes into 
mine with irresistible magnetism. Of course I said, ““Speak!”’ 
and I said it without the slightest hesitation. 

“IT am not a Christian Brother. I do not belong to your 
order. I have no claim upon the hospitality of this roof. I 
am an impostor!”’ 

He ejected these astounding sentences with an energy 
almost fierce, gripping my knee meanwhile. Then, as 
suddenly, his grasp relaxed, and he fell to weeping 
bitterly. 

I stared at him solemnly, in silence. My tongue seemed 
paralysed. Confusing thoughts whirled in a maze unbidden 
through my head. I could say nothing. But a strange 
impulse prompted me to reach out and take his hot hand 
in mine. It was piteous to hear him sobbing, his head upon 
his raised arm, his whole frame quivering with emotion. 
I had never seen any one weep like that before. So I sat 
dumb, trying in vain to answer this bewildering self-accusa- 
tion. At last there came out of the folds of the chair the 
words, faint and tear-choked: 

“You have promised me secrecy, and you will keep your 
word; but you will hate me.” 
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“Why no, no, Edouard, not hate you,”’ I answered, scarcely 
knowing what I said. I did not comprehend it at all. 
There was nothing more for me to say. Finally, when some 
power of thought returned, I asked: 

“Of all things, my poor boy, why should you choose such a 
dreary life as this? What possible reason led you to enter 
the community? What attractions has it for you?’’ 

Edouard turned again from the fire to me. His eyes 
sparkled. His teeth were tight set. 

“Why? Why? I will tell you why, Brother Sebastian. Can 
you not understand how a poor hunted beast should rejoice 
to find shelter in such an out-of-the-way place, among 
such kind men, in the grave of his cloister life? I have not 
told you half enough. Do you not know in the outside world, 
in Toulon, or Marseilles, or that fine Paris of yours, there 
is a price on my head?—or no, not that, but enemies that are 
looking for me, searching everywhere, turning every little 
stone for the poor privilege of making me suffer? And do 
you know that these enemies wear shakos, and are called 
gens d’armes? Would you be pleased to learn that it is a 
prison I escape by coming here? Now, will you hate 
me?”’ 

The boy had risen from his chair. He spoke hurriedly, 
almost hysterically, his eyes snapping at mine like coals, his 
curls dishevelled, his fingers curved and stiffened like the 
talons of a hawk. I had never seen such intense earnestness 
in a human face. Passions like these had never penetrated 
the convent walls before. 

While I sat dumb before them, Edouard left the toom. I 
was conscious of his exit only in a vague way. For hours I sat 
in my chair beside the grate thinking, or trying to think. 
You can see readily that I was more than a little perplexed. 
In the absence of Elysee, I was director. The management 
of the house, its good fame, its discipline, all rested on my 
shoulders. And to be confronted by such an abyss as this! 
I could do absolutely nothing. The boy had tied my tongue 
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by the pledge. Besides, had I been unsworn, I am sure the 
idea of exposure would never have come to me. It was 
late before I retired that night. And I recall with terrible 
distinctness the chaos of brain and faculty which ushered 
in a restless sleep almost as dawn was breaking. 

I had fancied that Brother Edouard would find life intoler- 
able in community after his revelation to me. He would be 
chary of meeting me before the brothers; would be con- 
stantly tortured by fear of detection. As I saw this prospect 
of the poor innocent—for it was absurd to think of him as 
anything else—dreading exposure at each step in his false 
life, shrinking from observation, biting his tongue at every 
word—I was greatly moved by pity. Judge my surprise, 
then, when I saw him the next morning join in the younger 
brothers’ regular walk around the garden, joking and laugh- 
ing as I had never seen before. On his right was thin, 
sickly Victor, rest his soul! and on the other pursy, thick- 
necked John, as merry a soul as Cork ever turned out. And 
how they laughed, even the frail consumptive! It was a 
pleasure to see his blue eyes brighten with enjoyment and 
his warm cheeks blush. Above John’s queer, Irish chuckle, 
I heard Edouard’s voice, with its dainty Parisian accent, 
retailing jokes and leading in the laughter. The tramp was 
stretched out longer than usual, so pleasant did they find it. 
At this development I was much amazed. 

The same change was noticeable in all that Edouard did. 
Instead of the apathy with which he had discharged his 
nominal duties, his baby pupils (for Photius had gone to 
Peru) now became bewitched with him. He told them droll 
stories, incited their rivalry in study by instituting prizes for 
which they struggled monthly, and, in short, metamorphosed 
his department. The change spread to himself. His cheeks 
took on a ruddier hue, the sparkle of his black eyes mellowed 
into a calm and steady radiance. There was no trace of fever- 
ish elation which, in solitude, recoiled to the brink of despair. 
He sang to himself evenings in his dormitory, clearly and 
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with joy. His step was as elastic as that of any school-boy. I 
often thought upon this change, and meditated how beauti- 
ful an illustration of confession’s blessings it furnished. Fre- 
quently we were alone, but he never referred again to that 
memorable evening, even by implication. At first I dreaded 
to have the door close upon us, feeling that he must perforce 
seek to take up the thread where he had broken it then. 
But he talked of other things, and so easily and naturally 
that I felt embarrassed. For weeks I could not shake off 
the feeling that, at our next talk, he would broach the 
subject. But he never did. 

Elysee returned, bringing me kind words from the Mother 
house, and a half-jocular hint that Superior General 
Philippe had me much in his mind. No doubt there had 
been a time when the idea of becoming a Director would 
have stirred my pulses. Surely it was gone now. I asked for 
nothing but to stay beside Edouard, to watch him, and to be 
near to lend him a helping hand when his hour of trouble 
should come. From that ordeal, which I saw approaching 
clearly and certainly, I shrank with all my nerves on edge. 
As the object of my misery grew bright-eyed and strong, I 
felt myself declining in health. My face grew thin, and I 
could not eat. I saw before my eyes always this wretched 
boy singing upon the brow of the abyss. Sometimes I strove 
not to see his fall—frightful and swift. His secret seemed to 
harass him no longer. To me it was heavier than lead. 

The evening the Brother Director returned, we sat together 
in the reading-room, the entire community. Elysee had 
been speaking of the Mother-house, concerning which 
Brother Barnabas, an odd little Lorrainer who spoke better 
German than French, and who regarded Paris with the true 
provincial awe and veneration, exhibited much curiosity. 
We had a visitor, a gaunt, self-sufficient old Parisian, who 
had spent fourteen days in the Mazas prison during the 
Commune. I will call him Brother Albert, for his true name 
in religion is very well known. 
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‘‘J heard a curious story in the Vaugirard house,” said the 
Brother Director, refreshing himself with a pinch of snuff, 
‘“‘which made the more impression upon me that I once 
knew intimately one of the persons in it. Martin Delette was 
my schoolmate at Pfalsbourg, in the old days. A fine, studi- 
ous lad he was, too. He took orders and went to the north 
where he lived for many years a quiet country curé. He had a 
niece, a charming girl, who is not now more than twenty or 
one-and-twenty. She was an orphan, and lived with him, 
going to a convent to school and returning at vacations. She 
was not a bad girl, but a trifle wayward and easily led. She 
gave the Sisters much anxiety. Last spring she barely 
escaped compromising the house by an escapade with a 
young miserable of the town named Banin.” 

‘I know your story,” said Albert, with an air which hinted 
that this was a sufficient reason why the rest should not hear 
it. “‘Banin is in prison.” 

Elysee proceeded: ‘“The girl was reprimanded. Next week 
she disappeared. To one of her companions she had con- 
fided a great desire to see Paris. So good Father Delette 
was summoned, and, after a talk with the Superioress, 
started post-haste for the capital. He found no signs either 
of poor Renée or of Banin, who had also disappeared. He 
Curé was nearly heart-broken. Each day, they told me, 
added a year to his appearance. He did not cease to impor- 
tune the police chiefs and to haunt the public places for a 
glimpse of his niece’s face. But the summer came, and no 
Renée. The Curé began to cough and grow weak. But one 
day in August the Director, good Prosper, called him down 
to the reception-room to see a visitor. - 

*“ “There is news for you,’ ”’ he whispered, pressing poor 
Martin’s hand. In the room he foun ”? 

“In the room he found——”’ broke in Albert, imperti- 
nently, but with a quiet tone of authority which cowed good 
Elysee, ‘‘a shabby man, looking like a poorly-fed waiter. 
This person rose and said, ‘I am a detective; do you know 
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Banin—young man, tall, blonde, squints, broken tooth 
upper jaw, hat back on his head, much talk, hails from 
Rheims?’ 

** ‘Ah,’ said Delette, ‘I have not seen him, but I know him 
too well.’ 

“The detective pointed with his thumb over his left 
shoulder. ‘He is in jail. He is good for twenty years. I did 
it myself. My name is so-and-so. Good job. Procurator 
said you were interested—some woman in the case, parish- 
ioner of yours, eh?’ 

** “My niece,” gasped the Crué. 

‘“““O ho! does you credit; pretty girl, curly-head, good 
manners. Well, she’s off. Good trick, too. She was the 
decoy. Banin stood in the shadow with club. She brought 
gentleman into alley, friend did work. That’s Banin’s 
story. Perhaps a lie. You have a brother in Algiers? 
Thought so. Girl went out there once? So I was told. 
Probably there now. African officers say not; but they’re a 
sleepy lot. If I was a criminal, I’d go to Algiers. Good 
biding.’ The detective went. Delette stood where he was in 
silence. I went to him, and helped carry him up-stairs. We 
put him in his bed. He died there.”’ 

Brother Albert stopped. He had told the story, dialogue 
and all, like a machine. We did not doubt its correctness. 
The memory of Albert had passed into a proverb years 
before. 

Brother Albert raised his eyes again, and added, as if he 
had not paused, ““He was ashamed to hold his head up. He 
might well be.” 

A strange, excited voice rose from the other end of the 
room. I looked and saw that it was Edouard who spoke. 
He had half arisen from his chair and scowled at Albert, 
throwing out his words with the tremulous haste of a young 
man first addressing an audience: 

“Why should he be ashamed? Was he not a good man? 
Was the blame of his bad niece’s acts his? From the story, 
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she was well used and had no excuse. It is he who is to be 
pitied, not blamed!”’ ° 

The Brother Director smiled benignly at the young 
enthusiast. “‘Brother Edouard is right,” he said. “Poor 
Martin was to be compassioned. None the less, my heart 
is touched for the girl. In Banin’s trial it appeared 
that he maltreated her, and forced her to do what she 
did by blows. They were really married. Her neighbors 
gave Ren¢e a name for gentleness and a good heart. 
Poor thing!’ 

‘And she never was found?” asked Abonus, eagerly. He 
spoke very rarely. He looked now at me as he spoke, and 
there was a strange, ungodly glitter in his eyes which made 
me shudder involuntarily. 

“‘Never,”’ replied the Director, “‘although there is a reward, 
5000 francs, offered for her recovery. Miserable child, who 
can tell what depths of suffering she may be in this mo- 
ment?” 

‘It would be remarkable if she should be found now, after 
all this time,” said Abonus, sharply. His wicked, squinting 
old eyes were still fastened upon me. This time, as by a 
flash of eternal knowledge, I read their meaning, and felt 
the ground slipping from under me. 

I shall never forget the night that followed. I made no 
pretence of going to bed. Edouard’s little dormitory was 
in another part of the house. I went once to see him, but 
dared not knock, since Abonus was stirring about just across 
the hall, in his own den. I scratched on a piece of paper 
“Fly!” in the dark, and pushed it under the door. Then I 
returned to walk my chamber, chafing like a wild beast. Ah, 
that night, that night! 

With the first cock crow in the village below, long before 
the bell, I left my room. I wanted air to breathe. I passed 
Abonus on the broad stairway. He strode up with un- 
wonted vigor, bearing a heavy cauldron of water as if it 
had been straw. His gown was tumbled and dusty; his 
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greasy rabat hung awry about his neck. I had it in my head 
to speak with him, but could not. So the early hours, with 
devotions which I went through in a dream, wore on in 
horrible suspense, and breakfast came. 

We sat at the long table, five on a side, the Director— 
looking red-eyed and weary from the evening’s unaccustomed 
dissipation—sitting at the head. Below us stood Brother 
Albert, reading from Tertullian in a dry, monotonous 
chant. I recall, as I write, how I found a certain comfort 
in these splendid, sonorous Latin sentences, though I was 
conscious of not comprehending a word. I dreaded the 
moment theyshould end. Edouard sat beside me. We had not 
exchanged a word during the morning. How could I speak? 
What should I say? I was in a nervous flutter, like unto 
those who watch the final pinioning of a criminal whose 
guillotine is awaiting him. I could not keep my eyes from 
the fair face beside me, with its delicately-cut profile, made 
all the more cameo-like by its pallid whiteness. The lips 
were tightly compressed. I could see askant that the tiny 
nostrils were quivering with excitement. All else was 1m- 
passive on Edouard’s face. We two sat waiting for the axe 
to fall. 

It is as distinct as a nightmare to me. Abonus came in with 
his great server laden with victuals. He stumbled as he 
approached. He too was excited. He drew near, and stood 
behind me. I seemed to feel his breath penetrate my skull; 
and yet I was forced to answer a whispered question of 
Brother John’s with a smooth face. I saw Edouard suddenly 
reach for the milk glass in front of his plate, and hand it 
back to Abonus with the disdain of a duchess. He said, in a 
sharp, peremptory tone: 

“Take it away and cleanse it. No one but a dirty monk 
would place such a glass on the table.” 

Albert ceased his reading. Abonus did not touch the glass. 
He shuffled hastily to the side-board and deposited his 
burden. Then he came back with the same eager move- 
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ment. He placed his fists on his hips, like a fish-woman, and 
hissed, in a voice choking with concentrated rage— 

“No one but a woman would complain of it!” 

The brothers stared at each other and the two speakers in 
mute surprise. But they saw nothing in the words beyond a 
personal wrangle—though even that was such a novelty as 
to arrest instant attention. I busied myself with my plate. 
The Director assumed his harshest tone, and asked the 
cause of the altercation. Abonus leaned over and whispered 
something in his ear. I remember next a room full of 
confusion, a babel of conflicting voices, and a whirling 
glimpse of uniforms. Then I fainted. 

When I revived I was in my own room, stretched upon my 
pallet. I looked around in a dazed way and saw the Brother 
Director and a young gendarme by the closed door. Some- 
thing black and irregular in the outline of the bed at my side 
attracted my eyes. I saw that it was Edouard’s head buried 
in the drapery. As in a dream I laid my numb hand upon 
those crisp curls. I was an old man, she a weak, wretched 
girl. She raised her face at my touch, and burned in my 
brain a vision of stricken agony, of horrible soul-pain, 
which we liken, for want of a better simile, to the anguish 
in the eyes of a dying doe. Her lips moved; she said 
something, I know not what. Then she went, and I 
was left alone with Elysee. His words—broken, stumbling 
words—I remember: 

“She asked to see you, Sebastian, my friend. I could not 
refuse. Her papers were forged. She did come from Algiers, 
where her uncle is a Capuchin. I do not ask, I do not wish 
to know how much you know of this. Before my Redeemer, 
I feel nothing but pity for the poor lamb. Lie’ still, my 
friend; try to sleep. We are both older men than we were 
yesterday.” 

There is little else to tell. Only twice have reflections of 
this episode in my old life reached me in the seclusion of a 
missionary post at the foot of the Andes. I learned a few 
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weeks ago that the wretched Abonus had bought a sailor’s 
café on the Toulon wharves with his five thousand francs. 
And I know also that the heart of the Marshal-President was 
touched by the sad story of Renée, and that she left the 
prison La Salpétriére to lay herself in penitence at the foot 
of Mother Church. This is the story of my friendship. 
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S H E was stooping over the great kitchen sink, washing the 
breakfast dishes. Under fostering circumstances, her slender- 
ness of build might have resulted in delicacy or daintiness; 
now the harmony between strength and task had been 
repeatedly broken, and the result was ugliness. Her finger 
joints and wrist bones were knotty and out of proportion, 
elbows, which her rolled-up sleeves displayed, were pointed 
and knobby, her shoulders bent, her feet spread beyond 
their natural bounds—from head to foot she was a little 
discordant note. She had a pale, peaked face, her scanty 
fair hair was strained tightly back, and twisted into a tiny 
knot, and her expression was at once passive and eager. 

There came a ringing knock at the kitchen door, and a face 
of another description, large, strong-featured, and assured, 
peered out of the pantry, which was over against the sink. 

“Who is it, Sally?” 

“I don’ know, Mis’ King.” 

“‘Well, go the door, can’t you, an’ not stan’ thar gapin’. | 
can’t; my hands are in the butter.”’ 

Sally shook the dish-water off her red, sodden fingers, and 
shuffled to the door. 

A tall man with a scraggy sandy moustache stood there. 
He had some scales in his hand. 

‘““Good-mornin’, marm,” he said. ‘“‘Hev you got any rags?” 

““T’ll see,” said the girl. Then she went over to the pantry, 
and whispered to her mistress that it was the tin-peddler. 
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“Botheration!” cried Mrs. King impatiently; ‘“‘why 
couldn’t he hev come another day? Here I am right in the 
midst of butter, an’ I’ve got lots of rags, an’ I’ve got to hev 
some new milk-pails right away.” 

All of this reached the ears of the tiri-peddler, but he 
merely stood waiting, the corners of his large mouth curving 
up good-naturedly, and scrutinised with pleasant blue eyes 
the belongings of the kitchen, and especially the slight, 
slouching figure at the sink, to which Sally had returned. 

“I s’pose,”’ said Mrs. King, approaching the peddler at 
length, with decision thinly veiled by doubt, “‘that I shall 
hev to trade with you, though I don’ know how to stop this 
mornin’, for I’m right in the midst of butter-making. I wish 
you’d ’a happened along some other day.” 

““Wa’al,” replied the peddler, laughing, “‘an’ so I would, 
marm, ef I’d only known. But I don’t see jest how I could 
hev, unless you’d ’a’ pasted it up on the fences, or had it put 
in the newspaper, or mebbe in the almanac.” 

He lounged smilingly against the door-casing, jingling’ his 
scales and waiting for the woman to make up her mind. 

She smiled unwillingly, with knitted brows. 

‘“Well,”’ said she, ‘‘of course you ain’t to blame. I guess [ll 
go an’ pick up my rags, up in the garret. There’s quite a lot 
of ’em, an’ it'll take some time. I don’t know as you'll want 
to wait.” 

“Lor’, I don’t keer,”” answered the peddler. “I’d jest as 
soon rest a leetle as not. It’s a powerful hot mornin’ for this 
time o’ year, an’ I’ve got all the day afore me.” 

He came in and seated himself, with a loose-jointed sprawl, 
on a chair near the door. 

After Mrs. King had gone out, he sat a few minutes eyeing 
the girl at the sink intently. She kept steadily on with her 
work, though there was a little embarrassment and un- 
certainty in her face. 

“Would it be too much trouble ef I should ask you to give 
me a tumbler of water, miss?”’ 
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She filled one of her hot, newly-washed glasses with water 
from a pail standing on a shelf at one end of the sink, and 
brought it over to him. “It’s cold,” she said. “I drawed it 
myself jest a few minutes ago, or I’d get some right out of the 
well for you.” 

“This is all right, an’ thanky kindly, miss; it’s proper good 
water.” 

He drained the glass, and carried it back to her at the sink, 
where she had returned. She did not seem to dare absent 
herself from her dish-washing task an instant. 

He set the empty glass down beside the pail; then he caught 
hold of the girl by her slender shoulders and faced her 
round towards him. She turned pale, and gave a smothered 
scream. 

“Thar! thar! don’t you go to being afeard of me,” said the 
peddler. “I wouldn’t hurt you for the whole world. I jest 
want to take a squar look at you. You’re the worst-off- 
lookin’ little cretur I ever set my eyes on.” 

She looked up at him pitifully, still only half reassured. 
There were inflamed circles around her dilated blue eyes. 

*“You’ve been cryin’, ain’t you?” 

The girl nodded meekly. ‘‘Please let me go,” she said. 

“Yes, Pll let you go; but I’m a-goin’ to ask you a few 
questions first, an’ I want you to answer ’em, for [ll be 
hanged ef I ever see—— Ain’t she good to you?”—indicat- 
ing Mrs. King with a wave of his hand towards the door 
through which she had departed. 

‘Yes, she’s good enough, I guess.” 

“Don’t ever scold you, hey?”’ 

“I don’ know; I guess so, sometimes.” 

“Did this mornin’, didn’t she?” 

“A little. I was kinder behind with the work.” 

“Keeps you workin’ pretty stiddy, don’t she?” 

“‘Yes; thar’s consider’ble to do this time o” year.” 

“Cookin’ for hired men, I s’pose, and butter an’ milk?” 

“Ves,?? 
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‘*How long hev you been livin’ here?” 

“She took me when I was little.” 

“Do you do anything besides work?—go round like other 
gals?——hev any good times?” 

“Sometimes.” She said it doubtfully, as if casting about 
in her mind for reminiscences to prove the truth of it. 

““Git good wages?” 

“A dollar ‘a week sence I was eighteen. I worked for my 
board an’ close afore.” 

“Got any folks?” 

“I guess I’ve got some brothers and sisters somewhar. I 
don’ know jest whar. Two of ’em went West, an’ one is 
merried somewhar in York State. We was scattered when 
father died. Thar was ten of us, an’ we was awful poor. Mis’ 
King took me. I was the youngest; ’bout four, they said I 
was. J ’ain’t never known any folks but Mis’ King.” 

The peddler walked up and down the kitchen floor twice; 
Sally kept on with her dishes; then he came back to her. ° 

‘Look a-here,” he said; “leave your dish-washin’ alone a 
minute. I want you to give me a good look in the face, an’ 
tell me what you think of me.” 

She looked up shyly in his florid, freckled face, with its high 
cheek-bones and scraggy sandy moustache; then she plunged 
her hands into the dish-tub again. 

“I don’t know,” she said bashfully. 

‘“‘Well, mebbe you do know, only you can’t put it into words. 
Now jest take a look out the window at my tin-cart thar. 
That’s all my own, a private consarn. I ain’t running for no 
company. I owns the cart an’ horse, an’ disposes of the rags, 
an’ sells the tin, all on my own hook. An’ I’m a-doin’ pretty 
well at it; I’m a-layin’ up a leetle money. I ain’t got no 
family. Now this was what I was a-comin’ at: s’pose you 
should jest leave the dishes, an’ the scoldin’ woman, an’ the 
butter an’ everythin’, an’ go a-ridin’ off with me on my tin- 
cart. I wouldn’t know you, an’ she wouldn’t know you, an’ 
you wouldn’t know yourself, in a week. You wouldn’t hev a 
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bit of work to do, but jest set up thar like a queen, a-ridin’ 
and seein’ the country. For that’s the way we'd live, you 
know. I wouldn’t hev you keepin’ house an’ slavin’. 
We'd stop along the road for vittles, and bring up at 
taverns nights. What d’ye say to it?”’ 

She stopped her dish-washing now, and _ stood staring at 
him, her lips slightly parted and her cheeks flushed. 

“I know I ain’t much in the way of looks,” the peddler 
went on, “‘an’ I’m older than you—I’m near forty—an’ I’ve 
been merried afore. I don’t s’pose you kin take a likin’ to me 
right off, but you might arter a while. An’ I’d take keer of 
you, you poor leetle thing. An’ I don’t b’lieve you know 
anything about how nice it is to be taken keer of, an’ hev 
the hard, rough things kep’ off by somebody that likes yer.” 

Still she said nothing, but stood staring at him. 

“You ain’t got no beau, hev you?” asked the peddler, as a 
sudden thought struck him. 

‘“‘No.”’ She shook her head, and her cheeks flushed redder. 

“Well, what do you say to goin’ with me? You'll hev to 
hurry up an’ make up your mind, or the old lady’ll be back.” 

The girl was almost foolishly ignorant of the world, but her 
instincts were as brave and innocent as an angel’s. Tainted 
with the shiftless weariness and phlegm of her parents, in 
one direction she was vigorous enough. 

Whether it was by the grace of God, or an inheritance from 
some far-off Puritan ancestor, the fire in whose-vveins had not 
burned low, she could see, if she saw nothing else, the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong with awful plainness. 
Nobody had ever called her anything but a good girl. It was 
said with a disparagement, may be, but it was always “a 
good girl.” 

She looked up at the man before her, her cheeks burning 
painfully hot, her eyes at once drooping and searching. ““I— 
don’t know jest—how you mean,” she stammered. “I 
wouldn’t go with the king—if—it wasn’t to—go honest——”’ 

The peddler’s face flushed as red as hers. ‘‘Now, look a- 
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here, little un,” he said, ‘‘you jest listen, an’ it’s God’s own 
truth; ef I hadn’t ’a’ meant all right I wouldn’t ’a’ come to 
you, but to some other gal, hansumer, an’ pearter, an’—but, 
O Lord! I ain’t that kind, anyway. What I want is to merry 
you honest, an’ take keer of you, an’ git that look off your 
face. I know it’s awful sudden, an’ it’s askin’ a good deal of 
a gal to trust so much in a fellow she never set eyes on afore. 
Ef you can’t do it, P’ll never blame you; but ef you kin, well, 
I don’t b’lieve you'll ever be sorry. Most folks would think 
I was a fool, too, an’ mebbe I am, but I wanted to take keer 
on you the minute I set eyes on you; an’ afore I know it the 
wantin’ to take keer on you will be growin’ into lovin’ you. 
Now you hurry and make up your mind, or she will be back.” 

Sally had little imagination and a loving nature. In her 
heart, as in all girls’ hearts, the shy, secret longing for a lover 
had strengthened with her growth, but she had never 
dreamed definitely of one. Now she surveyed the homely, 
scrawny, good-natured visage before her, and it filled well 
enough the longing nature had placed in her helpless heart. 
His appearance dispelled no previous illusion, for previous 
illusion there had been none. No one had ever spoken to her 
in this way. Rough and precipitate though it was, it was 
skilful wooing; for it made its sincerity felt, and a girl more 
sophisticated than this one could not have listened to it 
wholly untouched. 

The erratic nature of the whole proceeding did not dismay 
her. She had no conscience for conventionalities; she was 
too simple; hers only provided for pure right and wrong. 
Strange to say, the possible injury she would do her mistress 
by leaving her in this way did not occur to her till afterwards. 
Now she looked at her lover, and began to believe in him, 
and as soon as she began to believe in him—poor, unattrac- 
tive, ignorant little thing that she was!—she began to love 
just like other girls. All over her crimson face flashed the 
signs of yielding. The peddler saw and understood them. 

“You will—won’t you, little un?” he cried. Then, as her 
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eyes drooped more before his, and her mouth quivered 
between a sob and a smile, he took a step forward and 
stretched out his arms towards her. Then he stepped back, 
and his arms fell. 

“No,” he cried, ‘I won’t; I’d like to give you a hug, but I 
won’t; I won’t so much as touch that little lean hand of 
yours till you’re my wife. You shall see I mean honest. But 
come along now, little un, or she will be back. I declar’ ef I 
don’t more’n half believe she’s fell in a fit, or she’d ha’ been 
back afore now. Come now, dear, be spry!”’ 

““Now?”’ said Sally, in turn. 

*“‘Now! why, of course now: what’s the use of waitin’? 
Mebbe you want to make some weddin’ cake, but I reckon 
we'd better buy some over in Derby, for it might put the old 
lady out;” and the peddler chuckled. “‘Why, I’m jest a- 
goin’ to stow you away in that ’ere tin-cart of mine— 
there’s plenty of room, for I’ve been on the road a-sellin’ 
nigh a week. An’ then I’m a-goin’ to drive out of this yard, 
arter I’ve traded with your missis, as innocent as the very 
innocentest lamb you ever see, an’ I’m a-going to drive along 
a piece till it’s safe; an’ then you’re a-goin’ to git out an’ set 
up on the seat alongside of me, an’ we’re goin’ to keep on till 
we git to Derby, an’ then we'll git merried, jest as soon as we 
kin find a minister as Wants to airn a ten-dollar bill.” 

“But,” gasped Sally, “‘she’ll ask whar I am.” 

**T'll fix that. You lay there in the cart an’ hear what I say. 
Lor’, I’d jest as soon tell her to her face, myself, what we 
was goin’ to do, an’ set you right up on the seat aside of me, 
afore her eyes; but she’d talk hard, most likely, an’ you 
look scared enough now, an’ you’d cry, an’ your eyes would 
git redder; an’ she might sass you so you’d be ready to back 
out, too. Women kin say hard things to other women, an’ 
they ain’t likely to understan’ any woman but themselves 
trustin’ a man overmuch. I reckon this is the best way.”’ He 
went towards the door, and motioned her to come. 

“But I want my bonnet.” 
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‘Never mind the bunnit; I'll buy you one in Derby.” 

“But I don’t want to ride into Derby bare-headed,”’ said 
Sally, almost crying. 

“Well, I don’t know as you do, little un, that’s a fact; but 
hurry an’ git the bunnit, or she will be here. I thought I 
heard her a minute ago.” 

*““Thar’s a leetle money I’ve saved, too.” 

“Well, git that; we don’t want to make the old lady vallyble 
presents, an’ you kin buy yourself sugar-plums with it. But 
be spry.” 

She gave him one more scared glance, and hastened out 
of the room, her limp calico accommodating itself to every 
ungraceful hitch of her thin limbs and sharp hips. 

“T’ll git her a gown with puckers in the back,’’ mused the 
peddler, gazing after her. Then he hastened out to his tin 
cart, and arranged a vacant space in the body of it. He had 
a greatcoat, which he spread over the floor. 

“Thar, little un, let me put you right in,” he whispered, 
when Sally emerged, her bonnet on, a figured green delaine 
shawl over her shoulders, and her little hoard in an old 
stocking dangling from her hand. 

She turned round and faced him once more, her eyes like a 
child’s peering into a dark room. “‘You mean honest?” 

“Before God I do, little un. Now git in quick, for she zs 
comin’!”’ 

He had to lift her in, for her poor little limbs were too weak 
to support her. They were not a moment too soon, for Mrs. 
King stood in the kitchen door a second later. 

*“Here! you ain’t goin’, air you?”’ she called out. 

*““No, marm; I jest stepped out to look arter my hoss; he was 
a trifle uneasy with the flies, an’ thar was a yaller wasp 
buzzin’ round.” And the peddler stepped up to the door 
with an open and artless visage. 

“Well, I didn’t know but you’d git tired waitin’. You 
spoke so about not bein’ in a hurry that I stopped to pick 
my white rags out from the colored ones. I knew they’d 
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bring more ef I did. I’d been meanin’ to hev ’em all sorted 
out afore a peddler come along. I thought I’d hev Sally 
pick ’em over last week, but she was sick Why, whar is 
Sally?” ) 

‘Wh o?”? . ~ 

“‘Sally—the girl that was washin’ dishes when yeu come— 
she went to the door.” 

“Oh, the gal! I b’lieve I saw her go out the dane a minute 
afore I went out to see to my hoss.”’ 

“Well, I'll call her, for she’ll never git the dishes done, I 
guess, an’ then we'll see about the rags.”’ 

Mrs. King strode towards the door, but the peddler 
stopped her. 

*““Now marm, ef you please,” said he, “I’d a leetle rayther 
you’d attend to business first, and call Sally arterwards, ef it’s 
jest the same to you, for I’m gittin’ in a leetle of a hurry, and 
don’t feel as ef I could afford to wait much longer.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. King reluctantly, “I don’t suppose I 
orter ask you to, but I do hev such discouragin’ times with 
help. I declare it don’t seem to me as ef Sally ever would git 
them dishes done.” 

‘“Wa/’al, it don’t seem to me, from what I’ve seen, that she 
ever will, either,” said the peddler, as he gathered up Mrs. 
King’s rag-bags and started for the cart. 

“Anybody wouldn’t need to watch her for more’n two 
minutes to see how slow she was,” assented Mrs. King, 
following. “‘She’s a girl I took when she was a baby to bring 
up, an’ I’ve wished more’n fifty times I hadn’t. She’s a good 
girl enough, but she’s awful slow—no snap in her. How 
much is them milk-pans?”’ 

Mrs. King was reputedly a sharp woman at a bargain. To 
trade with her was ordinarily a long job for any peddler, but 
to-day it was shortened through skilful management. The 
tin-man came down with astonishing alacrity from his first 
price, at the merest suggestion from his customer, ‘and, in a 
much shorter time than usual, she bustled into the house, 
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her arms full of pans, and the radiant and triumphant con- 
viction of a good bargain in her face. 

The peddler whirled rapidly into his seat, and snatched up 
the lines; but even then he heard Mrs. King calling the girl 
as he rattled around the corner. 

A quarter of a mile from Mrs. King’s there was a house; a 
little beyond, the road ran through a considerable stretch of 
woods. This was a very thinly settled neighbourhood. The 
peddler drove rapidly until he reached the woods; then he 
stopped, got down, and peered into the cart. 

Sally’s white face and round eyes peered piteously back at 
him. 

“How're you gittin’ along, little un?” 

‘Oh, let me git out an’ go back!” 

‘Lor’, no, little un, you don’t want to go back now! Bless 
your heart, she’s all primed for an awful sassin’. I tell you 
what ’tis, you sha’n’t ride cooped up in thar any longer; 
you shall git out an’ set up here with me. We'll keep our 
ears pricked up, an’ ef we hear anybody comin’, I’ll stow 
you in the box under the seat afore you kin say Jack Robin- 
son, an’ thar ain’t any houses for three mile.” 

He helped the poor shivering little thing out, and lifted 
her up to the high seat. When he had seated himself beside 
her, and gathered up the lines, he looked down at her 
curiously. Her bonnet the severe taste of Mrs. King had 
regulated. It was a brown straw, trimmed with brown 
ribbon. He eyed it disapprovingly. “Ill git you a white 
bunnit, sich as brides wear, in Derby,”’ said he. 

She blushed a little at that, and glanced up at him, a little 
grateful light over her face. 

“You poor little thing!”’ said the peddler, and put out his 
hand towards her, then drew it back again. 

Derby was a town with the prestige of a city. It was the 
centre of trade for a large circle of little country towns; its 
main street was crowded on a fair day, when the roads were 
good, with any quantity of nondescript and antediluvian- 
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looking vehicles, and the owners thereof presented a wide 
variety of quaintness in person and attire. 

So this eloping pair, the tall, bony, shambling man, and 
the thin, cowed-looking girl, her scant skirts slipping too far 
below her waist-line in the back, and following the move- 
ments of her awkward heels, excited no particular attention. 

After the tin-cart had been put up in the hotel stable, and 
the two had been legally pronounced man and wife, or, 
specifically, Mr. and Mrs. Jake Russell, they proceeded on 
foot down the principal street, in which all the shops were 
congregated, in search of some amendments to the bride’s 
attire. 

If it was comparatively unnoticed, Sally was fully alive to 
the unsuitableness of her costume. She turned around, and 
followed with wistful eyes the prettily dressed girls they met. 
There was a great regret in her heart over her best gown, a 
brown delaine, with a flounce on the bottom, and a shiny 
back. She had so confidently believed in its grandeur so 
on» that now, seen by her mental vision, it hardly paled 
before these splendours of pleating and draping. It com- 
pared advantageously, in her mind, with a brown velvet suit 
whose wearer looked with amusement in her eyes at Sally’s 
forlorn figure. If she only had on her brown delaine, she 
felt that she could walk more confidently through this 
strangeness. But, nervously snatching her bonnet and her 
money, she had, in fact, heard Mrs. King’s tread on the attic 
stairs, and had not dared to stop longer to secure it. 

She knew they were out on a search for a new dress for her 
now, but she felt a sorrowful conviction that nothing could 
be found which could fully make up for the loss of her own 
beloved best gown. And then Sally was not very quick with 
her needle; she thought with dismay of the making up; the 
possibility of being aided by a dressmaker, for ready-made 
costume never entered her simple mind. 

Jake shambled loosely down the street, and. she followed 
meekly. after him, a pace or two behind. 
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At length the peddler stopped before a large establishment, 
in whose windows some ready-made ladies’ garments were 
displayed. ‘Here we air,” said he triumphantly. 

Sally stepped weakly after him up the broad steps. 

One particular dress in the window had excited the ped- 
dler’s warm admiration. It was a trifle florid in design, with 
dashes of red here and there. 

Sally eyed it a little doubtfully, when the clerk, at Jake’s. 
request, had taken it down to show them. Untutored as 
her taste was, she turned as naturally to quiet plumage as 2 
wood-pigeon. The red slashes rather alarmed her. However, 
she said nothing against her husband’s decision to purchase 
the dress. She turned pale at the price; it was nearly the 
whole of her precious store. But she took up her stocking- 
purse determinedly when Jake began examining his pocket 
book. 

“I pays for this,’ said she to the clerk, lifting up her little 
face to him with scared resolve. 

“Why, no you don’t, little un!”’ cried Jake, catching hold 
of her arm. “I’m a-goin’ to pay for it, o’ course. It’s a pity 
ef I can’t buy my own wife a dress.” 

Sally flushed all over her lean throat, but she resolutely 
held out the money. 

“No,” she said again, shaking her head obstinately, “J 
pays for it.” 

The peddler let her have her way, then, though he bit his. 
scraggy moustache with amaze and vexation as he watched 
her pay the bill, and stare with a sort of frightened wistful- 
ness after her beloved money as it disappeared in the clerk’s 
grasp. 

When they emerged from the store, the new dress under 
his arm, he burst out, ‘““What on airth made you do that, 
little un?” 

“Other folks does that way. When they gits merried they 
buys their own close, ef they kin.” 

“But it took pretty nearly all you’d got, didn’t it?” 
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**That ain’t no matter.” 

The peddler stared at her, half in consternation, half in 
admiration. 

‘‘Well,”? said he, “‘I guess you’ve got a little will o’ your 
own, arter all, little un, an’ ’m glad on’t. A woman’d orter 
hev a little will to back her sweetness; it’s all too soft an’ 
slushy otherways. But I’ll git even with you about the 
dress.”’ 

Which he proceeded to do by ushering his startled bride 
into the next dry-goods establishment, and purchasing a 
dress pattern of robin’s-egg blue silk, and a delicate white 
bonnet. Sally, however, insisted on buying a plain sun-hat 
with the remainder of her own money. She was keenly alive 
to the absurdity and peril of that airy white structure on the 
top of a tin-cart. 

The pair remained in Derby about a week; then they 
started forth on their travels, the blue silk, which a Derby 
dress-maker had made up after the prevailing mode, and 
the white bonnet, stowed away in a little new trunk in the 
body of the cart. 

The peddler, having only himself to consult as to his 
motions, struck a new route now. Sally wished to keep away 
from her late mistress’s vicinity. She had always a nervous 
dread of meeting her in some unlikely fashion. 

She wrote a curious little ill-spelled note to her, at the first 
town where they stopped after leaving Derby. Whether or 
not Mrs. King was consoled and mollified by it she never 
knew. 

Their way still lay through a thinly settled country. The 
tin-peddler found readier customers in those farmers’ 
wives who were far from stores. It was late spring. Often 
they rode for a mile or two through the lovely fresh woods 
without coming to a single house. 

The girl had never heard of Arcadia, but, all unexpressed, 
to herself, she was riding through it under gold-green 
boughs, to the sweet, broken jangling of tin-ware. 
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When they stopped to trade at the farm-houses, how 
proudly she sat, a new erectness in her slender back, and 
held her husband’s horse tightly while he talked with the 
woman of the house, with now and then a careful glance 
towards her to see if she were safe. They always contrived 
to bring up on a Sabbath-day, at some town where there 
was a place of worship. Then the blue silk and the white 
bonnet were taken reverently from their hiding-place, and 
Sally, full of happy consciousness, went to church with her 
husband in all her bridal bravery. 

These two simple pilgrims, with all the beauty and grace 
in either of them turned only towards each other, and seen 
rightly only in each other’s untutored, uncritical eyes, had 
journeyed together blissfully for about three months, when 
one afternoon Jake came out of a little country tavern, 
where they had proposed stopping for the night, with a 
pale face. Sally had been waiting on the cart outside until he 
should see if they could be accommodated. He jumped up 
beside her and took the lines. 

“We'll go on to Ware,” he said, in a dry voice; “‘it’s only 
three mile further. They’re full here.” 

Jake drove rapidly along, an awful look on his homely face, 
giving it the beauty of tragedy. 

Sally kept looking up at him with pathetic wonder, but he 
never looked at her or spoke till they reached the last stretch 
of woods before Ware village. ‘Then, just before they left the 
leafy cover, he slackened his speed a little, and threw his 
arm around her. 

‘See here, little un,” he said brokenly. ‘““You’ve—got— 
consider’ble backbone, ’ain’t you? Ef anything awful should 
happen, it wouldn’t—kill you—you’d bear up?” 

“Ef you told me to.” 

He caught at her words eagerly. “I would tell you to, 
little un—I do tell you to,” he cried. “Ef anything awful 
ever should—happen—you'll remember that I told you to 
bear up.” 
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“Yes, I'll bear up.” Then she.clung to him, trembling. 
“Oh, what is it, Jake?” 

“Never mind now, little un,” he answered; ‘‘p’rhaps 
nothin’ awful’s goin’ to happen; I didn’t say thar was. 
Chirk up an’ give us a kiss, an’ look at that ’ere sky thar, all 
pink an’ yaller.” 

He tried to be cheerful, and comfort her with joking en- 
dearments then, but the awful lines in his face stayed rigid 
and unchanged under the smiles. 

Sally, however, had not much discernment, and little of the 
sensitiveness of temperament which takes impressions of 
coming evil. She soon recovered her spirits and was un- 
usually merry, for her, the whole evening, making, out of 
the excess of her innocence and happiness, several little 
jokes, which made Jake laugh loyally, and set his stricken 
face harder the next minute. 

In the course of the evening he took out his pocket-book 
and displayed his money, and counted it jokingly. Then he 
spoke, in a careless, casual manner, of a certain sum he had 
deposited in a country bank, and how, if he were taken sick 
and needed it, Sally could draw it out as well as he. Then 
he spoke of the value of his stock-in-trade and horse and cart. 
When they went to bed that night hehad told his wife, without 
her suspecting he was telling her, all about his affairs. 

She fell asleep as easily as a child. Jake lay rigid and 
motionless till he had listened an hour to her regular breath- 
ing. Then he rose softly, lighted a candle, which he shaded 
from her face, and sat down at a little table with a pen and 
paper. He wrote painfully, with cramped muscles, his head 
bent on one side, following every movement of his pen, yet 
with a confident steadiness which seemed to show that all the 
subject-matter had been learned by heart beforehand. Then 
he folded the paper carefully around a little book which he 
took from his pocket, and approached the bed, keeping his 
face turned away from his sleeping wife. He laid the little 
package on his vacant pillow, still keeping his face aside. 
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Then he got into his clothes quickly, his head turned per- 
sistently from the bed, and opened the door softly, and went 
out, never once looking back. 

When Sally awoke the next morning she found her husband 
gone, and the little package on the pillow. She opened it, 
more curious than frightened. There was a note folded 
around a bank-book. Sally spelled out the note laboriously, 
with whitening lips and dilating eyes. It was a singular 
composition, its deep feeling pricking through its illiterate 
stiffness. 


“Dear Wire,—I’ve got to go and leve you. It’s the only 
way. Ef I kin ever come back, I will. I told you *bout my 
bizness last night. You’d better drive the cart to Derby to 
that Mister Arms I told you *bout, an’ he’ll help you sell it 
an’ the hoss. Tell him your husband had to go away, an’ left 
them orders. I’ve left you my bank-book, so you can git the 
money out of the bank the way I told you, an’ my watch an’ 
pocket-book is under the pillow. I left you all the money, 
cept what little I couldn’t git along without. You’d better 
git boarded somewhar in Derby. You'll have enough money 
to keep you awhile, an’ I’ll send you some more when thet’s 
gone, ef I hev to work my fingers to the bone. Don’t ye go 
to worryin’ an’ workin’ hard. An’ bear up. Don’t forgit 
thet you promised me to bear up. When you gits to feelin’ 
awful bad, an’ you will, jest say it over to yourself—‘He 
told me to bear up, an’ I said as I would bear up.’ *Scuse 
poor writin’ an’ a bad pen. 

“Yours till death, 

: JAKE Russet.” 


When Sally had read the letter quite through, she sat still 
a few minutes on the edge of the bed, her lean, round- 
shouldered figure showing painfully through her clinging 
night-dress, her eyes staring straight before her. 

Then she rose, dressed herself, put the bank-book, with 
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the letter folded around it, and her husband’s pocket-book, 
in her bosom, and went downstairs quietly. Just before she 
went out her room door she paused with her hand on the 
latch, and muttered to herself, “‘He told me to bear up, an’ I 
said as I would bear up.” 

She sought the landlord to pay her bill, and found that it 
was already paid, and that her recreant husband had 
smoothed over matters in one direction for her by telling the 
landlord that he was called away on urgent business, and 
that his wife was to take the tin-cart next morning, and meet 
him at a certain point. 

So she drove away on her tin-cart in solitary state without 
exciting any of the wondering comments which would have 
been agony to her. 

When she gathered up the lines and went rattling down the 
country road, if ever there was a zealous disciple of a new 
religion, she was one. Her prophet was her raw-boned 
peddler husband, and her creed and whole confession of 
faith his parting words to her. 

She did not take the road to Derby; she had made up her 
mind about that as she sat on the edge of the bed after 
reading the letter. She drove straight along the originally 
prescribed route, stopping at the farm-houses, taking rags 
and selling tin, just as she had seen her husband do. There 
were much astonishment and many curious questions among 
her customers. A woman running a tin-cart was an unprece- 
dented spectacle, but she explained matters, with meek 
dignity, to all who questioned her. Her husband had gone 
away, and she was to attend to his customers until he should 
return. She could not always quite allay the suspicion-that 
there must needs be something wrong, but she managed the 
trading satisfactorily, and gave good bargains, and so went 
on her way unmolested. But not a farmyard did she enter 
or leave without the words sounding in her beating little 
heart like a strong, encouraging chant, “He told me to 
bear up, an’ I said as I would bear up.” 
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When her stock ran low, she drove to Derby to replenish it. 
Here she had opposition from the dealers, but her almost 
abnormal persistence overcame it. 

She showed Jake’s letter to Mr. Arms, the tin-dealer with 
whom she traded, and he urged her to take up with the 
advice in it, promising her a good bargain; but she was 
resolute. 

Soon she found that she was doing as well as her husband 
had done, if not better. Her customers, after they had grown 
used to the novelty of a tin-woman, instead of a tin-man, 
liked her. In addition to the regular stock, she carried vari- 
ous little notions needed frequently by housewives, such as 
pins, needles, thread, etc. 

She oftener stayed at a farmhouse overnight than a tavern, 
and frequently stopped over at one a few days in severe 
weather. 

After her trip to Derby she always carried a little pistol, 
probably more to guard Jake’s watch and property than 
herself. 

Whatever money she did not absolutely require for current 
expenses went to swell Jake’s little hoard in the Derby 
bank. During the three years she kept up her lonely travel- 
ling, little remittances came directed to her from time to 
time, in the care of Mr. Arms. When one came, Sally cried 
pitifully, and put it into the bank with the rest. 

She never gave up expecting her husband. She never woke 
up one morning without the hope in her heart that he would 
come that day. Every golden dawn showed a fair possibility 
to her, and so did every red sunset. She scanned every 
distant, approaching figure in the sweet country roads with 
the half conviction in her heart that it was he, and when 
nearness dispelled the illusion, her heart bounded bravely 
back from its momentary sinking, and she looked ahead for 
another traveller. 

Still he did not come for three years from the spring he went 
away. Except through the money remittances, which gave 
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no clue but the New York postmark on the envelope, she 
had not heard from him. 

One June afternoon she, a poor lonely pilgrim, now without 
her beloved swain, driving through her old Arcadian soli- 
tudes, whose enchanted meaning was lost to her, heard a 
voice from behind calling to her, above the jangling of tin, 
“Sally! Sally! Sally!’ 

She turned, and there he was, running after her. She 
turned her head quickly, and, stopping the horse, sat per- 
fectly still, her breath almost gone with suspense. She did 
not dare look again for fear she had not seen aright. 

The hurrying steps came nearer and nearer; she looked 
when they came abreast the cart. It was he. It always 
seemed to her that she would have died if it had not been, 
that time. 

“‘Jake! Jake!” 

“O Sally!” 

He was up on the seat before she could breathe again, and 
his arms around her. 

*‘Jake, I did—bear up—lI did.” 

“IT know you did, little un. Mr. Arms told me all about 
it. O you dear little un, you poor little un, a-drivin’ round 
on this cart all alone!” 

Jake laid his cheek against Sally’s and sobbed. 

“Don’t cry, Jake. I’ve airned money, I hev, an’ it’s in the 
bank for you.” 

“O you blessed little un! Sally, they said hard things *bout 
me to you in Derby, didn’t they?” 

She started violently at that. There was one thing which 
had been said to her in Derby, and the memory of it had been 
a repressed terror ever since. 

“Yes: they said as how you'd run off with—another 
woman.’ 

“What did you say?” 

“I didn’t believe it.” 

“TI did, Sally.” 
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' “Well, you’ve come back.” 

“‘Afore I merried you I’d been merried afore. By all that’s 
good an’ great, little un, I thought my wife was dead. Her 
folks said she was. When I come home from peddlin’ one 
time, she was gone, an’ they said she was off on a visit. I 
found out in a few weeks she’d run off with another fellow. 
I went off peddlin’ agin without carin’ much what become 
of me. *Bout a year arterwards I saw her death in a paper, 
an’ I wrote to her folks an’ they said ’twas true. They 
were a bad lot, the whole of em. I got took in. But she had 
a mighty pretty face, an’ a tongue like honey, an’ I s’pose 
I was green. Three year ago, when I went into that ’ere 
tavern in Grover, that she was in the kitchin a-cookin’. The 
fellow she run off with had left her, an’ she’d been trying to 
hunt me up. She was awful poor, an’ had come across this 
place an’ took it. She was allers a good cook, an’ she suited 
the customers fust-rate. I guess they liked to see her pretty 
face ’round too, confound her! 

“Well, little un, she knew me right off, an’ hung on to me, 
an’ cried, an’ begged me to forgive her; and when she spied 
you a-settin’ thar on the cart, she tore. I hed to hold her to 
keep her from goin’ out an’ tellin’ you the whole story. I 
thought you’d die ef she did. I didn’t know then how you 
could bear up, little un. Ff you ’ain’t got backbone!” 

“Jake, I did bear up.” 

“I know you did, you blessed little cretur. Well, she said ef 
I didn’t leave you, an’ go with her, she’d expose me. As 
soon as she found she’d got the weapons in her own hands, 
an’ could hev me up for bigamy, she didn’t cry so much, 
an’ wa’n’t quite so humble. 

“Well, little un, then I run off an’ left you. I couldn’t stay 
with you ef you wa’n’t my wife, an’ *twas all the way to stop 
her tongue. I met her that night, an’ we went to New York. 
I got lodgin’s for her; then I went to work in a box factory, 
an’ supported her. I never went nigh her from one week’s 
end to the other; I couldn’t do it without hevin’ murder in 
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my heart; but I kep’ her in money. Every scrap I could 
save I sent to you, but I used to lay awake nights, worryin’ 
for fear you’d want things. Well, it’s all over. She died a 
month ago, an’ I saw her buried.” 

**I knowed she was dead when you begun to tell about her, 
because you’d come.” 

“Yes, she’s dead this time, an’ I’m glad. Don’t you look 
scared, little un. I hope the Lord’ll forgive me, but I’m glad. 
She was a bad un, you know, Sally.” 

“*Was she sorry?” 

‘I don’ know, little un.” 

Sally’s head was resting peacefully on Jake’s shoulder; 
golden flecks of light sifted down on them through the 
rustling maple and locust boughs; the horse, with bent head, 
was cropping the tender young grass at the side of the road. 

*‘Now we'll start up the horse, an’ go to Derby an’ git 
merried over agin, Sally.” 

She raised her head suddenly, and looked up at him with 
eager eyes. 

“‘Jake.”” 

“Well, little un?” 

“O Jake, my blue silk dress an’ the white bonnet is in the 
trunk in the cart jest the same, an’ I can git ’em out, an’ put 
?em on under the trees thar, an’ wear ’em to be married in!” 


O. HENRY 
(1862-1914) 


(I) 
THE TALE OF A TAINTED TENNER 


M oneEY talks. But you may think that the conversation 
of a little old ten-dollar bill in New York would be nothing 
more than a whisper. Oh, very well! Pass up this sotio voce 
autobiography of an X if you like. If you are one of the kind 
that prefers to listen to John D.’s cheque-book roar at you 
through a megaphone as it passes by, all right. But don’t 
forget that small change can say a word to the point now 
and then. The next time you tip your grocer’s clerk a silver 
quarter to give you extra weight of his boss’s goods read the 
four words above the lady’s head. How are they for 
repartee? 

I am a ten-dollar Treasury note, series of 1901. You may 
have seen one in a friend’s hand. On my face, in the centre, 
is a picture of the bison Americanus, miscalled a buffalo by 
fifty or sixty millions of Americans. The heads of Capt. 
Lewis and Capt. Clark adorn the ends. On my back is the 
sraceful figure of Liberty, or Ceres, or Maxine Elliott 
standing in the centre of the stage on a conservatory plant. 
My references is—or are—Section 3,588, Revised Statutes. 
Ten cold, hard dollars—I don’t say whether silver, gold, 
lead or iron—Uncle Sam will hand you over his counter 
if you want to cash me in. 

I beg you will excuse any conversational breaks that I 
make—thanks, I knew you would—got that sneaking little 
respect and agreeable feeling toward even an X, haven't 
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you? You see, ‘a tainted bill doesn’t haye much chance to 
acquire a correct form of expression. I never knew a really 
cultured and educated person that could afford to hold a 
ten-spot any longer than it would take to do an Arthur 
Duffy to the nearest That’s All! sign or delicatessen store. 

For a six-year-old, I’ve had a lively and gorgeous circula- 
tion. I guess I’ve paid as many debts as the man who dies, 
I’ve been owned by a good many kinds of people. But a 
little old ragged, damp, dingy five-dollar silver certificate 
gave me a jar one day. I was next to it in the fat and bad- 
smelling purse of a butcher. 

“Hey, you Sitting Bull,”’ says I, “don’t scrouge so. Any- 
how, don’t you think it’s about time you went in on a 
customs payment and got reissued? For a series of 1899 
you're a sight.” 

“Oh, don’t get crackly just because you’re a Buffalo bill,” 
says the fiver. ““You’d be limp, too, if you’d been stuffed 
down in a thick cotton-and-lisle-thread under an elastic all 
day, and the thermometer not a degree under 85 in the 
store.”’ 

“TI never heard of a pocket-book like that,” says I. ‘‘Who 
carried you?” 

**A shopgirl,”’ says the five-spot. 

*““What’s that?” I had to ask. 

“You'll never know till their millennium comes,”’ says the 
fiver. 

Just then a two-dollar bill behind me with a George 
Washington head, spoke up to the fiver: 

“Aw, cut out yer kicks. Ain’t lisle thread good enough for 
yer? If you was under all cotton like I’ve been to-day, and 
choked up with factory dust till the lady with the cornu- 

copia on me sneezed half a dozen one you'd have some 
reason to complain.” 

That was the next day after I anvived in New York. I 
came in a $500 package of tens to a Brooklyn bank from one 
of its Pennsylvania correspondents—and I haven’t made 
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the acquaintance of any of the five and two spots’ friends’ 
pocket-books yet. Silk for mine, every time. 

I was lucky money. I kept on the move. Sometimes I 
changed hands twenty times a day. I saw the inside of 
every business; I fought for my owner’s every pleasure. It 
seemed that on Saturday nights I never missed being 
slapped down on a bar. Tens were always slapped down, 
while ones and twos were slid over to the bartenders folded. 
I got in the habit of looking for mine, and I managed to 
soak in a little straight or some spilled Martini or Man- 
hattan whenever I could. Once I got tied up in a great 
greasy roll of bills in a pushcart pedlar’s jeans. I thought I 
never would get in circulation again, for the future depart- 
ment store owner lived on eight cents’ worth of dog-meat 
and onions a day. But this pedlar got into trouble one day 
on account of having his cart too near a crossing, and I was 
rescued. I always will feel grateful to the cop that got me. 
He changed me at a cigar store near the Bowery that was 
running a crap game in the back room. So it was the 
Captain of the precinct, after all, that did me the best turn, 
when he got his. He blew me for wine the next evening in 
a Broadway restaurant; and I really felt as glad to get back 
again as an Astor does when he sees the lights of Charing 
Cross. 

A tainted ten certainly does get action on Broadway. I 
was alimony once, and got folded in a little dogskin purse 
among a lot of dimes. They were bragging about the busy 
times there were in Ossining whenever three girls got hold 
of one of them during the ice-cream season. But it’s Slow 
Moving Vehicles Keep to the Right for the little Bok tips 
when you think of the way we bison plasters refuse to stick 
to anything during the rush lobster hour. 

The first I ever heard of tainted money was one night when 
a good thing with a Van to his name threw me over with 
some other bills to buy a stack of blues. 

About midnight a big, easy-going man with a fat face like 
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a monk’s and the eye of a janitor with his wages raised took 
me and a lot of other notes and rolled us into what is termed 
a ‘“‘wad”’ among the money tainters. : 

‘‘Ticket me for five hundred,” said he to the banker, ‘‘and 
look out for everything, Charlie. I’m going out for a stroll 
in the glen before the moonlight fades from the brow of the 
cliff. If anybody finds the roof in their way there’s $60,000 
wrapped in a comic supplement in the upper left-hand 
corner of the safe. Be bold; everywhere be bold, but be not 
bowled over. ’Night.”’ 

I found myself between'two $20 gold certificates. One of 
?em says to me: 

“Well, old shorthorn, you’re in luck to-night. You'll see 
something of life. Old Jack’s going to make the Tender loin 
look like a Hamburg steak.” 

“Explain,” says I. ‘I’m used to joints, but I don’t care for 
filet mignon with the kind of sauce you serve.” 

“°Xcuse me,’”’ said the twenty. ‘‘Old Jack is the proprietor 
of this gambling house. He’s going on a whiz to-night 
because he offered $50,000 to a church and it refused to 
accept it because they said his money was tainted.” 

“What is a church?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I forgot,” says the twenty, “that I was talking to a 
tenner.°Of course you don’t know. You’re too much to 
put into the contribution basket, and not enough to buy 
anything at a bazaar. A church is—a large building in 
which penwipers and tidies are sold at $20 each.” 

I don’t care much about chinning with gold certificates. 
There’s a streak of yellow in ’em. All is not gold that’s 
quitters. 

Old Jack certainly was a gilt-edged sport. When it came 
his time to loosen up he never referred the waiter to an 
actuary. 

By and by it got around that he was smiting the rock in 
the wilderness; and all along Broadway things with cold 
noses and hot gullets fell in on our trail. The third Jungle 
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Book was there waiting for somebody to put covers on it. 
Old Jack’s money may have had a taint to it, but all the 
same he had orders for his Camembert piling up on him 
every minute. First his friends rallied round him; and then 
the fellows that his friends knew by sight; and then a few 
of his enemies buried the hatchet; and finally he was buying 
souvenirs for so many Neapolitan fishermaidens and butter- 
fly octettes that the head waiters were ’phoning all over 
town for Julian Mitchell to please come around and get 
them into some kind of order. 

At last we floated into an uptown café that I knew by heart. 
When the hod-carriers’ union in jackets and aprons saw 
us coming the chief goal-kicker called out: “‘Six—eleven— 
forty-two—nineteen—twelve”’ to his men, and they put on 
nose guards till it was clear whether we meant Port Arthur 
or Portsmouth. But Old Jack wasn’t working for the furni- 
ture and glass factories that night. He sat down quiet and 
sang “‘Ramble”’ in a half-hearted way. His feelings had 
been hurt, so the twenty told me, because his offer to the 
church had been refused. 

But the wassail went on; and Brady himself couldn’t have 
hammered the thirst mob into a better imitation of the real 
penchant for the stuff that you screw out of a bottle with a 
napkin. 

Old Jack paid the twenty above me for a round, leaving 
me on the outside of his roll. He laid the roll on the table 
and sent for the proprietor. 

*“Mike,”’ says he, ““here’s money that the good people have 
refused. Will it buy of your wares in the name of the devil? 
They say it’s tainted.” 

“Tt will,” says Mike, ‘‘and I’ll put it in the drawer next to 
the bills that was paid to the parson’s daughter for kisses 
at the church fair to build a new parsonage for the parson’s 
daughter to live in.” 

At one o*’clock when the hod-carriers were making ready 
to close up the front and keep the inside open, a woman slips 
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in the door of the restaurant and comes up to Old Jack’s 
table. You’ve seen the kind—black shawl, creepy hair, 
ragged skirt, white face, eyes a cross between Gabriel’s and 
a sick kitten’s—the kind of woman that’s always on the look- 
out for an automobile or the mendicancy squad—and she 
stands there without a word and looks at the money. 

Old Jack gets up, peels me off the roll and hands me to 
her with a bow. 

‘“‘Madam,”’ says he, just like actors I’ve heard, “here is a 
tainted bill. Iam a gambler. This bill came to me to-night 
from a gentleman’s son. Where he got it I do not know. If 
you will do me the favour to accept it, it is yours.” 

The woman took me with a trembling hand. 

‘Sir,’ said she, “‘I counted thousands of this issue of bills 
into packages when they were virgin from the presses. I 
was a clerk in the Treasury Department. There was an 
official to whom I owed my position. You say they are 
tainted now. If you only knew—but I won’t say any more. 
Thank you with all my heart, sir—thank you—thank you.” 

Where do you suppose that woman carried me almost at 
a run? To a bakery. Away from Old Jack and a sizzling 
good time to a bakery. And I get changed, and she does 
a Sheridan-twenty-miles-away with a dozen rolls and a 
section of jelly cake as big as a turbine water-wheel. Of 
course I lost sight of her then, for I was snowed up in the 
bakery, wondering whether I’d get changed at the drug 
store the next day in an alum deal or paid over to the 
cement works. 

A week afterward I butted up against one of the one-dollar 
bills the baker had given the woman for change. 

“Hallo, E35039669,” says I, “‘weren’t you in the change 
for me in a bakery last Saturday night?” 

““Yep,’’ says the solitaire in his free and easy style. 

““How did the deal turn out?” I asked. 

“She blew E17051431 for milk and round steak,”’ says the 
one-spot. “She kept me till the rent man came. It was 2 
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bum room with a sick kid in it. But you ought to have seen 
him go for the bread and tincture of formaldehyde. Half- 
starved, I guess. Then she prayed some. Don’t get stuck 
up, tenner. We one-spots hear ten prayers where you hear 
one. She said something about ‘who giveth to the poor.’ 
Oh, let’s cut out the slum talk. I’m certainly tired of the 
company that keeps me. I wish I was big enough to move 
in society with you tainted bills.” 

‘Shut up,” says I; ‘‘there’s no such thing. I know the rest 
of it. There’s a ‘lendeth to the Lord’ somewhere in it. Now 
look on my back and read what you see there.” 

‘“‘This note is a legal tender at its face value for all debts 
public and private.” 

“This talk about tainted money makes me tired,” says I. 


SPRINGTIME: A LA CARTE 


I T was a day in March. 

Never, never begin a story this way when you write one. 
No opening could possibly be worse. It 1s unimaginative, 
flat, dry and likely to consist of mere wind. But in this 
instance it is allowable. For the following paragraph, which 
should have inaugurated the narrative, is too wildly extra- 
vagant and preposterous to be flaunted in the face of the 
reader without preparation. 

Sarah was crying over her bill of fare. 

Think of a New York girl shedding tears on the menu 
card! 

To account for this you will be allowed to guess that the 
lobsters were all out, or that she had sworn ice-cream off 
during Lent, or that she had ordered onions, or that she 
had just come from a Hackett matinée. And then, all these 
theories being wrong, you will please let the story proceed. 
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The gentleman who announced that the world was an 
oyster which he with his sword would open made a larger 
hit than he deserved. It is not difficult to open an oyster 
with a sword. But did you ever notice anyone try to open 
the terrestrial bivalve with a typewriter? Like to wait for 
a dozen raw opened that way? 

Sarah had managed to pry apart the shells with her un- 
handy weapon far enough to nibble a wee bit at the cold 
and clammy world within. She knew no more shorthand 
than if she had been a graduate in stenography just let slip 
upon the world by a business college. So, not being able 
to stenog, she could not enter that bright galaxy of office 
talent. She was a free-lance typewriter and canvassed for 
odd jobs of copying. 

The most brilliant and crowning feat of Sarah’s battle with 
the world was the deal she made with Schulenberg’s Home 
Restaurant. The restaurant was next door to the old red 
brick in which she hall-roomed. One evening after dining 
at Schulenberg’s 40-cent, five-course table d’héte (served as 
fast as you throw the five baseballs at the coloured gentle- 
man’s head), Sarah took away with her the bill of fare. It 
was written in an almost unreadable script, neither English 
nor German, and so arranged that if you were not careful 
you began with a toothpick and rice pudding and ended 
with soup and the day of the week. 

The next day Sarah showed Schulenberg a neat card on 
which the menu was beautifully typewritten with the 
viands temptingly marshalled under their right and proper 
heads from “hors d’ceuvre”’ to “not responsible for overcoats 
and umbrellas.” 

Schulenberg became a naturalised citizen on the spot. 
Before Sarah left him she had him willingly committed to 
an agreement. She was to furnish typewritten bills of fare 
for the twenty-one tables in the restaurant—a new bill for 
each day’s dinner, and new ones for breakfast and lunch as 
often as changes occurred in the food or as neatness required. 
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In return for this Schulenberg was to send three meals 
per diem to Sarah’s hall room by a waiter—an obsequious 
one if possible—and furnish her each afternoon with a 
pencil draft of what Fate had in store for Schulenberg’s 
customers on the morrow. 

Mutual satisfaction resulted from the agreement. Schulen- 
berg’s patrons now knew what the food they ate was called 
even if its nature sometimes puzzled them. And Sarah had 
food during a cold, dull winter, which was the main thing 
with her. 

And then the almanac lied, and said that spring had come. 
Spring comes when it comes. The frozen snows of January 
still lay like adamant in the cross-town streets. The hand- 
organs still played “In the Good Old Summertime,” with 
their December vivacity and expression. Men began to 
make thirty-day notes to buy Easter dresses.. Janitors shut 
off steam. And when these things happen one may know 
that the city is still in the clutches of winter. 

One afternoon Sarah shivered in her elegant hall bedroom; 
“house heated; scrupulously clean; conveniences; seen to 
be appreciated.’”? She had no work to do except Schulen- 
berg’s menu cards. Sarah sat in her squeaky willow rocker, 
and looked out the window. The calendar on the wall kept 
crying to her: “Springtime is here, Sarah—springtime is 
here, I tell you. Look at me, Sarah, my figures show it. 
You’ve got a neat figure yourself, Sarah—a nice spring- 
time figure—why do you look out the window so sadly?” 

Sarah’s room was at the back of the house. Looking out 
the window she could see the windowless rear brick wall of 
the box factory on the next street. But the wall was clearest 
crystal; and Sarah was looking down a grassy lane shaded 
with cherry trees and elms and bordered with raspberry 
bushes and Cherokee roses. 

Spring’s real harbingers are too subtle for the eye and ear. 
Some must have the flowering crocus, the wood-starring 
dogwood, the voice of bluebird—even so gross a reminder 
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as the farewell handshake of the retiring buckwheat and 
oyster before they can welcome the Lady in Green to their 
dull bosoms. But to old earth’s choicest kin there come 
straight, sweet messages from his newest bride, telling them 
they shall be no stepchildren unless they choose to be. 

On the previous summer Sarah had gone into the country 
and loved a farmer. 

(In writing your story never hark back thus. It is bad art, 
and cripples interest. Let it march, march.) 

Sarah stayed two weeks at Sunnybrook Farm. There she 
learned to love old Farmer Franklin’s son Walter. Farmers 
have been loved and wedded and turned out to grass in less 
time. But young Walter Franklin was a modern agricul- 
turist. He had a telephone in his cow-house, and he could 
figure up exactly what effect next year’s Canada wheat crop 
would have on potatoes planted in the dark of the moon. 

It was in this shaded and raspberried lane that Walter 
had wooed and won her. And together they had sat and 
woven a crown of dandelions for her hair. He had im- 
moderately praised the effect of the yellow blossoms against 
her brown tresses; and she had left the chaplet there, and 
walked back to the house swinging her straw sailor in her 
hands. 

They were to marry in the spring—at the very first signs 
of spring, Walter said. And Sarah came back to the city 
to pound her typewriter. 

A knock at the door dispelled Sarah’s visions of that happy 
day. A waiter had brought the rough pencil draft of the 
Home Restaurant’s next day fare in old Schulenberg’s 
angular hand. 

Sarah sat down to her typewriter and slipped a card be- 
tween the rollers. She was a nimble worker. Generally in 
an hour and a half the twenty-one menu cards were written 
and ready. 

To-day there were more changes on the bill of fare than 
usual. The soups were lighter; pork was eliminated from 
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the entres, figuring only with Russian turnips among the 
roasts. The gracious spirit of spring pervaded the entire 
menu. Lamb, that lately capered on the greening hillsides, 
was becomingly exploited with the sauce that commemorated 
its gambols. The song of the oyster, though not silenced, 
was diminuendo con amore. ‘The frying-pan seemed to be held, 
inactive, behind the beneficent bars of the broiler. The pie 
list swelled; the richer puddings had vanished; the sausage, 
with his drapery wrapped about him, barely lingered in a 
pleasant thanatopsis with the buckwheats and the sweet 
but doomed maple. 

Sarah’s fingers danced like saidpets above asummer stream. 
Down through the courses she worked, giving each item its 
position according to its length with an accurate eye. 

Just above the desserts came the list of vegetables. Carrots 
and peas, asparagus on toast, the perennial tomatoes and 
corn and succotash, lima beans, cabbage—and then 

Sarah was crying over her bill of fare. Tears from the 
depths of some divine despair rose in her heart and gathered 
to her eyes. Down went her head on the little typewriter 
stand; and the keyboard rattled a dry accompaniment te 
her moist sobs. 

For she had received no letter from Walter in two weeks, 
and the next item on the bill of fare was dandelions—dande- 
lions with some kind of egg—but bother the egg!—dande- 
lions, with whose golden blooms Walter had crowned her 
his queen of love and future bride—dandelions, the har- 
bingers of spring, her sorrow’s crown of sorrow—reminder 
of her happiest days. 

Madam, I dare you to smile until you suffer this test: Let 
the Maréchal Niel roses that Percy brought you on the 
night you gave him your heart be served as a salad with 
French dressing before your eyes at a Schulenberg table 
@’héte. Had Juliet so seen her love tokens dishonoured the 
sooner would she have sought the lethean herbs of the good, 
apothecary. 
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But what a witch is Spring! Into the great cold city of 
stone and iron a message had to be sent. There was none 
to convey it but the little hardy courier of the fields with 
his rough green coat and modest air. He is a true soldier of 
fortune, this dent-de-lion—this lion’s tooth, as the French 
chefs call him. Flowered, he will assist at love-making, 
wreathed in my lady’s nut-brown hair; young and callow 
and unblossomed, he goes into the boiling pot and delivers 
the word of his sovereign mistress. 

By and by Sarah forced back her tears. The cards must 
be written. But, still in a faint, golden glow from her 
dandeleonine dream, she fingered the typewriter keys 
absently for a little while, with her mind and heart in the 
meadow lane with her young farmer. But soon she came 
swiftly back to the rock-bound lanes of Manhattan, and the 
typewriter began to rattle and jump like a strike-breaker’s 
motor-car. 

At six o’clock the waiter brought her dinner and carried 
away the typewritten bill of fare. When Sarah ate she set 
aside, with a sigh, the dish of dandelions with its crowning 
ovarious accompaniment. As this dark mass had been 
transformed from a bright and love-indorsed flower to be 
an ignominious vegetable, so had her summer hopes wilted 
and perished. Love may, as Shakespeare said, feed on itself: 
but Sarah could not bring herself to eat the dandelions that 
had graced, as ornaments, the first spiritual banquet of her 
heart’s true affection. 

At 7.30 the couple in the next room began to quarrel: the 
man in the room above sought for A on his flute; the gas 
went a little lower; three coal wagons started to unload— 
the only sound of which the phonograph is jealous; cats on 
the back fences slowly retreated toward Mukden. By these 
signs Sarah knew that it was time for her to read. She got 
out “The Cloister and the Hearth,” the best non-selling book 
of the month, settled her feet on her trunk, and began to 
wander with Gerard. 
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The front-door bell rang. The landlady answered it. 
Sarah left Gerard and Denys treed by a bear and listened. 
Oh, yes; you would, just as she did! 

And then a strong voice was heard in the hall below, and 
Sarah jumped for her door, leaving the book on the floor 
and the first round easily the bear’s. 

You have guessed it. She reached the top of the stairs just 
as her farmer came up, three at a jump, and reaped and 
garnered her, with nothing left for the gleaners. 

‘“‘Why haven’t you written—oh, why?” cried Sarah. 

“New York is a pretty large town,” said Walter Franklin. 
“I came in a week ago to your old address. I found that 
you went away on a Thursday. That consoled some; it 
eliminated the possible Friday bad luck. But it didn’t 
prevent my hunting for you with police and otherwise ever 
since!’’ 

“IT wrote!”’ said Sarah, vehemently. 

“Never got it!”’ 

‘Then how did you find me?” 

The young farmer smiled a springtime smile. 

“I dropped into that Home Restaurant next door this 
evening,’ said he. “I don’t care who knows it; I like a dish 
of some kind of greens at this time of the year. I ran my eye 
down that nice typewritten bill of fare looking for something 
in that line. When I got below cabbage I turned my chair 
over and hollered for the proprietor. He told me where you 
lived.”’ 

“TY remember,”’ sighed Sarah, happily. ““That was dande- 
lions below cabbage.”’ 

“I'd know that cranky capital W ’way above the line that 
your typewriter makes anywhere in the world,”’ said Frank- 
lin. 

‘“‘Why, there’s no W in dandelions,”’ said Sarah, in surprise. 

The young man drew the bill of fare from his pocket, and 
pointed to a line. 

Sarah recognised the first card she had typewritten that 
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afternoon. There was still the rayed splotch in the upper 
right-hand corner where a teaf had fallen. But over the spot 
where one should have read the name of the meadow plant, 
the clinging memory of their golden blossoms had allowed 
her fingers to strike strange keys. 

Between the red cabbage and the stuffed green peppers 
was the item: 

“DEAREST WALTER, WITH HARD-BOILED EGG.” 


sa a Tt 2 


HARRY LEON WILSON 
(Born 1867) 
a 
FLORA AND FAUNA} 


Ma PETTENGILL paused in a process that she would 
call shuckinig the evening mail and conferred upon me the 
spicy items that Flora would grow up to be a stepper if not 
killed by violence in the meantime; that her brother Fauna, 
a hard-boiled brat of nine, would likely be soon put away 
in some good reform school, though gifted with a low 
animal cunning that might keep him free till he reached a 
ripe penitentiary age. This was rain from a clear sky. No 
names had been mentioned. I had merely remarked that 
since my last visit she must have suffered a loss by fire. 

Taking a new trail that day from the creek bottom up to 
the ranch house, I had passed the site of what used to be 
known as Bunk House No. 1. Nothing remained of it but 
the blackened foundation timbers. The loss had been total 
and the holocaust recent. Various charred remnants of 
furniture and bedding made it seem that the place must 
have been occupied at the time of its destruction. There was 
even a suggestion of drama in the head and torso of a doll 
lying amid the ruins, staring fixedly skyward from eyes that 
had proved invincible. I had mentioned my discovery only 
to evoke the character etchings of an unknown, an un- 
suspected Flora and Fauna. Was here, perchance, one of 
those fragments of Arrowhead legendry that are so often 
my refreshment? 

1 Copyright, 1923, by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
Copyright, 1924, by Harry Leon Wilson. 
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I played the waiting game and won. Ma Pettengill was 
now absorbed in the shucked -mail; indignantly absorbed, 
for it familiarly appeared that the cattle business was 
nothing to engage the energies of one above the level of a 
witling. She looked up at me from what proved to be a 
chilling statement from her bank. She glared, indeed, over 
the tops of her glasses. Then she rumbled as follows: ‘Every 
day in every way, I grow debter and debter.”’ I let it pass, 
while with eloquently moving lips she added and subtracted 
the various sums attesting her penury. Presently a just per- 
ceptible ray of hope lightened her gloom. She had evidently 
figured to some result unexpected and faintly promising 
solvency for perhaps another ten days. She thrust the 
trouble from her to the back of her desk, seemed to shrug 
the memory of it from her stout shoulders, briskly made a 
Cigarette and said it was true she hadn’t had to go on the 
county, though not boasting of it yet. Of course, if beef 
prices didn’t look up, even this would be something to brag 
of. And about the burned cabin—— She thumbed a match 
into flame and drew with gusto on the new cigarette. 

“Of course the old shack was no great loss. The wind had 
picked it up and looked it over half a dozen times—been any 
good it would of took it along. And the women and children 
was saved.” 

“I noticed the remains of a doll——” 

“Flora’s doll. She called it Adeline. One of them that 
squeal when pressed. I tried to break that squeal, but I 
couldn’t get in where it was without tearing its chest to 
pieces. Flora first slept on a cot in my room, and she had 
to have Adeline there, and she was a turner and a roller; 
and every time she turned or rolled over on the doll it would 
squeal, and I’d be waked out of my good sleep about six 
times per night. No wonder I was glad when she went to 
have her welfare took up in the cabin. I bet that doll will 
still squeal if you go down and tromp on its stomach.” 

I said post-mortems were gruesome even when necessary, 
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and this would be but morbid curiosity; besides, the evening 
waned. To-morrow, perhaps. Meantime—— 

‘““Meantime,”’ said the lady, relaxing in her favourite chair 
before the fire, ‘‘ever notice how this generation of grown- 
ups has gone silly over the child? The young of the human 
species is sure getting noticed. 

“Look at the advertising in them magazines on the table. 
When I begun to take magazines they advertised a sewing 
machine and a patent clothes washer and mebbe something 
to restore the hair to its natural colour. And now it’s nothing 
much but schools for the young. Of course, there’s a page 
or two about how to acquire a magnetic personality, or how 
to remember this here Addison Simms of Seattle on sight— 
say, I°ll bet that man is a pest in his own home—or how to 
be a bank president, short hours, big pay, and so forth. 

‘But the other pages give schools for the little ones of both 
sexes, where they can have their welfare took up seriously 
and their personalities built and can learn self-discovery 
and self-direction and corrective gymnastics and foreign 
tongues and prob’ly reading and writing, though it don’t 
say so. And they’re for all ages. As soon as an infant is 
weaned, which seems to take about thirty minutes nowadays, 
it can be sent off to a personally looked-after school in a 
pure health-giving climate, where it can form good habits 
and get close to Nature and religion and outdoor sports 
and learn interior decorating, oratory, agriculture and 
basket weaving, and the fond parents don’t have to look on 
its face again till it comes out of college twenty years later, 
because as soon as the school has a vacation the summer 
camps, that take up the rest of the magazine, open their 
doors to teach high diving and tree climbing and the use of 
wild animals, and how to stand up on a horse while the 
photo is took for the advertisement. This gives the parents 
leisure to think about the worthwhile things of life, even if 
they don’t form more than a bowing acquaintance with 
their get. 
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“Then if parents ain’t got the means to get shut of their 
offspring the year round, there’s magazines to tell °em how 
to culture the child even if they do have to keep it in a mere 
home. Here’s one.” 

She reached for a magazine and held it up, its cover in 
three colors showing a tiny tot having its bath—The Earnest 
Mothers’ Helper. 

“It was left here by Mrs. Genevieve Pratt, that wanted 
me to subscribe for it at only three dollars a year. It’s the 
easiest three dollars I ever saved. In my time directed play 
for the boy was bringing in stove wood, and for the girl 
helping ma with the dishes. The little ones hadn’t begun 
to have psychology yet, though nowadays I understand 
there’s severe cases of it developed as early as six months, 
and no one had found out that they had personalities to 
build. 

“They lived along with the family, being more or less 
coddled and cosseted, though licked in a sane proportion, 
and was raised by hand. Now they seem to be heaved or 
hoisted up by trained strangers or directions from these 
three-dollar magazines. 

‘I don’t know—mebbe we’re getting wiser about children, 
finding out about their adenoids and complexes and such; 
but then again, these new methods is certainly producing 
young ones that get viewed with alarm. Ain’t someone 
writing to the papers every day that the young of both sexes 
is on the skids for the bad place and disclosing things about 
their night life that—well, it often leaves me with goose 
flesh, and I’m no sensitive plant? You get the general idea 
that girls are made to promise nowadays that they won’t 
smoke nor drink before they’re fifteen. I don’t know. I 
really don’t.” 

As this pitiful confession of ignorance seemed to end the 
lecture, I again sounded for Flora and Fauna. 

“I’m coming to that,” said the lady. Forthwith she 
did. 
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The father of them two is Professor Virgil Dorcy, and he’s 
a widower and principal of the Red Gap High School, a 
nervous little man of very thoughtful habits who pretends 
that children ought to have a free rein, so his own won’t 
bother him none. He’s one of the defenceless kind that 
makes every woman want to be his indulgent mother. He 
made me feel that way. Last spring I was in town when 
school let out, and he tells me he’s all run down and looking 
for some quiet spot in the great outdoors where he can rest 
close to Nature and win him back the vim needed for next 
school year. He certainly looks ailing and neglected, with 
his long pale face and long pale hair that needed roaching, 
and his nerves jazzed till he can’t look you in the eye for 
three séconds without glancing away quick and tightening 
up to dodge something that ain’t there. 

He’d of appealed to the mother in any woman that had 
both feet on solid ground. So me, the old softy, I sloppéd 
over and said why not come up here for his vacation. I said 
we was entirely surrounded by the great outdoors, with 
Nature simply reaching for you on every hand; the food was 
plain but plenty, lots of sound-backed saddle horses and a 
trout stream with dense centers of population that was easy 
discovered. 

He brightened and wanted to know was there also butter- 
flies. I said we grazed a large herd from which the common 
stuff had been culled till only pure-breds was left; and, fur- 
ther, I was sending East for a yellow-winged bull with blue 
polka dots that was pedigreed a mile and would be sure to 
give us something still fancier. This seemed to go just over 
him, but he said it was rarely thoughtful of me, and he might 
accept the invitation, not alone on his own account but for 
the sake of his motherless babes, who perhaps needed 
peaceful surroundings more than himself. He said he was 
teaching ’em to be self-directing in their growth, allowing 
the fullest play of their budding instincts so they could come 
into their true individualities with no opposition, and so 
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forth—only in the Red Gap public schools this theory was 
not yet fully valued, and his little ones, and even himself, 
had been harshly criticized at times by folks that wasn’t up 
in modern child culture. 

I got a slight chill listening to his last verse. I’d forgot his 
kids when I asked him up. I like a peaceful life myself at 
odd moments, and this free-budding-instinct stuff didn’t 
sound winning. I’d noticed such talk before in two or three 
people that make up a theory about child culture to fit their 
not having the pep nor the public spirit to give their offspring 
its severe needings from time to time. But I couldn’t welsh, 
so I said the kids, too, would be welcome and would prob’ly 
find many innocent sports to while away the summer days. 
See this new patch of white in my mane? It hardly showed 
a bit gray when I uttered them laughing words. 

The prof and I have this chat in the door of the Cut-Rate 
Pharmacy, and when we was closing the deal who should 
come in on the last of it but Mrs. Genevieve Pratt. Any 
common gypsy fortune teller could of told me right then 
for two bits to beware of a nice feminine-looking widow 
lady with arch and artful manners and two children of her 
own whose culture had been took up seriously. I knew it 
was Red Gap tea-table dirt that this dame was trying to be 
more than a mother to Virgil Dorcy, but I didn’t know the 
rest of her baneful activities. I thought it was only woman’s 
wiles when she horned into our talk and coquettishly 
accused the prof of wishing to desert his dearest friends. 
And I wasn’t much startled when she said, oh, how darlingly 
perfect it would be if only their Earnest Mothers’ Circle 
could make my place on their summer outing with the little 
boy and girl persons! What a treat it would be for these 
town younglings to penetrate the vast woodsy silences close 
to Nature’s pulsing heart, where they would be hourly 
reminded that their bodies was God’s little temples! 

T admit I forced a kind of a throaty laugh at the jolly idea, 
not having the manhood nor the foresight to tell her she’d 
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be jailed if-she tried any such outrage. I smiled from the 
teeth out and said, yes, yes, how wonderful, thinking she 
was only a woman talking before a man for effect, the way 
God’s noblest women will, and that ten minutes later she’d 
be thinking of something else. I hadn’t then heard of the 
Earnest Mothers’ Circle—didn’t know that children have 
psychology before their voice changes, and certainly did not 
know Genevieve Pratt’s talent for pulling the outrageous. 

She’s a plump, bubbling little woman with fluffy light hair 
and a doll’s face, you think at first, till you notice she has a 
cold, stony blue eye without a sign of human emotion in it, 
which makes her more doll-faced than ever, because these 
eyes are reg’lar doll’s eyes that open and shut with a click 
and never change their look even if murder happens. 

We parted that day, still laughing over what a good joke 
it would be if the Earnest Mothers’ Circle should ever get 
earnest enough to beset me with about a dozen of God’s 
little temples in full swing. And me muddle-headed enough 
to forget the idle threat of a woman trying to show off and 
being only a little scared by the prof’s self-directing progeny. 
He said he wished ’em to develop initiative. They did. 

In a couple of weeks along he comes with the motherless 
pair. He turns ’em loose on the range, no halters, hobbles, 
sidelines, no nothing, and puts ’em thoroughly out of his 
mind except at mealtimes, when their self-direction with 
different foods is likely to claim the notice of all beholders. 
But even here he don’t try to correct their habits. And 
between meals he devotes himself to butterflies and the 
better-class insects. He did try fishing once, but come back 
with two trout so small they couldn’t of learned to swim 
good, and was probably weak-minded to boot. Butterflies 
was his long suit. When he wasn’t hitting the butterfly trail 
he’d be talking about the complex-inhibited conflict between 
the child’s primitive wish-feelings and organized society, or 
some such truck that would be symbolical and peculiar in 
every way. 
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The kids was just a pair of ordinary heathens the first 
couple of days, till they got it through their heads that there 
wasn’t a policeman within thirty miles. I could see ’em 
giving me steely cold looks, trying to measure up how strong 
I was organized against this primitive wish-feeling stuff. 
They had gimlet eyes you couldn’t deceive, too. They 
decided rightly, after a couple of looks and a little bland 
conversation, that I was one who simply would not let self- 
directed intellects do any budding whatsoever in the house, 
but that outside they could wild up to any reasonable 
extent. 

Flora was seven, and had an angel face with golden curls 
that would keep most folks from guessing her moral 
infirmities. Clifford was nine, and had a legible face 
that wouldn’t of fooled anyone but his father, who seldom 
looked at it. Clifford was plain outlaw, poison hostile from 
the feet up. 

After they got me sized up right they behaved in the house 
like a couple of slinky wild animals that know they’ll be shot 
at the first false move, but outside they curbed no instincts. 
They roved and ranged, strayed and straggled. If they made 
a noise, yelling, howling, bawling, you’d know it was 
innocent merrymaking. But any time they kept still you 
knew it was some depraved enterprise like setting a steel 
trap that would catch the dog, or chasing the cat so high up 
a tree it wouldn’t dast climb down, or pecking rocks at the 
barn swallows’ nests, or trying to ride some colt that had 
never been set on, or pretending the hens was bisons to be 
shot with a bow and arrow, or seeing would anyone break 
a leg when they tripped over a wire stretched across the 
path, or ringing the Chink’s dinner bell at odd times and 
yelling fire, or bringing live frogs to the table. That was 
about the first day’s program, with mebbe a few numbers 
I’ve forgot. 

The prof got little of the entertainment, nothing to disturb 
him. He said at the supper table how delighted he was that 
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they had found a place where they could romp merrily 
without exciting narrow-minded criticism; and went on to 
say that children had wondrous possibilities, and if anyone 
threw a newborn babe into the water it would swim the 
same as a duck. The children wanted to know why he 
hadn’t pushed them in, because they couldn’t swim even 
yet; but he was talking about something else symbolical 
or scientific by that time. 

The second day Flora picked a beautiful bouquet of poison 
ivy that took a lot from her witchery after it got going good, 
and brother gets out that star-faced buckskin that would 
buck off a porous plaster and started to have a nice gallop 
over the lea. He was sore, too, that night, with a lot of skin 
off and a sprained wrist; but I was as philosophic about ’em 
as the prof this time. They’d been told about the poison ivy, 
and not to get gay with horses. But neither of ’em was cast 
down a bit. Brother wanted to know why I kept a dog that 
would bite children in the leg; why didn’t I sell him and 
buy a tame dog; and sister nearly drove me crazy wanting 
to know a riddle that the answer of was “‘A white horse.”’ 
She’d forgot the riddle, but knew the answer. And then 
brother wanted to know if you could shoot a sheriff, because 
he’d seen it done in the films, but didn’t hardly believe it; 
and sister asked if she climbed a tree one hundred feet high 
would they have to get her down with a ladder or an air- 
plane, and if I was a real cowboy, why did I put on a dress 
like ladies when I come in at night. I finally got to sleep 
While she was telling me how she would love to go down on 
the floor of the main ocean and catch fish. Shesaid you could 
use a pincher pick to catch ’em with, and that after she 
learned to swim this would be her favorite pleasure. I slept 
till the first time she rolled over on Adeline. 

But they was so bright and well-behaved at breakfast next 
morning that I got as weak-minded as an earnest mother 
and said I’d give ’em a nice safe horse to ride, thinking it 
might keep ’em out of some unlawful iniquity. I had old 
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Dandy Jim caught up and saddled. He’s fat and lazy, hav- 
ing been retired on a pension at the age of twenty-five; but 
to these two he looked like a bounding steed of the prairies, 
and when I left they was taking turns trying to scare him 
out of a walk. After I’d gone they found a couple of poles 
that would do for spears and had a Wild West show. Flora 
said they was good spears and would stick into a hostile 
person first rate, and she had nearly rammed brother’s right 
eye through his head. She told her father she had done it 
because brother was a cruel Indian that had scalped her 
child in the Far West, and father merely said how sincere 
the child mind was in its instinctive dramatics, they being 
true artists on account of having no self-consciousness. 

And they’d been artists in another event. Down on the 
creek flat they found a coyote that had been poisoned about 
two weeks before and brought it up here, pretending they 
was returning from the hunt. The Chink out there ain’t 
especially sensitive, but he was getting ready to tear out the 
kitchen sink when I come in that night, thinking something 
unfortunate had happened to the drain pipes. But I snooped 
—and I ain’t any bird dog, either—and was no time at all 
locating the infamy. It was under the front porch, where 
it was going to be kept as a plaything from time to time. It 
wasn’t. Flora was nice enough about it. She said she’d 
knew I mightn’t want it in the house, because it had not 
been alive for too long; but she hadn’t thought I’d mind it 
under the porch. But brother was right sullen when his 
treasure was took off. He said what was the good of finding 
‘things if you couldn’t keep ’em. 

Next day they put on a movie show by robbing the bunk 
house of some chaps and spurs and a couple of loaded forty- 
fours. It seemed brother wanted to keep both of ’em and 
be Two-Gun Gus or someone and rescue sister from a band 
of train robbers; but sister wouldn’t have it. She said give 
her one of the guns and she’d rescue herself. So they 
wrangled over this till one of the things went off. There’s 
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the hole still in that front window, and the bullet went clear 
through to the Chink’s room, where it busted one of his 
best devil charms. 

I don’t know how they fired twelve shots that day without 
some human or animal being all ruined up. A spent bullet 
pinged into the gatepost just as I let myself into the yard 
that night, and I ducked behind a tree while two more 
shots was fired. I didn’t come out, either, till I heard the 
prof rebuking the mischiefs. He’d had the narrowest escape. 
Coming up that cabin trail with his daily mess of butterflies, 
he’d got the last bullet neatly through his straw hat. A 
couple of inches lower and he’d of had his last say about 
child culture. But, of course, them guns are heavy, and 
childish hands can’t hardly hold ’em from overshooting. 
I cheered the prof with this information. 

It was Flora nearly got her pa, and she explained it was 
entirely an accident. She was keeping this last bullet for 
herself because she was besieged by red devils and must 
shoot herself to escape a fate worse than death. So she said. 
And she’d got nervous with her trigger finger. Ain’t it 
grand how the movies teach what young children ought to 
know? And the prof was right severe with me for leaving 
loaded firearms where the exploring intellects of the young 
would be sure to wonder about their uses and so be led to 
experiments that might prove calamitous. He was poking 
a finger through the hole in his hat when he said this. I 
stayed meek and said it wouldn’t happen again, and that 
was another day. I was getting right jumpy by this time if 
I heard a scream or a fall or caught a threatening smell. 

All weapons was under lock and key next day, so no one 
was shot. They only got sick. They still played movies, 
only now they was Arabs living far off in the Sahara desert 
in a tent made from two of my real linen sheets they’d found 
at the bottom of a chest. They still had the horse, so the he 
Arab would ride off into the sandy waste to hunt gazelles 
and mebbe come back with one that looked much like a 
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chicken, or they’d go round to the kitchen and stick up the 
Chink for provisions, both being food weevils, and the 
Chink never argued any after the shots of the day before. 
He handed out what was called for. This he Arab was the 
Sword of Islam, he said, and the other one he’d captured 
from a caravan and brought to his desert home. He had a 
towel round his head, and wore my best silk kimono with 
the belt stuck full of carving knives and such. He’d found 
the kimono in a closet, after finding the key to the closet 
under a pincushion. 

Still, it wasn’t such a festal day, because in a sideboard 
drawer that he found the key of on the clock shelf he found 
a box half full of cigars that was left here by someone, and 
him and sister had smoked themselves pallid and empty 
by the time the blessed children’s hour come round. Sister 
was a hollow and shocking sight, and the Sword of Islam 
had been ravaged a whole lot and neither of ’°em wanted 
supper. When you got the two together they smelled like 
a cheap saloon late Saturday night. 

The prof said he’d never made the common mistake of 
forbidding his little ones to smoke, but had merely asked 
?em not to indulge in the habit by stealth. They both said 
they'd never again touch tobacco. It seemed to distress ’em 
even to think of it. The prof said this showed how wise it 
was to let the exploring minds find out things in their own 
way. So next day I locked up everything that had a key, 
including the house, and I didn’t hide the keys. I took ’em 
with me. And I made the Chink lock up all the matches 
in his private chest that has four locks to it. I was right 
puzzled that they hadn’t yet burned the house down in the 
course of their personality building. With all their splendid 
opportunities, it looked like they might be a couple of mental 
defectives. 

For a few more days they was pernickety and pestering, 
though not achieving any devastation that really stood out. 
At least I didn’t look around the place any too close, and 
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I was always afraid to ask what childish pranks had took 
their fancy during the day. I was willing to meet ’em half- 
way—willing to live and let live. 

Then I get in one night and the telephone begins to ring 
while I’m unlocking the door. It’s the McKever ranch 
talking, a place down the valley about halfway to Red Gap. 
Mrs. McKever is speaking. She says she’s been trying to 
get me all day, having something to tell me for my own 
good. She says a passel of grown woman idiots, with about 
thirty children packed into three cars, come down on ’em 
last night and tore the place up till it looks like they might 
be able to collect on their tornado insurance; and when they 
left this morning, with every able-bodied person in call 
helping ’em to pack, they let out that they was on their way 
to my place to spend a long hearty summer in the great 
silence where they can get close to the heart of Nature. And 
I’m to beware of the bunch, because the great silence won’t 
have a look-in wherever they throw down; and besides 
bumping the heart of Nature, they will damage everything 
else, with children infesting the house like rats in a corncrib. 

She’s still giving me the loathsome details, and saying how 
the law should take its course with such noxious depreda- 
tions, and how if she had such a baneful bunch of brats 
around her for long she’d certainly qufirt ’°em a-plenty; and 
I’m scared stiff, wishing I’d of got the tip earlier so I could 
of locked the house and throwed the key down the well and 
beat it for the brush, when I hear a blast of motor horns 
down at the first gate, and then comes a blast of yells in 
fresh childish voices, and there I’m caught between hell and 
high water. 

I snatched a shot of gin to see would it make me think 
quick, but all the inspiration it give me was to jump into 
bed and say that all the signs pointed to smallpox. With 
ten minutes more I might of put on this sketch; but even 
before I could get to the bedroom the invasion had parked 
in front of the door, and Mrs. Genevieve Pratt is bouncing 
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up the steps with a glad light of welcome for the outfit 
shining in her butterball face. She squeals and grabs me 
by the arm, drags me through the door, holds up her other 
hand to the packed cars and says, “‘Now, children, one, two, 
three!” And the kids recite a yell while Mrs. Pratt led ’°em 
with an arm. It was something about “Who are we—who 
are we? We are the jolly little so-and-sos of the some-thing- 
or-other, and who’s all right—who’s all right?” 

Of course it was me that was all right. I managed to grin 
and not show that my knees was knocking. Then the leader 
gives another signal, and they burst into a song about the 
fruits and flowers and vegetables and the little lambkins frisk- 
ing o’er the lea and God’s angels of mercy hovering above 
with the fondest love, and it had three verses and chorus, and 
this fat-faced maniac led with both arms. But it give me 
time to make my knees behave and face the foul situation 
with some intelligence. I knew I was licked; nothing to do 
but try to keep down the indemnity. 

The song ended and the cars begun sweating children at 
every pore. At first they did look to be thirty, like Mrs. 
McKever had said; but I now got a count on the herd and 
there was only nine. I[t’ll show you the strain I was under— 
that nine looked so much better than thirty, though, of 
course, I’d as soon dfive five hundred head of stock as one 
hundred; ’tain’t any harder. 

The earnest mothers was now wringing my hand and say- 
ing how good to get here and it had seemed like home the 
minute they passed through the gate—which they had left 
open—and now will I show ’em some lovely wooded spot 
where they can make camp. There was four of the women 
—Mrs. Pratt with her two children, Mrs. Tracy Bangs with 
four and Cora Wales with three, and a Miss Thompson that 
wasn’t a mother at all, though I noticed she was looking 
earnest enough about something. She was the drawing 
teacher in the Red Gap schools and had been cafoozled into 
the thing so she could get a nice rest. 
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She was a good-built girl of thirty, wide between the 
eyes, with warmish hair and a firm nose and jaws looking 
like they might be made of concrete, and large able hands 
that she seemed to keep steady control of. You know how 
lots of women droop their hands or let °em go in weakly 
flourishes. This one didn’t. Then I got another thing about 
her. The three earnest mothers was straggly and draggly 
and unhooked and unpinned, with loose, dusty hair, and 
wearing flummeries unfit for their trip. But this girl had 
high-laced boots and a short tweed skirt and a blouse that 
I don’t see how she’d kept it fresh-looking, and a proper 
man’s hat and neat gauntlets and she might of stepped 
right into some show window to advertise Quality Sport 
Togs for Those Who Care. 

Then I thought no wonder she could look neat, with no 
kids to look after; but soon the mothers are telling me how 
they had two blow-outs yesterday and three to-day, and 
Miss Thompson changed all the tires, having a perfect 
genius for mechanics, and Miss Thompson now says where 
do they make camp, because it’s an irksome job; and at 
the same time she gets the four Bangs kids back into line 
from where they was trying to climb up the porch. I had 
a hunch then that she’d been doing more than change 
tires. 

By this time I’d thought of the old bunk house that ain’t 
been used for years by anyone but wood rats, and I tell ’°em 
to take it over; and Mrs. Pratt says it will be ideal if venti- 
lated, and I say it is, because you could of throwed a dog 
through it almost any place; so she and Mrs. Bangs and 
Miss Thompson drive the cars down, followed by the chil- 
dren, singing their glee about lambs and angels. Flora and 
brother had come to watch and listen. They looked stony, 
not to say hostile. 

Mrs. Cora Wales stayed behind to chat, keeping her 
youngest, which is a fat male of two and naturally called 
Buster. Cora says it is a glad relief to get a ranch where 
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the old-time true Western hospitality is still practiced with 
an open hand, because they had stayed overnight at a ranch 
down the valley—she didn’t want to mention any names— 
where the fine edge of this hearty old spirit seemed to of 
been just the least mite dulled. She said they had merely 
camped there, and give no one the least bit of trouble, be- 
cause their system was so well organized and the dear young 
boy and girl persons so finely disciplined; and yet somehow 
they had been let to feel that the people would just as soon 
not of had their company. She next said she s’posed she 
should be down helping to make camp, and yet she didn’t 
know, because Miss Thompson was so capable, and was 
even likely to get snappish if parties tried to help her; an 
excellent creature, she said, but not overly gifted with tact; 
taking a good deal on herself like she was a manager, and 
making others feel they was in the way. Still, she might as 
well stay here till supper was got ready. 

Then our chat—as Cora called it—was broken up by 
Buster. 

He’d set on the floor by the fireplace, nice and quiet, put- 
ting little handfuls of ashes in his hair, and he looked me 
over and opened up his face in kind of a sticky grin, showing 
all his uppers, so I reached for a box of marshmallows and 
held it out to him. He took two in each hand and stuffed 
the first handful into his mouth. He tried to stuff all four 
in, but give up after looking puzzled a minute. He starts to 
work on the first two, when his mother beams proudly and 
orders, “‘Say thank you to the beautiful lady, Buster darling.” 
And Buster looks at her, helpless. So she says more firmly, 
‘Be a little gentleman and say thank you to the kind lady!” 
Buster looks serious at this, but his jaws is still set. Then 
Cora is severe. ‘‘Buster Wales,” she tells him, ‘‘say thank 
you this minute to the nice lady!” and feinted with her left 
at him. Buster’s face went purple and got all crinkled and 
puckered; then his mouth opened and he yelled so strong 
that the two marshmallows come swiftly out just ahead of 
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it, and this made him mad as well as afraid, so he cut loose 
with all he had. 

Flora had sneaked in to watch this, and now tried to give 
him back the two slimy marshmallows probably to see if he 
wouldn’t do it again, but the mother stopped this, and when 
Buster begun to hold his breath she told him the angels of 
mercy would be mad as thunder at him, or words to that 
effect, for acting the rowdy. Cora never did get the idea, 
but I’! bet the angels of mercy knew that nobody can crowd 
two full-grown marshmallows into the human mouth and 
win any prizes for elocution. Anyway, Cora now said we 
might as well stroll down and see how their comfy little 
home from home was progressing, and Flora begged to lead 
Buster, which his mother permitted. Flora was bland but 
wily, and I watched her close. She was fascinated by 
Buster. I was afraid she wanted to get him off some quiet 
place and open him up to see how the yell was made. 

We get down to the cabin, and at once I see that their 
system is well organized like Cora had said. It’s a wonderful 
system, being to let Miss Thompson do all the work. She’s 
got her sleeves rolled up and is moving as fast as some hand 
on piecework. The stuff is out of the cars, the folding cots 
for the ladies set up, blankets on the floor for the so-called 
younglings, the two-burner oil stove is fired and Miss 
Thompson is already measuring things out of the grub sacks. 
The answer to that girl was easy read. Ever know a party 
of green campers where one person didn’t do most of the 
real work while the rest sit around and say, about every 
twenty minutes, ‘‘Isn’t there something I can do to help?” 
I could read this girl’s future without one look at her palm. 
In a few days they’d be kind of harsh every time they caught 
her trying to shirk, like she was hired help. Just for the 
moment, though, they was buttering her up with things like 
‘Ain’t Miss Thompson wonderful?” and saying that, of 
course, each must do her share. 

Cora Wales had picked a bunch of petunias, which she 
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now stuck into a tooth mug, saying didn’t they add a tender 
touch. That was her share. Mrs. Tracy Bangs’ share was 
tacking up flowered mottoes on the wall, telling the little 
ones to give out happiness and practice having the clean 
heart, and to think only love thoughts, which would banish 
the hate thoughts and all such. Mrs. Pratt was doing her 
share by telling the boy and girl persons a dear little story 
about Peeps, the really truly sunshine fairy that lives in a 
marble palace high above the clouds and brings sunshine 
to earth for all good children. The kids listened politely, all 
but Flora and brother. They was still aloof and stony, 
watching every move that was made. You could see they 
didn’t take a nickel’s worth of stock in Peeps the sunshine 
fairy. What they reminded me of—a couple of redskins come 
into the settlement pretending to be peaceful but merely 
looking it over to see where it will be easy to attack some 
dark night and butcher all the whites. 

I stood around a bit, stirring mush for Miss Thompson 
while she was slicing bacon. I asked why these other able- 
bodied females wasn’t splitting the labor with her, and she 
merely said it was less trouble to do it herself. So I helped 
her neat up the grub sacks and told her about the wood rats 
and to look out if it rained, because the roof was also venti- 
lated, and then I went back to my own meal, snatching 
another unit of gin before same. That’s what these kids 
was rationed on—units. So many units of calories and so 
forth, which hadn’t been invented in my own childhood. 

After supper I strolled again down to the comfy home from 
home, not being able to get it off my mind. It had a name 
now. Tired as she was, Cora Wales had made a rustic sign 
to put over the door. It read Kamp Kozy, and Miss Thomp- 
son nailed it up when she’d finished the supper dishes. The 
ladies was all gushing abaut the great out-of-doors and how 
good their supper had tasted, and, really, Miss Thompson 
had a perfect genius for cooking; it had to be born in one, 
didn’t I think, and I certainly did, and the kids had et their 
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so many units of burned mush and was now turning in. 
They did seem a lot more docile than the prof’s two. Not 
one of ’em had started anything yet. When I looked into 
the cabin Mrs. Pratt’s Orlando was in his pajamas cranking 
his dollar watch, and when he’d done this he knelt down 
by his blankets and said a prayer. At least it wa$ meant for 
that, because he was in the right position; but it was some 
jargon about out of the night that covered him, black as 
something from pole to pole, he was the master of his feet 
and the something of his soul, and under the something of 
something else his head was bloody but unbowed. He was 
a pale, goose-necked lout of nine, with whitish eyes, and it 
sounded kind of funny, his head bloody but unbowed; but 
them are the very words, because the eight other kids was 
pretty soon getting ’em off. 

I says to Mrs. Pratt that I never heard this prayer before, 
and she said it was her own idea. She said the old-fashioned 
one about Now I lay me down to sleep was likely to work 
harm to the young mind, because the line “If I should die 
before I wake’’ would put the idea of death into their sub- 
conscience, which has lately been discovered, and it was 
much better to give em notions of resistance. I don’t know. 
I didn’t see but what bloody heads was nearly as bad, and 
anyway, I think the now-I-lay-me prayer is about as good 
a one as was ever thought up; but I didn’t say so, being only 
an earnest cattle raiser. 

I went off to my own bed after a few words with Miss 
Thompson, who come part way with me. She said she felt 
the need of a moment’s quiet and I let her have it. She 
stood still for a time, looking at the stars, and at last she 
says, “I’ve never been superstitious, but the week before 
these good ladies persuaded me to this venture a friend gave 
me a great bunch of peacock feathers. And, of course, I’m 
not superstitious now, but facts are facts.’” Then she goes 
slowly back to her fate. 

I hung around all next forenoon, thinking Flora and 
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Clifford would probably indulge in some criminal prac- 
tices; but I was disappointed. The new bunch was mostly 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and behaved almost like people, 
playing games and studying Nature and eating between 
meals when not watched. Even Miss Thompson had only 
one complaint about ’em. She said they’d boil out of their 
blankets early of mornings—she liking to get all her sleep— 
and begin to yell that oh, they was so happy! It was kind 
of another prayer. As soon as one waked up he had to begin 
saying, ‘‘Oh, I am so happy!” and keep on saying it in loud 
tones mebbe a hundred times until he felt a current of happi- 
ness streaming all through his system. 

Miss Thompson said when they all got going together it 
was nothing to be waked up by, especially if a couple of the 
little girls was having snarls combed out of their hair and 
was bawling with pain and rage while they said they was 
oh, so happy! And Flora and Clifford had been down early, 
watching the exercises and genteel sports from the sidelines, 
and still looking disgusted and superior. 

I rode out in the afternoon and got back to find that these 
two had tried to drown Buster Wales and now had the social 
status of lepers. They’d embezzled him from camp, where 
he was taking his nap, while the mothers was leading their 
procession on an instructive walk through the fields, telling 
°em what everything was useful for. Buster was lured by 
these two down to the creek and told to look at a pretty 
birdy in the tree, and then pushed off the bank into a 
pool to see would he swim like a duck as their father had 
said. And he didn’t. He went glub-glub and was rapidly 
filling when they had sense enough to fish him out. He 
was still waterlogged when the walking excursion come 
that way. 

It was that same night Miss Thompson told me the right 
name for Clifford—Flora meaning flowers and Fauna mean- 
ing different kinds of wild animals, which is what Clifford 
certainly is. It’s about the nicest thing anybody could 
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truthfully say of him. Miss Thompson said he’d ought to 
of been drowned in the baptismal font, and would soon have 
horns and hoofs if his feeble-minded father didn’t get 
some capable woman to act as mother to him. I don’t think 
she’d ever looked at the prof twice, except like a drawing 
teacher would look at a principal; but this notion had 
already come to her surface. I told her Mrs. Pratt was aim- 
ing for this mission in life, and she says God help the whole 
family if she lands it, because this was a woman that took 
all her mother sense from a magazine. 

The prof heard about the attempted murder that night. 
He listened like it was some atrocity pulled by the Turks 
over in Armenia, something he wasn’t responsible for and 
that didn’t concern him much. Mrs. Pratt looked archly at 
him and said after all it had been a mere childish prank, 
and the prof looked grateful for this; but Miss Thompson 
stood up on her firm feet and said how about an operation? 
She said they was about to operate on the brain of a cele- 
brated train robber to relieve some kind of pressure that - 
makes you want to rob trains, so why wouldn’t it work on 
Clifford and mebbe cure his criminal tendencies before the 
hangman got him? She was earnest about it. She looked 
like she’d adore to perform the operation herself right there. 

Mrs. Pratt was indignant. She says all the child needs is a 
bit of understanding tenderness from a woman that devotes 
her leisure to a deep study of the child mind, and the prof 
must let Flora and Clifford come down and bunk amid 
these refining influences and learn the right things to say 
to their subconscience, and so forth. The prof looked grate- 
ful again. He was glad to get rid of his son, who would take 
frogs to bed with him and kept two garter snakes in the top 
bureau drawer, and I wasn’t a bit stricken at parting with 
Flora and her doll. But I noticed the prof hadn’t been at all 
horrified by Miss Thompson’s speech. He tells me later 
that modern surgery has achieved downright miracles, and 
what fine eyes Miss Thompson has. 
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Flora and brother slept with the bunch after that; but 
brother wouldn’t learn the prayer, and he wouldn’t yell 
mornings that he was oh, so happy. He said it was silly, 
because he already was happy. Still, he was among these 
refining influences, though both him and Flora was forbid- 
den to go anywhere near Buster Wales. But it seems after 
a couple of days that these two is acting on the bunch like 
the cake of yeast you put in a crock of home-brew. There 
come a rainy day and the mothers are sitting up with me— 
Peeps the sunshine fairy being asleep at the switch, I sup- 
pose—when Clifford has a fight with Orlando Pratt, each 
wanting to be a leader of others, and Orlando come to 
tell his mother about it, his head being bloody and 
bowed too. 

Mrs. Pratt was tactful, the prof being there, and said these 
childish disagreements was bound to occur, and now the 
boys must apologize and make up. Clifford was brought in, 
but refused to apologize, so Orlando had to do it all— 
apologize for getting licked—and under them circumstances 
Clifford consented to shake hands in a sullen manner. Miss 
Thompson then wished to know if she couldn’t have at least 
three minutes entirely alone with Clifford in an upper 
chamber. The prof looked right interested at this suggestion, 
but the mothers all said that physical punishment was 
degrading, so that was dropped. 

Clifford was now leader of the bunch, and again became 
the Sword of Islam, inciting his desert tribe into various 
kinds of marauding, having told ’em flat that there wasn’t 
any Peeps the sunshine fairy, and got ’em entirely cold about 
knowledge of the birds and flowers. He corrupted more 
than one Boy Scout that had led a stainless career up to 
that time, like the day they come in with two pullets and a 
rooster that they said was wild chickens they’d found roam- 
ing the desert; and, being attacked by these fierce birds, 
they had defended themselves with sling shots like Clifford 
ordered ’em. 
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The hunters was sent up to me to confess and find out what 
the damage was, but I said go ahead and have a few units 
of chicken stew and forget it, being thankful they hadn’t 
killed a cow or a Chinaman or something. Mrs. Pratt said 
I should of imposed some penalty, like taking their badges 
away for twenty-four hours, and I don’t have to tell what 
Miss Thompson warmly urged; but I was only too glad to 
drop it. I was thanking the gods every night for my un- 
conquered soul and figuring it would stay that way longer 
if I didn’t defend myself. 

Then they had movies again. Orlando Pratt had seen 
movies took in Los Angeles, so he started to be the director; 
but, of course, that couldn’t be, because Clifford had licked 
him; so Clifford was the director, except when he was the 
chief actor; then he’d let Flora direct, which at least kept 
it in the family. They got the prof’s microscope and rigged 
it up on a tripod with a coffee grinder and they put on the 
fall of Rome. It was busy times for Clifford. Rome was 
attacked by savage Arabs and he had to be the Sword of 
Islam, riding Dandy Jim, and he had to be Nero playing 
an accordion he’d found in the bunk house, and he had to 
be a gladiator fighting with a lion, which he made Orlando 
Pratt take the part of in a fur rug tied around his waist— 
and he licked the lion till it threatened to tell its mother 
again—and then he’d go back and be the Sword again and 
scare the little girls, and between whiles he had to stop and 
grind the camera, and it was a good show except they had 
no real flames to burn Rome with. 

The cabin was taking the part of Rome and Clifford would 
of touched it off gladly. He put it up to his tribe one after- 
noon when they’d got bored with the game, but the others 
seemed to think that something more than talk might come 
out of it, so they not only refused but threatened to tell on 
him if he applied the torch. But, anyway, they’d got to 
talking about fire, and Clifford brought out some matches 
and lit a few just to show how easy it would be. The Boy 
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Scouts give him the laugh and said they wouldn’t need 
matches to start a fire if they was going to burn something, 
because they could start one without ’em the way the wild 
Indians did before matches was invented. Clifford hadn’t 
heard of this and said they was liars, so they started to show 
him he didn’t know everything. Orlando Pratt had a bow 
and a drill he’d made from directions in the Boy Scout book, 
and they set to work boring into a dry board and blowing 
on the hole till they all got tired, and still no fire, and 
Clifford said he knew they was liars, and, even if they hadn’t 
been, why take so much trouble when you could do it by 
scratching a match? He again showed ’em how easy it was 
with modern methods. This was in the shade up against 
the back of the cabin, and he built him a nice little fire 
while jeering at the Scouts. 

Pretty soon they told him he had to put his fire out or 
they'd run and tell on him. He called *em some more names 
and said what good was it to have the burning of Reme if 
it didn’t burn? But he put out his fire. He wasn’t going to 
take a chance if the other Arabs wouldn’t stand in with 
him. Then, with the fire nicely put out, he wound up a 
pretty fair afternoon by taking the bunch off to a yellow 
jackets’ nest he’d found. He said it was full of nice honey, 
and didn’t they want some honey, and they did, and went 
to it while he commanded the attack from a distance. He 
must of been happy for some time after that, especially when 
the frantic mothers was telling him what things would hap- 
pen to him if he was theirs. He knew he wasn’t. 

And that was the night of the holocaust. I was waked up 
by earnest-mother screams of fire and one look out the 
window showed they had picked exactly the right word 
for it. I yelled to the prof and grabbed an overcoat and a 
pair of boots and beat it down to the scene of arson. The 
nightwear of a nation was there displayed, including one 
Chinaman’s and about seven or eight cow hands that had 
been thoughtful enough to add reg’ler pants to theirs. The 
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women was wringing their hands and yelling fire, and the 
kids was Jumping up and down and yelling fire, and the 
prof wasn’t a bit more help when he come running with the 
ladder he’d stopped for. He just stood there holding it. 

But, anyway, there wasn’t anything to do. Clifford’s fire 
of the afternoon must of got into the punk they’d made with 
their drill and then into the dry stuff on the ground, and 
there it had smoldered till it got good and ready, with a 
fine west wind to help. It had been just a rear and a pitch 
with that shack. It went off like the big set piece at a 
Fourth of July doings. They hadn’t had too much time 
to get out, some of ’em being sound sleepers, and most 
of the bedding and lots of the clothes and all the grub was 
gone forever. 

I felt downright relieved; a load had been took off my mind. 
So I tried to quiet the mothers and helped get a count on 
the little ones. Finally I got things calmed and we stood 
watching the merry flames lick up this tinder, and some of 
the Boy Scouts was soon telling of Clifford’s fire that after- 
noon; and at this the mothers was flashing dirty looks at the 
prof, when out comes Miss Thompson from behind a tree, 
where she’s been dressing. That girl would keep the judg- 
ment day waiting till she got dressed proper. It seems she’s 
one of the heavy sleepers and had breathed a lot of smoke 
and was scorched some, besides losing all her toilet articles 
and a blouse she’d washed and ironed that day. 

She didn’t stop to put out any headlines about “Police 
Hunt Fire Fiend!” She looked straight ahead, very grim 
and moving like a sleepwalker; but she got to Clifford, 
grabbed the back of his collar, knelt on one knee, held him 
across the other and went into action. Corrective gymnas- 
tics! Her hands looked bigger than ever. It was grand. 
And the Sword of Islam had been caught at a sad moment, 
being out of his scabbard. His wails was music to all 
present. 

Finally she flung the Sword aside and clutched Orlando 
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Pratt, who was also dressed for it. Mrs. Pratt stood there in 
a trance of horror. So did the other mothers when the 
avenger got to their stock. Tracy Bangs 3d come next, 
and then the oldest Wales boy, and on down the line. The 
mothers would kind of whimper and draw in their breath 
loudly at each cruel blow. Not a kid had the sense to run 
except Flora, who was later found fifty feet up in a jack pine. 
This was the first time one of ’°em had ever felt a human 
hand save in the way of kindness, and they wasn’t prepared 
with strategies. Even the grown-ups had become afraid of 
Miss Thompson. She’d went hostile for fair. She looked 
savage and crazy in the firelight, like one of them natives 
in the jungle that runs amuck and slices people up with a 
curly knife. And when she looked around the circle for 
someone that hadn’t had theirs yet she caught Clifford 
again and give him a return engagement. 

Then she stood proudly up, and when the shrieks had 
died down into whines and gulps Mrs. Pratt come to enough 
to call it an infamous outrage and beg the prof to do some- 
thing drastic. So he does, but not what Genevieve expects. 
He stalks over to Miss Thompson, who was getting her 
breath back, and says, “‘I would like the honor of shaking 
that capable hand if it can bear further exercise.’’ So Miss 
Thompson shakes hands with him after making sure he 
means it. And the prof talks again. He says, “How many 
times I have secretly wished for the courage to do what 
you have just done so beautifully! I hope you have made 
a better man of me.” 

Miss Thompson, at this, kind of gulps and sniffs like she’s 
going to cry herself, but she chokes it down and says if 
she’d only had the courage to do it earlier they’d all be safe 
in their beds this minute. 

Mrs. Pratt was coming back to this with some good stinger, 
but the prof said “How indubitably true!’ so she only 
sniffed and said that if Miss Thompson had completed her 
instructive performance perhaps she would now permit 
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the mothers to get their abused little ones under shelter of 
some Sort. 

Miss ‘Thompson give her a quick eye at this, and says she’s 
spanked everyone that isn’t too big for it, however deserving, 
and Mrs. Pratt sniffs louder and the prof grins and I brought 
the bunch up here to sleep. We rummaged out blankets 
and managed to get ’em bunked, and Mrs. Pratt soothed 
the little ones with a bedtime story about Herbert Hedgehog 
playing tag with Rollo Rattlesnake or something like that, 
though not being able to keep her mind on it well because 
the prof is out on the porch listening to Miss Thompson tell 
how firmness with the tots is often a blessing to ’em in after 
life. The prof had the look of a man hearing something 
good for the first time. 

Of course, the Mothers’ Circle has to leave next morning, 
having lost all their duffel in this here crematory. The prof 
is leaving, too, and he suggests that Miss Thompson ride 
down in his car. She accepts, and gets a cold look from. Mrs. 
Pratt, that overhears it. Then she explains very prettily. 
She says she has never been superstitious, but she has noticed 
that she made the thirteenth in their little expedition, which 
may of accounted for what some people would call its ill 
fortune; and anyway they won’t miss her, because there is 
no food left to cook and no dishes to wash. The mothers 
merely bit their underlips at this, and the prof says to me 
on the side, “She is unique. Don’t think I haven’t remarked 
that she did practically all the work for that outfit—and 
what fine eyes she has!’’ It was twice he’d said that. 

And Miss Thompson says to me later, ‘““There’s something 
about the poor man that seems to arouse all one’s potential 
motherhood.” Just like that. 

Then she give another flash of form when the prof got to 
the wheel, ready to start. Clifford, the outlaw, that she had 
basely assaulted the night before, had been hanging on her 
all morning and holding the hand that walloped him every 
chance he got; but him and sister still meant to have the 
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front seat up beside father. They made a scramble for it. 
The prof starts to say ““Now, now, my dears, I think Miss 
Thompson would prefer——” but they shut him off with 
yells of ““No, no!”’ and each one still trying to get ahead of 
the other into the seat; and then Miss Thompson stills the 
storm. She puts her left hand on her hip, points to the back 
seat with the other and says ‘‘Children!”’ in a low, chilly 
tone. That was all. They climbed into the back seat like 
they was part of some machinery that had just been oiled. 
The prof just googled at her, and the watching mothers 
pretended they hadn’t noticed what can be done with little 
ones after you got a firm foundation laid. 

The prof drove off, and then the circle started. They was 
game to the last. They give their yell, with Genevieve lead- 
ing, and then they sung a hymn entitled Safely Through 
Another Week. I joined in on that, and ten minutes later it 
was so quiet here for the first time in a month that I nearly 
jumped out of my hide when a humming bird buzzed past 
me. It was another week before I wouldn’t jump at a door 
slam or the Chink dropping a glass in the kitchen. Say, you 
know a man can set out and lead a horse to death—just walk- 
ing—and that’s what one tiny tot can do to any mother that 
takes her child culture straight without a chaser of common 
sense. 





The speaker achieved this last bit with her face averted for 
mannerly concealment of the yawn that ensued. She then 
said that the line about sleep being “‘sore labor’s bath’”’ was 
one of the best lines Shakspere ever got off. Anyway, it 
seemed so to a tired business woman. And, oh, yes, the 
engagement was announced. Mrs. Pratt said the creature 
had throwed herself at the prof’s head, though close ob- 
servers watching her work on his son that night would 
hardly have called it just that. Anyway she’d make a fine 
leader for any earnest stepmothers’ circle. 

As for this new child-culture stuff in general, mebbe so, 
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mebbe not. For one thing, she couldn’t remember that the 
young folks was so harshly spoke of in her day, when child 
culture consisted in teaching *em to say “‘Sir!”? and 
‘“Ma’am!”? and not to chew with their mouth open. And, 
of course, you could put two and two together. At least 
she had heard of no amendment making this illegal. At 
the same time she reckoned that young folks had always 
been the same, and always would be, but it was now too 
late to prove this, so good-night! 
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T o£ home from which she came was a makeshift affair at 
best, with a mother who was soft and placative and senti- 
mental and with no least grasp of lifé, and a semineurotic 
father of Danish extraction who was little more than a left- 
over sprout of a decayed branch of a family tree that some- 
where and at some time may have been something. Here 
(meaning a small town in our American Northwest) he was 
a locksmith, and from all accounts an erratic one. His one 
claim to distinction was that he was the second cousin of a 
celebrated Danish actress. He curled his mustachios up- 
ward, and donned a dress suit once or twice a year. He 
thought he could play the violin. He told vile stories and 
seemed to like to shock his own children. His daughters 
described him as a coward, a shirker, a man who browbeat 
his wife, where he was afraid of other men, and loafed 
while she made the living by keeping roomers. What would 
you expect from such a source? 

First impressions are keenest. When I first saw her I 
thought she was a silly, and yet not quite. That little laven- 
der hat pulled down over her bobbed tow-colored hair, 
bleached to that shade, of course, and the lavender throw 
that accompanied it seemed to suggest a keen sense of har- 
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mony, as did the very light gray suit reaching but an inch 
or two below the knees. She had a habit of standing as a 
boy will, legs far apart, head thrown back, and gray-blue 
eyes dancing with an irresistible zest for life. At least she 
was alive; very much so. And then the really funny stories, 
always vulgar, but laugh-provoking despite anything one 
might think, and leaving one wondering how she could have 
the effrontery to tell them so calmly. It seemed to imply 
disrespect and at times even a low estimate of oneself. And 
yet there was no least trace of pruriency in her stories; rather, 
it was a keen sense of the ridiculous which prompted her. 

Rhoda, the elder sister, was a really beautiful girl, intelli- 
gent and very clever. Beautiful enough to be a figure of 
sorts in the movies, she was still sweet enough to retain the 
natural charms of temperament which were originally hers. 
She had not become hard and bold and pushing. She was 
of that disposition which craves the perpetuation of all 
home ties and connections, if possible. You are to remem- 
ber that Rhoda had not seen Reina for nearly three years, 
herself having married and removed from her native city 
then. Since then Reina also had married. 

For months before meeting her I had been hearing of the 
interesting, if not wonderful, Reina. She was young, pretty, 
bubbling with life, a good horseman. She was affectionate 
and sisterly, and was now married to a young managing 
lumberman. They had had a little home in some interior 
lumber district in Washington, but Reina, accustomed as 
she was to the metropolitan delights of Portland and 
Seattle, soon grew tired of this backwoods life and fled, 
riding on a caboose to a main-line station some forty miles 
away. The husband, seemingly unable to live without her, 
had thrown up his connection with the lumber business, 
which was earning him four thousand a year, and had fol- 
lowed her. Twice in a married life of not more than three 
years she had left him in this way because the conditions 
surrounding the thing he chanced to be doing were not to 
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her taste. And in both instances he had dropped everything 
and followed her, hoping to induce her to come back to 
him. Spiritually, apparently, he needed her. After knowing 
her for some time and realising what a fool she was in some 
ways and what a pest she might prove to some men in 
almost every way, and knowing him, too, as I did then, I 
could still see how he might like her and need her. She had 
life and energy and humor, at least, and probably repre- 
sented those qualities to him. When things were going 
against them, though, she could be very dour, nasty, really. 

When I met Sven, he was not more than twenty-five, good- 
looking and ambitious. He was tactful and approachable, 
but without the advantages of an education. His father, a 
Swedish farmer and dairyman, had not believed in giving 
his children even a common-school education. He did his 
best to handicap them in this respect, and in consequence 
Sven, who had run away from the farm at fifteen, used such 
English as he had heard spoken about him. Unless cau- 
tioned, he would use “done” for ‘“‘did,” “‘learned’’ for 
“taught,” “seen’’ for “saw,’’ and some other of those amus- 
ing Americanisms beloved of those who constitute the rank 
and file. Once he learned that he was using incorrect 
English, he preferred to remain silent or to imitate those 
who were speaking correctly, which is much more than can 
be said for Reina. Professionally, he was a good lumberman, 
with a good knowledge of woods and skilled in their pre- 
paration for the market. He was also an excellent garage 
man, having mastered the mysteries of the automobile and 
being able to manage a garage when necessary. He was 
the type of youth who was willing to do almost anything in 
order to get along. 

But if Sven used bad grammar, Reina used worse. Mrs. 
Malaprop at her zenith wasn’t a patch. “Say, ya know 
what I done yesterday? Gee, I wish ya coulda seen! I sure 
come near ballin’ things up all right, all right. It was this 
way, see? Me an’ Sven was walkin’ along Seventh Street 
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when who should come chasin’ but—well, give a guess. 
Monty! Sure. The same old Monty. An’ in a nobby coat, 
too. Gee, you oughta seen! That guy musta come into 
some money since I saw him last. An’ it didn’t make no 
difference to him that Sven an’ me was married. He didn’t 
get it, I guess. Ya can’t learn that guy nothin’. Just grabbed 
me by the arm like he use to. ‘Where ya goin’? Who’s yer 
friend?’ Then I introduced him, an’ Sven lookin’ at me an’ 
him all the time like he could swalla us. Can ya feature 
that? An’ me always tellin’ Sven there wasn’t nobody could 
get fresh with me! Well, I come pretty near cashin’ in then, 
but I had to laugh afterwards. But I got away with ‘it. 

‘Here,’ I says, “do ya wanta get hurt? This ain’t school-days 
no more. Meet my husband, Sven, see?’ Then he savvies, 
an’ gets awful polite an’ nice like. An’ Sven he softens a 
little because I ring in that Monty’s father has money an’ 
that Monty might be lookin’ fer sompin’ te invest in, an’ in 
a little bit they gets to talkin’. But can ya feature that stuff? 
An’ Sven as jealous as he is? Well, when Sven wasn’t lookin’, 
ya bet I give Monty one look. ‘Watcha doin’? Where ya 
goin’?’ Ya bet I got it over to him that he’d better can that 
stuff. Los Angeles ain’t Seattle by a lot. But there fer a 
minute I thought there might be sompin’ rough. I sure did. 
Ya know Sven when he gets hot. Gee! I sure was curled 
up there for a second or two. But he thinks Monty went to 
school with me; so it’s all right now, see?”’ 

That was typical of much that I listened to for months and 
months, and despite anything and everything done to make 
her see the error of her ways. Grammar was not to be im- 
pressed upon Reina, via correction, example, or a stick. 
She could sit in upon the most perfect English spoken by 
as many as seventeen masters of the’ art and of a sudden 
burst in with ‘“‘Whoja think me an’ Sven seen?” or “Sven an’ 
me was thinkin’———”’ And her sister, who because of her 
beauty had been able to marry a Southerner of no little 
Position and social training, although she had since left him 
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and had managed to place herself in a more interesting walk 
of life, was made restless and unhappy by the sharp realisa- 
tion that since leaving home she had encountered conditions 
which had taught her much that her sister did not know. 

But what a bubbling, enthusiastic temperament! It was 
easy to understand why a man, if he were not too well in- 
formed as to grammar himself, might become very much 
attached to her. She had the pertness and inquisitiveness 
of a collie or a crow. And she was famishing for want of 
pleasures and luxuries such as others possessed, but of which 
she had scarcely tasted as yet. Hence sister Rhoda’s quaint 
little apartment in Hollywood, with its balconies, its flowers, 
its French windows, its Persian cat and chow dog, seemed 
to affect her as strong drink might affect a devotee of the 
demon rum. “‘Gee!’—her favorite expression. Everything 
was either “‘classy”’ or “‘swell’’ or “‘nobby”’ or, occasionally, 
“‘the cat’s whiskers,”’ or even—TI blush to repeat a tithe of all 
the amazing expressions she used—‘“‘the cat’s pajamas.” A 
reproduction of ““The Pot of Basil’? which ornamented one 
wall was “swell,’”’ but, “Gee! she’s kinda long-legged, ain’t 
she?” and “‘A dress like that wouldn’t go now. She musta 
lived somewhere where they wore them things.”’ The nude 
figure of a woman draped about one side of a glass fishbowl 
brought forth: “Didja ever see a goldfish bow] like that 
before? Classy, eh? But she ain’t got so much of a figure. 
Ya can see better’n that at Pantages any day.” 

‘The trouble 1s, Reina,” I suggested, ‘‘the artist lacked a 
suitable model. He should have had a graceful girl like 
you.” 

“Well, he oughta come with me. I could show him some 
that would make him leave his mother.”’ 

That Rhoda resented this brash and brassy line of com- 
ment, even while it amused her, was obvious from the first. 
She had been talking so much of the interesting Reina, 
thinking of her as’she had been a few years before, whereas 
Reina had never been all or any of the things she thought 
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her. Then she had judged her with scarcely any standards 
for comparison, and by now she had come upon many 
standards that had entirely changed her. She scarcely knew 
what to think of Reina now, but she was still fond of her 
because of the blood tie and old memories. And she was 
greatly troubled lest I conceive all sorts of queer notions 
concerning her and her parents, which was only partly true. 

One of the things that interested me from the first was why 
so sober and industrious a man as Sven should have become 
so interested in Reina as to want to marry her and follow 
her about in this way. He was practical and quiet, deter- 
mined to get along and provide Reina with all she desired, 
while Reina had no least sense of order or responsibility. 
Befére and for some time after marrying Sven she had been 
the boon companion of a girl named Bertha, who appears 
to have been a combination of meal-ticket and attendant. 
This girl possessed the double advantages of looks and 
charm for men, two qualities which Reina admired intensely 
in any woman. And I judged that Reina supplied the initia- 
tive and’daring and inspired these same in her companion. 
Bertha, the daughter of a well-to-do laundryman, could 
always get money from her parents, and a goodly portion 
of this Reina could get from her, as well as some little from 
her own mother. With these several sums at their command, 
and because the home town from which they derived was 
small, and: Portland and Seattle and Tacoma were within 
easy striking distance, they were accustomed to race back 
and forth between these places, where relatives were sup- 
posed to reside. Why their parents should have permitted 
all this is more than I could understand. Careful questioning 
of Reina elicited the information that her mother thought 
that when they went to Seattle or Portland or Tacoma she 
stayed with Bertha’s relatives, Bertha giving the same ex- 
planation to her own parents. 

For something like a year and a half, which covered Reina’s 
contact with Sven, Bertha and Reina were almost always 
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together. They went about with men, but, according to 
Reina, and in so far as she was concerned, not to do wrong, 
but to get automobile rides, free dinners, trinkets, and enter- 
tainment generally. For Bertha she made no claims. Often 
they were placed in perilous positions from which it took 
the greatest tact and craft to extricate themselves. The 
perils of Pauline were as nothing. One of these perils arose 
from entering cars of youths who would proceed to drive 
off and make advances that they were not willing to accept. 
One night during a ride from Tacoma to Seattle in a taxi, 
a distance of thirty miles, they were attacked at a lonely 
point on the road by the chauffeur and a friend who had 
been brought along. The ruse by which they managed to 
escape would not bear publication, but the genuine perils 
of the situation would interest anyone. Once out of the car, 
they ran through the darkness into the woods, where in the 
depths they were guided _to a cottage by a lighted window. 
The chauffeur and his friend, in search of them, passed close 
to the place where they were crouching, but did not see 
them. The girls remained there until morning dnd then 
proceeded to Seattle. 

Because of Bertha’s generosity and worship of her, I thigk 
there was set up in Reina the thought that life was an easy 
game, or should be, and that somebody, somewhere, would 
always provide her with all the comforts of existence as 
she conceived the same. Her affection for Sven, when he 
came upon the scene, interrupted and finally partly de- 
stroyed this friendship, but when things were not going to 
her taste, it was to Bertha and the old gay days that Reina 
was always returning or thinking of returning. And it was 
Bertha whom Sven disliked and feared most of all, I think. 

But as a study in dolce far niente, when she was not about 
or planning some new mischief, Reina was all that the pic- 
ture required. When left alone, she might sit for hours in a 
comfortable chair or before her sister’s three-panel mirror, 
twiddling her thumbs or rearranging or clipping or tinting 
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her hair, rouging her lips and cheeks, touching up her 
eyebrows and eyelids, and perfecting her facial toilet 
generally. Sometimes she would spend hours in trying on 
her sister’s hats or dresses and looking at herself in a tall 
mirror and calling to someone to see. ‘“‘Swell, eh?” or, 
“Classy, what?”? She would lie abed of a morning, regard- 
less of what any or all others might be doing, but by late 
afternoon or night she would be up and ready for some form 
of entertainment, to be provided by Rhoda, Sven, or me. 
And sometimes, though not often, she would help Rhoda 
prepare dinner if she could find no easy way of getting out 
of it, but always making herself more of a hindrance than 
a help, so as to warn against future requests. 

As a rule, however, there were no dinners prepared here. 
The restaurants were more interesting to Reina, as they 
were to Rhoda, for that matter; but it was always Reina 
who would suggest a restaurant whether she had a dime 
or not. Dinner over, though at the time neither she nor 
Sven had any money for such things, he having come to 
this new city solely because she had broken up his connec- 
tion elsewhere, she would still suggest the theatre or a 
swimming-pool or a concert, apparently with never a 
thought that expense might be a factor. Somebody had to 
pay. And she would always do her best to heighten the 
entertainment and the expense, thus embarrassing Sven 
greatly, because he was unwilling to accept invitations un- 
less he could at least pay for his share. But that had nothing 
to do with Reina’s calculations. She wanted to be enter- 
tained, and was prepared to blink the sources of the supply 
so long as the entertainment was forthcoming. 


IT 
All this by way of introduction. Once they were settled 
in Los Angeles,—and, by the way, Rhoda’s charming apart- 
ment caused Reina instanter to become openly dissatisfied 
_ 26* 
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with anything Sven could offer, and he had very little to 
offer just then,—she made herself all but a permanent guest 
in her sister’s home, with scarcely an invitation or a by- 
your-leave. But Rhoda being one who attached much to 
blood kinship, there was very little need of an invitation. 
Reina came, and was lovingly and generously treated 
always, which was a mistake, as I saw it. Despite the 
obvious lack of that perfection of beauty which made her 
sister acceptable to the moving-picture grandees about the 
various studios, Reina at once decided that she also was 
cut out for that work. Why not? Didn’t men like her? 
Wasn’t she as clever as anyone? Of course. Rhoda was 
earning from two to three hundred a week when she worked; 
sometimes more. Why couldn’t she, Reina, also tap this 
golden dribble? The only things that stood between her 
and her goal were the various difficulties which Rhoda 
in her time had met and conquered. She would have to 
begin at the bottom as an extra, and that at seven and a 
half a day, not forty and fifty, as Rhoda now received. She 
would have to get up as early as six or seven, and be at the 
studio, made up, not later than eight-thirty. She would 
have to provide her own clothes and make-up and show con- 
siderable interest in and enthusiasm for the work, all of 
which threw a heavy wet blanket over the original fires of 
her ambition. 

For Reina was one for whom there is never any real con- 
structive effort. She was a parasite by nature, and for that 
affliction there seems to be no cure. Her mind was not 
constructive; there was not a trace of anything in it which 
related to building anything for herself or others. Things 
happened; they were not brought about by the efforts of 
anyone. Luck was the great thing—luck and gifts. Never 
was it to be expected that one seek to make anything come 
to pass via the humdrum process of labor. All was to be 
sunshine, blue seas, waving awnings, ice-cream, balcony 
dirmers, automobile rides, clothes in the newest mode, 
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dancing, and cheerful friends. Anything less than this was 
an imposition on the part of either nature or man, but prin- 
cipally man. A man, if one is so gracious as to marry him, 
should provide all these things forthwith; otherwise he is a 
bonehead and worthless—solid ivory. If one has relatives 
of any means, they should do as much; otherwise, why rela- 
tives? Such relatives owe it to all their kith and kin, but 
more especially to the one holding the above views, to pro- 
vide him or her with joy and plenty. Reina held such views 
and was just like this, albeit she could be most agreeable 
so long as things were provided in sufficient quantity and 
to her taste. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding these traits, the moment 
she expressed the thought that she would like to enter upon 
this work, her sister offered to take her about and introduce 
her to such directors and casting directors and assistants as 
she knew. And to anyone really earnest to enter upon the 
work this would have been of the greatest help. However, 
apart from going with her on one or two mornings when 
she did not have to get up early, this proffer was neglected. 
She was instructed that she must be prepared to endure 
the slights and snubs and insults and rank overtures of 
nearly all connected with this great industry in any official 
capacity, from sixth assistant door-mat up. She was told 
that if they were really interested, they would attempt to 
ingratiate themselves by all sorts of unmeant promises; but 
Reina was not to listen. Two visits made in this manner, 
with one or two side ventures of her own, were sufficient to 
cure her of any ambition in that direction. 

“Ya bet them guys ain’t goin’ to pull any of that raw stuff 
on me, makin’ me wait around all day before they'll even 
letcha see anybody. An’ I told ’em who I was, too, an’ who 
sent me. Did that get me in? It did not. That little snit 
over at Elite Studio gate just looked at me an’ wouldn't 
even take my name. Said Mr. —— was busy. An’ the same 
with that smart Aleck over at Durham’s. I never seen such 
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freshies in all my life, anyhow.”’ And then came a long and 
pyrotechnic picture of what she would do to any of them 
if they really “got fresh” with her. They needn’t think that 
because they had some squeak connection with the movies 
they could put anything over on her. Far from it. Ofcourse, 
now, if a man was a regular fella and conducted himself as 
such, coming up to a girl with respect and ingratiating him- 
self maybe by an invitation to dinner or an automobile ride 
—well, if he looked all right, that might be different. Some- 
times a guy like that might turn out to be all right. I often 
sat and laughed and egged her on, just to be permitted to 
enjoy this ebullience; for that was what it was, sheer animal 
spirits and a crazy kind of imagination and zest for life 
running wild. 

But one thing she did decide upon, and that the most un- 
reasonable, of course. Sven must get a place in Hollywood, 
where rents for small apartments, furnished, ranged from 
seventy-five for the poorest and smallest to two and three 
hundred and up for the better and more spacious ones. 
Sven, who, I gathered, had been rather hard-pressed by her 
vagaries in the past, was for taking a much smaller place 
downtown, where rents were less, and so shaping their lives 
to match his salary, which was then only forty a week or 
thereabout. He was working as night man in a garage until 
he could get something better. ““You wanta remember, 
Reina,” I heard him caution her within twenty-four hours 
after their arrival, ‘‘that we haven’t any too much money 
now and we'll just have to go slow. We can’t live in Holly- 
wood on nothing.” And so the place they were compelled 
to take was not to her taste. Why couldn’t Sven do better? 
She had caught a glimpse of Hollywood now, and regardless 
of means an immediate way must be found to stay there or 
there would be few sweet smiles for him. 

Sven not being able to do better at the time, and she being 
in no way concerned to add to the exchequer, she took out 
her pique in loafing about her sister’s place in Hollywood, 
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while the latter worked and worked hard. Nightly, while 
Reina slept, Sven cleaned and repaired cars and looked 
after the garage, which was never closed. This meant that 
he had to sleep by day; but instead of arousing a proper 
sympathy for one so industrious, it seemed to irritate Reina 
because of what she considered either his dullness or his 
stubboraness. Why couldn’t he get a day job, anyhow? 
What was the use of any man working at night when there 
was day work to be had somewhere? He needn’t work in a 
garage; he understood other things. In vain did he point 
out that because of the low state of their finances he had to 
take what he could get at the moment. She did not like that. 
Time was the essence of her contract with him. He must 
hurry and do better by her. Debarred from such comfort 
as Rhoda enjoyed, she felt outraged. Besides, at night, just 
when they might go out for a little fun, Sven had to go to 
work. And in the morning, when she wanted to sleep late, 
in he came fresh from his work and awakened her. The fact 
that he was considerate enough to breakfast before he came 
home was nothing to the point. He chose to work at night 
instead of during the day, and for little enough at that. He 
should look about and get something that paid more. One 
thing he pointed out to Rhoda not long after they arrived 
was the fact that it was because of Reina that he had to take 
the work and small salary they were now living upon. She 
would not stay where he had been able to make big money, 
not even long enough for him to get a real start and go into 
business for himself, which was his great hope. 

The upshot of this was that Rhoda, sympathising with 
Reina on the ground that she was young and hungry for life 
and had never really had anything, and yet sympathising 
with Sven quite as much, was anxious to see them comfort- 
able and hence was full of helpful suggestions. Reina ought 
to be more considerate of Sven. Sven ought to get day work 
if he could. It wasn’t right to leave her all alone at night. 
To make things a little easier for them, she first gave Reina 
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a hundred dollars or so for her own use, and then offered 
to lend Sven something to go on in case he would drop what 
he was doing and look for day work or to find an interest 
in some lumber concern, which same he was fully com- 
petent to manage. Also she suggested that he get better 
rooms, even if she had to make up the difference. And if 
he found the right sort of company in which to invest, she 
would lend him the money to make the investment. When 
he got on his feet, he was to get a car, so that they could see 
something of the world in which they had injected them- 
selves. 

Sven, being the sort of youth he was, was all honest grati- 
tude and anxious to make the most of this windfall. Forth- 
with he proceeded to spend most of his daytime sleeping 
hours in looking up one and another of the many advertised 
opportunities. Eventually he uncovered one in which, for 
the sum of one thousand cash invested and the sale of a 
certain number of shares that must be sold and the taking 
over of a number for himself, to be paid for piecemeal, he 
was to receive the title and assume the duties of secretary 
of the company. He was to have a polished oak desk, with 
his name on it, as well as his name on the door. Also a salary 
of sixty-five dollars, to begin at once. Rhoda approving 
when all this was duly laid before her, he proceeded to close 
the deal and to carry out the details of his part of the con- 
tract. Needless to say, Sven being cautious and careful and 
rather clever when it came to things of this sort, he was 
soon well along on the path toward a moderate competence. 
At once he began planning the construction of a number of 
small houses to be sold for three thousand and net him or 
his company nearly one thousand. He and Rhoda were to 
make real money in the future. She would never regret 
having aided him. And I am sure that he meant all he said. 

But I wish you might have seen Reina once these plans 
had passed the tentative stage and bid fair to come about, 
after Sven had actually assumed his duties as secretary and 
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they had moved to three rooms farther out, where there 
were flowers and a lawn and a better view. The airs! The 
assurance and swelling superiority! Sven was now the secre- 
tary and part.owner of a lumber company. And they were 
living in a three-room apartment with a balcony on the 
borders of Hollywood. And they had a small car, a second- 
hand one, but not bad-looking, for Sven was a judge of 
bargains in that field. But instead of interesting herself in 
Sven and what he was doing, she was most interested to 
know what they could do now. At once they must motor to 
Santa Barbara, ditto to Big Bear, ditto to Riverside, ditto 
to San Francisco, ditto to Bakersfield. And wouldn’t it be 
fine if they had a piano, or a new talking-machine, anyhow, 
and Rhoda would come and bring some of her friends, and 
they-would dance, etc. Everything for Reina; very little 
for Sven. And yet I doubt if I ever saw a happier young 
man, for a while, anyhow. By Reina’s own admission he 
was up early and back late, following closely the possibilities 
that were now before him. Within the space of a very few 
weeks he had been able to dispose of a large number of 
shares of stock. Also he was able to handle quite all the 
details of shipment and delivery, while othérs sold the lum- 
ber ordered from Northern firms. His one mistake, if it was 
a mistake, was his desire to clear off too quickly the cost 
price of the shares allotted him, so that by the next year he 
and Reina might have plenty to live on. His mistake, if any, 
was in thinking that Reina might-be persuaded or prompted 
whole-heartedly to help him do this. 

Most assuredly that dream was not well founded. I never 
saw a young wife do less for an ambitious husband and 
expect more. The garish moving-picture atmosphere of 
Hollywood, as well as the summery sweet-to-do-nothing 
mood of Los Angeles as a whole, seemed to get into her veins 
and make her absolutely intolerant of anything save idleness 
and pleasure. Her main interest was to parade the smart 
shops, near which she lived, or to linger at her sister’s in 
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Hollywood, where, wien she was not meditating or planning 
outings or decorating her face before a mirror, she would 
sit at the piano and in an ultra and hence amusingly roman- 
tic voice give vent to exaggerations of the sentiment in 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine,” “Old Pal,-why don’t you answer 
me?’’ ‘‘Avalon, Macushla,” and such other romanticisms. 
And from here, with her sister and occasionally myself as 
pilots, and while her husband worked, she would joyously 
set forth to a swimming-pool, a horseback ride, a beach 
restaurant, or an automobile ride, without a thought of 
including her young husband, even resenting, by a gesture 
or a mouth, the mere mention of him, as though he were 
nothing at all in her young life. When taxed with this, as 
well as her whole attitude toward Sven and marriage, she 
denied it. At first she denied being indifferent to him, and 
later charged him with being unnecessarily grouchy wher- 
ever she was concerned, too set on a humdrum existence. 
He wanted to work all the time and never play. Finally she 
admitted that she might be changing or that he had changed. 
He wasn’t as light-hearted as he used to be. He seemed to 
think there was nothing in the world to do except work. 
He was stingy And didn’t seem to think she needed to do 
anything but wait for him. When I pointed out that he 
seemed to be making a gallant fight for place, and under 
trying conditions, she paid a genuine tribute to his industry 
and rather blamed herself. She “guessed”? she wasn’t cut 
out for marriage, anyhow, that she just could not stand 
humdrum things. Sometimes she liked Sven very much, 
was even crazy about him; at other times she felt as though 
she hated him. He could be so nasty. Once they had 
quarreled, and he had threatened to strike her, or had struck 
her, and she had flung something at him and had cut his eye. 
Another time he had struck her after they had quarreled 
about her having gone to a place she had promised not to 
go to. Just now he wanted her to live just so until he got on 
his feet, and she didn’t want to live that way. 
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Ill 


The pointléssness of the outsider mingling in the affectional 
affairs of those unhappily mated is too obvious to need com- 
ment here. I ventured no advice and made no pleas, and I 
was not greatly surprised when, one morning, Reina arrived 
at her sister’s apartment with the announcement that she 
wasn’t going to stay with that old “grouch” any longer. She 
would pawn her rings and return to Seattle, where her 
mother lived and where, in company with Bertha, she was 
certain to find something to do. Her underlying thought 
was, however, that Rhoda would not let her go. And she 
was right. Rhoda suggested that she come there for a few 
days, or go to a hotel and pretend that she had left for the 
North and see what Sven would do. Reina was to write a 
letter and have it mailed in San Francisco, saying she was 
on her way North. A little money was given her to stay at 
a near-by hotel. In the meantime Sven had returned home 
and found a letter such as only Reina could write, a most 
amazing affair, concocted in Rhoda’s presence, which told 
him that she had gone and would not return. She had taken 
all of her things..He need not bother Rhoda, for she was 
not going to Rhoda. But it seemed to me that Sven was 
much put upon and that Reina did not know what she 
wanted. 

Nevertheless, Sven did bother Rhoda, and at once. He was 
in some ways a simple person and did not understand the 
woman he had married. Despite all her fantastic notions 
and her marked indifference to his well-being, he still cared 
for her—this silly, notional girl. It was enough to cause one 
to wag one’s head in desperation. 

Sven called that evening to see if Rhoda knew where Reina 
was. His hope, written in‘his eyes, was that she was there. 
In a straightforward way he proceeded to place before 
Rhoda the sum and substance of his wrongs. He loved 
Reina, and always had and always would, he thought, but 
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she knew the state of his finances. She knew how hard he 
had tried before coming to Los Angeles and why he hadn’t 
got along better than he had. Every time he was just 
getting a start somewhere Reina would get dissatisfied and 
leave him, and here was the same thing again. He was just 
getting a new start, and now she had left him again. The 
big thing now was to get his stock paid for, so that the 
interest it yielded should be paid him instead of being 
charged off against his debts. The trouble was that he 
had been trying to make his salary of sixty-five dollars 
pay all expenses; but that wasn’t enough, it seemed. 
Reina was for spending all he made the moment he made 
it, and even more, while he was for saving it in case any- 
thing happened. 

Personally I felt sorry for him. I respected him, and so did 
Rhoda, and to my immense satisfaction she saw the point 
and sympathised with him. Although the blood tie pulled 
strongly, she wanted Sven to be helped and she wanted 
Reina to help him. She was for a compromise in some form, 
and so she and Sven, and she and Reina, entered upon long 
and tautological discussions. The substance of all this was 
that Sven should not throw up his place. Also that with her 
aid he might do just a little better by Reina in the matter of 
living, assuming that she came back. She had never had 
anything in her life, and he knew how that was to a girl. 
And she was here in Hollywood, where there were many 
things to make her envious and unhappy. Couldn’t he 
afford to get a better place? Sven was fond of Rhoda and 
admired her common sense as well as her beauty, besides 
being very grateful to her. He promised that if Reina would 
come back and be nicer to him, he would do better, too. 
He would get a larger place and a better car. He had seen 
one that he could get for two thotsand dollars on time, and 
then he and Reina could go about more. Perhaps he hadn’t 
done as well as he should, but he had been trying to get a 
start so that both of them could have a better time later on. 
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Sven felt full of hope for the future, though Rhoda still 
maintained that she did not know where Reina was. 

He had scarcely gone, however, when in walked Reina, 
anxious to know what he proposed to do. She was full of 
bravado until she saw how Rhoda felt about it. Her one 
thought seemed to be that so long as Sven was amenable 
she could use him about as one would a door-mat. 

“ll show him he can’t treat me any old way,” she began. 
*‘He needn’t think he can treat me as though I wasn’t 
deserving of nothing.” (“‘ ‘Anything,’ Reina!”’) ‘“Well, then, 
anything. Nasty old rooms down there! An’ eating in 
cafeterias! I won’t do it. He’s makin’ money now, an’ he 
can just spend a little of it. He needn’t think I’m goin’ to 
live on nothin’ all my life.” 

But since Rhoda inclined toward Sven in this argument, 
and Reina really depended on her, a compromise had to be 
reached; otherwise Reina would have had to carry out her 
threat to leave Hollywood, which was exactly what she did 
not want to do. After some bluff and bluster, in which she 
sought to make it appear that she had really gone to San 
Francisco, but owing to the plea of Rhoda had returned to 
Los Angeles, she did return to Sven, who proceeded to do his 
best to make things more agreeable for her. They celebrated 
their reunion by a dinner to Rhoda at which they made a 
picture of loving domesticity. 

But once the interest of the new place had subsided a bit, 
she was to be found most of the time in the apartment in 
Hollywood, dreaming as before. While Rhoda worked and 
schemed hourly as to how to advance herself, haunting the 
studios and practising dancing, Delsarte, elocution, make-up, 
and characterisation, Reina was playing the piano or dream- 
ing or waiting for her to return so that they might go some- 
where. I often wondered what Sven was thinking of it all. 
To be sure, Rhoda, anxious for the welfare of the twain, did 
her best to iron out the rough places. Whenever possible, 
she was for having Sven to the apartment for dinner and 
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for a drive in her car, or to distant resorts over the week-ends, 
even though Sven objected most definitely to accepting that 
for which he could make no adequate return. 

It was plain that despite what Reina thought Sven ought 
to do for her, and what he lacked in the way of ability to 
provide, and what she was entitled to as his wife, still she 
made no great effort to fulfil her part of the marital relation. 
She was much interested by the admiration of other men 
and what wealth in the hands of another male might do for 
her in case she chose to command the same. There were 
nights when Sven was detained at the office, and on such 
occasions, if Rhoda was free from her work, Reina was for 
persuading her to go somewhere, usually to a swimming- 
pool, where by reason of the large crowds that attended and 
the attractive bathing-suit she wore, it was possible to attract 
no little attention. Once there, it would not be long before 
she could be seen flirting with some good-looking youth or 
man, making the most of her golden opportunities and her 
figure, which was not unattractive. And unless Rhoda pro- 
tested, she might even disappear for an hour or two, to loaf 
in some near-by restaurant or ice-cream parlor, while her 
sister waited. Rhoda was not inclined to quarrel with her 
on this account; she had the feeling that Reina might be 
deciding that she had made a mistake and was looking for 
an easy way out. But, as time proved, it did make a differ- 
ence in her estimate of Reina. I think she felt that Reina 
was temperamentally unfitted for marriage with anyone. 


IV 


Nevertheless, because of Rhoda, more than anything else, 
I believe, her charming surroundings and possessions, her 
standing in the film world, and the fact that she had helped 
him make this latest beginning, Sven stood his ground for a 
time, or, rather, endured the slights that were so persistently 
put upon him. But after a time, and when the worm had 
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endured all it could, it turned. Late one Saturday night 
there was a terrific storm in the Bergstrom household, and 
that very night Reina appeared at her sister’s abode, much 
the worse nervously for the argument. ‘‘Whadaya know?” 
Sven had quarreled with her for coming in late, even when 
he was working late himself, and had told her—well, need- 
less to say what he had told her. But among other things he 
had said that unlesg there was a change, and a drastic one, 
he was through. She could go where she chose, and he 
would go his way. He was tired of being made a fool of. 
He would get a divorce, or she could get it. He wouldn’t 
contest it. But unless she there and then made definite 
promises of reform that she intended to keep, she must leave 
or he would. With all her memories of past victories fresh 
upon her, flights and reunions, there was but one thing that 
she could do: flee, of course, to let him see once more 
whether he could do without her. She had learned that he 
could not. He would follow and bring her back. 

But this time there was no agitated and nervous Sven 
telephoning to know whether she was there. Complete 
silence in that quarter, and on the part of Rhoda dissatisfac- 
tion and a growing contempt, and on the part of Reina, for 
the time being, anyhow, excited cackling. Sven had said 
this and Sven had said that, and he had done or had not 
done thus and so. I marveled that anyone could have so 
poor a grasp of the human amenities as to think and act as 
she was thinking and acting and then blame another person. 
Fortunately, the attitude of Rhoda was different now. 
Blood ties or no blood ties she had come to see that there was 
something to Sven’s side of the story. 

Rhoda did not press this conclusion just then, but after a 
few days, in which Reina lay about waiting for the sur- 
render of Sven, she began to take up the matter of her future 
with her. Either she must think of something she would like 
to do and be about the business of doing it, or she must return 
to her motver. Everybody worked; why not she? 
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“You mustn’t think that because I’m your sister,’? went 
on Rhoda, ‘‘and because I’m fond of you, I can take care 
of you always. I can’t, and I wouldn’t if I could. I don’t 
think it would be a good thing for you. You’re old enough 
now to decide what it is you want to do. If you don’t want 
to live with Sven, you ought to decide what kind of work 
you can do and make a try for it. I am willing to help you 
get work, but I do feel that you ought to do something and 
not expect to idle about and do nothing while you wait to 
see what Sven is going to do.”’ 

Reina declared vehemently that she was not waiting for 
Sven and that nothing would induce her to return. She was 
going North. She had written to Bertha and to her mother. 
Nevertheless, she sat about, and still no Sven. And still 
Rhoda bore with her as patiently as one person could with 
another. She waited quite a week before she again pointed 
out the folly of waiting for a man who was evidently not 
interested to pursue. She had not treated him well and could 
not expect him to run after her. She must find work or 
arrange in some way that he do something for her, which 
she assumed he might do, at least until Reina could do some- 
thing for herself. 

And then, to my astonishment, after this conduct and her 
indifference in the past and her various threats, the moment 
Rhoda had gone I heard her calling up the North & South 
Lumber Company and asking if she might speak with one 
Sven Bergstrom. He was not in, but without caring what 
I might be thinking, since I was within earshot, she tried 
and tried, until finally she did catch him in. The burden 
of her message was that she wanted to see him, but -by no 
means was this so directly conveyed. On the contrary, and 
in the face of small encouragement from him apparently, 
and after endless roundabout hints, she was compelled to 
say that she was going to be downtown about six o’clock, 
and that if he happened to be near where she was going to 
be, she would be glad to see him. After this telpphone con- 
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versation was over, I began to rally her concerning her 
previous determination and all the things she had seemed to 
think were wrong with him. Her calm reply was that she 
still thought as she had, but that she needed some money 
and he must' supply it. He wasn’t going to get off so easy, 
you bet. The very least he could do was to give her enough 
to live on until she found something to do. 

If I were to devote one hundred pages to verbatim tran- 
scripts of conversations now held between her and Sven, 
which she invariably forced upon him and all of which he 
appeared to wish to avoid, you would gather but faintly the 
strangely illusive and illogical and almost pointless processes 
of her reasoning. Her persistent statement was that at 
bottom she did not care for Sven and that she did not want 
to live with him, but that she did want some money and 
proposed to get it if she had to sue him for divorce. But her 
conversations with him would have convinced anyone that 
at bottom she really did care for him and that she was lying 
roundly when she said she did not. Her voice and even her 
manner over the telephone had a cooing, coaxing, pleading 
quality, which she seemed to think would have some effect 
on Sven. Yet even then, or immediately afterwards, -she 
would assure me that she hated him. Also she would openly 
flirt with men, who appeared to be drawn to her and who 
would follow her in their cars and solicit her company from 
time to time. And betimes, and much to her sister’s chagrin, 
she would be let off at the door by some person in a most 
impressive turnout, who would linger to talk. The quarrels 
which followed some of these adventures between her and 
her sister were sharp. Finally, after she had gone to her 
husband’s office one evening and stayed away the entire 
night, she was ordered out, but soon readmitted, on the 
ground that she cared for Sven and had been with him and 
was going back. 

And she did return to him, because it was the easiest thing 
to do,:I presume. And he, if you will believe it, seemed to 
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be delighted to have her back. Yes, so it was. And soon 
there was a new and still better apartment, and a better 
automobile. Indeed, there was something helplessly com- 
pulsory about many things that both of them did, as though 
despite his best sense and hers each found it impossible to 
break with the other, the matter of a little support not really 
being at the bottom of it. She wanted to rule him, I think, 
and found it hard to believe that she could not. And he 
was getting to the place where he did not want to be ruled, 
but could not break with her. 

And then, to my astonishment, after this conduct and her 
about a week before their final separation, there was an 
_accident. The new car in which Reina had posed, calling 
at least once or twice a day to show off, was crashed into by 
a street car and put out of commission. It was so badly 
damaged that not less than four hundred dollars would be 
required to restore it, and about four weeks must elapse 
before they could have it again. A smaller and cheaper car 
now had to be used, Sven having sunk all his spare cash in 
this larger one. A legal contest would have to be entered 
upon before any claim would be awarded, because the 
accident was as much Sven’s fault as the motorman’s. This 
he himself admitted. Worse still, it was only partly insured, 
he having been too busy to have that matter properly 
attended to. And so Reina, much to her dissatisfaction, was 
reduced to a very commonplace car once more. 


V 


Whether this had anything to do with the final catastrophe 
I have often wondered. One thing is sure: Reina became 
most irritable in her manner toward Sven, claiming that 
he had not managed things right, or the accident would not 
have happened. Also that she would not ride or live as she 
was now being compelled to. Also that he bored her. But 
Sven was courteous and considerate and even apologetic at 
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times. To me he seemed a little sad as he explained how it 
had all come about. He had been thinking of something and 
had absent-mindedly swung in front of a car which was 
coming too fast to stop. That frank admission, even among 
friends, infuriated Reina. It seemed ‘‘crazy” to her. She 
wanted him to deny all responsibility and sue the company, 
as well as to play injured and exact damages on that score. 
But Sven would none of that, and went about his business 
as before. 

And then one day he telephoned her that he would not 
be home before eleven or twelve that night. Instead of 
running to her sister’s as usual, she decided to retire and 
read. But midnight came, and no Sven. In the morning, 
surprised and concerned at his absence, she called up the 
office and learned that he was not there; that he had left 
at five-thirty the day before. Further waiting and search 
revealed nothing. Sven was gone. His business affairs 
appeared to be in good order, except that as time went on 
it developed that he had recently contracted a number of 
debts via loans and expenditures for things bought on time 
—the car, furniture, dresses, and jewelry for Reina. The 
loans were against his salary and the stock in his possession, 
but not yet paid for. Also, certain cash sales of stock had 
not been accounted for. But, strangely enough, the other 
officers of the company did not seem much concerned, wish- 
ing only that he would come back. He was too good a man 
to lose, they said. They even explained that Sven had 
seemed troubled recently; also that they feared that it might 
be about a woman. A woman had been seen entering his 
office at night. This sent Reina off on a wild-goose chase, 
but the mysterious woman, of whom she was instantly 
insanely jealous, proved to be herself. 

Followed such mental variations on the part of Reina as 
to set a casual observer whirling about like a pin-wheel. 
Realising, as time went on, that by he rfollies and indiffer- 
ence she had driven from her a man who was of some com- 
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mercial ability and that she was now left high and dry with- 
out a penny, she was shuttled between fear and rage, a-desire 
to weep, I think, and a desire for revenge, between the 
thought that he had not considered her worth even a good- 
by and the thought that she had miscalculated her hoid 
over him. Another irritating and enraging thought was that 
both Rhoda and I looked upon her as fairly paid out for her 
airs and indifferences. At first she was inclined to think 
that an accident might have happened to Sven. But op- 
posed to this was the fact that he had called her up so soon 
before disappearing. Also that on the day of his disappear- 
ance he had reassigned to the rightful owner not only the 
damaged car, which was partly paid for, but the smaller car 
that had been loaned him. Also his small bank-account 
had been canceled, which proved that he had really left 
her. His indifference to her last departure might have 
warned her that a change was impending, if not actually 
at hand. 

Came now a period of brooding and mooding, coupled with 
such curious developments as would tax an alienist to dis- 
play, the sort of thing that happens in real life and seldom 
if ever creeps into romance. In connection with a hysterical 
after-search there appeared upon the scene a detective who 
fell in love with her, a queer, showy, self-opinionated dandy 
connected with the office of the district attorney. His chief 
desire seemed to be to prove Sven a criminal; not that he 
should be punished, but that he should not venture to return 
to Reina. And Reina, being in-need of money, was inclined 
to make use of this sleuth not to the extent of favoring him in 
any way, but in order to have the use of his car, some cash, 
luncheons and dinners while she followed up clues. But all 
the while she was amusingly critical of him, declaring that 
she would throw him over when she was through with him, 
and expose him to his superiors if he proved obstreperous. 
Betimes she would play doleful melodies on the piano and 
seem lost in sad thoughts. Again, she would break forth into 
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loud denunciations of her absent spouse. But she must also 
have realised that her attitude and her extravagance had 
driven him away and that she was the cause of his petty 
defalcations, if defalcations they might be called. The com- 
pany, when appealed to by the detective, refused to make 
any charge. 

Following the day when she finally abandoned Mr. 
Morello, the detective, bidding him be gone and not annoy 
her any more, she was at a loss as to what next to do; for 
some form of employment was looming straight ahead, as 
troublesome a promontory as she ever wished to see, you 
may be sure. But while she meditated, her sister was work- 
ing, and this now began to weigh upon her. All at once and 
despite various kindly overtures on the part of Rhoda, she 
decided to transfer herself and effects to a room in the very 
heart of the city, where henceforth she would live. And she 
was going to get something to do, the very first thing that 
came to hand. She wasn’t going to hang around trying to 
get into the movies. It was too uncertain. So one day, 
despite an invitation to stay longer, she left, and thereafter 
was seen only at such times as Rhoda besought her, which 
was often. But she did take the first work that offered, that 
of elevator-starter in an office building. 

And then soon we began to hear of new friendships with 
girls who were so far below the walk to which her sister 
aspired as to be disturbing, but who were no doubt suited 
to the mind and mood of Reina at the time. These same 
were of that ignorant, if not inexperienced, flapper type 
which looks upon sex and the conquest of men as the end 
and beginning of all earthly interest. Yet I was never fully | 
convinced that Reina was very much fascinated by them or 
their lives. Living among these girls now, however, she 
busied herself for a time with them and their affairs, in 
order to avoid boredom and to seem to be better off than 
she was. Returning to her sister, betimes, she was constantly 
describing them as sex-crazy and their male friends as 
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snipes with a car, bootleg whisky, and a little money. But 
sometimes even they bored her, and she would appear at 
Rhoda’s apartment with the thought written all over her 
that she would prefer to stay there, and yet refusing when 
she was asked. And as time wore on, she became less deter- 
mined to show Rhoda that she could make her own way in 
the world, and more determined to be friends with her; also 
her rage against her late husband would subside, and some- 
times she would speak of him and admit that she had made 
mistakes. 

“The trouble was,” she once said simply, as she sat in 
Rhoda’s boudoir and made a facial toilet with her sister’s 
cosmetics, ‘‘I didn’t know when I was well off. Sven wasn’t 
such a bad fella. There’s lots worse’n him, you bet, an’ I 
see it now.’ 

“Oh,” I said, and laughed, “‘you see Sven in a new light 
now, do you?” 

“Ya bet I do,”’ was her frank admission. “Sven wasn’t so 
bad. He was a little stingy, but he was a hustler all right, 
an’ he woulda made money up there in Washington if I’d 
only helped him. An’ it was the same with that garage 
business he had up there in Seattle. But I guess I musta 
been a fool then. Nothin’ ever seemed to satisfy me. I just 
couldn’t bear the idea of stayin’ in one place long. When 
I heard that Rhoda was doin’ so well down here, I just made 
up my mind to get Sven to come down here. An’ of course 
I did.” 

“And you think you could get along with him now?” 

“Sure. I thought a whole lota Sven. I was crazy about 
-him once up there in Seattle, sometimes even after we 
got down here. But I got to wantin’ too much, an’ 
he was too easy with me. He’d never stand up an’ fight. 
He’ d rather go an’ get me things when he couldn’t afford 
’em.’ 

I looked at her, too pleased by this frank confession to wish 
to add anything. At last, even if too late, she saw the point. 
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But Sven had disappeared, and so far as I ever learned he 
never returned. 

. But despite this resurrected affection, she went on in her 
rag-bag way, seeking to make the most of her possibilities. 
One day she confessed that if she ever met another ‘“‘fella’’ 
as sober and industrious and ambitious as Sven, she would 
‘nab’ him, you bet. “‘An’ ya bet I’ll know how to act the 
next time. I’ve learned sompin’.” The thought that she 
ought to marry had taken root in her decidedly flighty brain, 
or at least that she ought to attach herself in some way to 
some man with money or the ability to make it, and she 
now began to hint to her sister that she introduce her to 
someone of character and standing, which was of course not 
to be thought of. A few “‘we was’s” and “he done’s’’ would 
most certainly have frightened off the most tolerant of possi- 
bilities. When she saw that Rhoda would none of her 
commonplace friends and that she made no haste to intro- 
duce her to the personalities with whom she was in contact, 
Reina began to set her cap on her own account for such as 
she thought might prove of the right caliber. 

“Say,” she appealed to me once, “tell me-the name of a 
book that a fella that knows sompin’ would think was all 
right, will ya? I wanta carry sompin’ that'll make ’em think 
I know more’n I do. How’s that, eh?” and she laughed. 
She could muster a grin that would melt ice, and it was that 
and her honest frankness about everything which attracted 
so many to her, [ think. 

“You’re on,”’ I said, and offered her the best on my shelf. 

“D’ ya think this would make a fella that knows a lot think 
that I was up on good books?’” 

“Well, if that won’t do it, nothing will. It depends on 
how you talk about it. Unless you understand it, you’d 
better not say too much, see?”’ 

“Leave it to me to put over the wise stuff. I ain’t givin’ 
myself away. I’ll read it first, see, an’ what I don’t under- 
stand Ill ask about.’’ Once more that toothy grin. It was 
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at such times that she became worth knowing, realty 
charming. 

For about a year thereafter, in which she worked first as 
an elevator starter, next as a telephone girl in charge of a 
switchboard (because “‘Startin’ elevators is kinda common, 
dontcha think?’’) and finally as a clerk in a photographer’s 
studio, because that was higher still, she was alive with 
stories of her adventures. For some reason—because of 
Rhoda, perhaps—she was determined to interest a man 
above the average, someone more interesting than Sven 
even, with whom she could be seen without having her 
friends think she was belittling herself; rather, with the 
thought that she was doing exceedingly well. Now it would 
be: “‘Gee, ya oughta seen the swell fella I met goin’ over to 
Catalina last Saturday, me an’ Marie. Oh, a swell guy! 
None of yer little snipes with their tin cars an’ their talk of 
bootleg an’ all that stuff. This was a real one—big gray 
overcoat an’ horn glasses an’ a touring-car with a California 
top. I saw him leave it at the garage before he come on. 
Even Marie saw what a fine one he was, an’ she’s kinda 
thick., An’ he was readin’ a book,—not then, ya know,—he 
was just tellin’ me about it. Didja ever hear of a book 
called ‘Divine Comedy,’ or sompin’ like that? It’s a novel, 
ain’t it?” 

“That’s right, Reina. It’s a novel.” 

*““What’s the name of the guy that wrote it—Danty?”’ 

“Right again, Reina. Henry A. Dante. You'll find his 
books in every library. He’s one of our most popular authors. 
Everybody reads him. Why, they’ve done a lot of his stuff 
in the movies.” 

“Is that right? Ye’re not kiddin’ me, are you?” 

“Not for worlds. Ask any librarian. Henry A. Dante, 
author of The Divine Comedy.” 

“That’s it; that’s the one. He was tellin’ me about that 
one. People dead an’ in hell, see, an’ people torturin’ ’em. 
Gee! it was interestin’. He was tellin’? me about a fella that 
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was dead an’ was——” and here followed her version of the 
agonies of the tortured. 

Again, it was another worthy citizen in tweed and raglan 
riding to his office of a rainy morning. “Oh, a swell fella. 
An’ whadaya know, he’s the general freight agent for one 
of these big steamship lines that runs between here an’ 
South America. An’ he was awful nice to me, too, ya bet. 
Wanted to know where I lived an’ what I did—gee! an 
awful nice man. An’ me an’ him——” (“‘he and I,’ 
Reina,’’) “‘well, he an’ I, then, got to talkin’ about the boats 
an’ what they carry—coffee an’ hides an’ wool an’ sugar— 
oh, lotsa things. An’ he was tellin’ me how they bring coffee 
an’ hides an’ wool down over the mountains there in little 
pack-trains made up of them—ah—burros. An’ how little 
them Indians get. Gee! it was interestin’, I wanta tell ya.” 

“T haven’t any doubt of it. I wish I could meet him my- 
self.” 

‘Well, anyhow, I had that last book ya gimme, see? That 
was the way it started. He kep’ lookin’ at that, an’ I kep’ 
twistin’ it around so as to be sure he seen what it was——”’ 
(‘‘ ‘saw,’ Reina,”’) “‘well, saw, then. An’ when we got down- 
town he ast me if he could come around an’ see me some 
time an’ take me out to dinner. Said he thought I was a 
nice girl, see, an’ all that bunk. But I liked him all right. 
A nice, big, serious fella he was. That kind’s different from 
the little snipes that are always chasin’ after ya an’ haven’t 
got a bean. I’m offa that bunch fer life. A guy like that can 
learn ya sompin’——”’ (“‘ ‘teach,’ Reind,”’) ‘‘well, teach, 
then.” : 

But I might present as many as thirty such casual en- 
counters and still not exhaust the roster. She was “‘nuts,”’ 
as she said, to find some man who really amounted to some- 
thing. And at last she did find a man of at least some ability, 
‘ay now, one of these here new efficiency experts—is that 
it?” According to Reina, he was fifty years of age and con- 
nected with an organisation which sought to make over or 
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improve technically and financially such firms as were not 
doing as well in the matter of economy and waste saving as 
might be. I saw him butt once, and that in passing, a solid, 
contentious-looking person who looked to me as though his 
defiant and self-centered mien would tend to drive off rather 
than encourage intimacies of a social or affectional nature. 
Yet Reina became friendly with him, and in the course of 
time was to be seen seated at the wheel of the very elaborate 
car which she said was his. Beside her at times sat the master 
himself, in gray summer suit and cap, looking quite com- 
mercial and interesting. Later this friendship appeared to 
have been cemented by a number of very solid and sub- 
stantial gifts: a pair of jade ear-rings, a genuine gray squirrel 
coat, several throws with caps to match, shoes, lingerie, 
gloves and—but my memory fails me. At any rate, she was 
suddenly most fulsomely, and yet not too loudly,, outfitted 
with many of the things she had been craving this long while. 

And then one day, reclining in this same car and looking 
the picture of grandeur, she came to Hollywood to announce 
that she was all but ready to depart on a tour of the Selkirks 
in northwestern Canada—Lake Louise, Banff, the totem- 
villages, etc. ‘‘An’ not only that,”’ she went on, “‘but looka 
here,” and she proceeded to fell us by bringing forth a very 
fat purse from which she extracted a small thin roll of fifty- 
and one hundred-dollar bills. “‘An’ what’s more, he’s crazy 
about me. He says if I’ll go to school an’ polish up my 
grammar, I’ll be just as smart as anybody. An’ I’m a-goin’, 
too. I’m not always goin’ to stick around an’ be a dub, ya 
bet. I know sampin’ already, an’ ya just give me a year or 
two more, an’ I’ll know a lot more. Anyhow, I got this 
much—pretty good, eh?” 

“You said it, Reina. You’re the candy girl all right. They 
can’t keep a good man down, can they?” 

“Ya betcha life they can’t. An’ I’m’ a-goin’ to save my 
money from now on an’ behave myself an’ marry a real 
man, an’ maybe in a few years I’ll be somebody.” 
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““That’s the way to talk. But it looks to me as though you 
were somebody already. It isn’t everybody that can go to 
Banff and Lake Louise in July.” 

“Ill tell the world!” 

There was little that Rhoda could say or do. Her attitude . 
toward Reina is best expressed by a speech often despairingly 
made after some such scene as this: 

“Well, I can’t help it, can I? I’ve done all I can do. She’s 
my sister, and I can’t help being fond of her, but I’m not 
responsible for her. She won’t listen to me, and she never 
gets any of the points I try to make. She’ll just have to live 
her own life, that’s all. I’m sorry for her, but neither Sven 
nor mama could do anything, either.” 

But to return to this scene. Rhoda had remained silent 
while Reina swaggered and talked, and now Reina turned 
to her: 

‘“‘What’s the matter? Don’t ya think it’s pretty good—all 
this money an’ these nice clothes an’ this trip an’ every- 
thing?”’ 

‘Why, yes, I suppose so. Of course I do, if you want to go 
and really like him. And I hope he really likes you and that 
it won’t be just another of those silly passing adventures that 
you'll be sorry for afterward. You might meet someone 
whom you really care for some day, you know.” 

“Oh, I know. But I like him, all right. An’ he said he 
never knew anybody that interested him as much as I do. 
An’ he’s goin’ to send me to school, too, to a seminary some- 
where, see? Won’t that be pretty good?”’ 

“Cemetery, Reina; cemetery,” I put in. 

‘Oh, now, ya hush! Guess I know, don’t I??? Then with 
a burst of pent-up emotion and affection, genuine and un- 
changing for all her rag-bag thoughts, she stepped forward 
and kissed Rhoda good-by. ‘‘An’ I owe it all to ya, Rhoda. 
Don’t say I don’t, ’cause I do. You’ve always been good to 
me. If it hadn’t been fer you, I never woulda come down 
here at all, an’ I wouldn’ta got what I’ve got now.” A few 
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tears, one last funny story, a burst of laughter, and then the 
departure, with Rhoda gazing after her more astonished 
than ever. And myself wondering where she belonged in 
the long catalogue of the exceptions. At last 1t came to me: 
on the Orpheum circuit, or in a farce. 

But Rhoda. I turned to her. She was crying. 

“Forget it,” was all I could advise. “You can’t help it. 
She is as she is, and if you’re going to begin to cry over 
life, you'll be crying all the time. The thing is full of tears, 
anyhow, if you don’t laugh. Besides, you'll ruin your 
make-up.” 

But to return to Reina. One day about six weeks before 
her departure she and a friend had appeared at Rhoda’s 
apartment in search of something she had left behind. 
Rummaging in a box which contained some letters written 
by Sven to Reina and by Reina to Sven, she came upon one 
and stopped to expatiate to her friend about the quarrels 
she and Sven had had and how she had left him three or 
four times and he had always followed. Then she asked her 
friend to read the letter that she had written to Sven during 
one of their separations. The friend reporting that she 
thought it a swell letter, Reina volunteered: 

“Well, I thought it was myself. But I didn’t send it, because 
afterwards I thought maybe I didn’t mean it. But I coulda. 
Sven always fell for anything like that. That’s why I 
wrote it.” 

Myself interested by this palavar and seeing her toss the 
letter back in the box, I said:- 

“‘Aren’t you going to take it along?” 

“Sure not. It ain’t no good to me now.” 

“But I thought you said you cared for Sven?” 

“Well, I did—a little. Still, I didn’t send it. Read it, an’ 
throw it in the waste-basket when ya ’re through with it. 
Iv’ll make ya laugh, but I thought I meant it when | 
wrote it.” 

Thinking later of its illuminating character, I recovered 
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it from the waste-box where I had thrown it, and here 
it ds : 


“Dear Sven: 

“As this has been such a wonderful night and I have 
stayed up late enjoying it I thought of you. Sven it seems 
as tho our 2 years of married life is a compleet failure. its 
to bad but you have tryed and I have tryed but its gone, 
what our real love for each other, and no living person can 
be happy if love aint there can they. I know many times 
you think I was all to blame but Sven you can understand 
why I was cross and eritabel. 

“The last time we went back together was because I 
wasnt real sure I dident care for you and my longing to be 
with you I couldent understand, it was miserabel I had 
to have you. But now I know what I was lonesome for the 
Happy you use to be but I couldent find him and I was 
sorry and couldent live without you. 

“I know I am a dissapointment in your life and Sven its 
for the best even if a married duty calls one he or she cant 
respond if there true self wont let them. 

‘At one time in our life together no woman could have 
been happier than me. I simply was wild with your love 
and never could such a thing as this happen. I feel sure 
you was the same but life acts, queer sometimes. I never 
doubted you Sven in my life till you begun to hide things 
from me and lye once inawhile. But its one thing or another 
you have developed a different plain in life than I. or its 
that we are dissatisfied in one another neather of us have 
had a chance and now that yours has come I am still looking 
for mine. 

‘why can a person make another suffer so unless its hate 
or thoughtlessness. I always have tryed to make myself 
nasty when I was aking inside for you to be near me and for 
the kisses Ill never forget. Still I would rather live alone 
and cherish the love I had once than ever go back again 
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and be dissapointed like we always have been. I know its 
hard on you too dont think Sven I have no heart at all 
altho it looks that way sometimes I feel for you and 
would help you gladly if I could I understand you better 
than you really know and one must be helpful to you to be 
appreshiated still thats alright everyoneexpects that even me. 

“Im so glad your work is helping you make a big success 
and there is no reason why you shouldent be way up in this 
world other men have made it selfmade and honest thats 
what I am hoping for you. 

‘And now that your free of a married life and no its for 
the best theres no reason why you aint bound for the top. 
we are young yet and you may find someone all the world 
would mean to you then its time to think back we was right 
to quit and let our love find its mate. 

‘So Sven please look at this thing the same way I do and 
we will go on thru life just the same as we did before we 
met feeling there is someone who will care for everything 
we do. 

‘Tell your folks Sven when you go home just how it was 
and that I always thought of them as your mother and 
father and wish them sinseer regards ] am sure they wont 
condemn me at least I always feel they wont. 

‘So I am sure Sven all the unhappy hours you put in with 
me will be forgot and Ill do the same starting a new sheet 
from today and on. A divorce will be got as soon as I can 
save up the money we will erace the 2 years off our life and 
start at the beginning again. 

“I had to write and get this problem off my mind its been 
hard but solved. 

‘So good Bye Sven its my last to you. please forgive and 
forget knowing and feeling its the only way we can offer one 
another I will close with my sinseerest wish of your bright 
future and your loyalship in one respect as my husband. 

“My god forgive us both as ever 

“REINA.” 
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And then about five months after Reina’s departure from 
Los Angeles, the following note arrived from Sven to Rhoda. 
The letter was posted from Calgary, Canada, and contained 
no address. 


‘Dear Rhoda: 

“You'll think it’s funny to hear from me, but I owe you 
one thousand and here it is. Please don’t tell Reina. I 
know you won’t, anyhow, but I couldn’t stand it with her. 
I couldn’t make a go of it. After that automobile accident 
I got discouraged. It looked like things was against me and 
so I quit. But I have been doing fine lately. That’s why 
I’m sending this. But before I had it pretty hard for a year 
there. I wish I could see your pretty little place again and 
talk with you. I could make you see how I feel. Don’t think 
too hard of me. Reina didn’t care for me any more and 
when I found that out I couldn’t see no use in sticking. But 
I wish you all the luck in the world and I hope Reina gets 
along too. She will though. And I hope I do too. 

“SVEN.” 
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“This out of all will remain 
They have lived and have tossed: 
So much of the game will be gain. 

Though the eid of the dice has been lost.” 
TH £ y limped painfully down the bank, and once the fore- 
most of the two men staggered among the rough-strewn 
rocks. They were tired and weak, and their faces had the 
drawn expression of patience which comes of hardship long 
endured. They were heavily burdened with blanket packs 
which were strapped to their shoulders. Head-straps, pass- 
ing across the forehead, helped support these packs. Each 
man carried a rifle. They walked in a stooped posture, the 
shoulders well forward, the head still farther forward, the 
eyes bent upon the ground. 

“I wish we had just about two of them cartridges that’s 
layin’ in that cache of ourn,” said the second man. 

His voice was utterly and drearily expressionless. He spoke 
without enthusiasm; and the first man, limping into the 
milky stream that foamed over the rocks, vouchsafed no 
reply. 

The other man followed at his heels. They did not remove 
their foot-gear, though the water was icy cold—so cold that 
their ankles ached and their feet went numb. In places the 
water dashed against their knees, and both men staggered 
for footing. 

The man who followed slipped on a smooth boulder, nearly 
fell, but recovered himself with a violent effort, at the same 
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time uttering a sharp exclamation of pain. He seemed 
faint and dizzy, and put out his free hand while he reeled, 
as though seeking support against the air. When he had 
steadied himself he stepped forward, but reeled again and 
nearly fell. Then he stood still and looked at the other man, 
who had never turned his head. 

The man stood still for fully a minute, as though debating 
with himself. Then he called out: 

“I say, Bill, ’'ve sprained my ankle.” 

Bill staggered on through the milky water. He did not look 
around. The man watched him go, and though his face was 
expressionless as ever, his eyes were like the eyes of a wounded 
deer. 

The other man limped up the farther bank and continued 
straight on without looking back. The man in the stream 
watched him. His lips trembled a little, so that the rough 
thatch of brown hair which covered them was visibly agita- 
ted. His tongue even strayed out to moisten them. 

**Bill!’”’? he cried out. 

It was the pleading cry of a strong man in distress, but 
Bill’s head did not turn. The man watched him go, limping 
grotesquely and lurching forward with stammering gait up 
the slow slope toward the soft sky-line of the low-lying hill. 
He watched him go till he passed over the crest and dis- 
appeared. Then he turned his gaze and slowly took in the 
circle of the world that remained to him now that Bill was 
gone. 

Near the horizon the sun was smouldering dimly, almost 
obscured by formless mists and vapeurs, which gave an 
impression of mass and density without outline or tangibility. 
The man pulled out his watch, the while resting his weight 
on one leg. It was four o’clock, and as the season was near 
the last of July or first of August—he did not know the 
precise date within a week or two—he knew that the sun 
roughly marked the northwest. He looked to the south and 
knew that somewhere beyond those bleak hills lay the Great 

27* 
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Bear Lake; also, he knew that in that direction the Arctic 
Circle cut its forbidding way across the Canadian Barrens. 
This stream in which he stood was a feeder to the Copper- 
mine River, which in turn flowed north and emptied into 
Coronation Gulf and the Arctic Ocean. He had never been 
there, but he had seen it, once, on a Hudson Bay Company 
chart. 

Again his gaze completed the circle of the world about him. 
It was not a heartening spectacle. Everywhere was soft 
sky-line. The hills were all low-lying. There were no trees, 
no shrubs, no grasses—naught but a tremendous and terrible 
desolation that sent fear swiftly dawning into his eyes. 

“*Bill!”? he whispered, once and twice; “‘Bill!”’ 

He cowered in the midst of the milky water, as though the 
vastness were pressing in upon him with overwhelming force, 
brutally crushing him with its complacent awfulness. He 
began to shake as with an ague-fit, till the gun fell from his 
hand with a splash. This served to rouse him. He fought 
with his fear and pulled himself together, groping in the 
water and recovering the weapon. He hitched his pack 
farther over on his left shoulder, so as to take a portion of 
its weight from off the injured ankle. Then he proceeded, 
slowly and carefully, wincing with pain, to the bank. 

He did not stop. With a desperation that was madness, 
unmindful of the pain, he hurried up the slope to the crest 
of the hill over which his comrade had disappeared—more 
grotesque and comical by far than that limping, jerking 
comrade. But at the crest he saw a shallow valley, empty of 
life. He fought with his fear again, overcame it, hitched the 
pack still farther over on his left shoulder, and lurched on 
down the slope. 

The bottom of the valley was soggy with water, which the 
thick moss held, spongelike, close to the surface. This water 
squirted out from under his feet at every step, and each time 
he lifted a foot the action culminated in a sucking sound as 
the wet moss reluctantly released its grip. He picked his 
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way from muskeg to muskeg, and followed the other man’s 
footsteps along and across the rocky ledges which thrust like 
islets through the sea of moss. 

Though alone, he was not lost. Farther on he knew he 
would come to where dead spruce and fir, very small and 
weazened, bordered the shore of the little lake, the éichinni- 
chilie,—in the tongue of the country, the “land of little 
sticks.”? And into that lake flowed a small stream, the water 
of which was not milky. There was rush-grass on that 
stream—this he remembered well—but no timber, and he 
would follow it till its first trickle ceased at a divide. He 
would cross this divide to the first trickle of another stream. 
flowing to the west, which he would follow until it emptied 
into the river Dease, and here he would find a cache under 
an upturned canoe and piled over with many rocks. And 
in this cache would be ammunition for his empty gun, 
fish-hooks and lines, a small net—all the utilities for the 
killing and snaring of food. Also, he would find flour—not 
much—a piece of bacon, and some beans. 

Bill would be waiting for him there, and they would paddle 
away south down the Dease to the Great Bear Lake. And 
south across the lake they would go, ever south, till they 
gained the Mackenzie. And south, still south, they would 
go, while the winter raced vainly after them, and the ice 
formed in the eddies, and the days grew chill and crisp, 
south to some warm Hudson Bay Company post, where 
timber grew tall and generous, and there was grub without 
end. 

These were the thoughts of the man as he strove 
onward. But hard as he strovej with his| body, he 
strove equally hard with his mind, trying to think that 
Bill had not deserted him, that Bill would surely wait 
for him at the cache. He was compelled to think this 
thought, or else there would not be any use to strive, and 
he would have lain down and died. And as the dim ball of 
the sun sank slowly into the northwest he covered every 
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inch—and many times—of his and Bill’s flight south before 
the downcoming winter. And he conned the grub of the 
cache and the grub of the Hudson Bay Company post over 
and over again. He had not eaten for two days; for a far 
longer time he had not had all he wanted to eat. Often he 
stooped and picked pale muskeg berries, put them into his 
mouth, and chewed and swallowed them. A muskeg berry 
is a bit of seed inclosed in a bit of water. In the mouth the 
water melts away and the seed chews sharp and bitter. The 
man knew there was no nourishment in the berries, but he 
chewed them patiently with a hope greater than knowledge 
and defying experience. 

At nine o’clock he stubbed his toe on a rocky ledge, and 
from sheer weariness and weakness staggered and fell. He 
lay for some time, without movement, on his side. Then he 
slipped out of his pack-straps and clumsily dragged himself 
into a sitting posture. It was not yet dark, and in the linger- 
ing twilight he groped about among the rocks for shreds of 
dry moss. When he had gathered a heap he built a fire— 
a smouldering, smudgy fire—and put a tin pot of water on 
to boil. 

He unwrapped his pack and the first thing he did was to 
count his matches. There were sixty-seven. He counted 
them three times to make sure. He divided them into 
several portions, wrapping them in oil paper, disposing of 
one bunch in his empty tobacco pouch, of another bunch 
in the inside band of his battered hat, of a third bunch 
under his shirt on the chest. This accomplished, a panic 
came upon him, and he unwrapped them all and counted 
them again. There was still sixty-seven. 

He dried his wet foot-gear by the fire. The moccasins were 
in soggy shreds. The blanket socks were worn through in 
places, and his feet were raw and bleeding. His ankle was 
throbbing, and he gave it an examination. It had swollen 
to the size of his knee. He tore a long strip from one of his 
two blankets and bound the ankle tightly. He tore other 
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strips and bound them about his feet to serve for both 
mocassins and socks. Then he drank the pot of water, 
steaming hot, wound his watch, and crawled between his 
blankets. 

He slept like a dead man. The brief darkness around 
midnight came and went. The sun arose in the north-east— 
at least the day dawned in that quarter, for the sun was 
hidden by gray clouds. 

At six o’clock he awoke, quietly lying on his back. He 
gazed straight up into the gray sky and knew.that he was 
hungry. As he rolled over on his elbow he was startled by a 
loud snort, and saw a bull caribou regarding him with alert 
curiosity. The animal was not more than fifty feet away, 
and instantly into the man’s mind leaped the vision and the 
savor of a caribou steak sizzling and frying over a fire. 
Mechanically he reached for the empty gun, drew a bead, 
and pulled the trigger. The bull snorted and leaped away, 
his hoofs rattling and clattering as he fled across the ledges. 

The man cursed and flung the empty gun from him. He 
groaned aloud as he started to drag himself to his feet. It 
was a slow and arduous task. His joints were lke rusty 
hinges. They worked harshly in their sockets, with much 
friction, and each bending or unbending was accomplished 
only through a sheer exertion of will. When he finally gained 
his feet, another minute or so was consumed in straightening 
up, so that he could stand erect as a man should stand. 

He crawled up a small knoll and surveyed the prospect. 
There were no trees, no bushes, nothing but a gray sea of 
moss scarcely diversified by gray rocks, gray lakelets, and 
gray streamlets. The sky was gray. There was no sun nor 
hint of sun. He had no idea of north, and he had forgotten 
the way he had come to this spot the night before. But he 
was not lost. He knew that. Soon he would come to the 
land of the little sticks. He felt that it lay off to the left some- 
where, not far—possibly just over the next low hill. 

He went back to put his pack into shape for travelling. 
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He assured himself of the existence of his three separate 
parcels of matches, though he did not stop to count them. 
But he did linger, debating, over a squat moose-hide sack. 
It was not large. He could hide it under his two hands. 
He knew that it weighed fifteen pounds—as much as all the 
rest of the pack—and it worried him. He finally set it to 
one side and proceeded to roll the pack. He paused to gaze 
at the squat moose-hide sack. He picked it up hastily with 
defiant glance about him, as though the desolation were 
trying to rob him of it; and when he rose to his feet to 
stagger on into the day, it was included in the pack on his 
back. 

He bore away to the left, stopping now and again to eat 
muskeg berries. His ankle had stiffened, his limp was more 
pronounced, but the pain of it was as nothing compared 
with the pain of his stomach. The hunger pangs were sharp. 
They gnawed and gnawed until he could not keep his mind 
steady on the course he must pursue to gain the land of little 
sticks. The muskeg berries did not allay this gnawing, while 
they made his tongue and the roof of his mouth sore with 
their irritating bite. 

He came upon a valley where rock ptarmigan rose on 
whirring wings from the ledges and muskegs. ““Ker—ker— 
ker’’ was the cry they made. He threw stones at them but 
could not hit them. He placed his pack on the ground and 
stalked them as a cat stalks a sparrow. The sharp rocks cut 
through his pants’ legs till his knees left a trail of blood; but 
the hurt was lost in the hurt of his hunger. He squirmed over 
the wet moss, saturating his clothes and chilling his body; 
but he was not aware of it, so great was his fever for food. 
And always the ptarmigan rose, whirring before him, till 
their ‘“‘ker—ker—ker’ became a mock to him, and he 
cursed them and cried aloud at them with their own cry. 

Once he crawled upon one that must have been asleep. 
He did not see it till it shot up in his face from its rocky 
nook. He made a clutch as startled as was the rise of the 
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ptarmigan, and there remained in his hand three tail- 
feathers. As he watched its flight he hated it, as though it 
had done him some terrible wrong. Then he returned and 
shouldered his pack. 

As the days wore along he came into valleys or swales 
where game was more plentiful. A band of caribou passed 
by, twenty and odd animals, tantalisingly within rifle range. 
He felt a wild desire to run after them, a certitude that he 
could run them down. A black fox came toward him, 
carrying a ptarmigan in his mouth. The man shouted. It 
was a fearful cry, but the fox, leaping away in fright, did 
not drop the ptarmigan. 

Late in the afternoon he followed a stream, milky with 
lime, which ran through sparse patches of rush-grass. 
Grasping these rushes firmly near the root, he pulled up 
what resembled a young onion-sprout no larger than a 
shingle-nail. It was tender, and his teeth sank into it with a 
crunch that promised deliciously of food. But its fibres were 
tough. It was composed of stringy filaments saturated with 
water, like the berries, and devoid of nourishment. He 
threw off his pack and went into the rush-grass on hands and 
knees, crunching and munching like some bovine creature. 

He was very weary and often wished to rest—to lie down 
and sleep; but he was continually driven on—not so much 
by his desire to gain the land of little sticks as by his hunger. 
He searched little ponds for frogs and dug up the earth 
with his nails for worms, though he knew in spite that 
neither frogs nor worms existed so far north. 

He looked into every pool of water vainly, until, as the long 
twilight came on, he discovered a solitary fish, the size of a 
minnow, in such a pool. He plunged his’ arm in up to the 
shoulder, but it eluded him. He reached for it with both 
hands and stirred up the milky mud at the bottom. In his 
excitement he fell in, wetting himself to the waist. Then 
the water was too muddy to admit of his seeing the fish, and 
he was compelled to wait until the sediment had settled. 
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The pursuit was renewed, till the water was again muddied. 
But he could not wait. He unstrapped the tin bucket and 
began to bale the pool. He baled wildly at first, splashing 
himself and flinging the water so short a distance than it ran 
back into the pool. He worked more carefully, striving to 
be cool, though his heart was pounding against his chest and 
his hands were trembling. At the end of half an hour 
the pool was nearly dry. Not a cupful of water remained. 
And there was no fish. He found a hidden crevice among the 
stones through which it had escaped to the adjoining and 
larger pool—a pool which he could not empty in a night 
and a day. Had he known of the crevice, he could have 
closed it with a rock at the beginning and the fish would have 
been his. 

Thus he thought, and crumpled up and sank down upon 
the wet earth. At first he cried softly to himself, then he 
cried loudly to the pitiless desolation that ringed him 
around, and for a long time after he was shaken by great dry 
sobs. 

He built a fire and warmed himself by drinking quarts of 
hot water, and made camp on a rocky ledge in the same 
fashion he had the night before. The last thing he did was 
to see that his matches were dry and to wind his watch. 
The blankets were wet and clammy. His ankle pulsed with 
pain. But he knew only that he was hungry, and through 
his restless sleep he dreamed of feasts and banquets and of 
food served and spread in all imaginable ways. 

He awoke chilled and sick. There was no sun. The gray 
of earth and sky had become deeper, more profound. A 
raw wind was blowing, and the first flurries of snow were 
whitening the hill-tops. The air about him thickened and 
grew white while he made a fire and boiled more water. It 
was wet snow, half rain, and the flakes were large and soggy. 
At first they melted as soon as they came in contact with the 
earth, but ever more fell, covering the ground, putting out 
the fire, spoiling his supply of moss-fuel. 
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This was a signal for him to strap on his pack and stumble 
onward, he knew not where. He was not concerned with 
the land of little sticks, nor with Bill and the cache under the 
upturned canoe by the river Dease. He was mastered by the 
verb “‘to eat.” He was hunger-mad. He took no heed of 
the course he pursued, so long as that course led him through 
the swale bottoms. He felt his way through the wet snow, 
to the watery muskeg berries, and went by feel as he pulled 
up the rush-grass by the roots. But it was tasteless stuff and 
did not satisfy. He found a weed that tasted sour and he 
ate all he could find of it, which was not much, for it was a 
creeping growth, easily hidden under the several inches of 
snow. 

He had no fire that night, nor hot water, and crawled 
under his blanket to sleep the broken hunger-sleep. The 
snow turned into a cold rain. He awakened many times to 
feel it falling in his upturned face. Day came—a gray day 
and no sun. It had ceased raining. The keenness of his 
hunger had departed. Sensibility, as far as concerned the 
yearning for food, had been exhausted. There was a dull, 
heavy ache in his stomach, but it did not bother him so 
much. He was more rational, and once more he was chiefly 
interested in the land of little sticks and the cache by the 
river Dease. 

He ripped the remnant of one of his blankets into strips 
and bound his bleeding feet. Also, he recinched the injured 
ankle and prepared himself for a day of travel. When he 
came to his pack, he paused long over the squat moose-hide 
sack, but in the end it went with him. 

The snow had melted under the rain, and only the hill- 
tops showed white. The sun came out, and he succeeded in 
locating the points of the compass, though he knew now 
that he was lost. Perhaps, in his previous days’ wanderings, 
he had edged away too far to the left. He now bore off to 
the right to counteract the possible deviation from his true 
course. 
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Though the hunger pangs were no longer so exquisite, he 
realised that he was weak. He was compelled to ‘pause for 
frequent rests, when he attacked the muskeg berries and 
rush-grass patches. His tongue felt dry and large, as though 
covered with a fine hairy growth, and it tasted bitter in his 
mouth. His heart gave him a great deal of trouble.When he 
had travelled a few minutes it would begin a remorseless 
thump, thump, thump, and then leap up and away in a 
painful flutter of beats that choked him and made him go 
faint and dizzy. 

In the middle of the day he found two minnows in a large 
pool. It was impossible to bale it, but he was calmer now 
and managed to catch them in his tin bucket. They were no 
longer than his little finger, but he was not particularly 
hungry. The dull ache in his stomach had been growing 
duller and fainter. It seemed almost as if his stomach was 
dozing. He ate the fish raw, masticating with painstaking 
care, for the eating was an act of pure reason. While he had 
no desire to eat, he knew that he must eat to live. 

In the evening he caught three more minnows, eating two 
and saving the third for breakfast. The sun had dried stray 
shreds of moss, and he was able to warm himself with hot 
water. He had not covered more than ten miles that day; 
and the next day, travelling whenever his heart permitted 
him, he covered no more than five miles. But his stomach 
did not give him the slightest uneasiness. It had gone to sleep. 
He was in a strange country, too, and the caribou were 
growing more plentiful, also the wolves. Often their yelps 
drifted across the desolation, and once he saw three of them 
slinking away before his path. 

Another night; and in the morning, being more rational, 
he untied the leather string that fastened the squat moose- 
hide sack. From its open mouth poured a yellow stream of 
coarse gold-dust and nuggets. He roughly divided the gold 

.in halves, caching one half on a prominent ledge, wrapped 
in a piece of blanket, and returning the other half to the 
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sack. He also began to use strips of the one.remaining 
blanket for his feet. He still clung to his gun, for there were 
cartridges in that cache by the river Dease. 

This was a day of fog, and this day hunger awoke in hint 
again. He was very weak and was afflicted with a giddiness 
which at times blinded him. It was no uncommon thing 
now for him to stumble and fall; and stumbling once, he 
fell squarely into a ptarmigan nest._There were four newly 
hatched chicks, a day old—little specks of pulsating life no 
more than a mouthful; and he ate them ravenously, thrust- 
ing them alive into his mouth and crunching them like 
egg-shells between his teeth. The mother ptarmigan beat 
about him with great outcry. He used his gun as a club 
with which to knock her over, but she dodged out of reach. 
He threw stones at her and with one chance shot broke a 
wing. Then she fluttered away, running, trailing the 
broken wing, with him in pursuit. 

The little chicks had no more than whetted his appetite. 
He hopped and bobbed clumsily along on his injured ankle, 
throwing stones and screaming hoarsely at times; at other 
times hopping and bobbing silently along, picking himself 
up grimly and patiently when he fell, or rubbing his eyes 
with his hand when the giddiness threatened to overpower 
him. 

The chase led him across swampy ground in the bottom of 
the valley, and he came upon footprints in the soggy moss. 
They were not his own—he could see that. They must be 
Bill’s. But he could not stop, for the mother ptarmigan was 
running on. He would catch her first, then he would return 
and investigate. 

He exhausted the mother ptarmigan; but he exhausted 
himself. She lay panting on her side. He lay panting on his 
side, a dozen feet away, unable to crawl to her. And as he 
recovered she recovered, fluttering out of reach as his hungry 
hand went out to her. The chase was resumed. Night 
settled down and she escaped. He.stumbled from weakness 
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and pitched head foremost on his face, cutting his cheek, his 
pack upon his back. He did not move for a long while; 
then he rolled over on his side, wound his watch, and lay 
there until morning. 

Another day of fog. Half of his last blanket had gone into 
foot-wrappings. He failed to pick up Bill’s trail. It did not 
matter. His hunger was driving him too compellingly—only 
—only he wondered if Bill, too, were lost. By midday the 
irk of his pack became too oppressive. Again he divided the 
gold, this time merely spilling half of it on the ground. In 
the afternoon he threw the rest of it away, there remaining 
to him only the half-blanket, the tin bucket, and the rifle. 

An hallucination began to trouble him. He felt confident 
that one cartridge remained to him. It was in the chamber 
of the rifle and he had overlooked it. On the other hand, he 
knew all the time that the chamber was empty. But the 
hallucination persisted. He fought it off for hours, then 
threw his rifle open and was confronted with emptiness. 
The disappointment was as bitter as though he had really 
expected to find the cartridge. 

He plodded on for half an hour, when the hallucination 
arose again. Again he fought it, and still it persisted, till for 
very relief he opened his rifle to unconvince himself. At 
times his mind wandered farther afield, and he plodded on, 
a mere automaton, strange conceits and whimsicalities 
gnawing at his brain like worms. But these excursions out 
of the real were of brief duration, for ever the pangs of the 
hunger-bite called him back. He was jerked back abruptly 
once from such an excursion by a’sight that nearly caused 
him to faint. He reeled and swayed, doddering like a 
drunken man to keep from falling. Before him stood a horse. 
A horse! He could not believe his eyes. A thick mist was in 
them, intershot with sparkling points of light. He rubbed 
his eyes savagely to clear his vision, and beheld, not a 
horse, but a great brown bear. The animal was studying 
him with belicose curiosity. 
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The man had brought his gun half-way to his shoulder 
before he realised. He lowered it and drew his hunting- 
knife from its beaded sheath at his hip. Before him was 
meat and life. He ran his thumb along the edge of his knife. 
It was sharp. The point was sharp. He would fling himself 
upon the bear and kill it. But his heart began its warning 
thump, thump, thump. Then followed the wild upward 
leap and tattoo of flutters, the pressing as of an iron band 
about his forehead, the creeping of the dizziness into his 
brain. 

His desperate courage was evicted by a great surge of fear. 
In his weakness, what if the animal attacked him. He drew 
himself up to his most imposing stature, gripping the knife 
and staring hard at the bear. The bear advanced clumsily 
a couple of steps, reared up, and gave vent to a tentative 
growl. If the man ran, he would run after him; but the 
man did not run. He was animated now with the courage 
of fear. He, too, growled, savagely, terribly, voicing the 
fear that is to life germane and that lies twisted about life’s 
deepest roots. 

The bear edged away to one side, growling menacingly, 
himself appalled by this mysterious creature that appeared 
upright and unafraid. But the man did not move. He stood 
like a statue till the danger was past, when he yielded to a 
fit of trembling and sank down into the wet moss. 

He pulled himself together and went on, afraid now in a 
new way. It was not the fear that he should die passively 
from lack of food, but that he should be destroyed violently 
before starvation had exhausted the last particle of the 
endeavour in him that made toward surviving. There were 
the wolves. Back and forth across the desolation drifted 
their howls, weaving the very air into a fabric of menace that 
was so tangible that he found himself, arms in the air, 
pressing it back from him as it might be the walls of a wind- 
blown tent. 

Now and again the wolves, in packs of two and three, 
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crossed his path. But they steered clear of him. They were 
not in sufficient numbers, and besides they were hunting 
the caribou, which did not battle, while this strange creature 
that walked erect might scratch and bite. 

In the late afternoon he came upon scattered bones where 
the wolves had made a kill. The débris had been a caribou 
calf an hour before, squawking and running and very much 
alive. He contemplated the bones, clean-picked and polished, 
pink with the cell-life in them which had not yet died. 
Could it possibly be that he might be that ere the day was 
done! Such was life, eh? A vain and fleeting thing. It was 
only life that pained. There was no hurt in death. To die 
was to sleep. It meant cessation, rest. Then why was he not 
content to die? 

But he did not moralise long. He was squatting in the 
moss, a bone in his mouth, sucking at the shreds of life that 
still dyed it faintly pink. The sweet meaty taste, thin and 
elusive almost as a memory, maddened him. He closed his 
jaws on the bones and crunched. Sometimes it was the bone 
that broke, sometimes his teeth. Then he crushed the bones 
between rocks, pounded them to a pulp, and swallowed 
them. He pounded his fingers, too, in his haste, and yet 
found a moment in which to feel surprise at the fact that his 
fingers did not hurt much when caught under the descend- 
ing rock. 

Came frightful days of snow and rain. He did not know 
when he made camp, when he broke camp. He travelled 
in the night as much as in the day. He rested, wherever he 
fell, crawled on whenever the dying life in him flickered up 
and burned less dimly. He, as a man, no longer strove. It 
was the life in him unwilling to die, that drove him on. 
He did not suffer. His nerves had become blunted, numb, 
while his mind was filled with weird visions and delicious 
dreams. 

But ever he sucked and chewed on the crushed bones of 
the caribou calf, the least remnants of which he had gathered 
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up and carried with him. He crossed no more hills or 
divides, but automatically followed a large stream which 
flowed through a wide and shallow valley. He did not see 
this stream nor this valley. He saw nothing save visions. 
Soul and body walked or crawled side by side, yet apart, so 
slender was the thread that bound them. 

He awoke in his right mind, lying on his back on a rocky 
ledge. The sun was shining bright and warm. Afar off he 
heard the squawking of caribou calves. He was aware of 
vague memories of rain and wind and snow, but whether 
he had been beaten by the storm for two days or two weeks 
he did not know. 

For some time he lay without movement, the genial sun- 
shine pouring upon him and saturating his miserable body 
with its warmth. A fine day, he thought. Perhaps he could 
manage to locate himself. By a painful effort he rolled over 
on his side. Below him flowed a wide and sluggish river. 
Its unfamiliarity puzzled him. Slowly he followed it with 
his eyes, winding in wide sweeps among the bleak, bare 
hills, bleaker and barer and lower-lying than any hills he had 
yet encountered. Slowly, deliberately, without excitement 
or more than the most casual interest, he followed the course 
of the strange stream towards the sky-line and saw it empty- 
ing into a bright and shining sea. He was still unexcited. 
Most unusual, he thought, a vision or mirage—moré likely 
a vision, a trick of his disordered mind. He was confirmed 
in this by sight of a ship lying at anchor in the midst of the 
shining sea. He closed his eyes for a while, then opened them. 
Strange how the vision persisted? Yet not strange. He 
knew there were no seas or ships in the heart of the barren 
lands, just as he had known there was no cartridge in the 
empty rifle. 

He heard a snuffle’ behind him—a half-choking gasp or 
cough. Very slowly, because of his exceeding weakness and 
stiffness, he rolled over on his other side. He could see 
nothing near at hand, but he waited patiently. Again came 
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the snuffle and cough, and outlined between two jagged 
rocks not a score of feet away he made out the grey head of a 
wolf. The sharp ears were not pricked.so sharply as he had 
seen them on other wolves; the eyes were bleared and 
bloodshot, the head seemed to droop limply and forlornly. 
The animal blinked continually in the sunshine. It seemed 
sick. As he looked it snuffed and coughed again. 

This, at least, was real, he thought, and turned on the 
other side so that he might see the reality of the world which 
had been veiled from him before by the vision. But the sea 
still shone in the distance and the ship was plainly discerni- 
ble. Was it reality, after all? He closed his eyes for a long 
while and thought, and then it came to him. He had been 
making north by east, away from the Dease divide and into 
the Coppermine Valley. This wide and sluggish river was 
the Coppermine. That shining sea was the Arctic Ocean. 
That ship was a whaler, strayed east, far east, from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, and it was lying at anchor in 
Coronation Gulf. He remembered the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany chart he had seen long ago, and it was all clear and 
reasonable to him. 

He sat up and turned his attention to immediate affairs. 
He had worn through the blanket-wrappings, and his feet 
were shapeless lumps of raw meat. His last blanket was 
gone. “Rifle and knife were both missing. He had lost his 
hat somewhere, with the bunch of matches in the band, but 
the matches against his chest were safe and dry inside the 
tobacco pouch and oil paper. He looked at his watch. It 
marked eleven o’clock and was still running. Evidently he 
had kept it wound. 

He was calm and collected. Though extremely weak, he 
had no sensation of pain. He was not hungry. The thought 
of food was not even pleasant to him, and whatever he did 
was done by his reason alone. He ripped off his pants’ legs to 
the knees and bound them about his feet. Somehow he had 
succeeded in retaining the tin bucket. He would have some 
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hot water before he began what he foresaw was to be a 
terrible journey to the ship. 

His movements were slow. He shook as with a palsy. 
When he started to collect dry moss, he found he could not 
arise to his feet. He tried again and again, then contented 
himself with crawling about on hands and knees. Once he 
crawled near to the sick wolf. The animal dragged itself 
reluctantly out of his way, licking its chops with a tongue 
which seemed hardly to have the strength to curl. The man 
noticed that the tongue was not the customary healthful red. 
It was a yellowish brown and seemed coated with a rough 
and half-dry mucus. 

After he had drunk a quart of hot water the man found he 
was able to stand, and even walk as well as a dying man 
might be suppgsed to walk. Every minute or so he was com- 
pelled to rest. His steps were feeble and uncertain, just as 
the wolf’s that trailed him were feeble and uncertain ; and 
that night, when the shining sea was blotted out by black- 
ness, he knew he was nearer to it by no more than four 
miles. 

Throughout the night he heard the cough of the sick wolf, 
and now and then the squawking of the caribou calves. 
There was life all around him, but it was strong life, very 
much alive and well, and he knew the sick wolf clung to the 
sick man’s trail, in the hope that the man would die first. 
In the morning, on opening his eyes, he beheld it regarding 
him with a wistful and hungry stare. It stood crouched, with 
tail between its legs, like a miserable and woe-begone dog. 
It shivered in the chill mornirig wind, and grinned dis- 
spiritedly when the man spoke to it in a voice that achieved 
no more than a hoarse whisper. 

The sun rose brightly, and all morning the man tottered 
and fell toward the ship on the shining sea. The weather 
was perfect. It was the brief Indian Summer of the high 
latitudes. It might last a week. To-morrow or next day 
it might be gone. 
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In the afternoon the man came upon a trail. It was of 
another man, who did not walk, but who dragged himself 
on all fours. The man thought it might be Bill, but he 
thought in a dull, uninterested way. He had no curiosity. 
In fact, sensation and emotion had left him. He was no 
longer susceptible to pain. Stomach and nerves had gone 
to sleep. Yet the life that was in him drove him on. He was 
very weary, but it refused to die. It was because it refused 
to die that he still ate muskeg berries and minnows, drank 
his hot water, and kept a wary eye on the sick wolf. 

He followed the trail of the other man who dragged him- 
self along, and soon came to the end of it—a few fresh- 
picked bones where the soggy moss was marked by the foot- 
pads of many wolves. He saw a squat moose-hide sack, 
mate to his own, which had been torn by sharp teeth. He 
picked it up, though its weight was almost too much for his 
feeble fingers. Bill had carried it to the last. Ha! ha! He 
would have the laugh on Bill. He would survive and carry 
it to the ship in the shining sea. His mirth was hoarse and 
ghastly, like a raven’s croak, and the sick wolf joined him, 
howling lugubriously. The man ceased suddenly. How 
could he have the laugh on Bill if that were Bill; if those 
bones, so pinky-white and clean, were Bill? 

He turned away. Well, Bill had deserted him; but he 
would not take the gold, nor would he suck Bill’s bones. 
Bill would have, though, had it been the other way around, 
he mused as he staggered on. 

He came to a pool of water. Stooping over in quest of 
minnows, he jerked his head back as though he had been 
stung. He had caught sight of his reflected face. So horrible 
was it that sensibility awoke long enough to be shocked. 
There were three minnows in the pool, which was too large 
to drain; and after several ineffectual attempts to catch 
them in the tin bucket he forbore. He was afraid, because 
of his great weakness, that he might fall in and drown. 
It was for this reason that he did not trust himself to the 
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river astride one of the many drift-logs which lined its 
sand-spits. 

That day he decreased the distance between him and the 
ship by three miles; the next day by two—for he was crawl- 
ing now as Bill had crawled; and the end of the fifth day 
found the ship still seven miles away and him unable to 
make even a mile a day. Still the Indian Summer held on, 
and he continued to crawl and faint, turn and turn about; 
and ever the sick wolf coughed and wheezed at his heels. 
His knees had become raw meat like his feet, and though 
he padded them with the shirt from his back it was a red 
track he left behind him on the moss and stones. Once, 
glancing back, he saw the wolf licking hungrily his bleeding 
trail, and he saw sharply what his own end might be— 
unless—unless he could get the wolf. Then began as grim 
a tragedy of existence as was ever played—a sick man that 
crawled, a sick wolf that limped, two creatures dragging 
their dying carcases across the desolation and hunting each 
other’s lives. 

Had it been a well wolf, it would not have mattered so 
much to the man; but the thought of going to feed the maw 
of that loathsome and all but dead thing was repugnant to 
him. He was finicky. His mind had begun to wander 
again, and to be perplexed by hallucinations, while his 
lucid intervals grew rarer and shorter. 

He was awakened once from a faint by a wheeze close in 
his ear. The wolf leaped lamely back, losing its footing and 
falling in its weakness. It was ludicrous, but he was not 
amused. Nor was he even afraid. He was too far gone for 
that. But his mind was for the moment clear, and he lay 
and considered. The ship was no more than four miles 
away. He could see it quite distinctly when he rubbed the 
mists out of his eyes, and he could see the white sail of a 
small boat cutting the water of the shining sea. But he 
could never crawl those four miles. He knew that, and was 
very calm in the knowledge. He knew that he could not 
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crawl half a mile. And yet he wanted to live. It was un- 
reasonable that he should die after all he had undergone. 
Fate asked too much of him. And, dying, he declined to 
die. It was stark madness, perhaps, but in the very grip of 
Death he defied Death and refused to die. 

‘He closed his eyes and composed himself with infinite 
precaution. He steeled himself to keep above the suffocating 
languor that lapped like a rising tide through all the wells 
of his being. It was very like a sea, this deadly languor, that 
rose and rose and drowned his consciousness bit by bit. 
Sometimes he was all but submerged, swimming through 
oblivion with a faltering stroke; and again, by some strange 
alchemy of soul, he would find another shred of will and 
strike out more strongly. 

Without movement he lay on his back, and he could hear, 
slowly drawing nearer and nearer, the wheezing intake and 
output of the sick wolf’s breath. It drew closer, ever closer, 
through an infinitude of time, and he did not move. It was 
at his ear. The harsh dry tongue grated like sandpaper 
against his cheek. His hands shot out—or at least he willed 
them to shoot out. The fingers were curved like talons, but 
they closed on empty air. Swiftness and certitude require 
strength, and the man had not this strength. 

The patience of the wolf was terrible. The man’s patience 
was no less terrible. For half a day he lay motionless, 
fighting off unconsciousness and waiting for the thing that 
was to feed upon him and upon which he wished to feed. 
Sometimes the languid sea rose over him and he dreamed 
long dreams; but ever through it all, waking and dreaming, 
he waited for the wheezing breath and the harsh caress of 
the tongue. 

He did not hear the breath, and he slipped slowly from 
some dream to the feel of the tongue along his hand. He 
waited. The fangs pressed softly; the pressure increased; 
the wolf was exerting its last strength in an effort to sink 
teeth in the food for which it had waited so long. But the 
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man had waited long, and the lacerated hand closed on the 
jaw. Slowly, while the wolf struggled feebly and the hand 
clutched feebly, the other hand crept across to a grip. 
Five minutes later the whole weight of the man’s body was 
on top of the wolf. The hands had not sufficient strength to 
choke the wolf, but the face of the man was pressed close 
to the throat of the wolf and the mouth of the man was full 
of hair. At the end of half an hour the man was aware of a 
warm trickle in his throat. It was not pleasant. It was like 
molten lead being forced into his stomach, and it was forced 
by his will along. Later on the man rolled over on his back 
and slept. 

There were some members of a scientific expedition on 
the whale-ship Bedford. From the deck they remarked a 
strange object on the shore. It was moving down the beach 
toward the water. ‘They were unable to classify it, and, being 
scientific men, they climbed into the whale-boat alongside 
and went ashore to see. And they saw something that was 
alive but which could hardly be called a man. It was blind, 
unconscious. It squirmed along the ground like some 
monstrous worm. Most of its efforts were ineffectual, but 
It was persistent, and it writhed and twisted and went 
ahead perhaps a score of feet an hour. 

Three weeks afterwards the man lay in a bunk on the 
whale-ship Bedford, and with tears streaming down his 
wasted cheeks told who he was and what he had undergone. 
He also babbled incoherently of his mother, of sunny 
Southern California, and a home among the orange groves 
and flowers. 

The days were not many after that when he sat at table 
with the scientific men and ship’s officers. He gloated over 
the spectacle of so much food, watching it anxiously as it 
went into the mouths of others. With the disappearance of 
each mouthful an expression of deep regret came into his 
eyes. He was quite sane, yet he hated those men at meal- 
time. He was haunted by a fear that the food would not 
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last. He inquired of the cook, the cabin-boy, the captain, 
concerning the food stores. They reassured him countless 
times; but he could not believe them, and pried cunningly 
about the lazarette to see with his own eyes. 

It was noticed that the man was getting fat. He grew 
stouter with each day. The scientific men shook their heads 
and theorised. They limited the man at his meals, but still 
his girth increased and he swelled prodigiously under his 
shirt. 

The sailors grinned. They knew. And when the scientific 
men set a watch on the man, they knew too. They saw him 
slouch for’ard after breakfast, and, like a mendicant, with 
outstretched palm, accost a sailor. The sailor grinned and 
passed him a fragment of sea biscuit. He clutched it 
avariciously, looked at it as a miser looks at gold, and thrust 
It into his shirt bosom. Similar were the donations from 
other grinning sailors. 

The scientific men were discreet. They let him alone. But 
they privily examined his bunk. It was lined with hardtack; 
the mattress was stuffed with hardtack; every nook and 
cranny was filled with hardtack. Yet he was sane. He was 
taking precautions against another possible famine—that 
was all. He would recover from it, the scientific men said; 
and he did, ere the Bedford’s anchor rumbled down in 
San Francisco Bay. 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
(Born 1876) 
ed 
(I) 
THE STRENGTH OF GOD 


T u © Reverend Curtis Hartman was pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Winesburg, and had been in that position 
ten years. He was forty years old, and by his nature very 
silent and reticent. To preach, standing in the pulpit before 
the people, was always a hardship for him and from Wednes- 
day morning until Saturday evening he thought of nothing 
but the two sermons that must be preached on Sunday. 
Early on Sunday morning he went into a little room called 
a study in the bell tower of the church and prayed. In his 
prayers there was one note that always predominated. 
““Give me strength and courage for Thy work, O Lord!’’ he 
pleaded, kneeling on the bare floor and bowing his head in 
the presence of the task that lay before him. 

The Reverend Hartman was a tall man with a brown 
beard. His wife, a stout, nervous woman, was the daughter 
of a manufacturer of underwear at Cleveland, Ohio. The 
minister himself was rather a favorite in the town. The 
elders of the church liked him because he was quiet and 
unpretentious and Mrs. White, the banker’s wife, thought 
him scholarly and refined. 

The Presbyterian Church held itself somewhat aloof from 
the other churches of Winesburg. It was larger and more 
imposing and its minister was better paid. He even had a 
carriage of his own and on summer evenings sometimes 
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drove about town with his wife. Through Main Street and 
up and down Buckeye Street he went, bowing gravely to 
the people, while his wife, afire with secret pride, looked at 
him out of the corners of her eyes and worried lest the horse 
become frightened and run away. 

For a good many years after he came ‘to Winesburg things 
went well with Curtis Hartman. He was not one to arouse 
keen enthusiasm among the worshippers in his church but 
on the other hand he made no enemies. In reality he was 
much in earnest and sometimes suffered prolonged periods 
of remorse because he could not go crying the word of God 
in the highways and byways of the town. He wondered if 
the flame of the Spirit really burned in him and dreamed of 
a day when a strong, sweet, new current of power would 
come like a great wind into his voice and his soul and the 
people would tremble before the spirit of God made manifest 
in him. ‘I am a poor stick and that will never really happen 
to me,” he mused dejectedly and then a patient smile lit 
up his features. “Oh well, I suppose I’m doing well enough,” 
he added philosophically. 

The room in the bell tower of the church, where on Sunday 
mornings the minister prayed for an increase in him of the 
power of God, had but one window. It was long and narrow 
and swung outward on a hinge like a door. On the window, 
made of little leaded panes, was a design showing the 
Christ laying his hand upon the head ofa child. One Sunday 
morning in the summer as he sat by his desk in the room 
with a large Bible opened before him, and the sheets of his 
sermon scattered about, the minister was shocked to see, 
in the upper room of the house next door, a woman lying 
in her bed and smoking a cigarette while she read a book. 
Curtis Hartman went on tiptoe to the window and closed it 
softly. He was horror stricken at the thought of a woman 
smoking and trembled also to think that his eyes, just raised 
from the pages of the book of God, had looked upon the 
bare shoulders and white throat of a woman. With his 
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brain in a whirl he went down into the pulpit and preached 
a long sermon without once thinking of his gestures or his 
voice. The sermon attracted unusual attention because of 
its power and clearness. “I wonder if she is listening, 1f my 
voice is carrying a message into her soul,” he thought and 
began to hope that on future Sunday mornings he might 
be able to say words that would touch and awaken the 
woman apparently far gone in secret sin. 

The house next door to the Presbyterian Church, through 
the windows of which the minister had seen the sight that 
had so upset him, was occupied by two women. Aunt 
Elizabeth Swift, a grey competent-looking widow with 
money in the Winesburg National Bank, lived there with 
her daughter Kate Swift, a school teacher. The school 
teacher was thirty years old and had a neat trim-looking 
figure. She had few friends and bore a reputation of having 
a sharp tongue. When he began to think about her, Curtis 
Hartman remembered that she had been to Europe and 
had lived for two years in New York City. ‘‘Perhaps after 
all her smoking means nothing,” he thought. He began to 
remember that when he was a student in college and 
occasionally read novels, good, although somewhat worldly 
women, had smoked through the pages of a book that had 
once fallen into his hands. With a rush of new determina- 
tion he worked on his sermons all through the week and 
forgot, in his zeal to reach the ears and the soul of this new 
listener, both his embarrassment in the pulpit and the 
necessity of prayer in the study on Sunday mornings. 

Reverend Hartman’s experience with women had been 
somewhat limited. He was the son of a wagon maker from 
Muncie, Indiana, and had worked his way through college. 
The daughter of the underwear manufacturer had boarded 
in a house where he lived during his school days and he had 
married her after a formal and prolonged courtship, carried 
on for the most part by the girl herself. On his marriage 
day the underwear manufacturer had given his daughter 
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five thousand dollars and he promised to leave her at least 
twice that amount in his will. The minister had thought 
himself fortunate in marriage and had never permitted 
himself to think of other women. He did not want to think 
of other women. What he wanted was to do the work of 
God quietly and earnestly. 

In the soul of the minister a struggle awoke. From wanting 
to reach the ears of Kate Swift, and through his sermons to 
delve into her soul, he began to want also to look again at 
the figure lying white and quiet in the bed. On a Sunday 
morning when he could not sleep because of his thoughts 
he arose and went to walk in the streets. When he had gone 
along Main Street almost to the old Richmond place he 
stopped and picking up a stone rushed off to the room in the 
bell tower. With the stone he broke out a corner of the 
window and then locked the door and sat down at the desk 
before the open Bible to wait. When the shade of the window 
to Kate Swift’s room was raised he could see, through the 
hole, directly into her bed, but she was not there. She also 
had arisen and had gone for a walk and the hand that 
raised the shade was the hand of Aunt Elizabeth Swift. 

The minister almost wept with joy at this deliverance from 
the carnal desire to “‘peep” and went back to his own house 
praising God. In an ill moment he forgot, however, to stop 
the hole in the window. The piece of glass broken out at 
the corner of the window just nipped off the bare heel of 
the boy standing motionless and looking with rapt eyes into 
the face of the Christ. 

Curtis Hartman forgot his sermon on that Sunday morning. 
He talked to his congregation and in his talk said that it was 
a mistake for people to think of their minister as a man set 
aside and intended by nature to lead a blameless life. 
“Out of my own experience I know that we, who are the 
ministers of God’s word, are beset by the same temptations 
that assail you,” he declared. “I have been tempted and 
have surrendered to temptation. It is only the hand of 
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God, placed beneath my head, that has raised me up. As 
he has raised me so also will he raise you. Do not despair. 
In your hour of sin raise your eyes to the skies and you 
will be again and again saved.” 

Resolutely the minister put the thoughts of the woman in 
the bed out of his mind and began to be something like a 
lover in the presence of his wife. One evening when they 
drove out together he turned the horse out of Buckeye 
Street and in the darkness on Gospel Hill, above Waterworks 
Pond, put his arm about Sarah Hartman’s waist. When he 
had eaten breakfast in the morning and was ready to retire 
to his study at the back of his house he went around the 
table and kissed his wife on the cheek. When thoughts of 
Kate Swift came into his head, he smiled and raised his 
eyes to the skies. “‘Intercede for me, Master,’’ he muttered, 
‘keep me in the narrow path intent on Thy work.” 

And now began the real struggle in the soul of the brown- 
bearded minister. By chance he discovered that Kate Swift 
was in the habit of lying in her bed in the evenings and 
reading a book. A lamp stood on a table by the side of the 
bed and the light streamed down upon her white shoulders 
and bare throat. On the evening when he made the dis- 
covery the minister sat at the desk in the study from nine 
until after eleven and when her light was put out stumbled 
out of the church to spend two more hours walking and 
praying in the streets. He did not want to kiss the shoulders 
and the throat of Kate Swift and had not allowed his mind 
to dwell on such thoughts. He did not know what he 
wanted. “‘]_ am God’s child and he must save me from 
myself,” he cried, in the darkness under the trees as he 
wandered in the streets. By a tree he stood and looked at 
the sky that was covered with hurrying clouds. He began 
to talk to God intimately and closely. ‘Please, Father, do 
not forget me. Give me power to go to-morrow and repair 
the hole in the window. Lift my eyes again to the skies. 
Stay with me, Thy servant, in his hour of need.” 
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Up and down through the silent streets walked the minister 
and for days and weeks his soul was troubled. He could not 
understand the temptation that had come to-him nor could 
he fathom the reason for its coming. In a way he began to 
blame God, saying to himself that he had tried to keep his 
feet in the true path and had not run about seeking sin. 
“Through my days as a young man and all through my life 
here I have gone quietly about my work,” he declared. 
‘‘Why now should I be tempted? What have I done that 
this burden should be laid on me?”’ 

Three times during the early fall and winter of that year 
Curtis Hartman crept out of his house to the room in the 
bell tower to sit in the darkness looking at the figure of 
Kate Swift lying in her bed and later went to walk and pray 
in the streets. He could not understand himself. For weeks 
he would go along scarcely thinking of the school teacher 
and telling himself that he had conquered the carnal desire 
to look at her body. And then something would happen. 
As he sat in the study of his own house, hard at work on a 
sermon, he would become nervous and begin to walk up 
and down the room. “TI will go out into the streets,” he 
told himself and even as he let himself in at the church door 
he persistently denied to himself the cause of his being there. 
“T will not repair the hole in the window and I will train 
myself to come here at night and sit in the presence of this 
woman without raising my eyes. I will not be defeated in 
this thing. The Lord has devised this temptation as a test 
of my soul and I will grope my way out of darkness into the 
light of righteousness.”’ 

One night in January when it was bitter cold and snow lay 
deep on the streets of Winesburg Curtis Hartman paid his 
last visit to the room in the bell tower of the church. It was 
past nine o’clock when he left his own house and he set out 
so hurriedly that he forgot to put on his overshoes. In 
Main Street no one was abroad but Hop Higgins the night 
watchman and in the whole town no one was awake but 
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the watchman and young George Willard, who sat in the 
office of the Winesburg Eagle trying to write a story. Along 
the street to the church went the minister, plowing through 
the drifts and thinking that this time he would utterly give 
way to sin. “I want to look at the woman and to think of 
kissing her shoulders and I am going to let myself think 
what I choose,” he declared bitterly and tears came into 
his eyes. He began to think that he would get out of the 
ministry and try some other way of life. “I shall go to 
some city and get into business,” he declared. “If my nature 
is such that I cannot resist sin, I shall give myself over to 
sin. At least I shall not be a hypocrite, preaching the word 
of God with my mind thinking of the shoulders a neck 
of a woman who does not belong to me.’ 

It was cold in the room of the bell tower of the Snel on 
that January night and almost as soon as he came into the 
room Curtis Hartman knew that if he stayed he would be 
ill. His feet were wet from tramping in the snow and there 
was no fire. In the room in the house next door Kate Swift 
had not yet appeared. With grim determination the man 
sat down to wait. Sitting in the chair and gripping the edge 
of the desk on which lay the Bible he stared into the darkness 
thinking the blackest thoughts of his life. He thought of 
his wife and for the moment almost hated her. “She has 
always been ashamed of passion and has cheated me,’’ he 
thought. “Man has a right to expect‘living passion and 
beauty in a woman. He has no right to forget that he is an 
animal and in me there is something that is Greek. I will 
throw off the woman of my bosom and seek other women. 
I will besiege this school teacher. I will fly in the face of all 
men and if I am a creature of carnal lusts I will live then 
for my lusts.” 

The distracted man trembled from head to foot, partly from 
cold, partly from the struggle in which he was engaged. 
Hours passed and a fever assailed his body. His throat 
began to hurt and his teeth chattered. His feet on the study 
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floor felt like two cakes of ice. Still he would not give up. 
“I will see this woman and will think the thoughts I have 
never dared to think,” he told himself, gripping the edge of 
the desk and waiting. 

Curtis Hartman came near dying from the effects of that 
night of waiting in the church, and also he found in the 
thing that happened what he took to be the way of life for 
him. On other evenings when he had waited he had not 
been able to see, through the little hole in the glass, any part 
of the school teacher’s room except that occupied by her 
bed. In the darkness he had waited until the woman 
suddenly appeared sitting in the bed in her white night- 
robe. When the light was turned up she propped herself up 
among tiie pillows and read a book. Sometimes she smoked 
one of the cigarettes. Only her bare shoulders and throat 
were visible. 

On the January night, after he had come near dying with 
cold and after his mind had two or three times actually 
slipped away into an odd land of fantasy so that he had by 
an exercise of will power to force himself back into conscious- 
ness, Kate Swift appeared. In the room next door a lamp 
was lighted and the waiting man stared into an empty bed. 
Then upon the bed before his eyes a naked woman threw 
herself. Lying face downward she wept and beat with her 
fists upon the pillow. With a final outburst of weeping she 
half arose, and in the presence of the man who had waited 
to look and to think thoughts the woman of sin began to 
pray. In the lamplight her figure, slim and strong, looked 
like the figure of the boy in the presence of the Christ on 
the leaded window. 

Curtis Hartman never remembered how he got out of the 
church. With a cry he arose, dragging the heavy desk along 
the floor. The Bible fell, making a great clatter in the silence. 
When the light in the house next door went out he stumbled 
down the stairway and into the street. Along the street he 
went and ran in at the door of the Winesburg Eagle. To 
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George Willard, who was tramping up and down in the 
office undergoing a struggle of his own, he began to talk. 
half incoherently. ‘“‘The ways of God are beyond human 
understanding,” he cried, running in quickly and closing 
the door. He began to advance upon the young man, his 
eyes glowing and his voice ringing with fervor. “I have found 
the light,” he cried. “After ten years in this town, God has 
manifested himself to me in the body of a woman.” His 
voice dropped and he began to whisper. “‘I did not under- 
stand,” he said. “‘ What I took to be a trial of my soul was 
only a preparation for a new and more beautiful fervor of 
the spirit. God has appeared to me in the person of Kate 
Swift, the school teacher, kneeling naked on a bed. Do you 
know Kate Swift? Although she may not be aware of it, 
she is an instrument of God, bearing the message of truth.”’ 

Reverend Curtis Hartman turned and ran out of the 
office. At the door he stopped, and after looking up and 
down the deserted street, turned again to George Willard. 
“I am delivered. Have no fear.’’ He held up a bleeding 
fist for the young man to see. “I smashed the glass of the 
window,” he cried. ‘Now it will have to be wholly replaced. 
The strength of God was in me and I broke it with my fist.” 


(11) 
THE OTHER WOMAN 


“I aM in love with my wife,” he said—a superfluous remark 
as I had not questioned his attachment to the woman he had 
married. We walked for ten minutes and then he said it 
again. I turned to look at him. He began to talk and told 
me the tale I am now about to set down. 

The thing he had on his mind happened during what must 
have been the most eventful week of his life. He was to be 
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married on Friday afternoon. On Friday of the week before 
she got a telegram announcing his appointment to a govern- 
ment position. Something else happened that made him 
very proud and glad. In secret he was in the habit of 
writing verses and during the year before several of them 
had been pririted in poetry magazines. One of the societies 
that give prizes for what they think the best poems published 
during the year put his name at the head of its list. The 
story of his triumph was printed in the newspapers of his 
home city and one of them also printed his picture. 

As might have been expected he was excited and in a 
rather highly strung nervous state all during that week. 
Almost every evening he went to call on his fiancée, the 
daughter of a judge. When he got there the house was 
filled with people andmany letters, telegrams and packages 
were being received. He stood a little to one side and men 
and women kept coming up to speak to him. They con- 
gratulated him upon his success in getting the government 
position and on his achievement as a poet. Everyone seemed 
to be praising him and when he went home and to bed he 
could not sleep. On Wednesday evening he went to the 
theatre and it seemed to him that people all over the house 
recognised him. Everyone nodded and smiled. After the 
first act five or six men and two women left their seats to 
gather about him. A little group was formed. Strangers 
sitting along the same row of seats stretched their necks and 
looked. He had never received so much attention before, 
and now a fever of expectancy took possession of him. 

As he explained when he told me of his experience, it was 
for him an altogether abnormal time. He felt like one 
floating in air. When he got into bed after seeing so many 
people and hearing so many words of praise his head 
whirled round and round. When he closed his eyes a crowd 
of people invaded his room. It seemed as though the minds 
of all the people of his city were centred on himself. The 
most absurd fancies took possession of him. He imagined 
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himself riding in a carriage through the streets of a city. 
Windows were thrown open and people ran out at the doors 
of houses. “There he is. That’s him,” they shouted, and 
at the words a glad cry arose. The carriage drove into a 
street blocked with people. A hundred thousand pairs of 
eyes looked up at him. “There you are! What a fellow you 
have managed to make of yourself!’’ the eyes seemed to be 
saying. . 

My friend could not explain whether the excitement of 
the people was due to the fact that he had written a new 
poem or whether, in his new government position, he had 
performed some notable act. The apartment where he lived 
at that time was on a street perched along the top of a cliff 
far out at the edge of his city, and from his bedroom window 
he could look down over trees and factory roofs to a river. 
As he could not sleep and as the fancies that kept crowding 
in upon him only made him more excited, he got out of 
bed and tried to think. 

As would be natural under such circumstances, he tried 
to control his thoughts, but when he sat by the window and 
was wide awake a most unexpected and humiliating thing 
happened. The night was clear and fine. There was a moon. 
He wanted to dream of the woman who was to be his wife, 
to think out lines for noble poems or make plans that would 
affect his career. Much to his surprise his mind refused to 
do anything of the sort. 

At a corner of the street where he lived there was a small 
cigar store and newspaper stand run by a fat man of forty 
and his wife, a small active woman with bright grey eyes. 
In the morning he stopped there to buy a paper before going 
down to the city. Sometimes he saw only the fat man, but 
often the man had disappeared and the woman waited on 
him. She was, as he assured me at least twenty times in 
telling me his tale, a very ordinary person with nothing 
special or notable about her, but for some reason he could 
not explain, being in her presence stirred him profoundly. 
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During that week in the midst of his distraction she was the 
only person he knew who stood out clear and distinct in his 
mind. When he wanted so much to think noble thoughts 
he could think only of her. Before he knew what was 
happening his imagination had taken hold of the notion of 
having a love affair with the woman. 

“I could not understand myself,” he declared, in telling me 
the story. “At night, when the city was quiet and when I 
should have been asleep, I thought about her all the time. 
After two or three days of that sort of thing the conscious- 
ness of her got into my daytime thoughts. I was terribly 
muddled. When I went to see the woman who is now my 
wife I found that my love for her was in no way affected by 
my vagrant thoughts. There was but one woman in the 
world I wanted to live with and to be my comrade in under- 
taking to improve my own character and my position in 
the world, but for the moment, you see, I wanted this other 
woman to be in my arms. She had worked her way into my 
being. On all sides people were saying I was a big man who 
would do big things, and there I was. That evening when 
I went to the theatre I walked home because I knew I 
would be unable to sleep, and to satisfy the annoying 
impulse in myself I went and stood on the sidewalk before 
the tobacco shop. It was a two-story building, and I knew 
the woman lived upstairs with her husband. For a long 
time I stood in the darkness with my body pressed against 
the wall of the building, and then I thought of the two of 
them up there and no doubt in bed together. That made 
me furious. 

“‘Then I grew more furious with myself. I went home and 
got into bed, shaken with anger. There are certain books of 
verse and some prose writings that have always moved me 
deeply, and so I put several books on a table by my bed. 

“The voices in the books were like the voices of the dead. 
I did not hear them. The printed words would not penetrate 
into my consciousness. I tried to think of the woman I 
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loved, but her figure had also become something far away, 
something with which I for the moment seemed to have 
nothing to do. I rolled and tumbled about in the bed. It 
was a miserable experience. 

“On Thursday morning I went into the store. There 
stood the woman alone. I think she knew how I felt. Per- 
haps she had been thinking of me as I had been thinking 
of her. A doubtful hesitating smile played about the corners 
of her mouth. She had on a dress made of cheap cloth and 
there was a tear on the shoulder. She must have been ten 
years older than myself. When I tried to put my pennies 
on the glass counter, behind which she stood, my hand 
trembled so that the pennies made a sharp rattling noise. 
When I spoke the voice that came out of my throat did not 
sound like anything that had ever belonged to me. It 
barely arose above a thick whisper. ‘I want you,’ I said. 
‘I want you very much. Can’t you run away from your 
husband? Come to me at my apartment at seven to-night.’ 

‘The woman did come to my apartment at seven. That 
morning she didn’t say anything at all. For a minute 
perhaps we stood looking at each other. I had forgotten 
everything in the world but just her. Then she nodded her 
head and I went away. Now that I think of it I cannot 
remember a word I ever heard her say. She came to my 
apartment at seven and it was dark. You must understand 
this was in the month of October. I had not lighted a light 
and I had sent my servant away. 

“During that day I was no good at all. Several men came 
to see me at my office, but I got all muddled up in trying 
to talk with them. They attributed my rattle-headedness to 
my approaching marriage and went away laughing. 

“It was on that morning, just the day before my marriage, 
that I got a long and very beautiful letter from my fiancée. 
During the night before she also had been unable to sleep 
and had got out of bed to write the letter. Everything she 
said in it was very sharp and real, but she herself, as a living 
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thing, seemed to have receded into the distance. It seemed 
to me that she was like a bird, flying far away in distant 
skies, and that I was like a perplexed bare-footed boy stand- 
ing in the dusty road before a farm house and looking at her 
receding figure. I wonder if you will understand what I 
mean ? | 

“In regard to the letter. In it she, the awakening woman, 
poured out her heart. She of course knew nothing of life, 
but she was a woman. She lay, I suppose, in her bed feeling 
nervous and wrought up as I had been doing. She realised 
that a great change was about to take place in her life and 
was glad and afraid too. There she lay thinking of it all. 
Then she got out of bed and began talking to me on the 
bit of paper. She told me how afraid she was and how glad 
too. Like most young women she had heard things 
whispered. In the letter she was very sweet and fine. 
‘For a long time, after we are married, we will forget we 
are a man and woman,’ she wrote. ‘We will be human 
beings. You must remember that I am ignorant and often 
I will be very stupid. You must love me and be very patient 
and kind. When I know more, when after a long time you 
have taught me the way of life, I will try to repay you. I 
will love you tenderly and passionately. The possibility of 
that is in me or I would not want to marry at all. I am 
afraid but I am also happy. O, I am so glad our marriage 
time is near at hand!’ 

‘Now you see clearly enough what a mess I was in. In my 
office, after I had read my fiancée’s letter, I became at once 
very resolute and strong. I remember that I got out of my 
chair and walked about, proud of the fact that I was to be 
the husband of so noble a woman. Right away I felt con- 
cerning her as I had been feeling about myself before I 
found out what a weak thing I was. To be sure I took a 
strong resolution that I would not be weak. At nine that 
evening I had planned to run in to see my fiancée. ‘I’m all 
right now,’ I said to myself. ‘The beauty of her character 
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has saved me from myself. I will go home now and send 
the other woman away.’ In the morning I had telephoned 
to my servant and told him that I did not want him to be 
at the apartment that evening and I now picked up the 
telephone to tell him to stay at home. 

“Then a thought came to me. ‘I will not want him there 
in any event,’ I told myself. ‘What will he think when he 
sees a woman coming in my place on the evening before 
the day I am to be married?’ I put the telephone down and 
prepared to go home. ‘If I want my servant out of the 
apartment it is because I do not want him to hear me talk 
with the woman. I cannot be rude to her. I will have to 
make some kind of an explanation,’ I said to myself. 

“The woman came at seven o’clock, and, as you may have 
guessed, I let her in and forgot the resolution I had made. 
It is likely I never had any intention of doing anything else. 
There was a bell on my door, but she did not ring, but 
knocked very softly. It seems to me that everything she 
did that evening was soft and quiet, but very determined 
and quick. Do I make myself clear? When she came I was 
standing just within the door where I had been standing 
and waiting for a half-hour. My hands were trembling as 
they had trembled in the morning when her eyes looked 
at me and when I tried to put the pennies on the counter in 
the store. When I opened the door she stepped quickly in 
and I took her into my arms. We stood together in the 
darkness. My hands no longer trembled. I felt very happy 
and strong. 

“Although I have tried to make everything clear I have 
not told you what the woman I married is like. I have 
emphasised, you see, the other woman. I make the blind 
statement that I love my wife, and to a man of your shrewd- 
ness that means nothing at all. To tell the truth, had I not 
started to speak of this matter I would feel more comfortable. 
It is inevitable that I give you the impression that I am in 
love with the tobacconist’s wife. That’s not true. To be 
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sure I was very conscious of her all during the week before 
my marriage, but after she had come to me at my apartment 
she went entirely out of my mind. 

“Am I telling the truth? I am trying very hard to tell 
what happened to me. I am saying that I have not since 
that evening thought of the woman who came to my 
apartment. Now, to tell the facts of the case, that is not 
true. On that evening I went to my fiancée at nine, as she 
had asked me to do in her letter. In a kind of way I cannot 
explain the other woman went with me. This is what I 
mean—you see I had been thinking that if anything hap- 
pened between me and the tobacconist’s wife I would not 
be able to go through with my marriage. ‘It is one thing or 
the other with me,’ I had said to myself. 

‘““As a matter of fact I went to see my beloved on that 
evening filled with a new faith in the outcome of our life 
together. I am afraid I muddle this matter in trying to tell 
it. A moment ago I said the other woman, the tobacconist’s 
wife, went with me. I do not mean she went in fact. What 
I am trying to say is that something of her faith in her own 
desires and her courage in seeing things through went with 
me. Is that clear to you? When I got to my fiancée’s house 
there was a crowd of people standing about. Some were 
relatives from distant places I had not seen before. She 
looked up quickly when I came into the room. My face 
must have been radiant. I never saw her so moved. She 
thought her letter had affected me deeply, and of course 
it had. Up she jumped and ran to meet me. She was like 
a glad child. Right before the people who turned and looked 
inquiringly at us, she said the thing that was in her mind. 
‘O, I am so happy,’ she cried. ‘You have understood. We 
will be two human beings. We will] not have to be husband 
and wife.’ 

‘“‘As you may suppose everyone laughed, but I did not 
laugh. The tears came into my eyes. I was so happy | 
wanted to shout. Perhaps you understand what I mean. In 
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the office that day when I read the letter my fiancée had 
written I had said to myself, ‘I will take care of the dear 
little woman.’ There was something smug, you see, about 
that. In her house when she cried out in that way, and when 
everyone laughed, what I said to myself was something like 
this : ‘We will take care of ourselves.’ I whispered some- 
thing of the sort into her ears. To tell you the truth I had 
come down off my perch. The spirit of the other woman 
did that to me. Before all the people gathered about I held 
my fiancée close and we kissed. They thought it very sweet 
of us to be so affected at the sight of each other. What they 
would have thought had they known the truth about me 
God only knows! 

“Twice now I have said that after that evening I never 
thought of the other woman at all. That is partially true, 
but, sometimes in the evening when I am walking alone in 
the street or in the park as we are walking now, and when 
evening comes softly and quickly as it has come to-night, 
the feeling of her comes sharply into my body and mind. 
After that one meeting I never saw her again. On the next 
day I was married and I have never gone back into her 
street. Often however as I am walking along as I am 
doing now, a quick, sharp, earthy feeling takes possession of 
me. It is as though I were a seed in the ground and the 
warm rains of the spring had come. It is as though I were 
not a man but a tree. 

** And now you see I am married and everything is all 
right. My marriage is to me a very beautiful fact. If you 
were to say that my marriage is not a happy one I could call 
you a liar and be speaking the absolute truth. I have tried 
to tell you about this other woman. There is a kind of relief 
in speaking of her. I have never done it before. I wonder 
why I was so silly as to be afraid that I would give you the 
impression I am not in love with my wife. If I did not 
instinctively trust your understanding I would not have 
spoken. As the matter stands I have a little stirred myself 
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up. To-night I shall think of the other woman. That some- 
times occurs. It will happen after I have gone to bed. My 
wife sleeps in the next room to mine and the door is always 
left open. “There will be a moon to-night, and when there is 
a moon long streaks of light fall on her bed. I shall awake 
at midnight to-night. She will be lying asleep with one 
arm thrown over her head. 

‘What is it that I am now talking about? A man does not 
speak of his wife lying in bed. What I am trying to say is 
that, because of this talk, I shall think of the other woman 
to-night. My thoughts will not take the form they did during 
the week before I was married. I will wonder what has 
become of the woman. For a moment I will again feel 
myself holding her close. I will think that for an hour I was 
closer to her than I have ever been to anyone else. Then I 
will think of the time when I will be as close as that to 
my wife. She is still, you see, an awakening woman. For a 
moment I will close my eyes and the quick, shrewd, deter- 
mined eyes of that other woman will look into mine. My 
head will swim and then I will quickly open my eyes and see 
again the dear woman with whom I have undertaken to 
live out my life. Then I will sleep and when I awake in the 
morning it will be as it was that evening when I walked out 
of my dark apartment after having had the most notable 
experience of my life. What I mean to say, you understand, 
is that, for me, when I awake, the other woman will be 


utterly gone.” 
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DON MARQUIS 
(Born 1878) 
++ 
(I) 
BUBBLES 


I 


TomMy HAWKINS was not so sober that you could 
tell it on him. Certainly his friend Jack Dobson, calling on 
him one dreary winter evening—an evening of that winter 
before John Barleycorn cried maudlin tears into his glass 
and kissed America good-by—would never have guessed it 
from ‘Tommy’s occupation. Presenting himself at Tommy’s 
door, and finding it unlocked, Jack had gone on in. A 
Janguid splashing guided him to the bathroom. In the tub 
sat Tommy with the water up to his shoulders, blowing soap 
bubbles. 

“You darned old fool !’’ said Jack. “‘Aren’t you ever going 
to grow up, Tommy?” 

‘“Nope,”’ said Tommy placidly. “What for?” 

Sitting on a chair close by the bathtub was a shallow silver 
dish with a cake of soap and some reddish-colored suds in it. 
Tommy had bought the dish to give someone for a wedding 
present, and then had forgotten to send it. 

‘“‘What makes the suds red?” asked Jack. 

“I poured a lot of that nose-and-throat spray stuff into it,”’ 
explained Tommy. ‘‘It makes them prettier. Look!” 

As a pipe he was using a piece of hollow brass curtain rod 
six or eight inches long and of about the diameter of a fat 
lead pencil. He soused this thing in the reddish suds and 
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manufactured a bubble with elaborate care. With a graceful 
gesture of his wet arm he gently waved the rod until the 
bubble detached itself. It floated in the air for a moment, 
and the thin, reddish integument caught the light from the 
electric globe and gave forth a brief answering flash as of 
fire. Then the bubble suddenly and whimsically dashed 
itself against the wall and was no more, leaving a faint, 
damp, reddish trace upon the white plaster. 

“Air current caught it,”’ elucidated Tommy with the air 
of a circus proprietor showing off pet elephants. In his most 
facetious moments Tommy was wont to hide his childish 
soul beneath an exterior of serious dignity. ‘“This old dump 
is full of air currents. They come in round the windows, 
come in round the doors, come right in through the walls. 
Damned annoying, too, for a scientist making experiments 
with bubbles—starts a bubble and never knows which way 
it’s going to jump. I’m gonna complain to the management 
of this hotel.” 

“‘You’re going to come out of that bathtub and get into your 
duds,”’ said Jack. “‘That water’s getting cool now, and 
between cold water and air currents you’ll have pneumonia 
the first thing you know—you poor silly fish, you.” 

“Speaking of fish,” said Tommy elliptically, “there’s a 
bottle of cocktails on the mantel in the rgom there. Forgot 
it for a moment. Don’t want to be sa aa but don’t 
drink all of it.” 

“It’s all gone,”’ said Dobson a moment later. 

“So?” said Tommy in surprise. ‘““That’s the way with 
cocktails. Here one minute and gone the next—like bubbles., 
Bubbles! Life’s like that, Jack!” He made another bubble 
with great solemnity, watched it float and dart and burst. 
“Pouf!” he said. ‘Bubbles! Bubbles! Life’s like that!”’ 

‘You’re an original philosopher, you are,” said Jack, 
seizing him by the shoulders. ‘“You’re about as original as 
a valentine. Douse yourself with cold water and rub your- 
self down and dress. Come out of it, kid, or you'll be sick.” 
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“If I get sick,” said Tommy, obeying, nevertheless, “I 
won’t have to go to work to-morrow.” 

‘Why aren’t you working to-day?” asked his friend, work- 
ing on him with a coarse towel. 

“Day off,” said Tommy. ~ 

**Day off!” rejoined Dobson. “Since when has the Morning 
Despatch been giving two days off a week to its reporters? 
You had your day off Tuesday, and this is Thursday.” 

“Ts it?” said Tommy. “I always get Tuesday and Thurs- 
day mixed. Both begin with a T. Hey, Jack, how’s that? 
Both begin with a T! End with a tea party! Good line, hey, 
Jack? Tuesday and Thursday both begin with a T and end 
with a tea party. I’m gonna write a play round that, Jack. 
Broadway success! Letters a foot high! Royalties for both of 
us! I won’t forget you, Jack! You suggested the idea for the 
plot, Jack. Drag you out in front of the curtain with me 
when I make my speech. ‘Author! Author!’ yells the crowd. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ says I, ‘here is the obscure and 
humble person who set in motion the train of thought that 
led to my writing this masterpiece. Such as he1s, I introduce 
him to you.’ ” 

“Shut up!”’ said Jack, and continued to lacerate Tommy’s 
hide with the rough towel. ‘Hold still! Now go and get into 
your clothes.”? And as Tommy began to dress he regarded 
that person darkly. ‘‘You’re a brilliant wag, you are! It’s 
a shame the way the copy readers down on the Despatch keep 
your best things out of print, you splattering supermudhen 
of journalism, you! You’ll wake up some morning without 
any more job than a kaiser.”” And as Tommy threaded him- 
self into the mystic maze of his garments Mr. Dobson con- 
tinued to look at him and mutter disgustedly, ““Bubbles!”’ 

Not that he was afraid that Tommy would actually lose his 
job. If it had been possible for Tommy to lose his job that 
must have happened years before. But Tommy wrote a. 
certain joyous type of story better than any other person in 
New York, and his facetiousness got him out of as many 
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scrapes as it got him into. He was thirty years old. At 
ninety he would still be experimenting with the visible 
world in a spirit of random eagerness, joshing everything 
in it, including himself. He looked exactly like the young 
gentleman pictured m a widely disseminated collar adver- 
tisement. He enjoyed looking that way, and occasionally he 
enjoyed talking as if he were exactly that kind of person. He 
loved to turn his ironic levity against the character he seemed 
to be, much as the mad wags who grace the column of 
F.P.A. delight in getting their sayings across accompanied 
by a gentle satirical fillip at all mad waggery. 

“Speaking of bubbles,”’ he suddenly chuckled as he care- 
fully adjusted his tie in the collar that looked exactly like the 
one in the advertisement, “‘there’s an old party in the next 
room that takes ’em more seriously than you do, Jack.” 

The old downtown hotel in which Tommy lived had once 
been a known and noted hostelry, and persons from Plum- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Griffin, Georgia, and Galva, Illinois, 
still stopped there when in New York, because their fathers 
and mothers had stopped there on their wedding journeys 
perhaps. It was not such a very long way from the Eden 
Musee, when there was an Eden Musee. Tommy’s room had 
once formed part of a suite. The bathroom which adjoined 
it had belonged jointly to another room in the suite. But 
now these two rooms were always let separately. Still, 
however, the bathroom was a joint affair. When Tommy 
wished to bathe he must first insure privacy by hooking on 
the inside the door that led into the pce from the 
chamber beyond. 

“Old party in the next room?” questioned Jack. 

“Uh-huh,” said Tommy, who had benefited by his cold 
sluicing and his rubdown. “I gave him a few bubbles for 
his very own—through the keyhole into his room, you 
know. Poked that brass red through and blew the bubble 
in his room. Detached it with a little jerk and let it float. 
Seemed more sociable, you know, to let him in on the 
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fun. Never be stingy with your pleasures, Jack. Shows a 
mean spirit—a mean soul. Why not cheer the old 
party up with soap bubbles? Cost little, bubbles do. More 
than likely he’s a stranger in New York. Unfriendly city, 
he thinks. Big city. Nobody thinks of him. Nobody cares 
for him. Away from home. Winter day. Melancholy. 
Well, I say, give him a bubble now and then. Shows some 
one is thinking of him. Shows the world isn’t so thoughtless 
and gloomy after all. Neighborly sort of thing to do, Jack. 
Makes him think of his youth—home—mother’s knee—all 
that kind of thing, Jack. Cheers him up. Sat in the tub 
there and got to thinking of him. Almost cried, Jack, when 
I thought how lonely the old man must be—got one of these 
old man’s voices. Whiskers. Whiskers deduced from the 
voice. So I climbed out of the tub every ten or fifteen 
minutes all afternoon and gave the old man a bubble. Rain 
outside—fog, sleet. Dark indoors. Old man sits and thinks 
nobody loves him. Along comes a bubble. Old man gets 
happy. Laughs. Remembers his infancy. Skies clear. You 
think I’m a selfish person, Jack? I’m not. I’m a Samaritan. 
Where will we eat?” 

“You are a darned fool,”’ said Jack. ““You say he took them 
seriously? What do you mean? Did he like ’em?” 

“Couldn’t quite make out,” said Tommy. “But they 
moved him. Gasped every now and then. Think he prayed. 
Emotion, Jack. Probably made him think of boyhood’s 
happy days down on the farm. Heard him talking to himself. 
Think he cried. Went to bed anyhow with his clothes on and 
pulled the covers over his head. Looked through the key- 
hole and saw that. Gray whiskers sticking up and that’s 
all. Deduced the whiskers from the voice, Jack. Let’s give 
the old party a couple more bubbles and then go eat. It’s 
been an hour since he’s had one. Thinks I’m forgetting him, 
no doubt.” 

So they gave the old man a couple of bubbles, poking the 
brass rod through the keyhole of the door. 
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The result was startling and unexpected. First there came 
a gasp from the other room, a sort of whistling release of the 
breath, and an instant later a high, whining, nasal voice. 

“Oh, God! God! Again! You meant it, then, God! You 
meant it!” 

The two young men started back and looked at each other 
in wonderment. There was such a quivering agony, such 
an utter groveling terror in this voice from the room beyond 
that they were daunted. 

**'What’s eating him?” asked Dobson, instinctively drop- 
ping his tones to a whisper. 

“YT don’t know,” said Tommy, temporarily subdued. 
“Sounds like that last one shell-shocked him when it ex- 
ploded, doesn’t it?” 

But Tommy was subdued only for a moment. 

As they went out into the corridor he giggled and remarked, 
‘Told you he took ’em seriously, Jack.” 


II 


‘‘Seriously”’ was a word scarcely strong enough for the way 
in which the old party in the room beyond had taken it, 
though he had not, in fact, seen the bubble. He had only 
seen a puff of smoke coming apparently from nowhere, 
originating in the air itself, as it seemed to him, manifesting 
itself} materialising itself out of nothing, and floating in 
front of the one eye which was peeping fearfully out of the 
huddled bedclothing which he had drawn over himself. He 
had lain quaking on the bed, waiting for this puff of smoke 
for an hour or more, hoping against hope that it would not 
come, praying and muttering, knotting his bony hands in 
the whiskers that Tommy had seen sticking up from the 
coverings, twisting convulsively. 

Tommy had whimsically filled the bubble, as he blew it, 
with smoke from his cigarette. He had in like manner, 
throughout the afternoon and early evening, filled all the 
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bubbles that he had given the old man with cigarette or 
pipe smoke. The old party had not been bowled over by 
anything in Tommy’s tobacco. He had not noticed that the 
smoke was tobacco smoke, for he had been smoking a pipe 
himself the greater part of the day, and had not aired out 
the room. It was neither bubbles nor tobacco that had 
flicked a raw spot on his soul. It was smoke. 


iil 


Bubbles! They seemed to be in Tommy’s brain. Perhaps 
it was the association of ideas that made him think of 
champagne. At any rate he declared that he must have 
some, and vetoed his friend’s suggestion that they dine—as 
they frequently did—at one of the little Italian table d’héte 
places in Greenwich Village. 

*You’re a bubble and I’m a bubble and the world is a 

*bubble,” Tommy was saying a little later as he watched the 
gas stirring in his golden drink. 

They had gone to the genial old Brevoort, which was—but 
why tell persons who missed the Brevoort in its mellower 
days what they missed, and why cause anguished yearnings 
in the bosoms of those who knew it well? 

“Tommy,’’ said his friend, “‘don’t, if you love me, hand 
out any more of your jejune poeticism or musical-comedy 
philosophy. [ll agree with you that the world is a bubble 
for the sake of argument, if you’ll change the record. I want 
to eat, and nothing interferes with my pleasure in a meal 
so much as this line of pseudocerebration that you seem to 
have adopted lately.” 

“Bubbles seem trivial things, Jack,” went on Tommy, 
altogether unperturbed. “But I have a theory that there 
aren’t any trivial things. I like to think of the world 
balancing itself on a trivial thing. Look at the Kaiser, for 
instance. A madman. Well, let’s say there’s been a blood 
clot in his brain for years—a little trivial thing the size of a 
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pin point, Jack. It hooks up with the wrong brain cell; it 
gets into the wrong channel, and—pouf! The world goes 
to war. A thousand million people are affected by it—by 
that one little clot of blood no bigger than a pin point that 
gets into the wrong channel. An atom! A planet balanced 
on an atom! A star pivoting on a molecule!” 

‘‘Hlave some soup,” said his friend. 

‘Bubbles! Bubbles and butterflies!’? continued Tommy. 
‘Some day, Jack, I’m going to write a play in which a butter- 
fly’s wing brushes over an empire.” 

“No, you’re not,” said Jack. “You’re just going to talk 
about it and think you’re writing it and peddle the idea 
round to everybody you know, and then finally some wise 
guy is going to grab it off and really write it. You’ve been 
going to write a play ever since I knew you.” 

“Yes, I am; I’m really going to write that play.” 

“Well, Tommy,” said Jack, looking round the chattels 
dining room, ‘this is a hell of a place to do it in!” 

“Meaning, of course,”’ said Tommy serenely, “that it takes 
more than a butterfly to write a play about a butterfly.” 

“You get me,”’ said his friend. And then after a pause 
he went on with sincerity in his manner: “You know I 
think you could write the play, Tommy. But unless you 
get to work on some of your ideas pretty soon, and 
buckle down to them in earnest, other people will continue 
to write your plays—and you will continue to josh them 
and yourself, and your friends will continue to think that 
you could write better plays if you would only do it. 
People aren’t going to take you seriously, Tommy, till you 
begin to take yourself a little seriously. Why, you poor, 
futile, silly, misguided, dear old mutt, you! You don’t even 
have sense enough—you don’t have the moral continuity, if 
you follow me—to stay sore at a man that does you dirt! 
Now, do you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said Tommy a little more 
seriously. 
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‘Well, now, do you?” persisted his friend. “I don’t say 
it’s good Christian doctrine not to forgive people. It isn’t. 
But I’ve seen people put things across on you, Tommy, and 
seen you laugh it off and let ’em be friends with you again 
inside of six weeks. I couldn’t do it, and nine-tenths of the 
fellows we know couldn’t do it; and in the way you do it it 
shouldn’t be done. You should at least remember, even 
if you do forgive; remember well enough not to get bit by 
the same dog again. With you, old kid, it’s all a part of 
your being a butterfly and a bubble. It’s no particular 
virtue in you. I wouldn’t talk to you like a Dutch uncle if 
I didn’t think you had it in you to make good. But you’ve 
got to be prodded.” 

*‘There’s one fellow that did me dirt,” said Tommy 
musingly, “that I’ve never taken to my bosom again.” 

“What did you do to him?” asked his friend. “Beat him 
to death with a butterfly’s wing, Tommy, or blow him out of 
existence with a soap bubble?”’ 

“I’ve never done anything to him,” said Tommy soberly. 
‘And I don’t think I ever would do anything to him. I just 
remember, that’s all. If he ever gets his come-uppance, as 
they say in the rural districts, it won’t be through any act 
of mine. Let life take revenge for me. I never will.” 

“T suppose you're right,”’ said Dobson. ‘But who was this 
guy? And what did he do to you?” 


IV 

““He was—and is—my uncle,” said Tommy, ‘‘and he did 
about everything to me. Listen! You think I do nothing 
but flitter, flutter, frivol and flivver! And you may be right, 
and maybe I never will do anything else. Maybe I never 
will be anything but a kid. 

“I was young when I was born. No, that’s not one of my 
silly lines, Jack. I mean it seriously. I was young when I 
was born. I was born with a jolly disposition. But this uncle 
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of mine took it out of me. I'll say he did! The reason I’m 
such a kid now, Jack, is because I had to grow up when I 
was about five years old, and I stayed grown up until I was 
seventeen or eighteen. I never had a chance to be a boy. If 
I showed any desire to be it was knocked out of me on the 
spot. And if I live two hundred years, and stay nineteen 
years old all that time, Jack, I won’t any more than make 
up for the childhood I missed—that was stolen from me. 
Frivol? I could frivol a thousand years and not dull my 
appetite. I want froth, Jack: froth and bubbles! 

‘This old uncle of mine—he wasn’t so old in years when 
I first knew him, but in his soul he was as old as the overseers 
who whipped the slaves that built Cheops’ pyramid, and as 
sandy and as flinty—hated me as soon as he saw me. He 
hated me before he saw me. He would have hated me if he 
had never seen me, because I was young and happy and 
careless. 

“I was that, when I went to live with him—young and 
happy and careless. I was five years old. He was my father’s 
brother, Uncle Ezra was, and he beat my father out of 
money in his dirty, underhanded way. Oh, nothing illegal! 
At least, I suppose not. Uncle Ezra was too cautious to do 
anything that might be found out on him. There was nothing 
that my mother could prove, at any rate, and my father 
had been careless and had trusted him. When my father died 
my mother was ill. He gave us a home, Uncle Ezra did. 
She had to live somewhere; she had to have a roof over her 
head and attention of some sort. She had no near relations, 
and I had to be looked after. 

“So she and I went into his house to live. It was to be 
temporary. We were to move as soon as she got better. But 
she did not live long. I don’t remember her definitely as 
she was before we went to live with Uncle Ezra. I can only 
see her as she lay on a bed in a dark room before she died. 
It was a large wooden bed, with wooden slats and a straw 
mattress. I can see myself sitting on a chair by the head of 
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the bed and talking to her. My feet did not reach to the 
floor by any means; they only reached to the chair rungs. I 
can’t remember what she said or what I said. All I re- 
member of her is that she had very bright eyes and that her 
arms were thin. I remember her arms, but not her face, 
except the eyes. I suppose she used to reach her arms out 
to me. I think she must have been jolly at one time, too. 
There is a vague feeling, a remembrance, that before we 
went to Uncle Ezra’s she was jolly, and that she and | 
laughed and played together in some place where there was 
red-clover bloom. 

*‘One day when I was sitting on the chair, the door opened 
and Uncle Ezra came in. There was some man with him 
that was, I suppose, a doctor. I can recall Uncle Ezra’s 
false grin and the way he put his hand on my head—to 
impress the doctor, I suppose—and the way I pulled away 
from him. For I felt that he disliked me, and I feared and 
hated him. 

“Yes, Uncle Ezra gave us a home. I don’t know how much 
you know about the rural districts, Jack. But when an 
Uncle Ezra in a country town gives someone a home he 
acquires merit. This was a little town in Pennsylvania that 
I’m talking about, and Uncle Ezra was a prominent citizen 
—deacon in the church and all that sort of thing. Truly rural 
drama stuff, Jack, but I can’t help that—it’s true. Uncle 
Ezra had a reputation for being stingy and mean. Giving us 
a home was a good card for him to play. My mother had a 
little money, and he stole that, too, when she died. 

“I suppose he stole it legally. I don’t know. It wasn’t 
much. No one had any particular interest in looking out 
for me, and nobody would want to start anything in opposi- 
tion to Uncle Ezra in that town if it could be helped anyhow. 
He didn’t have the whole village and the whole of the farm- 
ing country round about sewed up, all by himself, but he 
was one of the little group that did. There’s a gang like 
that in every country town, I imagine. He was one of four 
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or five big ducks in that little puddle—lent money, took 
mortgages and all that kind of thing you read about. I don’t 
know how much he is worth now, counting what he has 
been stealing all his life. But it can’t be a staggering sum. 
He’s too cowardly to plunge or take a long chance. He steals 
and saves and grinds in a little way. He is too mean and. 
small and blind and limited in his intelligence to be a big, 
really successful crook, such as you will find in New York 
City. 

“‘When my mother died, of course, I stayed with Uncle 
Ezra. I suppose everybody said how good it was of him to 
keep me, and that it showed a soft and kindly spot in his 
nature after all, and that he couldn’t be so hard as he had 
the name of being. But I don’t see what else could have been 
done with me, unless he had taken me out and dropped me 
in the mill pond like a blind cat. Sometimes I used to wish 
he had done that. 

“It isn’t hard to put a five-year-old kid in the wrong, so 
as to make it appear—even to the child himself—that he is 
bad and disobedient. Uncle Ezra began that way with me. 
I’m not going into details. This isn’t a howl; it’s merely an 
explanation. But he persecuted me in every way. He put 
me to work before I should have known what work was— 
work too hard for me. He deviled me and he beat me, he 
clothed me like a beggar and he fed me like a dog, he robbed 
me of childhood and of boyhood. I won’t go over the whole 
thing. 

“I never had decent shoes, or a hat that wasn’t a rag, and 
I never went to kid parties or anything, or even owned so 
much as an air rifle of my own. The only pair of skates 
T ever had, Jack, I made for myself out of two old files, with 
the help of the village blacksmith—and I got licked for that. 
Uncle Ezra said I had stolen the files and the straps. They 
belonged to him. 

“But there’s one thing I remember with more of anger 
than any other. He used to make me kneel down and pray 
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every night before I went to bed, in his presence; and some- 
times he would pray with me. He was a deacon in the 
church. There are plenty of them on the square—likely 
most of them are. But this one was the kind you used to see 
in the old-fashioned melodramas. Truly rural stuff, Jack. 
He used to be quite a shark at prayer himself, Uncle Ezra 
did. I can remember how he looked when he prayed, with 
his eyes shut and his Adam’s apple bobbing up and down 
and the sound whining through his nose. 

*““The only person that was ever human to me was a woman 
I called Aunt Lizzie. I don’t know really what relation she 
was to me; a distant cousin of Uncle Ezra’s, I think. She 

was half blind and she was deaf, and he bullied her and made 
her do all the housework. She was bent nearly double with 
drudgery. He had given her a home, too. She didn’t dare 
be very good to me. He might find it out, and then we both 
would catch it. She baked me some apple dumplings once 
on one of my birthdays. I was nine years old. And he said 
she had stolen the apples and flour from him; that he had 
not ordered her to make any apple dumplings, and it was 
theft; and he made me pray for her, and made her pray 
for herself, and he prayed for both of us in family prayers 
every day for a week. 

“I was nearly eighteen when I ran away. I might have 
done it sooner, but I was small for my age, and I was cowed. 
I didn’t dare to call my soul my own, and I had a reputation 
for being queer, too. For I used to grin and laugh at things 
no one else thought were funny—when Uncle Ezra wasn’t 
round. I suppose people in that town thought it was odd 
that I could laugh at all. No one could understand how I 
had a laugh left in me. But when I was alone I used to laugh. 
I used to laugh at myself sometimes because I was so little 
and so queer. When I was seventeen I wasn’t much bigger 
than a thirteen-year-old kid should be. 1 packed a lot of 
growing into the years between seventeen and twenty-one. 

“When I ran away Aunt Lizzie gave me eighty-seven cents, 
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all in nickels and pennies, ang there were two or three of 
those old-fashioned two-cent pieces in it, too, that she had 
had for God knows how long. It was all she had. I don’t 
suppose he ever paid her anything at all, and the wonder 
was she had that much. I told her that when I got out into 
the world and made good I would come and get her, but 
she shivered all over with fright at the idea of daring to 
leave. I have sent her things from time to time in the last 
ten years—money, and dresses I have bought for her, and 
little things I thought she would like. But I don’t know 
whether he let her have them or not. I never got any letter 
from her at all. I don’t even know whether she can write, 
to tell the truth, and she wouldn’t dare get one of the neigh- 
bors to write for her. But if I ever make any real money, 
Jack, I am going to go and get her, whether she dares to 
come away or not. 

“Well, when I left, the thing I wanted to do was go to 
school. Uncle Ezra hadn’t given me time to go to school 
much. But I tramped to a town where there was a little 
fresh-water college that had its own prep school attached, 
and I did the whdle seven years of prep school and college 
in five years. You see, I had a lot of bounce in me. The 
minute I got away from Uncle Ezra the whole world 
brightened up for me. The clouds rolled by and life looked 
like one grand long joke, and I turned into a kid. I romped 
through that prep school and that college, and made my 
own living while I was doing it, and laughed all the time 
and loved the world and everything in it, and it came as 
easy to me as water comes to a duck. I came on down here 
to New York and was lucky enough to get a chance as a 
reporter, and I’ve been romping ever since. 

“I don’t want to do anything but romp. Of course, I want 
to write some good stuff some day, but I want to keep romp- 
ing while I write it, and I want it to be stuff that has a 
romp in it, too. You say I romp so much I’m never serious. 
Well, I do have some serious moments, too. I have a dream 
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that keeps coming to me. I dream that I’m back in that 
little town, and that I’m Uncle Ezra’s slave again, and that 
I can’t get away. 

“Sometimes the dream takes the form of Uncle Ezra 
coming here to New York to get me, and I know that I’ve 
got to go back with him to that place, and I wake up sweat- 
ing and crying like an eight-year-old kid. If he ever really 
came it would put a crimp into me, Jack. 

‘You say I’m a butterfly. And I say, yes, Jack, thank God 
I am! I used to be a grubworm, and now I’m a butterfly, 
praise heaven! 

‘‘Well, that’s the guy I hold the grudge against, and that’s 
why I’m fool enough to rush into every pleasure I can find. 
I don’t know that I’ll ever change. And as for the man, I 
don’t ever want to sec him. I don’t know that I’d ever do 
anything to him if I did—beat him to death with a butter- 
fly’s wing, or blow him up with a soap bubble, as you 
suggested. Let him alone. He'll punish himself. He is 
punished by being what he is. I wouldn’t put a breath into 
the scale one way or the other—not even a puff of cigarette 
smoke.”’ 

He blew a breath of cigarette smoke luxuriously out of his 
nose as he finished, and then he remarked, “‘Let’s go some- 
where and dance.” 

‘‘Nazimova is doing Ibsen uptown,” suggested Jack, 
‘and I have a couple of tickets. Let’s go and see Ibsen Ib 
a little.” 

“Nope,” said Tommy. “‘Ibsen’s got too much sense. I 
want something silly. Me for a cabaret, or some kind of a 
hop garden.” 


V 
But sometimes in this ironical world it happens that we 
have already beaten a man to death with a butterfly’s wing, 
slain him with a bubble, sent him whirling into the here- 
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after on’a puff of smoke, even as we are saying that such 
a thing is foreign to our thoughts. 

The old party in the room next to Tommy’s at the hotel 
had arrived the day before, with an umbrella, a straw 
suitcase and a worried eye on either side his long, white, 
chalkish, pitted nose. He seemed chilly in spite of his large 
plum-colored overcoat, of a cut that has survived only in 
the rural districts. He wore a salient, assertive beard, that 
had once been sandy and was now almost white, but it was 
the only assertive thing about him. His manner was far 
from aggressive. 

An hour after he had been shown to his room he appeared 
at the desk again and inquired timidly of the clerk, ““There’s 
a fire near here?”’ 

‘Little blaze in the next block. Doesn’t amount to any- 
thing,”’ said the clerk. 

‘Tl heard the—the engines,” said the guest apologetically. 

“‘Doesn’t amount to anything,”’ said the clerk again. And 
then, ‘Nervous about fire?’’ 

The old party seemed startled. 

“Who? Me? Why should I be nervous about fire? No! 
No! No!” He beat a sudden retreat. “I was just asking— 
just asking,”’ he threw back over his shoulder. 

**Old duck’s scared of fire and ashamed to own it,’ mused 
the clerk, watching him out of the lobby. 

The old party went back to his room, and there one of the 
first things He saw was a copy of the Bible lying on the 
bureau. There is an organisation which professes for its 
object the placing of a Bible in every hotel room in the land. 
The old party had his own Bible with him. As if reminded 
of it by the one on the bureau, he took it out of his suitcase 
and sat down and began to turn the leaves like a person 
familiar with the book—and like a person in need of com- 
fort, as indeed he was. 

There was a text in Matthew that he sought—where 
was it? Somewhere in the first part of Matthew’s gospel 
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—ah, here it is: The twelfth chapter and the thirty-first 
verse: 

*‘All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
Mens 4.5.40" 

There is a terrible reservation in the same verse. He kept 
his eyes from_it, and read the first part over and over, 
forming the syllables with his lips, but not speaking aloud. 

‘SAll manner of sin—all manner of sin——” 

And then, as if no longer able to avoid it, he yielded his 
consciousness to the latter clause of the verse : 

‘But the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven unto men.” 

What was blasphemy against the Holy Ghost? Could what 
he had done be construed as that? Probably if one lied to 
God in his prayers, that was blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost—one form of it. And had he been lying to God these 
last two weeks when he had said over and over again in his 
prayers that it was all a ‘mistake? It hadn’t been all a 
mistake, but the worst part of it had been a mistake. 

He went out for his dinner that evening, but he was in 
again before ten o’clock. He could not have slept well. At 
two o’clock in the morning he appeared in front of the desk. 

He had heard fire engines again. 

‘See here,”’ said the night clerk, appraising him, as the day 
clerk had done, as a rube who had been seldom to the city 
and was nervous about fire, “you don’t need to be worried. 
If anything should happen near here we'd get all the guests 
out in a jiffy.” 

The old party returned to his room. He was up early the 
next morning and down to breakfast before the dining room 
was open. 

He did not look as if he had had much rest. The morning 
hours he devoted to reading his Bible in his room. Perhaps 
he found comfort in it. At noon he seemed a bit more 
cheerful. He asked the clerk the way to the Eden Musee, 
and was surprised to learn that that place of amusement 
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had been closed for a year or two. The clerk recommended 
a moving-picture house round the corner. But it had begun 
to rain and snow and sleet all together; the sky was dark 
and the wind was rising; the old party elected not to go 
out after all. 

He went back to his room once more, and his black fear 
and melancholy descended upon him again, and the old 
debate began to weave through his brain anew. For two 
weeks he had been fleeing from the debate and from himself. 
He had come to New York to get away from it, but it was 
no good. Just when he had made up his mind that God had 
forgiven him, and was experiencing a momentary respite, 
some new doubt would assail him and the agony would 
begin again. 

The old debate—he had burned the store, with the living 
quarters over it, to get the insurance money, after having 
removed a part of the insured goods, but he did not regard 
that as an overwhelming sin. It wasn’t right, of course, in 
one way. And yet in another way it was merely sharp 
business practice, so he told himself. For a year before that, 
when one of his buildings had burned through accident, he 
had been forced to accept from the same insurance company 
less than was actually due him as a matter of equity. 
Therefore, to make money out of that company by a shrewd 
trick was in a way merely to get back his own again. It 
wasn’t the sort of thing that a deacon in the church would 
care to have found out on him, of course. It was wrong in 
a sense. But it was the wrong that it had led to that worried 
him. 

It was the old woman’s death that worried him. He 
hadn’t meant to burn her to death, God knows! He hadn’t 
known she was in the building. 

He had sent her on a weck’s visit to another town, to 
see a surprised cousin of his own, and it had been distinctly 
understood that she was not to return until Saturday. 
But some time on Friday evening she must have crept 
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back home and gone to bed in her room. He had not 
known she was there. 

“T didn’t know! I didn’t know!” 

There were times when he gibbered the words to himself 
by the hour. 

It was at midnight that he had set fire to the place. The 
old woman was deaf. Even when the flames began to 
crackle she could not have heard them. She had had no 
more chance than a rat in a trap. The old fool! It was her 
own fault! Why had she not obeyed him? Why had she 
come creeping back, like a deaf old half-blind tabby cat, to 
die in the flames? It was her own fault! When he thought 
of the way she had returned to kill herself there were 
moments when he cursed and hated her. 

But had she killed herself? Back and forth swung the inner 
argument. At times he saw clearly enough that this incident 
joined on without a break to the texture of his whole 
miserable life; when he recognised that, though it might 
be an accident in a strictly literal sense that the old woman 
was dead, yet it was the sort of accident for which his 
previous existence had been a preparation. Even while he 
fiercely denied his guilt, or talked of it in a seizure of 
whining prayer that was essentially a lying denial, he knew 
that guilt there was. 

Would he be forgiven? There were comforting passages in 
the Bible. He switched on the rather insufficient electric 
light, which was all the old hotel provided, for the day was 
too dark to read without that help, and turned the pages of 
the New Testament through and through again. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon he was sitting on the edge 
of his bed, with the book open in front of him and his head 
bowed, almost dozing. His pipe, with which he had filled 
the room with the fumes of tobacco, had fallen to the floor. 
Perhaps it was weariness, but for a brief period his sharper 
sense of fear had been somewhat stilled again. Maybe it 
was going to be like this—a gradual easing off of the strain 
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in answer to his prayers. He had asked God for an answer as 
to whether he should be forgiven, and God was answering 
in this way, so he told himself. God was going to let him 
get some sleep, and maybe when he woke everything would 
be all right again—bearable at least. 

So he mused, half asleep. 

And then all at once he sprang wide awake again, and his 
terror wakened with him. For suddenly in front of his half- 
shut eyes, coming from nowhere in particular, there passed 
a puff of smoke! 

What could it mean? He had asked God for an answer. 
He had been lulled for a moment almost into something like 
peace, and—now—this puff of smoke! Was it a sign? Was 
it God’s answer? 

He sat up on the edge of the bed, rigid, in a cold, still 
agony of superstitious fright. He dared not move or turn 
his head. He was afraid that he would see—something—if 
he looked behind him. He was afraid that he would in 
another moment hear something—a voice! 

He closed his eyes. He prayed. He prayed aloud. His 
eyes once closed, he scarcely dared open them again. After 
some minutes he began to tell himself that perhaps he had 
been mistaken; perhaps he had not seen smoke at all. Per- 
haps even if he had seen smoke it was due to some explicable 
cause, and not meant for him. 

He greatly dared. He opened his eyes. And drifting lazily 
above the white pillow at the head of the bed was another 
puff of smoke. 

He rocked back and forth upon the bed, with his arms up 
as if to shield his head from a physical blow, and then he 
passed in a moment from the quakings of fear to a kind of 
still certainty of doom. God was angry at him. God was 
telling him so. God would send the devil for him. There 
was no further doubt. He would go to hell—to hell! To 
burn forever! Forever—even as the old woman had burned 
for a quarter of an hour. He began to search through the 
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pages of the Bible again, not for words of comfort this time, 
but in a morbid ecstasy of despair, for phrases about hell, 
for verses that mentioned fire and flames. 

He did not need the concordance. He knew his Bible well, 
and his fear helped him. Consciousness and subconscious- 
ness joined to guide his fingers and eyes in the quest. 

‘‘Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy 
coming,” he read in Isaiah, and he took it to himself. 

‘Yea, I will gather you, and blow upon you in the fire 
of my wrath, and ye shall be melted in the midst thereof,” 
he read in Ezekiel. 

He had a literal imagination, and he had a literal belief, 
and at every repetition of the word ‘‘fire” the flesh cringed 
and crawled on his bones. God! To burn! How it must 
hurt! 

“And the God that answereth by fire, let him be God,” 
met his eyes in the first book of Kings. 

And it all meant him. Now and then over his shoulder 
would float another little puff of smoke; and once, lifting 
his head suddenly from poring over the book, he thought he 
saw something that moved and glinted like a traveling 
spark, and was gone. 

He began to feel himself in hell already. This was the 
foretaste, that was all. Would he begin to burn even before 
he died? Did this smoke presage something of that kind? 
Would flames physically seize upon him, and would he 
burn, even as the old woman had burned? 

Suddenly in his hysteria there came a revulsion—a revolt. 
Having reached the nethermost depths of despair, he began 
to move upward a little. His soul stirred and took a step and 
tried to climb. He began to pray once more. After all, the 
Good Book did promise mercy! He began to dare to pray 
again. And he prayed in a whisper that now and then 
broke intd a whine—a strange prayer, characteristic of the 
man. 

“Oh, God,” he cried, “ you promise forgiveness in that 
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book there, and I’m gonna hold you to it! I’m gonna hold 
you to it! It’s down there in black and white, your own 
words, God, and I’m gonna hold you to it! It’s a contract, 
God, and you ain’t the kind of a man, God, to go back on a 
contract that’s down in black and white!”’ 

Thus he prayed, with a naive, unconscious blasphemy, 
And after long minutes of this sort of thing his soul dared 
take another step. A faint, far glimmering of hope came to 
him where he groveled. For he was groveling on the bed 
now, with the covers pulled up to his head and his hand 
upon the open Bible. He found the courage to peer from 
beneath the covers at intervals as he prayed and muttered, 
and minutes passed with no more smoke. Had the smoke 
ceased? The sound of his own murmuring voice began to 
reassure him. The smoke had certainly ceased. It had been 
twenty minutes since he had seen it—half an hour! 

What could it mean? That God was hearkening to his 
prayer? 

An hour went by, and still there was no more sign of 
smoke. He prayed feverishly, he gabbled, as if by the 
rapidity of his utterance and the repeated strokes of his 
words he were beating back and holding at bay the smoke 
that was God’s warning and the symbol of his displeasure. 
And the smoke had ceased to come! He was to be forgiven! 
He was winning! His prayers were winning for him! At 
least God was listening! 

Yes, that must be it. God was listening now. The smoke 
had come as a warning; and he had, upon receiving this 
warning, repented. God had not meant, after all, that he 
was doomed irrevocably. God had meant that, to be for- 
given, his repentance must be genuine, must be thorough— 
and it was thorough now. Now it was genuine! And the 
smoke had ceased! The smoke had been a sign, and he had 
heeded the sign, and now if he kept up his prayers‘and lived 
a good life in the future he was to be forgiven. He would 
not have to burn in hell after all. 
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The minutes passed, and he prayed steadily, and every 
minute that went by and brought no further sign of the 
smoke built up in him a little more hope, another grain of 
confidence. 

An hour and a quarter, and he almost dared be sure that 
he was forgiven—but he was not quite sure. If he could only 
be quite sure! He wallowed on the bed, and his hand turned 
idly the pages of the Bible, lying outside on the coverlet. 

More than an hour had gone by. Could he accept it as an 
indication that God had indeed heard him? He shifted 
himself upon the bed, and stared up at the ceiling through a 
chink in the covers as if through and beyond the ceiling he 
were interrogating heaven. 

And lying so, there came a damp touch upon his hand, 
soft and chill and silent, as if it were delicately and ironically 
brushed by the kiss of Death. A sudden agony numbed his 
hand and arm. With the compulsion of hysteria, not to be 
resisted, his head lifted and he sat up and looked. Over the 
Bible and his hand that lay upon the open page there floated 
again a puff of smoke, and faintly staining his fingers and 
the paper itself was something moist and red. It stained his 
fingers and it marked with red for his straining sight this 
passage of Isaiah: 

**The earth also shall disclose her blood.” 

It was then he cried out, ““Oh, God! God! Again! You 
meant it, then, God! You meant it!” 


VI 


It was nearly midnight when Tommy and his friend Dob- 
son returned to the hotel. ‘““Your paper’s been trying to get 
you for an hour, Mr. Hawkins,” said the night clerk when 
they came in. “Story right in the next room to yours. Old 
party in there hanged himself.” 

“So?” said Tommy. “Ungrateful old guy, he is! I put in 
the afternoon trying to cheer him up a little.” 
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“Did you know him?” asked the clerk. 

“Nope,” said Tommy, moving toward the elevator. 

But a few moments later, confronted with the grotesque 
spectacle in the room upstairs, he said, ““Yes—I—I know 
him. Jack! Jack! Get me out of here, Jack! It’s Uncle 
Ezra, Jack! He’s—he’s come for me!” 


As has been remarked before, sometimes even a bubble 
may be a mordant weapon. 


(11) 
THE PROFESSOR’S AWAKENING 


H ow I ever come to hit such a swell-looking house for a 
handout I never knew. Not that there was anything so 
gaudy about it, neither, as far as putting up a bluff at being 
a millionaire’s mansion went, which I found out afterwards 
it was, or pretty near that at any rate. But it was just about 
the biggest house in that Illinois town, and it’s mostly that 
kind o’ place with them naked iron heathens in the front 
yard and a brick stable behind that it ain’t no use to go up 
against unless you’re looking for a lemon. If you need real 
food and need it sudden and ain’t prospecting around town 
for no other kind of an opening you better make for the 
nearest public works like a canal being dug, or a railroad 
gang. Hit the little tin dinner buckets, men that does the 
unskilled labor on jobs like that, except Swedes and Dagos, 
knowing what it is to be up against it themselves now and 
then and not inclined to ask no fool questions. 

Well, I went around to the back door, and Biddy Malone 
she lets me in. I found out that was her name afterwards, 
but as soon as I seen her face I guessed if her namg wasn’t 
Bridget it was Nora. It’s all in the first look they give you 
after they open the door. If that look’s right they’re coming 
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across and you'll get some kind of a surprise for your 
digestive ornaments and you don’t need to make no fool 
breaks about sawing wood neither. I makes my little talk 
and Biddy she says come in; and into the kitchen I went. 

“It’s Minnesota you’re working towards,” says Biddy, 
pouring me out a cup of coffee. 

She was thinking of the wheat harvest where there’s 
thousands makes for every fall. But not for me, I never did 
like to work for none of them Scandiluvian Swedes and 
Norwegians that gets into the field before daylight and stays 
at it so long the hired men got to milk the cows by moon- 
light. They got no sense of proportion, them Gusses and’ 
Oles ain’t. 

**I been across the river into I’way,” I says, “‘working at 
my trade, and I’m going back to Chicago to work at it some 
more.” 

*“‘And what may your trade be?”’ says Biddy, sizing me up 
careful. I seen I made a hit somehow or she wouldn’t of 
asked me in the first place was I going to the wheat harvest, 
but would of just supposed I was a hobo, which I ain’t. I-got 
_a lot of trades when I want to use one, and as a regular thing 
I rather work at one of them for a while, too, but can’t stand 
it very long on account of not feeling right to stay in one 
place too long, especially in the summer. When I seen [ 
made a hit with Biddy I thinks [ll hand her a good one she 
never heard tell of before. 

“I’m an agnostic by trade,” I says. I spotted that one in a 
Carnegie library one time and that was the first chance I 
ever had. to spring it. . 

. “T see,” says Biddy. And she opened her eyes and mouth 
to once. I seen she didn’t see, but I didn’t help her none. 
She would of rather killed herself than let on she didn’t see. 
Most of the Irish is like that whether they is kitchen mechan- 
ics or what. After a while she says, pouring me out some 
more coffee and handing me a little glass jar full of water- 
melon rinds boiled in with molasses and things, she says: 
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*‘And ain’t that the dangerous thing to work at, though!” 

“It is,” I says, and says nothing further. 

She sets ‘down and folds her arms like she was thinking 
about it, watching my hands all the time as if she was looking 
for scars where something slipped when I done that agnostic 
work. Finally she says with a sigh: 

“Sure, and it’s dangerous! Me brother Patrick was kilt at 
it in the old country. He was the most vinturesome lad of 
thim all!” 

She was putting up a stiff front, and for a minute I don’t 
know whether she’s stringing me or I’m stringing her. The 
Irish is like that. So being through eating I says: 

“Did it fly up and hit him?” 

She looked at me scornful and tosses her chin up and says: 

“No. He fell off of it. And I’m thinking you don’t know 
what one of them is, after!” 

‘What is it, then?”’ says I. 

““Then you don’t know,”’ says she; and the next thing I knew 
I’d been eased out the back door and she was grinning at 
me through the crack of it with superiousness all over her 
face. 

So I was walking slow around towards the front thinking 
of myself how the Irish was a great people; and shall I go 
to Chicago and maybe get a job sailing on the lakes till 
navigation closes, or shall I go back to Omaha and work 
in the railroad yards again, which I don’t like much, or 
shall I go on down to Saint Looey just to see what’s doing. 
And then I thinks: “Billy, you was a fool to let that circus 
walk off and leave you asleep with nothing over you but a 
barb wire fence this morning, and what are you going to do 
now? First thing you know you'll be a regular hobo, which 
some folks can’t distinguish you ain’t now.” And then I 
thinks I’l] go down to the river and take a swim and lazy 
around in the grass a while and think things over and maybe 
something will happen. Anyways, you can always join the 
army. And just when I was thinking that I got by one of 
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them naked stone heathens that was squirting water out of a 
sea shell and a guy comes down the front steps on the jump 
and nabs me by the coat collar. I seen he was a doctor or 
else a piano tuner by the satchel he dropped when he 
grabbed me. 

“Did you come out of this house?” he says. 

‘J did,”’ I says, wondering what next. 

‘Back in you goes,” he says; marching me towards the 
front steps. ““They’ve got smallpox in there.” 

I liked to a-jumped loose when he said that, but he twisted 
my coat collar and dug his thumbs into my neck and I seen 
they wasn’t no use pulling back. If a guy that’s knocking 
around mixes up with one of the solid citizens the magi- 
strate’s going to give him the worst of it on principle. 1 ain’t 
no hobo and never was, and never traveled much with none 
of them professional bums, but there has been times I had 
hard work making some people believe it. I seen I couldn’t 
jerk away and I seen I couldn’t fight and so I went along. 
He rung the door bell, and I says: 

‘Smallpox ain’t no inducement to me, doc.” 

*““No?” says he. And the door opened, and in we went. 
The girl that opened it, she drew back when she seen me. 

‘*Tell Professor Booth that Dr. Wilkins wants to see him,”’ 
says the doc., not letting loose of me. 

And we stood there saying nothing till the perfessor come 
in, which he did slow and absent-minded. When he seen 
me he stopped and took off a pair of thick glasses that was 
split in two like a mended show case, so he could see me 
better, and he says: 

“What is that you have there, Dr. Wilkins?” 

“A guest for you,” says Dr. Wilkins, grinning all over 
himself. “I caught him leaving the house, and you being 
under quarantine and me being secretary to the board of 
health, I’ll have to ask you to keep him here until we can 
get Miss Margery on her feet again,” he says. Or they was 
words to that effect, as the lawyers asks you. 
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“Dear me,” says Perfessor Booth, kind o’ helplesslike. And 
he put his glasses on and took them off again, and come up 
close and looked at me like I was one of them amphimis- 
sourian specimens in a free museum. ‘‘Dear me,” he says, 
looking worrieder and worrieder all the time. And then 
he went to the foot of the stairs and pipes out in a voice that 
was so flat-chested and bleached-out it would a-looked just 
like him if you could a-saw it—“Estelle,” he says, ‘‘O 
Estelle!’ 

I thinks the perfessor is one of them folks that can maybe 
do a lot of high-class thinking, but has got to have someone 
tell °em what the answer is. But I doped him out wrong as 
I seen later on. 

Estelle, she come down stairs looking like she was the 
perfessor’s big brother. I found out later she was his old 
maid sister. She wasn’t no spring chicken, Estelle wasn’t, 
and they was a continuous grin on her face. I figgered it 
must of froze there years and years ago. They was a kid 
about ten or eleven years old come along down with her, 
that had hair down to its shoulders and didn’t look like it 
knowed whether it was a girl or a boy. Miss Estelle, she 
looks me over in a way that makes me shiver, while the 
doctor and the perfessor jaws about whose fault it is the 
smallpox sign ain’t been hung out. And when she was done 
listening she says to the perfessor: “You had better go back 
to your laboratory.” And the perfessor he went along out, 
and the doctor with him. 

‘What are you going to do with him, Aunt Estelle?’’ the 
kid asks her. 

“What would you suggest, William Dear?” asks his aunt. 
I ain’t feeling very comfortable, and I was getting all ready 
just to natcherally bolt out the front door now the doctor 
was gone. Then I thinks it mightn’t be no bad place to 
stay in fur a couple o’ days, even risking the smallpox. Fur 
I had ricolected I couldn’t ketch it nohow, having been 
vaccinated a few months before in Terry Hutt by compulsory 
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medical advice, me being temporary engaged in repair work 
on the city pavements through a mistake in the police court. 

William Dear looks at me when his aunt put it up to him 
just as solemn as if it was*the day of judgment and his job 
was separating the fatted calves from the goats and the 
prodigals, and he says: 

“Don’t you think, Aunt Estelle, we better cut his hair and 
bathe ,him and get him some clothes the first thing?” 

‘William is my friend,” thinks I, and I seen right off he 
was one of them serious kids that you can’t tell what is going 
on inside their heads. 

So she calls James, which was the butler, and James he 
buttled me into a bathroom the like of which I never see 
before; and he buttled me into a suit of somebody’s clothes 
and into a room at the top of the house next to his’n, and 
then he come back and buttled a razor and a comb and 
brush at me; him being the most mournful-looking fat man 
I ever seen, and he informs me that me not being respectable 
I will eat alone in the kitchen after the servants is done. 
People has made them errors about me before. And I looks 
around the room and I thinks to myself that this is all right 
so far as it has went. But is these four walls, disregarding 
the rest of the house, to be my home, and them only? Not, 
thinks I, if little Billy knows it. It was not me that invited 
myself to become the guest of this family; and if I got to be 
a guest I be damned if I don’t be one according to Hoyle’s 
rules of etiquette or Pll quit the job. Will I stay in this one 
room? Not me. Suppose the perfessor takes it next? And 
then William Dear? And suppose when William Dear gets 
through with it he gives it to Aunt Estelle? Am I to waste 
the golden hours when, maybe, my country needs me, 
just for accommodation? But I thinks it’s all nght for a day 
or two and then I'll leave my regrets and go on down to 
Saint Looey or somewheres. And then James he buttles 
back into the room like a funeral procession and says the 
perfessor says he wants to see me in the laboratory. 
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That was a big room and the darndest looking room I ever 
see, and it smelt strong enough to chase a Hungarian pig 
sticker out of a Chicago slaughter house. It smelt like a drug 
store had died of old age and gdt buried in a glue factory. 
I never seen so much scientific effusions and the things to 
hold *em in mixed up in one place before. They must of 
been several brands of science being mixed up there all to 
once. They was dinky little stoves, they was glass jars of all 
shapes and sizes labeled with Dago names standing around 
on shelves like in one of them Dutch delicatessen stores; they 
was straight glass tubes and they was glass tubes that had 
the spinal contortions; they was bones and they was whole 
skeletons, and they was things that looked like whisky stills; 
they was a bookcase full of bugs and butterflies against one 
wall; they was chunks of things that might have been 
human for all I know floating around in vats like pickled 
pork in a barrel; they was beer schooners with twisted spouts 
to them; they was microscopes and telescopes and twenty- 
seven shapes and sizes of knives; they was crates of stuff that 
was unpacked and crates that wasn’t; and they was tables 
with things just piled and spilled over ’em, every which way, 
and the looks of everything was dirty on account of the 
perfessor not allowing anyone in there but himself and Miss 
Estelle and William. And whether you knowed anything 
about them different brands of science or not you could see 
the perfessor was one of them nuts that’s always starting to 
do things and then leaving them go and starting something 
else. It looked as if the operating room of an emergency 
hospital and a blacksmith shop and a people’s free museum 
and a side show full of freaks, snakes and one-eyed calves 
had all gone out and got drunk together, all four of them, 
and wandered into a cremation plant to sleep off that souse; 
and when they woke up they couldn’t tell which was which 
nor nothing else except that they had a bad taste in their 
mouth and was sentenced to stay there unseparated and un- 
happy and unsociable in each other’s company for evermore. 
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And every time you turned around you stepped on something 
new, and if you saw a rat or a lizard or a spider you better 
let him alone, for how was you going to tell he was dead or 
alive till he crawled up you? 

The perfessor, he was setting over by a window, and he 
pushed out another chair for me and he says sit down. 

“You are a gentleman of leisure?’’ he says, with a grin; or 
words to that effect. 

“TY work at that sometimes,” I told him, “‘although it ain’t 
rightly my trade.” 

‘Biddy Malone says you’re an agnostic,” he says, looking 
at me close. It won’t do, I thinks, to spring none of them 
agnostic gags on him, so I says nothing. 

“I’m one myself,” he says. 

“Regular,” I asks him, “‘or just occasional?”’ 

He kind o’ grins again, and I thinks: “Billy, you’re making 
a hit somehow.” — 

Then he says, like he was apologising to someone about 
something: ‘““Being interested in sociology and the lower 
classes in general, I sent for you to get some first-hand 
observations on your train of mind,” he says. Or it was 
words like them. “I’m a sociologist,” he says. 

I seen I made a hit before and I thinks I’ll push my luck, 
so I swells up and says: 

“1’m a kind of sociologist myself.” 

“Hum,” he says, thoughtful-like. “Indeed? And your 
itinerant mode of subsistence is persecuted in pursuit of 
your desire to study knowledge of the human specimen and 
to observe wisdom as to the ways they live in the under- 
world,” he says. Or it was words to that effect. I wish I’d 
a-had him wrote them words down. Then I’d a-had ’em 
just right now. I seen a bunch of good words help a man 
out of a hole before this. Words has always been more or 
less my admiration; you can never tell what one of them 
long gazaboos is going to do till you spring it on somebody. 
So I says: 
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“That’s me, perfessor. I likes to float around and see what’s 
doing.” ; 

Then he tells me that sociology was how the criminal classes 
and the lower classes in general was regarded by the scientific 
classes, only it’s a difficult brand of science to get next to, 
he says, on account of the lower classes like me being mostly 
broke out with environment he says, unbeknownst even to 
theirselves. He’s not what you would call a practicing 
sociologist all the time, being afraid, I suppose, he would 
catch it if he got too close to it; he’s just one of the boys that 
writes about it, so as both the lower classes and the scientific 
classes won’t make no bad breaks, he says. 

But what he wants of me just now ain’t got nothing to do 
with that, he says. He’s been making experiments with all 
kinds of canned victuals, that is put up with acid that eats 
holes in your stomach, he says, and so long as I’m going to 
be a guest he’s going to mix some of them acids in my chuck 
and weigh me after each meal. He says I’ll start slow and 
easy and there won’t be nothing dangerous about it. He’s 
been practicing on William Dear and Miss Estelle, which I 
suppose it was the acids got into her smile, but he’s going 
to give them a rest, them being naturally delicate. I ain’t 
got no kick, I thinks, and I’m going to leave this place in a 
day or two anyhow. Besides, I always was int’rusted in 
scientific things and games of chance of all kinds. 

But I didn’t leave in a few days, and the first thing I knew 
I’d been there a week. I had pretty much the run of the 
house, and I eat my meals with Biddy Malone, the only 
uncomfortable feature of being a guest being that Miss 
Estelle, soon as she found out I was an agnostic (whatever 
brand of science that is, which I never found out to this day, 
just having come across the word accidental), she begun to 
take charge of my religion and intellectuals and things like 
that. She used to try to cure the perfessor, too, but she had 
to give it up for a bad job, Biddy says. 

Biddy, she says Mrs. Booth’s been over to her mother’s 
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while this smallpox has been going on; which T hadn’t 
knowed they was a Mrs. Booth before. And Biddy, she says 
if she was Mrs. Booth she’d stay there, too. They’s been a 
let of talk, anyhow, Biddy says, about Mrs. Booth and some 
musician fellow around town. But Biddy she likes’ Mrs. 
Booth, and even if it was so who could blame her? 

Things ain’t right around that house since Miss Estelle’s 
been there, which the perfessor’s science, though worrying 
to the nerves, ain’t cut much ice till about four years ago 
when Miss Estelle come. 

But Mrs. Booth she’s getting where she can’t stand it much 
longer, Biddy says. I didn’t blame her none for feeling sore 
about things. 

You can’t expect a woman that’s pretty and knows it, 
and ain’t more’n thirty-two or three years old, and don’t 
look it, to be interested in mummies and pickled snakes and 
the preservation of the criminal classes and chemical pro- 
fusions, not all the time. And maybe when she’d ask the 
perfessor if he wasn’t going to take her to the opera he’d 
ask her did she know them Germans had invented a new- 
fangled disease or that it was a mistake about them Austrians 
hiding their heads in the sand when they are scared, which 
any fool that’s ever seen *°em working around a coal mine 
ought to of knowed. It wouldn’t a-been so bad if the per- 
fessor had just picked out one brand of science and stuck to 
it. She could a-got used to any one kind and knowed what 
to expect. But maybe this week the perfessor’s bug would be 
‘ ornithography, and he’d be chasing sparrows all over the 
front lawn; and next week it would be geneology and he’d 
be trying to grow bananas on a potato vine. Then he’d get 
worried about the nigger problem in the south, and settle it 
all up scientific and explain how ethnology done the whole 
damn thing, lynchings and all, and it never could be 
straightened out till it was done scientific. Every new gag 
that come out the perfessor took up with it, Biddy says; one 
time he’d be fussing around with gastronomy through a 
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telescope and the next he’d be putting astrology into 
William’s breakfast food. 

They was a row on all the time about the kids, which they 
hadn’t been till Miss Estelle come. Mrs. Booth she said they 
could kill their own selves if they wanted to, but she had 
more right than anybody to say what went into William’s 
digestive ornaments, and she didn’t want him brought up 
scientific nohow, but just human. He was always making 
notes on William, which was how William come to take so 
little interest in life after a while. But Miss Estelle, she egged 
him on. She seen he didn’t have no sense about his money, 
which had been left to him when he was a sure enough per- 
fessor in a college before he quit and went nuts and every- 
thing begun to go wrong bctween him and Mrs. Booth, so 
Miss Estelle she took to running his money herself; but she 
seen hkewise that when it come to writing articles about 
William’s insides and intellectuals the perfessor he was a 
genius. Well, maybe he was; but Biddy wouldn’t Iet him 
try none of them laboratory gags on her, though she just as 
soon be hypnotised and telepathed as not just to humor 
him. Miss Estelle, she eat what the perfessor give her, and 
after a while she says she'll take charge of the children’s 
education herself, their mother being a frivolous young 
thing, and it was too bad, she says, a genius like him couldn't 
a-married a noble woman who would a-understood his 
great work for humanity and sympathised with it. So 
while the perfessor filled William and Miss Margery up on 
new discovered food and weighed ’cm and probed ’em and 
sterilised *em and did everything else but put ’em in glass 
bottles, Miss Estelle she laid out courses of reading matter 
for them and tended to their religion and intellectuals and 
things like that. I reckon they never was two kids morc 
completely educated, inside and out. It hadn’t worked much 
on Miss Margery yet, her being younger than William. But 
William took it hard and serious, being more like his 
father’s family, and it made bumps all over his head. I 
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reckon by the time William was ten years old he knew more 
than a whole high school, and every time that boy cut his 
finger he just naturally bled science. But somehow he 
wasn’t very chipper, and whenever the perfessor would 
notice that he and Miss Estelle would change treatment. 
But Biddy liked William just the samc, they hadn’t spoiled 
his disposition none; and she said he scen a lot of things his 
aunt never would a-seen, William did. One day when I 
first was a guest I says to his aunt, I says: 

**Miss Booth, William looks kind o’ pale to me like he was 
getting too much bringin’ up to the square inch.” 

She acted like she didn’t care for no outsiders butting in, 
but I seen she’d noticed it, too, and she liked William, too, 
in a kind of scientific sort of a way, and she says a in minute: 

*‘What do you suggest?” 

“Why,” says I, “what a kid like that needs is to roll 
around and play in the dirt now and then, and yell and 
holler.” 

She went away like she was kind o’ mad about it; but about 
an hour later the perfessor scnt word for me to come down 
to the labaratory, and Miss Estelle was there. 

““We have decided that there 1s something in what you 
say, says the perfessor. “‘Even the crudest and most un- 
trained intellectuals has now and then a bright hunch from 
which us men of special knowledge may take a suggestion,” 
he says, or words to that effect. And they was a whole lot 
more, and they was more scientific than that. I didn’t 
know I'd done nothing important like that, but when he 
told me all about it in science talk I seen I made a ten strike, 
though I should of thought anyone could of saw all William 
needed was just to be allowed to be a little more human. 

But what do you think—I never was so jarred in my life 
as I was the next day. I seen Miss Estelle spreading an oil- 
cloth on the floor, and then the butler come in and poured 
a lot of nice, clean, sterilised dirt on to it. And then she 
sent for William. 
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‘‘William Dear,” she says, ““we have decided that what you 
need is more recreation mixed in along with your intellec- 
tuals. You ought to romp and play in the dirt, close to the 
soil and nature, as is right for a youth of your age. For an 
hour each day right after you study your biology and before 
you take up your Euclid you will romp and play in this dirt 
like a child of nature, and frolic. You may now begin to 
frolic, William, and James will gather up the dirt again for 
to-morrow’s frolic.”” Or it was words to that effect. 

But William didn’t frolic none. He seen things they didn’t. 
He just looked at that dirt, and he come the nearest to 
smiling I ever seen William come; and then he come the 
nearest to getting mad I ever seen William come. And then 
he says very serious: 

‘‘Aunt Estelle,” he says, “I shall not frolic. I have come to 
that place in my discretions where my intellectuals got to 
work some for theirselves. It is them intellectuals which 
you have trained that refuses to be made ridiculous one hour 
each day between the biology lesson and the Euclid lesson 
with sand.”’ Those was not William’s exact words, which he 
always had down as slick as his pa, but they was what he 
meant. William was a serious kid, but he seen things his 
aunt never had no idea of. And he never did frolic, neither, 
and all that nice clean dirt had to be throwed out by the 
stable amongst the unscientific dirt again. 

That was before Biddy Malone told me about why it 
was that the perfessor and his wife didn’t get along well, and 
as I was saying I didn’t blame her none, Miss Estelle having 
finally beat her out about her own children, too; and she 
feeling she didn’t scarcely own ’em no more, and thcy 
hardly daring to kiss their own mamma with Miss Estelle 
in the room because of germs, so Biddy says. Biddy, she says 
the perfessor is all right, he’s just a fool and don’t mean no 
harm by his scientific gags, but Miss Estelle she’s a she-devil 
and takes that way to make herself the boss of that house. 
If she wasn’t there Mrs. Booth would have been boss and 
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never let the perfessor know it and things wouldn’t a-been 
so bad. Which shows that so long as every house got to have 
a boss it ain’t so much difference if it’s a him or a her so 
long as it ain’t a relation. 

The perfessor always eats his dinner in one of them coats 
with the open-face vest to it, and one night IJ thinks I will, 
toc. When you is in Rome you does like the Dagos does, I 
thinks. 

So I sends for James along before dinner time and I says: 
“Where is my dinky clothes to eat dinner in?”’ I says. 

James he says I’m to continue to eat dinner by myself. 
Which is all right, I tells him, but Pll do it in style or Pll quit 
the job. So he goes and asks Miss Estclle, and she comes in 
with that lemon grin on, but looking, too, like I done some- 
thing to please her. 

“Is it true,” she says, “that already the effects of a refined 
environment has overcome defections in carly training and 
a misfortune in ancestral hereditary?’ she says. Or they 
was words to that effect. 

“It is true,” I says. And the perfcssor’s being too small 
she made James give me his’n. But when I seen all that shirt 
front it made me feel kind of uncomfortable, too. So I takes 
them off again and puts on my old striped sweater and puts 
on the vest and coat over that, and the cffect of them red 
siripes running crossways is something gorgeous with one 
of them open-face vests over it. 

So alter I cat I don’t want to go to bed and IJ gets a box o 
the perfessor’s cigars and goes into the library and thinks 
I'll see if he’s got anything fat to read. I dig around for a 
while among them shelves, and most everything is one brand 
of science or other, but finally I got hold ofa little book that 
was real intercsting. That was the damndcst book! It was 
all in rhyme, with the explanations of the rhyme printed 
in real talk down the sides so as you could tell where you was 
at and what it was about. It’s about an Ancient Mariner. 
The nut that wrote it he’s never becn sailing none, I bet; 
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but he can make you fecl like you been going against the 
hop in one of them Chink joints. Of course, there ain’t 
nothing real literary about it like one of them Marie Corelli 
stories I read once and it ain’t got the excitement of a good 
Bill Hart movie or a Nick Carter story, but I got real 
interested in it. The I-man of that story he was a Jonah to 
the whole ship. He seen an albatross circling around, and 
he up with his air gun and give him his’n. It wasn’t for 
nothing to cat, but just to be a-shooting. And from that 
on cvcerybody gets as sick of living as a bunch of Chicago 
factory hands when another savings bank busts, and they 
all falls down and curses him. And the snakes wiggles all 
over the top of the water like I seen ’em one time when they 
cleaned out a reservoir where one of them prairic towns 
gets its drinking water from. And the Ancient Mariner he 
trics to die and can’t make it; and their ghosts 1s whizzing 
all around that ship and they go by him in the moonlight 
like a puff of steam goes by you on a frosty morning out of 
an engine-room manhole. And thcre’s a moral to that story, 
too. I bet the fellow that doped that out had been on an 
awful bat. I like to of talked with that nut. They was a 
fellow named Looney Hogan usc to have them phony 
hunches, and he use to tell me what he saw after he had 
"em. Looney was awful good company and I use to like to 
hear him tell what he seen and what he thinks he seen, but 
he walked off of a grain barge up to Duluth when he was 
asleep one night and he never did wake up. 

Sitting there thinking of the awful remarkable things that 
is, and the ones that isn’t, and the ones that maybe is and 
maybe isn’t, and the nuts that is phoney about some things 
and not alout others, and how two guys can look at the 
same thing and when you ask them about it both has seen 
different things, I must a-went to sleep. And I must a-slept 
a long time there, and pretty soon in my sleep I heard two 
voices and then I wakes up sudden and still hears them, low 
and quicklike, in the room that opens right off from the 
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library with a pair of them sliding doors like is on to a boxcar. 
One was a woman’s voice, and not Miss Estelle’s, and she 
says like she was choked up: 

“But I must see them before we go, Henry.” 

And the other was a man’s voice, and it wasn’t no one 
around our house. 

“But, my God!’ he says, “suppose you catch it yourself, 
Jane!” 

I set up straight then, and I would of give a good deal to 
see through that door, because Jane was the perfessor’s 
wife’s first name. 

“You mean suppose you get it,” she says. I like to of seen 
the look she must of give him to fit in with the way she says 
that you. He didn’t say nothing, the man aidn’t; and then 
her voice softens down somc, and she says, low and slow: 
“Henry, wouldn’t you love me if I did get it? Suppose it 
marked and pitted me all up?” 

“Oh, of course,” he says, “‘of course J would. Nothing can 
change the way I fecl. You know that.” He said it quick 
enough, all right, just the way they do in a show, but it 
sounded foo much like it does on the stage to of suited mc if 
I’d been her. I seen folks overdo them httle talks before 
this. 

I listens some more, and then I see how it is. This is that 
musician feller Biddy Malone’s been talking about. Janc’s 
going to run off with him all right, but she’s got to kiss the 
kids first. Women is like that. They may hate the kids’ 
pa all right, but they’s dad-burned few of ’em don’t like 
the kids. I thinks to myself: “‘ It must be late. I bet they 
was already started, or rcady to start, and she made him 
bring her here first so’s she could sneak in and see the kids. 
She just simply couldn’t get by. But she’s taking a fool risk, 
too. Fur how’s she going to sec Margery with that nurse 
coming and going and hanging around all night? And even 
if she tries just to see William Dear it’s a ten to one shot 
he’ll wake up and she’ll be ketched at it.” 
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And then I thinks, suppose she is ketched at it? What of 
it? Ain’t a woman got a right to come into her own house 
with her own door key, even if they is a quarantine on to it, 
and sec her kids? And if she is ketched seeing them, how 
would anyone know she was going to run off. And ain’t 
she got a right to have a friend of hern and her husband’s 
bring her over from her mother’s house, even if it is a little 
late? 

Then I seen she wasn’t taking no great risks neither, and 
I thinks mebby I better go and tell that perfessor what is 
going on, fur he has treated me purty white. And then I 
thinks: “‘P’ll be goshderned if I meddlc. So fur as I can see 
that there perfessor ain’t getting fur from what’s coming to 
him, nohow. And as fur her, you got to let some pcople find 
out what they want fur theirselves. Anyhow, where do I 
come in at?” 

But I want to get a look at her and Henry, anyhow. So I 
eases off my shoes, careful-like, and I eases acrost the floor 
to them sliding doors, and I puts my eye down to the little 
crack. The talk is going backward and forward between 
them two, him wanting her to come away quick, and her 
undecided whether to risk sccing the kids. And all the time 
she’s kind 0’ hoping mebby she will be ketched if she tries 
to see the kids, and she’s begging off fur more time ginerally. 

Well, sir, I didn’t blame that musician feller none when I 
seen her. She was a peach. 

And I couldn’t blame her so much, cither, when I thought 
of Miss Estelle and all them scientifics of the perfessor’s 
strung out fur years and years world without end. 

Yet, when I scen the man, I sort o’ wished she wouldn’t. 
I seen right off that Henry wouldn’t do. It takes a man with 
a lot of gumption to keep a woman feeling good and not 
sorry fur doing it when he’s married to her. But it takes a 
man with twicet as much to make her feel right when they 
ain’t married. This feller wears one of them little, brown, 
pointed beards fur to hide where his chin ain’t. And his 
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cyes is too much like a woman’s. Which is the kind that 
gets the biggest piece of pie at the lunch counter and fergits 
to thank the girl as cuts it big. She was setting in front of a 
table, twisting her fingers together, and he was walking up 
and down. I seen he was mad and trying not to show it, 
and I seen he was scared of the smallpox and trying not to 
show that, too. And just about that time something 
happened that kind o’ jolted me. 

They was one of them big chairs in the room where they 
was that has got a high back and spins around on itself. 
It was right acrost from me, on the other side of the room, 
and it was facing the front window, which was a bow 
window. And that there chair begins to turn, slow and 
easy. First I thought she wasn’t turning. Then I seen she 
was. But Jane and Henry didn’t. They was all took up with 
each other in the middle of the room, with their back to it. 

Henry is a-begging of Jane, and she turns a little more, 
that chair does. Will she squeak, I wonders? 

“Don’t you be a fool, Jane,” says the Henry feller. 

Around she comes three hull inches, that there chair, and 
nary a squeak. 

“A fool?” asks Jane, and laughs. ““And I’m not a fool to 
think of going with you at all, then?” 

That chair, she moved six inches more and I seen the calf 
of a leg and part of a crumpled-up coat tail. 

“But I am going with you, Henry,” says Jane. And she 
gets up just like she is going to put her arms around him. 

But Jane don’t. Fur that chair swings clear around and 
there sects the perfessor. He’s all hunched up and caved in 
and he’s rubbing his cyes like he’s just woke up recent, and 
he’s got a grin on to his face that makes him look like his 
sister Estelle looks all the time. 

“Excuse me,”’ says the perfessor. 

They both swings around and faces him. I can hear my 
heart bumping. Jane never says a word. The man with the 
brown beard never says a word. But if they felt like me they 
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both felt like laying right down there and having a fit. They 
looks at him and he just sets there and grins at them. 

But after a while Jane, she says: 

‘Well, now you know / What are you going to do about it?” 

Henry, he starts to say something, too. But 

“Don’t start anything,” says the perfessor to him. “ You 
aren't going to do anything.”? Or they was words to that 
effect. 

‘*Professor Booth,” he says, secing he has got to say some- 
thing or else Jane will think the worse of him, “I am———” 

“Shut up,”’ says the perfessor, real quiet. “I'll ’tend to you 
in a minute or two. You don’t count for much. This thing 
is mostly between me and my wife.” 

When he talks so decided I thinks mebby that perfessor 
has got something into him beside science after all. Jane, 
she looks kind o’ surprised herself. But she says nothing, 
except: 

“What are you going to do, Frederick?” And she laughs 
one of them mean kind of laughs, and looks at Henry like 
she wanted him to spunk up a little more, and says : ““What 
can you do, Frederick?”’ 

Frederick, he says, not excited a bit: 

‘“‘There’s quite a number of things I could do that would 
look bad when they got into the newspapers. But it’s none 
of them, unless one of you forces it on to me.” Then he 
says: 

‘You did want to see the children, Jane?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Jane,” he says, “‘can’t you see I’m the better man?” 

The perissor, he was woke up after all them ycars of 
scientifics, and he didn’t want to see her go. ‘‘Look at him,” 
he says, pointing to the feller with the brown beard, “he’s 
scared stiff right now.” 

Which I would of been scared myself if P'd a-been ketched 
that-a-way like Henry was, and the perfessor’s voice sound- 
ing like you was chopping ice every time he spoke. I seen 
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the perfessor didn’t want to have no blood on the carpet 
without he had to have it, but I seen he was making up his 
mind about something, too. Jane, she says: 

‘You a better man? You? You think you’ve been a model 
husband just because you’ve never beaten me, don’t you?” 

‘“No,”’ says the perfessor, “‘I’ve been a blamed fool all right. 
I’ve been a worse fool, maybe, than if I had beaten you.” 
Then he turns to Henry and he says: 

“Duels are out of fashion, aren’t they? And a plain killing 
looks bad in the papers, doesn’t it? Well, you just wait for 
me.” With which he gets up and trots out, and I heard him 
running down stairs to his labertory. 

Henry, he’d ruther go now. He don’t want to wait. But 
with Jane a-looking at him he’s shamed not to wait. It’s 
his place to make some kind of a strong action now to show 
Jane he is a great man. But he don’t do it. And Janc is too 
much of a thoroughbred to show him she expccts it. And 
me, I’m getting the fidgets and wondering to myself, ““What 
is that there perfessor up to now? Whatever it is, it ain’t 
like no one else. He is looney, that perfessor is. And she is 
kind o’ looney, too. I wonder if they is anyone that ain’t 
looney sometimes? I been around the country a good ’cal, 
too, and seen and hearn of some awful remarkable things, 
and I never seen no one that wasn’t more or less looney 
when the search us the femm comes into the case. Which is a 
Dago word I got out’n a newspaper and it means: ““Who 
was the dead gent’s lady friend?” And we all sect and sweat 
and got the fidgets waiting fur that perfessor to come back. 

Which he done with that Sister Estelle grin on to his face 
and a pill box in his hand. They was two pills in the box. 
He says, placid and chilly: 

‘Yes, sir, duels are out of fashion. This is the age of science. 
All the same, the one that gets her has got to fight for her. 
If she isn’t worth fighting for, she isn’t worth having. Herc 
are two pills. I made *em myself. Onc has enough poison 
in it to kill a regiment when it gets to working well—which 
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it does fifteen minutes after it is taken. The other one has 
got nothing harmful in it. If you get the poison one, I keep 
her. If I get it, you can have her. Only I hope you will 
wait long enough after I’m dead so there won’t be any 
scandal around town.” 

Henry, he never said a word. He opened his mouth, but 
nothing come of it. When he done that I thought I hearn 
his tongue scrape agin’ his check on the inside hke a piece of 
sandpaper. He was scared, Henry was. 

“But you know which is which,” Jane sings out. “The 
thing’s not fair!” 

“That is the reason my dear Jane is going to shuffle these 
pills around each other herself,’ says the perfessor, “‘and 
then pick out one for him and one for me. You don’t know 
which is which, Jane. And as he is the favorite, he 1s going 
to get the first chance. If he gets the one I want him to get, 
he will have just fifteen minutes to live after taking it. In 
that fifteen minutes he will please to walk so far from my 
house that he won’t die near it and make a scandal. I won’t 
have a scandal without I have to. Everything is going 
to be nice and quiet and respectable. The effect of the 
poison is similar to heart failure. No one can tell the 
difference on the corpse. There’s going to be no blood any- 
where. I will be found dead in my house in the morning 
with heart failure, or else he will be picked up dead in the 
street, far enough away so as to make no talk.” Or they was 
words to that effect. 

He is rubbing it in considerable, I thinks, that perfessor is. 
I wonder if I better jump in and stop the hull thing. Then 
I thinks: “‘No, it’s between them three.’’ Beside, I want to 
see which une is going to get that there loaded pill. I always 
been int’rusted in games of chance of all kinds, and when I 
seen the perfessor was such a sport, I’m sorry I been mis- 
judging him all this time. 

Jane, she looks at the box, and she breathes hard and 
quick. 
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‘I won’t touch ’em,”’ she says. “‘I refuse to be a party to 
any murder of that kind.” 

“Hugh? You do?” says the perfessor. “‘But the time when 
you might have refused has gone by. You have made your- 
self a party to it already. You're really the main party to it. 

‘But do as you like,” he goes on. “I’m giving him more 
chance than I ought to with those pills. I might shoot him, 
and I would, and then face the music, if it wasn’t for mixing 
the children up in the scandal, Jane. If you want to see him 
get a fair chance, Jane, you’ve got to hand out these pills, 
one to him and then one to me. 2’ou must kill one or the 
other of us, or else J’ll kill him the other way. And _you had 
better pick one out for him, because J know which is which. 
Or else Ict him pick one out for himself,” he says. 

Henry, he wasn’t saying nothing. I thought he had fainted. 
But he hadn’t. I seen him licking his lips. I bet Henry’s 
mouth was all dry inside. 

Jane, she took the box and she went round in front of 
Henry and she looked at him hard. She looked at him lke 
she was thinking: “‘F'ur God’s sake, spunk up some, and take 
one if it does kill you!” Then she says out loud: “Henry, if 
you die I will die, too!’’! 

And Henry, he took one. His hand shook, .but he took it 
out’n the box. If she had of looked like that at me mebby 
I would of took one myself. Fur Jane, she was a peach, she 
was. But I don’t know whether I would of or not. When she 
makes that brag about dying, I looked at the perfessor. What 
she said never fazed him. And I thinks agin: ‘““Mebby I 
better jump in now and stop this thing.” And then I thinks 
agin: “‘No, it is between them three and Providence.” 
Beside, I’m anxious to see who is going to get that pill with 
the science in it. I gets to feeling just like Providence hisself 
was in that there room picking out them pills with his own 
hands. And I was anxious to see what Providence’s ideas of 
right and wrong was like. So fur as I could see they was all 
three in the wrong, but if I had of been in there running 
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them pills in Providence’s place I would of let them all off 
kind 0’ easy. 

Henry, he ain’t eat his pill yet. He is just looking at it and 
shaking. 

The perfessor reaches for his watch, and don’t find none. 
Then he reaches over and takes Henry’s watch, and opens 
it, and lays it on the table. “A quarter past one,” he says. 
‘““Mr. Murray, are you going to make me shoot you after 
all? I didn’t want any blood nor any scandal,” he says. 
“It’s up to you,” he says, “‘whether you want to take that 
pul and get your even chance, or whether you want to get 
shot. The shooting way is sure, but looks bad in the papers. 
The pill way don’t implicate anyone,” he says. “Which?” 
And he pulls a gun. 

Henry he looks at the gun. 

Then he looks at the pull. 

Then he swallows the pill. 

The perfessor puts his’n into his mouth. But he don’t 
swallow it. He looks at the watch, and he looks at Henry. 
“Sixteen minutes past one,” he says. “Mr. Murray will be 
dead at exactly fourteen minutes to two. I got the harmless one. 
I can tell by the taste of the chemicals.” 

And he put the pieces out into his hand to show that he 
chewed his’n up, not being willing to wait fifteen minutes 
for a verdict from his digestive ornaments. Then he put ’em 
back into his mouth and chewed ’em and swallowed ’em 
down like it was coughdrops. 

Henry has got sweat breaking out all over his face, and he 
tries to make fur the door, but he falls down on to a sofa. 

‘This is murder,’ he says, weaklike. And he tries to get 
up agin, bu.t this time he falls to the floor in a dead faint. 

“Tt’s a dern short fifteen minutes,” I thinks to mysclf. 
‘That perfessor must of put more science into Henry’s pill 
than he thought he did fur it to of knocked him out this 
quick. It ain’t skeercly three minutes.” 

When Henry falls the woman staggers and tries to throw 
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herself on top of him. The corners of her mouth was all 
drawed down, and her eyes was turned up. But she don’t 
yell none. She can’t. She trics, but she just gurgles in her 
throat. The perfessor won’t let her fall acrost Henry. He 
ketches her. “Sit up, Jane,” he says, with that Estelle look 
on to his face, ‘‘and let us have a talk.” 

She looks at him with no more sense in her face than a 
piece of putty has got. But she can’t look away from him. 

And I’m kind o’ paralysed, too. If that feller laying on the 
floor had only jest kicked oncet, or grunted, or done some- 
thing, I could of loosened up and yelled, and I would of. 
T just needed to fetch a yell. But Henry ain’t more’n dropped 
down there till I’m fecling just like he’d always been there, 
and I’d always been staring into that room, and the last 
word anyone spoke was said hundreds and hundreds of 
years ago. 

“You’re a murderer,” says Jane in a whisper, looking at 
the perfessor in that stare-eyed way. “You’re a murderer,” 
she says, saying it like she was trying to make herself feel 
sure he really was one. 

“Murder!” says the perfessor. ““Did you think I was going 
to run any chances for a pup like him? He’s scared, that’s 
all. He’s just fainted through fright. He’s a coward. Those 
pills were both just bread and sugar. He'll be all right in a 
minute or two. I’ve just becn showing you that the fellow 
hasn’t got nerve enough nor brains enough for a fine 
woman like you, Jane,” he says. 

Then Jane begins to sol and laugh, both to oncet, kind 
0 wildlike, her voice clucking like a hen does, and she says: 

“It’s worse then, it’s worse! It’s worse for me than if it 
were a murder! Some farces can be more tragic than any 
tragedy cver was,” she says. Or they was words to that effect. 

And if Henry had of been really dead she couldn’t of took 
it no harder than she begun to take it now when she saw he 
was alive, but just wasn’t no good. But I seen she was taking 
on fur herself now more’n fur Henry. Women is made unlike 
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most other animals in many ways. When they is foolish 
about a man they can stand to have that man killed a good 
‘eal better than to have him showed up ridiculous right in 
front of them. They will still be crazy about the man that’s 
killed, but they don’t never forgive the lobster. I seen that 
work out before this. You can be most any thing else and 
get away with it, but if you’re a lobster it’s all off even if 
you can’t help being a lobster. And when the perfessor 
kicks Henry in the ribs and he comes to and sneaks out, 
Jane she never even Jooks at him. 

“Jane,” says the perfessor, when she quiets down some, 
“you got a lot to forgive me. But do you s’pose I learned 
enough sense so we can make a go of it if we start over 
again?” 

But Jane never said nothing. 

“Jane,” he says, ““Estelle is going back to New England to 
stay there for good.” 

She begins to take a little interest then. “Did Estelle tell 
you so?” she says. 

“No,” says the perfessor, “Estelle don’t know it yet. But 
she is. I’m going to tell her in the mornin’.” 

But she still hates him. She’s making herself. She wouldn’t 
of been a female woman if she’d of bcen coaxed that easy. 
Pretty soon she says, “I’m going upstairs and go to bed. 
I’m tired.”? And she went out looking like the perfessor was 
a perfect stranger. 

After she Icft the perfessor set there quite a while and he was 
looking tired out, too; and there wasn’t no mistake about 
me. I was asleep all through my legs, and I kept a wonder- 
ing to mysclf, suppose them pills had one of them been loaded 
sure enough, which one would of got it? And when the 
perfessor leaves I says to myself, I reckon I better light a 
rag. So I goes to the front window and opens it easy; but 
I thinks about Henry’s watch on the table, everyone else 
having forgot it, and I thinks I better hunt him up and give 
it to him. 
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And then IJ thinks why should I give him pain, for that 
watch will always remind him of an unpleasant time he 
once had. 

And if it hadn’t been for me sitting in that window looking 
at that watch I wouldn’t a-been writing this, for I wouldn’t 
of been in jail now. 

I tricd to explain my intentions was all right, but the 
police says it ain’t natural to be seen coming out of a front 
window at two in the morning in a striped sweater and a 
dinky dinner suit with a gold watch in your hand; if you 
are hunting the owner you are doing it peculiar. 

One of them reporters he says to me to write «he truth 
about how I got into jail; nobody else never done it and 
stuck to facts. But this is the truth so help me; it was all 
on account of that watch, which my mtentions with regard 
to was perfectly honorable, and all that gocs before leads 
up to that watch. There wasn’t no larceny about it; it was 
just another mistake on the part of the police. If I'd of 
been stcaling wouldn’t I stole the silverware a week before 
that? 

‘The more I travel around the more dumb people I sce that 
can’t understand how an honest and upright citizen can get 
into circumstantial evidence and still be a honest and 
upright citizen. 


(III) 
THE FLEA, THE PUP, AND THE MILLENNIUM 


As you walk over the Brooklyn Bridge you come, midway 
the beautiful gigantic structure, upon a wooden platform, 
with seats for the comfort of pedestrians. There is an iron 
railing about the outer edge of the platform. If you were 
to climb upon the railing, give a yell, and jump, you would 
be at the bottom of the deepest part of the East River in 
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no time. Right at this place there fell into the river, not 
long ago, what an eminent philanthropist believed to be 
the Hope of Humanity. And with it went Scipio the Flca. 


Scipio was the most ferocious, the hardest-biting flea that 
ever stung the cuticle of man or beast. Among flea fanciers 
it is said that it was impossible to make him work as one of 
a team of trained fleas; he invariably murdered all his 
mates. He was anti-social. But he was intelligent. His 
master often said with pride: ““My Scipio is worth his weight 
in radium!” 

His master, who had inherited him from a friend in the 
show business, was Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson, a man 
who ever smiled and smiled, showing a golden tooth. He 
wore cloth-topped shoes and smoothed his hair with oil; his 
moustache was large and brilliantly black; his forchead 
sloped graccfully, and he always sported a fancy vest. 
Scipio would perform for no one else; and Professor Jenkin- 
son, out of a sentiment for the dead friend, never asked 
him to perform professionally. Scipio lived in a pill-box 
that reposed in the upper left-hand pockct of the fancy vest, 
just over the fond heart of Doddbridge Jenkinson; they were 
blood-brothers and between them was a bond passing the 
love of woman. 

They dwelt in ulterior Flatbush, out toward Concy 
Island, in the boarding-house of Mrs. Kate Akimbo, a 
handsome and buxom widow. Mrs. Akimbo was _ the 
mother of a pair of interesting twins, Barnum Akimbo and 
Bailey Akimbo, just five years old. They had been born 
the day ar. Asian clephant, forgetful of his training, knelt 
upon their father in a great circus. Mrs. Akimbo, the twins, 
and the other boarders (who were mostly employed about 
the shows and concessions at Coney Island) all looked up 
to Doddbridge Jenkinson as a man who knew a thing or 
two about the world. But with Kate Akimbo admiration 
for Professor Jenkinson had grown to something far deeper. 
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Bricfly, she worshipped him. But did he care for her? 
Sometimes, she was sure of it. And then there would jump 
before her wistful mental vision the shadow of the flea. 
But with the guile of woman Mrs. Akimbo pretended that 
she admired Scipio. 

Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson was what is known as a 
pitchman; just now he busied himself taking orders for 
crayon portraits, enlarged from photographs in funercal 
blacks and grays; at one time he had employcd himself in 
the sale of indissoluble, indestructible, and opalescent pearls. 
When his work was done he loved to sit upon the widow’s 
porch of a summer evening and practise upon the slide- 
trombone—thce slanting late sunlight beautiful upon his 
satin, salmon-coloured tic, which was stuck rakishly through 
with a turquoise pin. Often Barnum Akimbo and Bailcy 
Akimbo would clamber upon his lap and beg to sce Scipio 
perform, a boon never granted, though Doddbridge was 
indulgent to the twins in other ways. 

But one tragic day in early autumn, after the professor 
had satiated himself with his luncheon and his trombone, 
he fell a-drowse upon the front veranda, his mouth ajar 
bencath his brilliant moustache, and his golden dentistry 
glimmering through the golden afternoon. Barnum Akimbo 
saw his chance and slyly took the pill-box from the pro- 
fessor’s pocket. Then the twins stole into the garden, 
crawled through a gap in the back fence, and, all oblivious 
of a Bearded Stranger coming into the alley, opened the 
pill-box. 

“Hullo, little Busters!’ said the Bearded Stranger, falsely 
genial, looking about to see that they had no natural pro- 
tector near. They were startled, but the tramp fixed them 
with such a compelling look they did not move. “Has 
Momma sent you to the drug-store with that pretty pill-box 
to buy medicine?” He endeavoured to endow his husky 
voice with an ingratiating quality, but did not succecd. 
He patted Barnum on the head. “You mustn’t be scared 
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of your Uncle Fuller—lemme sce the shiny pennies Momma 
gave you.” 

But Barnum Akimbo, drawing back, answered: 

“We ain’t got any Uncle Fuller, or any pennies. All we 
got is Mister Jenkinson’s flca.”’ 

To which Bailey Akimbo added untruthfully: 

‘An’ he give the flea to us, Mister Jenkinson did, didn’t he, 
Barnum? To bring him out and air him like a dog, didn’t 
he, Barnum? We air him like a dog every day, don’t we, 
Barnum?” 

“A flea?” said the Bearded Stranger. He secmed not 
merely puzzled but displeased. He walled his eyes, he 
clicked his tonguc, he opened wide his mouth and showed 
some jagged, tobacco-blackened teeth. “Tve et kids that 
told mc lies, afore this,” he said. The boast seemed entirely 
plausible to the twins, for he looked like the ogre in one of 
their picture-books. “Gimme them pennies—quick!’’ He 
grasped cach twin by its nearest ear, and both twins howled. 

Mrs. Akimbo’s voice rang sharply out from the kitchen in 
an instant, maternal response to the terrified bellowing of 
her young. The Bearded Stranger loosed the ears and ran. 

But Scipio had leaped into the man’s matted beard. 

Mrs. Akimbo rushed from the house, followed by several 
boarders, and, a moment later, by Professor Doddbridge 
Jenkinson. 

When Doddbridge learned the flea was gonc his grief was 
unbridled. 

“Woman! My flea!’ he cried. “My flea! Those meddle- 
some brats have lost my flea! Get them out of my sight, for 
T’ll not be answerable for anything that I may do! When I 
think that I intended to propose marriage to you, while 
shooting the chutes at Coney Island next Sunday, and 
become the stepfather of these abominable twins, I wonder 
at myself! Scipio, Scipio is gone, and I shall never look upon 
his like again!” 

Kate Akimbo stood stricken to the heart, for she loved 
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him deeply. Yet she mustered up a certain show of pride, 
and she drew in a long breath, and she said: 

‘Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson you have chosen be- 
tween us and since you love that insect better than you do 
me I am glad I found it out in time and now that your flea 
is gone Doddbridge Jenkinson you had better go yourself 
and I’m glad my two preciouses didn’t get a stepfather that 
cared so much for fleas he would have been brutal to them 
and my poor Akimbo was a gentleman even if he did drink 
so come along Barnum and Bailcy and get your faces washed 
and quit your sniffling and don’t drag back or Ill slap you 
and keep away from Mister Jenkinson or he’ll think you’re 
trying to steal his watch ow 

Then, being out of breath, Mrs. Akimbo fainted. 

But at that instant, the Bearded Stranger, who had found 
the alley closed at onc end, sneaked by the gap in the fence 
again, doubling back to seek open country. Scipio had 
worked round from the beard to a place of strategic import- 
ance between his shoulder-blades, and just as he went past 
the hole in the fence Scipio struck—struck with all his terrific 
powcr. The tramp leaped into the air, with an involuntary 
outcry—leapcd as the fighting tuna-fish off Catalina leaps, 
leaped as the hooked tarpon hurtles moonward from the 
Spanish Main. Three fathoms high he bounded with 
flailing arms, wherewith he sought futilely to lash himself 
between the shoulder-blades. Professor Jenkinson, when 
he saw the tramp leap, knew where his flea was, for only 
those bitten by Scipio can jump like that. 

He was through the fence and after the Bearded Stranger 
in an instant. The tramp flew rather than ran, and Dodd- 
bridge went bounding aftecr—his coat-tails level in the 
breeze that stroked his oiled and scented hair, his brilliant 
moustache streaming backward on either side, his heart 
beating wildly with the fervor of the chase, his patent- 
leather shoes flashing gallantly in the bright autumnal sun. 
Out of the alley they went, across a street, over fences, 
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across gardens, and then they miraculously crossed an 
important boulevard, where motor traffic was thick and 
fast. Twenty minutes of this frightful pace, and the Bearded 
Stranger, with Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson gleaming 
in hot pursuit, raced into Prospect Park; through the trees 
and bushes they rushed, across humming driveways, splash- 
ing among the ponds and lagoons, with Scipio still stinging 
as only Scipio in all the world could sting. From Prospect 
Park down through Brooklyn they followed much the same 
route that George Washington and his colonials took in 
the battle of Long Island, and amongst the maze of crooked 
streets that approach the Brooklyn Bridge from the Long 
Island side Doddbridge Jenkinson lost his leaping quarry; 
he hit his head against one of the pillars of the elevated 
railroad, and the tramp gave him the slip. 

Professor jenkinson, winded, but suffering less physically 
than from gricf, laid his graccful narrow forchead against 
the stones of the cobbled street and wept; bitterly he wept. 

A policeman came up and asked him why, with neither 
sympathy nor gentleness in his tone. 

“T’ve lost my flea,’’ said Professor Jenkinson simply. 

The policeman roughly assisted Doddbridge to his feet. 
It was evident that he did not credit the altogether truthful 
explanation. Plainly, he suspected Doddbridge of mental 
aberration. 

“Lost your flea?’ he said. ‘Well, don’t cry. Be a little 
man, and maybe Santy Claus will bring you another once. 
I’ve got none for you myself—and you can git thcll off this 
block, now!” 

Doddbridge wandered to the water’s edge, where Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, slopcs to the East River, and sat discon- 
solate upon the string-piece of a pier. If he had but known 
it he was not three blocks from the Bearded Stranger, and 
from Scipio. 

The tramp, satisfied that he had evaded pursuit, had slunk 
Into a speak-easy where the worst Jiquor in the world is sold. 
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Scipio was tired; he rested. The tramp felt him no longer; 
the tramp rested, and imbibed the liquor for which that 
place is infamous. Scipio Ieft him. 

Drinking at a near-by table was a swarthy man of forty, 
with bold dark cyes and scornful lips. Perhaps it was his 
full-blooded look that recommended him to Scipio as a 
prospect for dinner and a warm night’s lodging. Scipio 
crawled amongst the man’s clothing, and settled himself 
for a brief nap, not being immediately hungry. The man 
was studying a sheet of paper, and murmuring to himself 
in Russian. Finally he nodded, put the paper in his pocket, 
and departed. He went down to the water-front, and out 
upon the very pier where Doddbridge Jenkinson sat gazing 
sadly at the water, descended a short flight of waterstairs, 
and got into a small gasoline launch. 

Doddbridge idly watched the man untie his boat, push it 
clear of the dock, and start his engine. The motor turned 
over, the propeller spun, the exhaust snorted, and the 
Russian turned the bow out toward clear water, and was 
chugging away when 

When Scipio struck; struck as only Scipio could strike. 

The Russian abandoned his wheel, smote vainly at that 
unreachable point midway between the human shoulders, 
Iet out a wild, red Muscovite oath, and almost fell into the 
water. 

Doddbridge’s gloomy lassitude left him. He had secn the 
Russian jump, and once morc he knew where Scipio must 
be. ‘My flea! My flea!”’ he cried, galvanised into life again. 
He looked frantically up and down the water-front. Pulling 
in toward a neighbouring dock, hissing as she let off steam, 
was a small free-lance river-tug, with her proprietor and 
crew of three. 

“Help me catch that man!’ shouted Doddbridge, motion- 
ing toward the Russian, now a hundred yards up-stream, 
but once again in difficulties with Scipio. 

The skipper of the tug, standing on the deck, took in some- 
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thing of the situation at a glance. He measured the 
Russian’s lead with a cock-eyed knowingness, swept a swift 
look over Doddbridge Jenkinson from his glossy moustache 
to his shining patent-leather shoes, spat brownly into the 
gray rivcr, and suggested: 

“Twenty dollars an hour, mate.” 

Doddbridge Jenkinson pulled out his bill folder. Yes, 
thank God! he had enough—it had been a good month for 
crayon portraiture. Doddbridge waved a bunch of bills 
excitedly at the skipper. Deftly the tug checked herself in 
her easy drift toward the dock-side she had been aiming for, 
backed, sidled like a controlled horse, pointed herself at 
the end of Doddbridge’s pier, and passed within eight inches 
of it with her snub nose turned up-stream. And then, as 
Doddbridge jumped to her deck, she picked up speed and 
was off in pursuit, with a hell-roaring blast of her whistle 
contributing to the situation sheerly out of sporting spirit. 

Doddbridge had stumbled and fallen to the deck; the 
skipper picked him up kindly and plucked a twenty-dollar 
bill from his hand almost with one motion. 

‘‘In advance,” he said. And then, as he shoved the bill 
into a trousers pocket: “That feller stole somethin’ of 
yourn?”’ 

“Yes,” said Doddbridge, “he has my *? But he checked 
himself. He did not say fica. The policeman had mis- 
understood. So might this man. 

The skipper gazed after the Russian. “Somcthin’ on that 
feller’s conscience, by the way he’s actin’.”’ 

Indeed the Russian was acting like anybody but a placid 
burgher out for an afternoon cruise among the water high- 
ways of the sca-girdled city; he was slapping again at that 
unslappable spot betwixt the shoulder-blades with hands 
that wig-wagged a message of frenzy to the world; Scipio 
had smitten him once morc just as he passed under the 
Brooklyn Bridge. He narrowly escaped collision with onc 
of the huge stone supports. 
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“Give her everything you got, Jim,” called the skipper to 
his engineer, and the tug shot forward a moment later as 
if she had been prodigiously kicked upon the stern. But 
even at that the tug could never hope to overhaul the little 
motor-boat if the Russian were permitted to manage it in 
peace. Doddbridge pinned his faith to Scipio. Scipio could 
be depended on not to leave the man alone. And no man 
could be enough the master of himself to run a motor-boat, 
drive a car, make love, or operate a sewing-machine, with 
Scipio riding high and fierce above his chine. 

Half-way between the Brooklyn Bridge and the Manhattan 
Bridge a great tug shouldering a lighter on either side of her, 
each lighter laden with a double rank of freight-cars, passed 
so near the Russian’s frail launch, without even a hoot of 
warning, that Doddbridge thought he had been run down, 
and Scipio with him. The motor-boat seemed to disappear 
directly beneath the clumsy, trampling barges; but Dodd- 
bridge looked again, and there she was bobbing and jerking 
through the greasy wake among the scavenger gulls. And 
then the sharp bows of a rapid destroyer from the navy yard 
almost planed the varnish from the Russian’s gunnels, and 
the slim war-toy went slithering and twisting down the 
river like a gray eel late to a business appointment, leaving 
an astonished cry from her siren and a crackle of profanity 
from her decks hanging behind her in the salt, wet air. 
The East River, on busy afternoons, is no place for a pilot 
whose back is inhabited by a kind of hopping measle out 
of hell. 

By the time the Russian had control of his gasoline shallop 
once more, the tug was within fifty feet of him. 

“Steer right at him, shall we?” asked the skipper. “‘If it 
could be done accidental, I wouldn’t mind givin’ a swipe 
to one of them there damn uttle water-bugs—always under 
everybody’s bows tanglin’ up navigation! Fleas, damn 
*em, fleas!’’ 

“No, no, don’t hit him!” cried Doddbridge, more than 
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ever resolved not to tell the skipper that he really chased an 
Insect. 

The Russian gathered from their forward-lcaning attitudes 
that he was pursued; he concentrated as best he could upon 
his controls, and gave her the gas. It did not scem to surprise 
him that he was being chased; he was, in truth, a man who 
had spent years of his life in running and hiding. Doddbridge 
shouted at him but he returned no answer. The motor-boat 
began to draw rapidly away from the tug. As Doddbridge 
cmerged from the shadow of the Williamsburg Bridge he 
saw the launch far up the stretch of rippled water, speeding 
through the sunlight toward the point of Blackwell’s Island, 
which is moored like a big loaded stoneboat in the centre 
of the river, splitting it into two decp tidal channels. He 
guessed that Scipio was no longer troubling the Russian, 
and he was right: the great flea rested again. As the Russian 
approached the island he was hidden from Doddbridge’s 
view by a rusty tramp steamer; but he saw the launch a 
few minutes later swing into the western channel, between 
the island and the Manhattan shore. The Russian steered 
directly for a maze of barges, lumber schooners, tugs, and 
scows, that made a ragged fringe along the irregular docks 
and pilc-lined slips above the western end of the Queens- 
borough Bridge, slipped like a muskrat into some obscure 
water lane that led him through the confusion of hulls to 
a mooring place, and was lost to sight as completely as if 
he had been obliterated from the picture by the second 
thought of an etcher. 

Doddbridge, ten minutes later, was landed on the platform 
of a floating house maintained by the U.S. Volunteer Life 
Saving Service, and stepped thence to a narrow beach 
below a bluff, studded with jagged boulders, that drops 
sheerly two hundred fect from the foot of 57th Street. For 
the space of a hundred yards north and south, beneath this 
bluff, there are no docks. Doddbridge hoped that he might 
pick up some trace of Scipio along the water-front. In front 
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of him a wavering wooden stairway crawled up the face of 
the cliff, twisting among the jutting points of rock and 
clinging to them with rusty iron tendrils like a discouraged 
vine. It suggested ascent. Doddbridge climbed, and at the 
top passed through a gatc in a spiked fence to a brick-paved 
terrace in front of a dozen prim little houses Ieft over from 
an carlier phase of New York. 

Should he continue for a while to beat about these water- 
side regions? He walked out of the court, cogitating, into 
the strect-end known as Sutton Square; and a friendly 
Airedale dog, sceming to gucss that Doddbridge was 
troubled, came and rubbed himself sympathetically against 
his striped trousers and cloth-topped shocs. Doddbridge 
was usually rather careful of appearances. But now he sat 
down on the curbstone in the quiet street-end, his back 
against the woven-wire protection of a city tree, and gave 
himself up to silent melancholy. The dog mourned with 
him for a few moments, and then decided that it would be 
a kindlier deed to beguile him from his gricf, perhaps, and 
began to gambol about, to pick up sticks and caper toward 
him with them, and then sheer off and run, stopping to 
invite a frolic pursuit. Doddbridge smiled wanly at the 
animal from the shadow of his gloom and gave him, one 
by one, half a dozen candics to eat; for Doddbridge nearly 
always carried gum-drops with him in a paper sack. The 
dog seemed to relish them, but still continued to beg with 
his fond Airedale eyes for a ripping game. 

If Doddbridge had only looked up he might have scen, 
ten minutes sooner than he did, the Russian whom he had 
been chasing seated near an open window in an apartment- 
house across the narrow street-end. It is a large apartment- 
house, and one of the first buildings of its kind erected with 
the purpose of reclaiming that part of New York’s East Side 
from decades of slumdom. Its builder was the immensely 
wealthy philanthropist, Mr. Alexander Tweedic. In this 
magnificent new building, so eminently seated to command 
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the great river in its ever-changing picturesqueness, Mr. 
Twecdie had reserved the entire second floor for himself. 
And he sat by the open window of his library now, convers- 
ing with the Russian. 

In Mr. Tweedic’s hand was the paper which the Russian 
had been looking at in the spcak-easy on the Brooklyn 
water-front—and on Mr. Tweedie’s back, between his shirt 
and undershirt, was Scipio. Scipio had not yct madc his 
presence felt. 

“This paper, Melinoff,”” Tweedie was saying, “this paper 
holds—holds——”’ 

He ceased speaking, as if overcome by a rush of emotion; 
he arose and went to the window of his library. Across the 
narrow strect he saw Doddbridge and the Airedale dog. 
It was a dog that Mr. Tweedie knew, for it belonged to the 
little daugh'‘er of the building superintendent, who called 
it Edward. “Edward shouldn’t take up with drunken 
men like that,” Mr. Tweedie murmurcd, mistaking Dodd- 
bridge’s dejected attitude. And then his mind swung 
back from this triviality to the paper he held, and his 
throat grew husky with the reflex of a vast humanitarian 
hope. 

He sat down at his desk again, and fingered the paper. 

*““This,”’ said Tweedie, “holds the Millennium!’ He looked 
at il with pious awe, as if, indeed, it were the graven tablets 
of the Law brought down by Moses from Sinai. 

“To think,” cried the philanthropist, “that I—I, Alex- 
ander Tweedie, should be chosen by Providence as one of 
the agents through which this blessing is to come to the 
world!”’ 

“The human species will owe you much,”’ said Melinoff. 
But a disinterested observer might have seen that the 
Russian dwelt in his mind upon a panorama not revealed 
to ‘Tweedie’s vision. 

“And only you and I—and your chemist assistant—know 
of what is to come,”’ said Tweedie, as if determined to wring 
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from the moment all its drama. ‘“‘But are you positive that 
the device will work?” 

“T am ready,”’ said the Russian, measuring his words, “to 
begin work upon a large scale, as soon as I can put up a 
factory. My tests are finished.” 

“Death at two thousand miles!” said Tweedie, rising cx- 
citedly again. ““The man who can apply these formule holds 
the life of the world in his hands! He can say to the nations, 
with an authority almost superhuman: ‘Let there be peace! 
Let wars cease forever!’ And there will be peace! With this 
I shall disarm the world!’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then Tweedie said: ‘“‘And 
the idea came to you out of your great love for humanity!” 

“That, and my enthusiasm for the possibilities of radio- 
activity,’ said Melinoff. ““We sce and hear at a distance; 
and we shoot guns at a distance. All that is the work of 
other men. What J have added is a combination of two 
principles known to modern science. 

“It is now known that all the substance of which the uni- 
verse is composed is in reality one thing. Formerly scientists 
said that the atom was the smallest indivisible body, but 
within these last decades the atom has been broken up into 
electrons. The atom is, in fact, a solar system in which 
many electrons revolve like suns and planets. The rate of 
vibration and rotation maintained by the electrons in any 
atom gives its character to the substance of the atom itself; 
it determines what the atom shall be in the world of sub- 
stance. Every chemical composition has its own particular 
tune of electronic vibration. That is true of high explosives 
such as dynamite, guncotton, cordite, TNT, as well as of 
all other substance. When an explosive is detonated by 
fire or by a blow the thing that has happend 1s that its 
constituent atomic form has been suddenly decomposed, 
disintegrated. My invention is a device to induce this dis- 
integration, this explosion, by a radioactive current. In 
other words, I am able to determine the rhythm and wave- 
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length of the electron in any chemical compound and tune 
in from a distance. It is not necessary that a fulminating 
cap or primer be connected with the mass of explosives 
which I detonate. It is only necessary that I know the tune 
which the electrons are singing. 

“If a fleet of battleships were to approach these shores I 
could explode the magazine of each ship six hundred leagues 
out at sca. I can blow up forts, arsenals, airplanes, two 
thousand miles away.” 

There was a hush in Twecdie’s library while cach pursued 
his own line of thought. Tweedie was thinking revcrently 
of the humanitarian uscs of this discovery. He would go to 
Washington and ask the President to call another dis- 
armament conference. He would guardedly tell the repre- 
sentatives of all the nations something of what he had. 
Disarmament of the world must follow almost automatically. 

The Russian’s thoughts were different. He was an anarchist 
surpassing even the reigning Bolshevists of Moscow in his 
hatred of capitalism the world around. Peace for the world 
ultimately Yes! But a peace dictated and directed by 
the leaders of the revolution! In the meantime his soul was 
tickled by the idea of obtaining from a capitalist the funds 
whcrewith to blow capitalism off the face of the carth. He 
would use Tweedie and his moncy until the invention was 
perfected and then 

Then he would put it at the service of anarchy. 

“The Millennium!” muscd Tweedic, and laid the paper 
on his desk. 

The action was ill-advised. A gust of autumn wind 
entered the castern window, which overlooked the river, 
made a stir among the papers in the room, lifted the Millen- 
nium, and wafted it swiftly out of the north window. 

Another gust caught it before it reached the pavement. 
It rose, planed and twisted, dived and spun, and then settled 
into a diagonal drift toward the patent-leather shoes of 
Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson 
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‘That paper! Grab that paper!’ Tweedie and Mclinoff 
were halfway out the window in their excitement. Dodd- 
bridge looked up, and, with a start, recognised the Russian. 

He jumped to his feet, as the men shouted again; and then 
he saw the paper and realised that they were calling to him. 

He reached for the paper. But Edward, the Airedale, was 
too quick. Edward grabbed the Millennium in his mouth, 
and with two bounds was twenty fect away from Doddbridge. 
There he paused, with an car cocked and his head on one 
side, challenging Doddbridge to catch him. He had been 
trained to carry Ictters, this Edward—but he had not been 
properly trained to give them up again on demand. Ed- 
ward was a joyous dog, full of a kindly feeling toward all 
the world, hail-fellow-well-mct with any random wight who 
promised sport, always looking for a jest and a scamper; his 
eyes and his attitudes and every tangle of his wiry hair 
suggested canine laughtcr and the wish to broadcast it. 

‘Gatch him! Catch him!” shouted Tweedie, rushing from 
the apartment-housce, with the Russian at his heels. 

Edward neatly avoided their rush, and then stood tantalis- 
ingly beyond their reach, poised for flight in any direction. 
Here’s a lark—his manncr scemed to say. These nice men 
want a race and a scramble, and I’m the mutt for them! 
Here, at last, is a game—this gay afternoon is not going to 
be wasted, after all! 

And with the Millennium in his mouth, Edward ran round 
and round the strect-end, with Melinoff and Tweedie after 
him. Doddbridge, wondering what all this was about, 
forgot his pet flea for a moment. 

‘“Can’t you,” shouted Mr. Tweedie to the Russian, “can’t 
you and your assistant work it out agai?” 

‘We must have that paper!’ cried Mclinoff. “He dicd 
Jast week!” 

Edward decided that this was too good a frolic to be con- 
fined to one narrow court, and pranced around the corner 
into Sutton Place, looking backward to make sure that he 
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was followed. He need not have worried about that. As 
Tweedie turned the corner after him, Scipio once more took 
a hand in the game. Scipio stabbed. The surprised million- 
aire jumped and lashed at his back, and then Doddbridge 
Jenkinson realised that his savage pet had left Melinoff for 
this other man. 

Doddbridge was after them like a shot, crying out: ““My 
flea! Give me back my flea!” 

“Stop that dog! shouted the Russian to the world in 
general. Tweedie did not shout, he only gasped: 

“The hope of the world!” 

Edward scampered south in Sutton Place, trotted west to 
First Avenue, and then turned south again—the Millennium 
in his mouth, modern Philanthropy (with the devil on its 
back) leaping at his heels, and Anarchy following after, 
while the Bourgeoisie, in the person of Doddbridge Jenkin- 
son, laboured sturdily in the rear. 

Edward was pleased to the very inmost inwards of his 
canine being. Children had always played and scrambled 
with him, and he had often wondered why grown folks 
need be so stiff and formal. Time and again he had sug- 
gested romps and chases to the adults of the neighbourhood, 
but never before had anyone responded—and now here 
were three jolly men spiritedly following, vocal and active 
and undignified! As Edward ran under the wheels of a 
moving van, narrowly escaping destruction, dodged a taxi, 
and gave a mean cut-ofi to the lady driver of a Ford coupé, 
he felt that this was a gallant world afier all, and that it 
was good to be abroad in it. He paused on the corner of 
52d Street, with a backward look for his playmates; he had 
distanced them by morc than a block. He pretended that 
he had lost interest in the merry game, and dropped the 
Millennium from his mouth to the sidewalk, while he sniffed 
at the carriage of a baby in front cf a pawn-shop. The baby 
laughed and offered him its tecthing-ring, as one good 
fellow invites another to have a drink, and Edward took a 
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friendly chew at the rubber. The baby’s mother, dozing 
in the doorway, waked and warbled shrilly her sense of out- 
rage, and aimed a kick at Edward’s ribs. He easily avoided 
this, and then, as his three jolly playfellows came panting 
up, Edward whisked the Millennium from under the 
clutching digits of Mr. Tweedie’s very hands, and capered 
a block down the street, and pranced on three legs, and 
paused again, and looked back with sidelong mirth, and 
rolled jovially in the dust of the gutter with his feet kicking 
at the heavens, and righted himsclf and was away once 
more. These pauses and prancings and narrow escapes 
were the essence of the sport to Edward. 

Alexander Tweedie was too eldcrly a man to run that fast, 
for any length of time; all the golf in the world will not 
make a sprinter of a man of sixty-two. Physically, he 
couldn’t do what he was doing; it was the idea which led 
him on; he ran with the legs of the mind and the spirit— 
and he was a good deal helped by Scipio, too. Any man not 
entirely defunct was bound to put all the life left in him 
into one forward bound when Scipio lanced him from 
behind. But Alexander Tweedie, always afterward, remem- 
bered that mad scramble down through crowded New York 
as one remembers the phantasmagoria of a dream. For as 
he ran and dodged and leaped and bounded, all his ideas 
ran with him; the grotesque irony of the situation kept pace 
with his burning feet. 

The Millennium—just ahead of him there—the hope of 
the human world—in the mouth of a dog! My God! he 
said to himsclf, as his heart thwacked and fluttered in his 
thorax, is this some bitter jest of deities suddenly turned 
irresponsible?—the goal of all good men’s desire, just ahead 
of me there, slavered in an Airedale’s mouth! And if I can 
catch him (he thought), the hope of the ages is brought to 
its golden accomplishment, and the destiny of the planet 
is enlarged, and the genius of the species 1s liberated, and 

Was that a taxicab that plunged so near it caught his coat 
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and tore it half from his smarting back, or was it a comet 
that went hurtling through space?—was this a street that 
shifted and menaced and pulsed and roared around him, 
or did he race along the Milky Way, whizzing among the 
fragments of exploding stars that singed him with their 
prodigious heat? Did that dog indeed, that perverse demon 
pup, that hound of chaos, gambol ahead of him with a 
Great Cause in his trivial jaws, or was this all a wild night- 
mare? And what were great causcs, and what were trivial 
things? Was there a place in the universe for this monstrous 
levity? Did levity and laughter and cosmic mockery run 
among the stellar interspaces like summer lightning leaping 
from cloud to cloud? A Millennium—and a dog! Did 
planets pivot upon atoms, cobwebs choke burly states to 
death, tumble-bugs kick swollen worlds across the sky?— 
could a blood corpuscle in a despot’s brain swerve from 
its appointed path and bear the gain of centurics voyaging 
with it into oblivion?—could there be some champion ant 
set on to eat down an imperial city?—what things are little 
things? A bunion retarded his speed, and the flea upon his 
back stabbed him forward—and bunion and flea and 
sportive dog: these, these, these—O strange and incalculable 
universe!—these were in the balances along with the Peace 
of Earth, the Hope of Humanity, the Millennium! 

Run, Tweedie, run! he cried to himself, and cried it aloud 
—and sting me, flea! Sting me until I catch that frolic fiend! 
He sprawled among the very legs of a team of truck horses, 
and shouted to himself that he was clambering among the 
rings of Saturn: the great buildings rocked and swayed 
about him and above him, elastic to the rhythms of his 
mind, and he cried out that they were the scarps and battle- 
ments of heaven. A policeman stopped him, as the dog 
turned westward at 14th Street, another one hailed him 
as the chase swung southward again near Tammany Hall 
and on into the tangle where Fourth Avcnue merges with 
Lafayette Street, and to both of them he showed the 
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credentials of a deputy police commissioner—for he was 
one of the score of these always loosed upon long-suffering 
New York—and sped onward. To Tweedie, his brain 
whirling and throbbing with the cosmic connotations of the 
situation, they were cerulcan-coated demiurges appearing 
quite logically in the midst of these great roaring chasms 
slashed through the bectling hills of space. 

Edward, after many playful pauses, paused again at Shin- 
bone Alley—a dark mews that leads westward from Lafayctte 
Street, and looks (and smells) as mediaval as any dank court 
in all the purlieus of London or Paris. A bony cat, marked 
like the Tammany Tiger himself, and with the temper of 
nether hell’s own pepper, has claimed Shinbone Alley as his 
lair for ten years, and he suspects all intruders of designs 
upon the fish-heads which he drags there from the strect 
markets of the lower East Side. Out of the dark he leaped 
snarling upon Edward, and Edward (never a warrior) 
dropped the Millennium and turned tail. 

The Millennium, caught by a sour breath of air, floated 
out to the sidewalk; it was trodden on three times in as 
many seconds; it lingered about the grating of a vent-hole; 
it was kicked to the gutter by a high-heeled flapper; it was 
smeared under the wheels of a truck, and sprayed by the 
gasoline exhaust from a taxi-cab. Twecdic, hopping with 
hope and fear and a new assault from Scipio, half a block 
away, saw the burning cigar-butt of a smoker fall upon it. 
He rushed forward, with a fresh burst of speed, but a motor- 
cycle was ahead of him, and nearly cut short his span of 
mortal life; the Millennium fluttered to the curb again, and 
once more Edward, recovered from his fright of the cat, 
which had not pursued him, snatched it from the clutching 
hands of Philanthropy, and went cavorting southward, 
winged with glee. And in five minutes more they were all 
struggling with the winds that blow forever through the 
bleak courts and arches under the Municipal Building. 
Out of that, insanely cutting through the Manhattan-bound 
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traffic from the Brooklyn Bridge, and to the structure of the 
bridge itsclf, Edward led them with renewed access of 
canine gusto for this glorious game of tag. 

"Twas halfway across the bridge that the irrevocable and 
fatal moment rushed upon them. Edward stopped upon the 
wooden platform (from which this tale first stepped off) 
with the Millennium in his mouth; Tweedie tackled like a 
football player and this time caught the dog in his arms. 
Dog and millionaire rolled together struggling upon the 
boards, and then Edward squirmed free. But in that instant 
of contact Scipio has passed from Tweedie to the dog. 

And Scipio struck—struck his last, his hardest blow on 
earth. Like a dog suddenly dowered with pinions Edward 
soared upward in a great arc. Between his shaggy belly and 
the iron railing, Tweedie, scrambling to his feet again, saw 
a bricf sulhouctte of the Statue of Liberty against the horizon; 
and then the dog went down whirling and twisting to the 
gray watcr below, the flea upon his back and the Millen- 
nium, bitten through in his sudden pain, still hooked among 
his teeth. 

The paper floated to the surface. Upon it was perched 
Scipio the flea, although invisible to those above. A few feet 
the paper voyaged, a yard or two, and then Melinoff, 
pounding up, saw it. He grasped the railing and poiscd 
himself and jumped. 

Tweedie, in a daze, stared at the watcr. Beside him stood 
Doddbridge Jenkinson. They waited for the Russian’s 
reappearance. They waited in vain. He never came up, 
then nor thereafter. After some moments they shifted their 
gaze to the paper. 

For the Millennium still floated. Something told Dodd- 
bridge Jenkinson that Scipio was on that sheet of paper; 
perhaps the uncanny second sight of great affection. 

“My flea!’ he said. ‘“My flea will drown!’ And he dashed 
his wrist across his eyes. 

The Millernium was losing its buoyancy as the water 
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began to make sodden the sized paper. It began slowly to 
sink. Tweedie could still see its outlines a quarter of an inch 
below the surface. 

“The Hope of Humanity, the Millennium is there—sinking, 
sinking, sinking,’? he murmured to Doddbridge Jenkinson. 

“My flea is drowning,” wailed Doddbridge again. 

And just then a handsome, buxom woman rushed up and 
flung her arms about him. 

“Kate!” he said; and then pointing downward to the river 
he added, chokingly: ‘Scipio! Gone! Drowned!” 

Kate Akimbo saw that he was broken, and she acted swiftly 
and conclusively, after the manner of women; she grappled 
him with sympathy. She had wardered from her home in 
gricf, after their lovers’ quarrel; she had been wandering 
through Brooklyn ever sincc, scarcely knowing what she did; 
she had wandered out upon the bridge, and surprisingly 
found him—and that wretched flea gone! She was too wise 
to express her satisfaction over that. Doddbridge was torn 
and dusty, his satin tic was stained and askew, the sweat 
from his exertions had run into his brilliant moustache and 
partially removed the dyc; his patent-lcathcr shoes were 
bursted; but Kate loved him, and she put his head upon 
her shoulder and soothed him. 

“There, Doddy, there, there, there!’ she said. “‘I know 
it’s hard—but [ll try to make up to you for poor, dear 
Scipio’s loss, and everything, Doddy, dear!” 

But in her heart she rejoiced that the last barrier to their 
union had been removed. 

Alexander T'weedic looked at these people in amazement. 
The Millennium was gone—and this man was making love, 
and mourning a flea! (It must be, he realised, the flea that 
had stung him so sorely.) 

Twecdie broke in peremptorily upon the couple, who were 
now seated upon a bench with their arms about each other. 

**I told you,” he said to Doddbridge, “‘that the Millennium 
——” And with a flood of indignant cloquence he made 
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them understand everything, he showed them al] that 
humanity had had within its grasp, and lost again. 

‘I’m sure I’m very sorry, sir,” said Kate Akimbo politely, 
when he had finished. “‘But you don’t want to take on over 
it so hard, mister. Poor Doddy here has lost something, too 
—he’s lost his flea.”’ 

“Kate,” said Doddy, putting the Millennium and Mr. 
Tweedie from his mind (and even Scipio, if it must be said!) 
—“Kate, next Sunday, while we are shooting the chutes 
at Concy Island, I shall propose matrimony to you.” 

“Why wait till then?” asked Kate coyly. 

Mr. Tweedie turned from them. He qucried the flowing 
river with his gaze, and he questioned the broad, inscrutable 
sky—what, what, what could a philanthropist hope to do 
for these people, after all? They had lost the Millennium— 
and they were going to Concy Island next Sunday, and 
then they were going to live happy ever after! Could any- 
thing lift their interest from their merely personal relations 
to the Larger Issues? “‘O ye gods!’ cried Mr. Tweedie, 
shaking his fist at the clouds; and then he turned upon them, 
furiously: 

‘Damn you!” he said. “‘After this, make your own 
Millenniums!”’ 

He was too sore in spirit as he limped tragically away to 
note that, in their groping way, they were trying. 


(TV) 
THE STRONG GRASSES 


SPENCE WILLETT stretched and murmured, and 
gradually awakened. Even before he was well awake he 
felt the pulse of the warm wide golden night; felt it moving 
in his own veins and arteries as well as through the woods 
and fields and mcadows all about him. The great low- 
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hanging moon was too ruddy to be purely golden in colour; 
and Spence fancied that its blood was shining through, 
and that the same blood was in himself as deep as the 
marrowy channels of his bones, and that it flowed through 
the ficlds of growing corn and the hay meadows, and that 
even the horses in the stable near by and the cattle in their 
pens were conscious of it and stirred by its unusual richness 
in the midst of their light animal slumber. He felt life every- 
where, abundant life; most of all in the deep black soil 
itself; tides and currents of life flowing through the earth 
and making the corn and wheat expand and animating the 
strong quict grasses. Some day this grass and corn would 
all be blood coursing through the bodies of beasts and men. 
Blood that would carry the strength of the soil, and the fire 
of wind and sun, and the brooding dreams of strange ripe 
moons such as this one, to the nerves and brains of workcrs 
and thinkers. 

Spence had always loved his farm with a peculiar, mystical 
passion. It had been his father’s and his grandfather’s before 
it was his; and they, like himself, had been students of 
agriculture as well as lovers and workers of the land. Had 
he chosen he might, with his education and his means and 
his native ability, have made a career for himself in some 
large town. But he had stuck to his farm. He had never 
scen it as a thing isolated from the greater world; he had felt 
himself always a partaker in the larger movements of his 
specics. Farms, he believed, when they did their duty, were 
reservoirs where humanity might dip up and drink the 
essential draughts of life. 

He lay on top of a load of hay, which had been pulled up 
beside the big barn when he and his hired man had quit 
work at dusk that evening. Early in the morning they would 
fork the hay into the mow. Above him the window of the 
mow yawned wide and receptive. A shaft of moonlight 
thrust itself obliquely within, transmuting to a radiant 
opulence the hillocks and ridges of the new hay already 
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stored there. He could hear bats fluttering under the rafters 
as if in protest at the unusual brightness that had invaded 
their retreat; the swallows in their mud houses beneath the 
caves and the pigeons on the ridgepole were uneasy; mice 
squcaked now and then and scurried; a foolish rooster waked 
and saluted the moon as if it were the sun. There was life 
all about him; a great full moving tide of life washed over 
the IJinois prairies this July night, and these were its ripples 
he was hearing. The creck fluted and chuckled in the 
distance, and he could imagine the moonlight scattered on 
the moving watcr, and the wary woodchuck that would be 
stealing clumsily down to drink. The hay under him, the 
strong grass cut and cured, was not dead; it was full of sun 
and vigour stored away that would turn to the flesh of 
cattle. And all this life seemed, at this moment, to be the 
gift of the moon; but it was not; it flowed through the moon 
from the vital and beneficent sun. 

Often, on a hot summer night, Spence stole from the house 
and slept out of doors on a pile of hay, and always he felt 
something of this kinship with the breeding magnetism of 
the warm clcctric air and the breathing fruitfulness of the 
liberal earth. But he had never before felt it with such in- 
tensity as to-night; never before thought about it so con- 
sciously nor taken such pains to phrase his notions to him- 
self. It was as if, to-night, for some special reason, obscure 
but impcelling, it had suddenly become necessary for him 
to realise himself; to realise himself consciously in his 
rclationship to his surroundings—as if the pastoral character 
of his existence approached, for once, a dramatic moment, 
and his own land and all the broad lands of his neighbours, 
lying visible or imagined beneath this vibrant moon, wished 
deliberately to brace and armour and inspire him with their 
own strength and reality and essential beauty against some 
unguessed trial and combat in which both they and he 
were to be concerned. Spence felt this, but even had a friend 
been there, he would not have communicated his thought; 
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good farmers do not talk much, nor good builders of any 
sort, nor genuine pioneers; theirs is the infinitely more 
difficult task of creation. 

He sat erect, and the hay rustled under him, and at the 
same instant he was aware of a startled whisper—not the 
stir of an animal nor the murmur of a brecze-touched tree, 
but the faint utterance of a human being, unmistakable, 
although inarticulate. 

He did not move; he sat breathless, with the bright mid- 
night suddenly immobile and hushed about him, and waited, 
listening. For something in that faint whisper had made 
him think that his own wife had spoken ; this is the reward 
of years of intimacy: one knows a husband or a wife by a 
breath or a distant flutter of a scarf when neither voice nor 
form may be clearly heard or secn. He waited minute after 
minute, and presently the night began to breathe again, and 
he was about concluding that he had been mistaken, when 
he heard another whisper: 

“It was nothing, Mary.” 

He recognised this voice plainly enough, too, in spite of 
the whisper. It was Charlie Henshaw who was whispering 
to his wife—young Henshaw, who was helping him on the 
farm thissummer. After another interval of silence he heard 
his wife say: 

““I—I always hear him! I hear him everywhere! We’re— 
we're being so rotten to him, Charlie!” 

She spoke in a low tone, although no longer in a whisper, 
and there was a tremor and the hint of a sob in her voice. 
And he knew how her face must look as she was saying 11; 
he knew the expressions which accompanied all of her 
emotions. 

They must be sitting on the pile of hay that was spilled 
against one of the front wheels of the big wagon. In the 
moonlight. For a moment he felt nothing that he could put 
a definite name upon, but only a sense of retarded blood in 
his breast and brain, and of breath suspended in his lungs; 
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things came to Spence first in nervous and physical reactions, 
and he thought about them consciously afterward. In this 
interval, before thought began, or cmotion declared itself 
definitely as anger or outrage or bewildered gricf, he got, 
neverthcless, the picture that she must make—Mary, with 
the rich gold of the moonlight in the golden richness of her 
hair, and her lips parted, and one hand pressed to her breast, 
and a doubt flickering in her wide eyes. It was so she had 
looked ten years ago when he had first made love to her— 
and Spence’s mental vision flew back to Mary as she had 
faced him in that hour before it enlarged itself to take in 
Charlic Henshaw. And then, oddly, still without rage 
against them, he said to himself that they must be a little 
crazy; that was it, they were mad; they were mad with this 
moonlight, and the odours that drenched the air, and the 
throbbing vitality of the world. Next, his neart began to 
race, and the withheld pang lanced through him, and he 
muttered: “Mary! Young Henshaw! By God, how long has this 
been going on?” 

Spence quivered now, with the beginnings of a gathering 
anger; but he schooled himself to be quiet and to listen— 
until he found out everything—and then... 

“Quit thinking of him all the time,” said Charlie Henshaw 
lightly. ‘“He doesn’t count any more!”’ 

“Oh, doesn’t he?” said Spence Willett to himself, with a 
quick contraction of anger. “We'll see!” 

“Yes, he does count,’ said Mary slowly; and again Spence 
could imagine her face as it always was when she was think- 
ing: the puckered brows, the movement of her hands to- 
ward her huir. “I loved him once. He loved me; maybe he 
thinks he loves me still.” 

“Thinks? Until a moment ago,” thought the husband, 
listening, “I loved you, and would have fought the world 
for you!” And then he writhed in agony as the terrible 
reflection came to him: “Oh, Christ, maybe I love her yet, in 
spite of this!” 
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“Where it’s rotten,” went on his wife’s slow, considering 
voice, “is in this way, Charlie—not felling him, Not being 
honest; he’s honest with me.”’ 

“Forget him to-night,” said Charlie Henshaw, ‘‘and kiss 
me. Look at that moon! Kiss me!”’ 

There was a silence which Spence’s imagination might fill 
in as it liked—and what it liked was nothing comforting 
to him. 

““This,’’ said his wife’s voice presently, “isn’t right, Charlie 

.. it isn’t right.” 

And her speech was drugged with passion. None knew so 
well as Spence himself that catch and quaver in her speech, 
and the quick lift and subsidence of the bosom that accom- 
panicd it—her bosom that he had thought (but never said) 
ten years ago was like a hill rich with wheat, and warm with 
the promise of maternity. ““This isn’t right, Charlie,”’ she 
was saying. 

“Well, then,”’ said young Henshaw, “‘we’ll tell him—and 
I'll take you! We'll go away. You belong to me.” But to 
Spence Willett’s alert ear young Henshaw’s voice did not 
carry conviction. 

““Go away!’ There was a ripple of the deep contralto 
laughter that her husband knew so well. “Go away with 
you, Charle? I’m thirty. and you’re only twenty-two, and 
not through college yet!” 

Even before Charlie answered Spence found himself, 
strangely enough, considering Charlie Henshaw’s problem, 
if she should go away with him. Henshaw was working his 
way through college; Spence had known the boy since 
Charlie’s childhood; this vacation he had chosen to work 
out of doors, for the sake of his health. He was going to be 
a journalist—already he had had a few things published. 
Spence had liked him and belicved in him and admired 
him. And now But Spence’s brain was beginning to 
whirl; he must control himself, and listen, and think, and, 
presently, act... 
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*“T can get a newspaper job now,”’ said Charlie. ‘““We’ll go 
to Chicago—we’ll go at once. [ll quit college.” 

“No,” said Mary, “‘you’d hate me in a few years—I’m eight 
years older! I'd hold you back . . . you’re going to... 
to know people . . . people out beyond . . . in the big 
cities . . . people who do the things that I... . that I 
read about . . . and I’d hold you back . . . I’d spoil your 
chances . . . and you’d hate me after a while, Charlie. 
You’d hate me, because I had gone with you!” 

‘You don’t love me,’’ complained Charlie Henshaw, with 
the facile touch of the young man born to play upon the 
taut moods of emotional women, the sure instinct of the 
easy lover. 

‘Oh, God, how I wish I didn’t!’ cried Spence’s wife, with 
an intensity that carricd conviction both to the listening 
husband and the waiting Jover—waiting there in the warm 
pagan night for the woman’s blood to swecp her into his 
arms in spite of what her brain might council her. 

Mary Willett began to sob and to reproach herself, 
brokenly, and incoherently. “It’s been my fault,” she said, 
“more my fault than yours . . .”’ How he knew it he could 
not tell, but Spence knew then that Henshaw had taken her 
into his arms. “But I didn’t want to love you . . . I didn’t 

. it came upon me... if Spence knows it will kill 
him ... he believes in me . . . but he doesn’t know it’s 
death to me out here . . . death, death, death . . . cattle 
and corn . . . and no one to talk to . . . and he worships, 
he worships this farm . . . and I’m starved. . . . Oh, he’s 
been good to me... always good to me... but this 
land, this terrible land .. . it’s pulling me down and 
putting me into the furrows . . . it’s taking my life... 
I’m young yet... and it’s killing me and using me for 
fertiliser . . . my life is going into it all . . .” 

And she burst into a passion of weeping. And now he 
knew that as she wept her arms were about young Charlie 
Henshaw as well as his about her. 
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Dimly, Spence began to perccive how he had lost her. 
He had expected of her his own mystical passion for the soil 
—but he had never explained it to her; he had never been 
explicit. He could not talk well, like young Charlic Hen- 
shaw down there. He had assumed, at first, that she had 
understood him. Now he began to realise that she had 
becn only another young girl in love; shc had mcrely seemed 
to understand because she loved. And why had she ceased 
to love? Spence lay and thought of their ten years together. 
It was after the child had died, five years before, that she 
had begun to turn away from him somewhat. She had not 
wanted another baby; and she had cried out to him passion- 
ately one day: “Another child, for you to bring up as the 
slave of this dirt and these animals. . . . No!’ Spence had, 
as she had been telling young Henshaw, tried to be good 
to her. She had been brought up inthe neighbouring county 
seat, and had lived in town until he had married her. He 
had never asked her to be a drudge, as some farmers ex- 
pected of their wives. She had her piano and her books and 
her radio; she had her own car; two or three times a year 
they went to the city together and saw good plays and 
listened to good music. He could afford these things; 
Spence’s was one of the farms that paid. He understood the 
soil, and crop rotation; he took care of his horses and his 
tractors and his machinery; agriculture was an art and a 
science and a business to Spence, as well as a passion. 

He had bored her, no doubt, with his enthusiasms. He 
began to remember little instances—when he had talked 
to her of new silos, and the latest received theories about 
fattening hogs, and the cross-breeding of cattle, and improv- 
ing the poultry stock. He had bored her for years; and 
finally her boredom had turned to hatred. Why hadn’t she 
said so? Why hadn’t she been frank with him? Why had 
she not had it out with him, face to face? This lover of hers 
was not mercly a betrayal of himself, her husband, but 
deeply and essentially a betrayal of the significant things of 
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human society, as Spence saw them. Just what was it that 
she had wanted? 

Then he listened to the lovers once more, and he began 
to understand just what it was that she had wanted. Her 
fit of weeping had passed over, and Charlie Henshaw was 
talking to her. 

‘““You’re like the moon up there, Mary,” he was saying. 
“The moon’s your sister! Everything you touch turns to 
gold... .” 

Romance; romance that warmed into passion; the images 
of it, the phrases; tribute and personal compliment. That 
was what she had wanted; that was what she was getting: 
images, phrases, pretty speeches about her hair, her eyes, 
her red lips. Spence had never quite known how to say 
such things to her; he would have felt awkward and em- 
barrassed, even if he could have found the words. He had 
assumed that she had no interest in this sort of thing. But 
this facile, banjo-strumming boy knew better than he 
did, it seemed! He was playing Romeo, and she was 
loving it. 

““You’re a nightingale,’’ she mocked him. There was sud- 
denly a note of light happiness in her voice, a shimmer of 
levity across the surface of their desire. “You’re moon- 
struck, and you think it’s I you love!” 

“Your nightingale, and your lunatic,” said young Hen- 
shaw, “a lunatic nightingale!”? And began to embroider the 
theme. And his speech danced with rainbow nonsense and 
the swift cadences of song. 

That was what she had wanted; that was what she was 
getting now. Romance! Spence tried to fecl a contempt 
for what he heard. These were trivial people, he told him- 
self. Good God! their romance! Couldn’t they see where 
the real romance of human existence lay? Couldn’t they 
feel the broad passion of these fecund acres open to the 
wooing of the strong seasons? His talk! Her answers! The 
moon... the moon... their pretty words about the 
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moon! What did they know about it? This moon was not 
merely a pretty thing for lovers and poets, for amorous 
women and clever boys, to dream about and babble of. It 
swayed the great tides of the unfathomable oceans, it ruled 
the seasons, planting time and growing time, it sent its 
mysterious rhythms pulsing through the dormant seeds and 
wakened them; the light which it caught from the sun it 
rciayed to the harvest fields with something added of its 
own. It was no cold, dead thing, no merely pretty thing in 
a pretty sky; its beauty was a living beauty intimately con- 
nected with humanity; the stars and plancts were alive, and 
the fields about him here. Alive, and making food and food 
is blood, the life of man. And man? Is not man the only 
creature whom God has ever taken into His confidence, 
even a littlke way? Romancc? What did they know of 
romance, his wife and the Henshaw boy? Here was the 
romance of the world! But they were cut off from it; Mary 
had wanted to be cut off from it. 

And in the next moments his contempt and anger mounted 
to a blind and murderous rage. For there came to his ears 
the murmur of speeches broken with passion, sighs, and 
hushed babblings, the intimation of clinging kisses, cloquent 
incoherencies . . . the two voices merged into one, words 
that mingled and mated with each other and said nothing 
and told everything, a duet that was all trembling music 
and no idea . . . unfinished sentences: “‘Swectheart .. . 
your eyes . . . let me kiss your eyes again . . .”’ 

Thrust into the hay near Spence, where he had left it at 
twilight when he quit work, was a pitchfork .. . 

“If I were dead”—it was Henshaw’s voice alone, at this 
moment—"and you came by the place where I was buried, 
I would know it . . . I would feel it . . .” 

As if without his own volition Spence’s right hand reached 
out and grasped the ashen shaft of the pitchfork. “Jf you 
were dead, young Henshaw!” 

Spence’s eyes glazed in his head; his heart swelled and 
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thundered in his heaving thorax. If they were dead .. . 
they would still love and waken to one another’s presence, 
if they were dead, would they? The mingled voices pro- 
longed the theme. Spence saw himself sliding down the 
side of the load of hay with the pitchfork in his hand, he 
saw himself thrusting and jabbing in the moonlight... 
jabbing and thrusting . .. with a maniac voluption of 
hatred . . . until a darker fluid than the moon’s red blood 
was spilled upon the odorous hay. 

But even as this frenzy seized him he fought against it. 
“Oh, God,” panted Spence, ‘don’t . . . don’t . . . don’t. 

... Don't let me, was what he meant, but he did not 
finish the sentence, even in his mind. “Don't . . . don’t 
. domt .. .” he breathed, striving to banish from his 
filmed cyes the picture of himself wielding the pitchfork. 

With his left hand he grasped the locked fingers of his right, 
and quite as if those fingers belonged to someone else he 
wrenched and forced them from the handle. He sank back 
upon the hay and writhed, and wrestled with the murderous 
temptation; he sweated and shook; he prayed; wave after 
wave of fury passed over him; his hands beside him clutched 
at and twisted themselves full of the cut grass; he prayed in 
a dry whisper: “Don’t ...dont...dont....” It 
was all the prayer he could phrase. Still there came up to 
him the murmur of those impassioned voices; the sky above 
him seemed to whirl, and the load of hay on which he was 
lying seemed to go round and round and he grew dizzy; 
then there was a moment’s blackness, which had bright 
fiery spots in it; the swift whirlpool of contending cmotions 
sucked him. down into a brief unconsciousness. 

Then he was awake again, and the sky had stceadicd itself, 
and his agony was on him; but it was a colder agony now. 
No longer in a hot instinctive fury did he lust to kill them; 
he began to consider it with a deadly coldness. As he had 
tried to pray it away from himself, now he tried to reason 
it away fron. himself. 
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“It wouldn’t change anything,” he said to himself, “‘it 
wouldn’t change what has happened.” 

And then he heard Mary saying to young Henshaw: “Yes, 
I belong to you . . . I belong to you. . .” 

This colder agony of Spence’s was no Iess bitter because 
of being cold. And as he lay and struggled with it he was 
the witness of a strange phenomenon—the witness of it, or 
the participant in it. For suddenly a tremor, a quiver, an 
impulsion, seemed for an instant to shake the visible and 
apparent world. Whether, indeed, this quick, searching 
pulsation really came from the earth and heavens and ran 
through him; or whether it originated within himself, and 
merely seemed, in his emotional state, to include the world 
without, he did not ask himself. But the effect of it upon 
Spence was that the fields with which he was always in such 
intimate communication had strangely seized upon him 
in a way more real than ever before, and made him more 
truly a part of themselves—and that with this pounce and 
seizure there came to him an immediate power to bring a 
new evaluation to bear upon all the facts of life, including 
this new terrible fact of this present terrible hour. Spence 
felt, even before he began to think clearly, that when clarity 
of thought came to him again he would think as the fields 
think, as the woods and meadows think. 

“They aren’t big enough to kill,” he said. “It wouldn’t 
mean anything .. .” 

He knew that the golden midnight which was grasping 
him and drawing him closer to itself was trying to forbid 
him to spill their blood upon the ground. But they, were 
not they killing him? He had loved his wife. He heard her 
voice again. 

“Tl go with you,” she was saying now. “‘T’ll go with you. 
But you’ll hate me for it some day! I'll go with you, because 
I can’t stay here, now!” 

And Charlie Henshaw was swearing that he would love 
her while life lasted . . . and beyond life . . . “out into 
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the dream beyond.” Spence recognised the easy quotation: 
he had never been able to say such things; maybe he could 
come nearer living them than some persons who could talk 
them more glibly. 

And that was a part of the hell of it; Spence knew that there 
was a steadfastness within him that might be stronger than 
his own volition. He might keep on loving Mary, and at 
the same time begin to hate her, too. That thing was pos- 
sible to men like himself, too terribly possible—to love a 
woman and to hate her, too. Would it not be better to love 
her and to kill her than to live with her and to grow to hate 
her? And still not be able to free himself from the love that 
was the parent of the hate? What kind of life was this that 
would now close in upon him, if he let them live and go 
away together? Would he always be seeking her out, or 
wanting to seck her out and have her back again? He shud- 
dered as he lay upon the high mound of hay, and pressed 
his hands over his eyes as if to shut out the sight of the future 
years. With a quickened pre-vision he seemed to see an 
interminable serics of wakeful midnights ravaged with such 
considcrations as thesc. The midnights, and the midnight 
thoughts, he told himself, that break the hearts of men. 
For there are thoughts that may break a man’s heart even 
though the strong carth be thinking with him; even though 
the broad wisdom of the patient planet may check the 
immediate savage lust for murder. Perhaps it is the violent 
clutch and impact of this wisdom itself which shatters the 
individual heart and makes it ready to be ploughed under 
for the mysterious cnrichment of the race. He would have 
to conquer his instinct for steadfastness in love; he would 
not live with her any more; he would have to conquer both 
love and hatred, fight them down. And now he began to 
see why it would not be right to kill her; if he killed her he 
would go on loving her forever, and that was what the 
night had warned him against. She must be as nothing to 
him. He heard their voices again. 
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“But it is the right thing, I tell you,’ Henshaw was saying. 
“The wrong thing, the hideous thing, 1s for you to waste 
your life here, your youth, your beauty—never to live at all! 
Never to know the joy of life! Why, you were made for i1t— 
the joy of life, the romance of it!” 

And again it sounded to Spence less like something that 
came from Henshaw’s deep conviction than like a speech 
made out of things the boy had read. And with a renewed 
impatience for their babblings about romance there came 
to Spence a fuller sense of his own strength. They should not 
break his heart, his wife and this boy! He was strong, and 
he would not let his heart be broken! 

He was strong, as strong as . . . He groped, mentally, 
for an image; and, physically, his hands filled themselves 
with the new hay. That was it—he was as strong as the 
strong grasses! And Spence suddenly began to sec himself, 
and the millions of men in the world like himself, the per- 
sistent, inchoate, dedicated, obscure men whom no one 
ever thinks about or sings about, as the grasses, the strong 
grasses that clothe and revive and makc habitable the earth. 
The strong grasses! They are small, but they are mighty; 
they move heavy stones, bursting their way upward, through 
the soil, and feed from thcir slow crosion as they move them; 
yes, their roots break up the very rocks, little by little, and 
eat them. Cut them down, and they come again. Always 
they come again, after fire and frost and war and waste. 
They come again to conquer, with an infinite multiplication 
of tiny blows, for they are the conquerors of conqucrors, the 
last banners waving over the hosts of the Casars and 
Tamerlanes. From graves and dead walls and the desolation 
of ruined citics and the silence of rotting bones they draw 
the elements of life and pass them on; all flesh is grass, but 
grass 1s flesh again. They perish, but they persist; they die, 
but they endure. And he and his kind were as the strong 
grasses. With the thought an even closer intimacy with the 
vibrant soil established itself; and he saw more clearly that 
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since the skies and fields were on his side he must not shed 
in haste any blood they had made with such slow trouble 
and infinite paticnce. 

Spence’s wife was speaking again; speaking of Spence . . . 
slowly, trying to understand somcthing that puzzled her. 
“I don’t sce what it is that he gets out of it . . . this land,” 
she said. “It’s like . . . well, like a religion to him. He 
doesn’t talk about it; but if I say I don’t like farm life, he’s 
angry ... as if I’d struck something he worships. But why 
does he worship it, what is there about it that holds and 
fascinates him? He’s never told me, never tried to tell me, 
what it is. He’s loved it more than he’s loved me!” 

Spence sat upright again. This was the truth which she 
was speaking: he never had tried to tell her! He had ex- 
pected her to comprehend and share his own essential unity 
with the soil, without a word of explanation. Here had becn 
his great mistake! Here was something that his perception 
had always owed to her blindness, and never paid; here was 
something that his strength and patience still owed to her 
weakness, and must still pay. 

‘‘There’s no use to speculate about it too seriously,” said 
the Henshaw boy lightly. “‘Spence loves his farm because 
he’s just a damned bull, and very little else. When you go 
he’ll snort and bellow a few times, and then he'll settle 
down and eat grass and forget you.” 

Yes, but, by God! she shouldn’t go! He owed it to her to 
keep her, and lesson her, and tell her and show her whence 
came the deep satisfying draughts of existence, and he would 
give her that chance. 

He slid down the hay to the ground. They had arisen, 
and were inoving ofl, their arms about each other. They 
stopped and turned at the noise he made, and faced him 
in the moonlight. 

There was a long moment before anybody spoke—a 
moment that still had its potentialities of deadly dangcr, 
for Spence still quivered with the aftermath of his murderous 
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emotion, even though he had consciously fought the impulse 
from him with his reason. And the sight of them with their 
arms about each other excited him again and taxed his con- 
trol. They felt him, and moved apart a step or two. 

It was Mary who spoke first. 

“Well,” said she, “now you know!” She faced him with 
courage; there was angcr in her voice. ““You’ve heen spying 
on us!” 

“Not spying,” began Spence, “‘I 

‘Not spying?” It was young Henshaw who interrupted 
with a hoot of derision. He seemed to feel the necessity of 
asscrting himself before the woman whose love he had won. 

Spence was annoyed, rather than enraged, at the inter- 
ruption—annoycd, because young Henshaw didn’t matter. 
He was an accident; he might have been any other good- 
looking youth. This thing was between Spence and _ his 
wife. 

““Go away,” said Spence to young Henshaw, “‘go away, I 
want 7 

““Go away! Again Henshaw interrupted him. And then, 
quite without premeditation, Spence stepped nearer to him 
and struck him, struck him to get him out of the way, so 
that he might go on to his important business, his talk with 
his wife; struck him as he might wrestle with a stone in the 
path of his plough. The blow caught young Henshaw on 
the mouth, and he reeled; then he steadied himself, and 
attempted to fight back. And how many times Spence 
struck him again he did not know; for presently young 
Henshaw collapsed, his head striking the pole of the hay 
wagon as he fell. A kind of nervous peace, a psychic satis- 
faction, descended upon Spence with the explosion of phy- 
sical force. 

“I want to talk to my wife,” he said, still addressing young 
Henshaw, “‘and you’re in the way.” 

But in an instant his wife was kneeling above Henshaw, 
sobbing. 
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“Mary,” said Spence, and touched her on the shoulder. 

‘Beat me! Beat me, too! Knock me down! Trample upon 
mc!”’ she cried. 

“No,” said Spence, struggling for words, “that isn’t what 
I mean. What I mean is . . .” 

And he tried to tell her. ““’m going to teach you... 


about the land . . . about the . . . about the way things 
grow . .. and everything.” He began to pour out to her, 
stammeringly, brokenly, all that he felt, all that he had 
ever felt. “It isn’t fair not to tell you . . . not to make you 
see... all of it. . . what this carth is . . . the moon 
... the grasses . . . my fault... I haven’t made you 
understand . . . Pll take you back . . . you'll be my wife 
... 1 Jove you... Vil teach you... Pil make you 
understand .. .”’ His heart was big with his love for her 


as he spoxe, with the sense of his own strength, with belief 
in their future unity; but he could only stammer. “‘T’Il tell 
it all to you, Mary . . . Pll teach you . . . about growing 
things . . . VJl take you back . . .” 

“Take me back!’ She rose and confronted him. Her 
bosom heaved, and he had never loved her so much, never 
desired her so, never admired her beauty so greatly, as at 
that instant. *“Take me back! You/ I shall go in the morn- 
ing. I hate you! I hate you!” 

And she bent again over young Henshaw, and took his 
head upon her bosom, and kissed his bloodied face. 

Spence turned and leaned against the laden wagon, to 
shut out the sight, and buricd his face in the hay, and his 
outstretched arms filled themselves with it—as if asking the 
strong gra‘ses to give him all their strength, and make him 
still more deeply one with them and all they came from, for 
he would need hereafter what strength he could get. 
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T HE swinging doors of the Hen-Scratch saloon fell apart 
and Conko Mukes walked in. 

He was a large man and, to Jook at, very impressive. 

The negroes in Tickfall had never seen clothes like his, so 
large in stripe and so variegated in color. On cither lapel 
of his coat was a large, brassy emblem of some secret 
lodge. 

On the middle finger of each hand was a rolled-gold 
band ring nearly an inch wide. Across the vast expanse of 
his sky-muckle-dun-colored waistcoat was a gangrened near- 
gold watch-chain like the cable chain of a Mississippi River 
steamboat, and a charm suspended from it was constructed 
of the talons of an eagle. 

His ponderous feet shook the floor as he walked across the 
saloon and seated himself at a table. Removing his stove- 
pipe hat, he placed that upon one chair, kicked another 
chair from under the table on which to deposit his fect, and 
leaned back in a third chair, with his gorilla-like arms resting 
comfortably across the back of a fourth. The barroom 
appeared to be empty. 

‘““Hey, dar! Come here—eve’ybody!”’ he bellowed. 

Skecter Butts peeped at Conko Mukes around the corner 
of the bar behind which he was sitting. 

The black face which he beheld advertised unmistakably 
what Conko Mukes was. It was the mug of a typical prize- 
fighter. 
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The face was clean-shaven, accentuating a Jaw, heavy, 
brutal, aggressive. His head was also shaven, and every 
bump on his villainous cranium stood forth like a promon- 
tory on a levcl plain. His eyes were heavy-lidded, lazy, 
sleepy-looking, like the eyes of a lion. 

The nose had been broken and was crooked; his thick lips 
had been battered in many fights until they were shapeless, 
and the mouth was simply an ugly gash across his face. 
And to complcte the adornment, one ear was “tin” and the 
other was cauliflower, both permanently disfigured and 
disfiguring. 

Conko Mukes moved in his chair as if burdened by the 
heavy weight of his muscles, and his heavy-lidded eyes 
glowcd ycllow in the dim light of the saloon as he glared 
around him. Again his voice boomed: 

‘Hey! Am eve’ybody done hauled off an’ diced? Come out 
here, Skeeter Butts—whut’s hidin’ you?” 

“I guess dis is my move-up,’” Skecter remarked as he 
pocketed a handful of silver which he had been counting 
behind the bar and came to the table. 

Conko watched the diminutive darky until he stopped by 
his table. Then the lazy, lion-lke eyes glowed with a yellow 
fire, and with a slapping motion of his monstrous hand he 
exclaimed: 

‘Shoo, fly, don’t bocdder me!” 

Skeeter Butts cackled like a nervous hen, fluttered well out 
of reach of that hand, and snickered: 

‘““Lawd, Conko, you sho’ is one powerful funny man! Dat 
gits you a free-fer-nothin’ drink. You is better’n a show- 
actor.” 

“You done kotch de lizard by de tail, son—kotch him de 
fust time,’’ Conko informed him in deep, rumbling bellow. 
“Tis a holy show!” 

‘“How is you feelin’ to-day, Conko?”’ Skeeter asked as he 
set the drink before him. 

“TI feels like I is sorry I was borned to dic!’ Conko 
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answered, swallowing the raw whisky with one gulp and 
with a dry eye. “‘How is de bettin’ gittin’ on?” 

“De niggers takes up eve’y bet, Conko,” Skeeter replied. 
‘You sec, dis here Hitch Diamond—nobody ain’t never 
knocked him out yit!” 

‘He ain’t never fit nobody yit,’’ Conko remarked easily. 
‘‘Befo’ dis day is over Pll make him wish he’d been borned 
a little nigger gal!” 

“I hopes so,” Skeeter said with a nervous flutter in his 
tone. ‘I done bet de limit. Ef it ain’t a win wid you, I’s 
gwinc hab de misforchine to lose fawty dollars.” 

With a pompous air Conko Mukcs thrust his hand into 
his pocket and brought out a large roll of bills which had 
been carefully wrapped around a fat corn-cob. He tossed 
it across the table. 

“Dar am fifteen dollars whut you kin bet fer me, Skecter. 
Dat many moncy says to you dat I’s gwinc make Hitch 
Diamond dig a hole in de groun’ to git away from de 
Georgia Cyclome.” 

“Hitch specify dat he gwine rul) his gloves wid hoodoo- 
juice,” Skeeter said as he fumbled with the corn-cob. 
‘“Aiuv’t you got no stunts like dat to pull on?” 

Conko Mukes opened his eyes with a sudden and tre- 
mendous interest. He sat for a moment in decp thought. 
Then he answered in a regretful tone: 

“Naw, suh, I ain’t never studied "bout dat befo.’ I don’t 
depen’ on no hoodoo-juice. I depen’s on elbow-grease! 
I fights straight, and hits hard, an’ knocks ’°em out on de 
level.” 

“Yes, suh, clbow-grease is powerful good,” Skeeter said 
uneasily; “‘but I figgers dat us oughter hab all de he’p we kin 
git! Of co’se, I don’t b’lieve in no hoodoo myse’f, but——”’ 

“Us don’t need no hoodoo,” Conko interrupted. ‘‘Let 
Hitch Diamond git it. He needs it. He don’t know it yit, 
but he needs a dorctor, a preacher, a undertaker, an’ a nice, 
deep grave in de cem’tery!”’ 
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“T wouldn’t be so powerful shore *bout dat, Conko,”’ 
Skeeter suggested. “You ain’t never seed dat Hitch 
Diamond pufform.” 

*“Whut sort lookin’ coon is he?’ CGonko asked. 

‘“‘He’s mo’ tall dan you, wider dan you, heavier dan you 
is. He’s got arms long enough to hug a elerphunt aroun’ 
de stomick.”’ 

“Pll break dem long arms in fo’ pieces an’ wrop ’em 
aroun’ Hitch’s neck like a mournin’ rag,’ Conko declared. 

“Hitch kin put his hands on yo’ head an’ mash yo’ face 
plum’ down in yo’ stomick—jes’ like you wus a mud- 
turkle!”’ Skeeter said. 

‘““He won’t git no chance to mash,” Conko assured him. 
“Tl make him think he’s got bofe hands tied behime him 
an’ bofe behime foots kotch in a bear-trap.” 

“Hitch won't take but two licks at you,” Skeeter continued. 
“One’ll be a up-cut whut’ll punch you in de air like a 
balloom; den he'll take a side-swipe at you when you is 
comin’ down, an’ phish!—you’ll be over on de yuther side 
of Jordan!” 

““Huh!’ Conko grunted. “Whut you reckin PIl be doin’ 
to him when I’s comin’ down?” 

‘De las’ time Hitch had a prize-fight,”’ Skeeter remarked, 
as he tried to roll a cigarette with fingers which trembled 
and spilled all the tobacco, “‘he specify dat he didn’t need 
but one glove, an’ he made ’em tie it on his elbow. He 
fiddled aroun’ an’ dodged dat big stiff till de nigger got 
in reach of dat elbow; den Hitch gib him a little jab 
in his soul-complexion, an’ dat nigger went to heaven fer 
a week!” 

“Huh! Conko grunted. “Hitch’ll need gloves on his 
elbows to-day, too. But he’ll want ’em to keep him from 
hurtin’ his crazy-bones when I knocks him down.” 

“Hitch Diamond challenged Jack Johnsing,” Skeeter 
declared. ‘‘An’ you know whut dat nigger champeen of de 
worl’ went an’ done? He got on a big ferry-boat an’ went 
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to Framce an’ specify dat he wustn’t never comin’ back to 
dis country no mo’!” 

“Yack Johnsing got skeared too soon,’ Conko replied 
easily. “I always said he had a yeller streak.” 

“T sced Hitch fight a bear once,” Skeeter informed him. 
‘He kotch dat bear by de tail, an’ dat bear gib one loud 
squall an’ drug Hitch plum’ to Arkansas befo’ Hitch could 
let loose his hand-holt!”’ 

“Huh,” Conko grunted, undismayed. “I ain’t got no 
tail.” 

Skeeter stopped. His thought could go no higher. His 
imagination could reach no further. 

Conko lighted a big cigar and puffed smoke like a steam- 
engine. He laid two monstrous hands, palm upward, upon 
the table between them and remarked: 

*Dese here hands needs exoncise, Skeeter. Hitch Diamond 
is shore gwine make a good punchin’ bag.” 

“I hopes you gits yo’ punch in fust,”” Skecter sighed, wish- 
ing that he had not bet so heavily. . 
‘‘Whut’s de matter wid you?”? Conko Mukes bawled. “‘Is 

you gittin’ cold foots?” 

“Naw. Nothin’ like dat,” Skeeter hastened to assure him, 
a 9 Bf rad 

** "Tain’t no need to git anxious,’ Conko declared as he 
rose to go. ““You go out an’ bet my money, an’ remember 
dat de Georgia Cyclome is a real twister.”’ 

“Hitch is a stem-winder, too,’ Skeeter declared. 

As Conko Mukes tramped out of the saloon, Skeeter Butts 
wiped the clammy sweat from his face and sighed. 

‘““My Lawd!” he moaned. “I tricd to skeer dat nigger up 
so he’d be keerful, but Conko don’t take no skeer. Least- 
wise, he don’t talk dat way. I got de hunch dat he ain’t 
nothin’ but beef an’ wind an’ a loud noise. I bet I’s gwine 
lose eve’y bet whut I done bet. Dat’s de bes’ bet I could 
bet!” 

‘Huh!’ Conko Mukes meditated as he walkea slowly 
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toward that portion of Tickfall inhabited by the whites. 
“Dat Skeeter Butts specify dat Hitch Diamond is some 
fightin’ coon. I wish I hadn’t bet dem fifteen dollars; | 
cain’t affode to lose *°em. I needs he’p. Wonder whar I 
could git some of dat hoodoo-juice?” 

Professor Dodo Zodono, medium, magician, hypnotist, 
stood on a box in front of the Tickfall drug-store, adjusted 
the joints of his flute, and placed it to his lips. The sweet, 
piercing notes quickly drew a crowd around him. 

The professor was tall and thin, with long black hair, big 
black eyes, a long mustache, and long, snaky fingers. His 
black clothes appeared to hang upon his emaciated form 
like drapcries, a circumstance which helped him greatly in 
his sleight-of-hand tricks. 

Two assistants stood on the ground beside the box. Both 
were tall and very thin, with lank, damp hair and listless, 
humid eyes, and tallow-colored skin always moist with 
nervous sweat—you have seen many like them lying in 
hypnotic sleep in some show window, or have peered down 
a wooden chute to see them slumbering in a coffin six feet 
under the ground. 

When the music ended Professor Zodono handed his flute 
to once of his assistants and began his spiel: 

‘Fellow citizens, I have called you together to give you a 
little demonstration of my powers. 

“We are surrounded by mystery. Therc is a vast realm of 
the unknown which science has not explored. I shall demon- 
stratc to you to-night that we have not yet even reached the 
cdge of the great ocean of discovery—price of admission, 
fifteen and twenty-five cents! 

‘I shall show you wonders which cannot be accounted for. 
You will hear sounds which defy the laws of acoustics. You 
will behold appearances which fly in the face of investiga- 
tion, and effects which do not appcar to have a sufficient 
causc—all for the insignificant price of fifteen and twenty- 
five cents! 
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“T shall now give you a free demonstration of hypnotism. 
This is no new thing, and I do not charge you a cent to sce 
an old and familiar stunt. It is nothing but a nervous sleep 
induced by the active mind of the operator upon the sub- 
jective consciousness of the hypnotic. This power has been 
known to the world for eighteen hundred years. Under this 
influence, the operator can make his subject dance, sing, 
speak, or perform any stunt he pleases. In New York, Dr. 
Meseran hypnotized Sandow, the modern Samson, and that 
giant who could lift three hundred pounds above his head 
with one hand could not even lift his hand to his head to 
scratch his ear i 

At this point there was a slight commotion in the closely 
packed crowd in front of Zodono. A giant darky gorgeously 
dressed was pressing himself to the front. It was Conko 
Mukes. 

His manncr and speech, as he pushed aside both whites 
and blacks, were the very apotheosis of deference and 
courtesy: 

** ’Scuse me, boss! Beg parding, kunnel! Fer Gawd’s sake, 
don’t lemme disturb you-alls! Gotter git to de drug-sto’ 
prompt, cap’n. Please, suh, let a po’ mis’ble nigger git by 
fer de white folks’ m’d’cine. Thank ’c, suh, de Lawd is shore 
gwine bless you fer dis nigger’s sake.” 

By the timc Conko Mukes was within four feet of the box 
on which Zodono stood, the professor had resumed his 
speech and the crowd had forgotten the interruption. 
Mukes stopped where he was and listened. 

**Every positive character in the world has this power of 
hypnotism over every negative character,” the professor 
proclaimed. “It is the simple power of mind over mind by 
suggestion—all of which I shall prove to you to-night at the 
opera-house for a few nickels admission—price, fifteen and 
twenty-five cents!” 

At this point one of the professor’s assistants walked toward 
the box, his feet dragging and moving as if someone had 
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him by the shoulders, leading him forward. His thin arms 
dangled at his sides, and his bony fingers twitched and 
writhed like the tail of a snake. 

He climbed upon the box with awkward movements as if 
the joints of his shoulders and hips were stiff and the hinges 
rusty, and they hurt him. 

He walked slowly, reluctantly toward Zodono, and the 
professor threw up his hand, snapped his fingers, and cried 
“Stop!” 

The assistant flinched, dodged like a dog, and the crowd 
snickered. 

“My Gawd!’ Conko Mukes mumbled 1n a low tone. “Look 
at dat!” 

For a moment the professor glared in the eyes of his assist- 
ant; then his hands began making slow, stroking motions 
downward before the subject’s face. Red spots came and 
went in the bleached cheeks of the hypnotic; his breath was 
short and quick; his nostrils and lips were pinched. 

The crowd looked on breathlessly as the hand of the pro- 
fessor, fingers outstretched, clawed the air before that weak, 
chalky face, with its twitching lips and feeble, trembling chin. 

“Ah!” the professor exclaimed theatrically, grinning his 
triumph in the face of the crowd. 

‘Ah!’ the crowd echoed with an expulsive sound of breath 
released after a moment of breathless attention. 

The man stood before them, asleep on his feet, his body 
waving slowly like a feather suspended from a thread and 
gently wafted by a slight breeze. 

The druggist and his two clerks came out, picked up the 
hypnotic, who was as stiff as a board; carried him into the 
drug-store, and laid him flat on his back in the show 
window. 

Then the druggist unfolded a sheet, covered the body, 
tucked the covering close around the sleeper’s chalky face, 
and stepped across the store to the soda-fountain with an 
eye alert and a hand ready for trade. 
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“Remember, gents!’’ Professor Zodono exclaimed. “‘An 
educational and instructive show for men, women, and 
children—opera-house to-night at cight o’clock sharp— 
ffteen and twenty-five cents!” 

Then, followed by his other assistant, the professor walked 
slowly up the strect to the opera-house to dress the stage for 
his cvening’s performance. 

They were followed at a respectful distance by Conko 
Mukes. 

The moment the two men had passed out of sight through 
the stage entrance in the alley by the Gaitskill store, Gonko 
Mukes knocked on the door. 

“Open up, Bill!’ Zodono commanded. “I guess that is the 
nigger washwoman come after those curtains.” 

When Conko Mukes entered, Zodono came forward. 

‘“Have you come after the washing?” he asked. 

Conko Mukes took off his hat, and his immense mouth with 
its mashed and shapeless lips spread wide in an ugly grin. 

“Don’t you know me, Mister Jimmy?” Conko asked. 

‘“My Lord!’ Zodono exclaimed after a moment’s inspec- 
tion. “You damn’ ole coon! What you doing in this place, 
Conko?”’ 

‘T had to take a good riddunce of Georgia, Mr. Jimmy,”’ 
Conko growled, grinning like a bear. “‘De gram jury lawed 
me all de time an’ dat place got too hot. How is all de white 
folks an’ de niggers in Tupelo?” 

‘ine—when I saw them last,’ Zodono grinned. ‘“‘The 
grand jury lawed me, too, and I left.” 

“*Is dat how come you change yo’ name?” Conko asked in 
polite tones. 

“Oh, no; it wasn’t as bad as that,’ Zodono laughed. “But 
I could never make any money in my business with my real 
name. A spiritualistic medium, fortune-teller, magician, and 
hypnotist named Jim Skaggs—that would never do. What 
are you doing here?”’ 

“Tse prize-fightin’, Mr. Jimmy. I been fightin’ up’n down 
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de Mississippi River, an’ I come here to git a fight dis 
atitcrnoon wid a nigger named Hitch Diamond.” 

“How did you like my show out in front?” Zodono asked. 

“It wus fine, Mr. Jimmy!’’ Conko exclaimed in enthusiastic 
toncs. ‘‘Dat’s how come I wants to sce you. I would like to 
*terrogate you *hout dat show.” 

“What do you want to know?” 

“Whut I axes you is dis,’ Conko began; “‘you s’pose a 
nigger could Icarn how to hypnertize like you?” 

Zodono looked at Bill, his assistant, and winked. Then he 
answered. 

“Certainly, Conko.”’ 

“‘How is it did, boss?”’ the negro asked eagerly. 

Zodono looked at the negro for a moment, then grinned. 
He looked at Bill and Bill grinned back. Here was a chance 
to have some fun. 

‘“You’re getting ready to pull some hypnotic stunt in that 
prize-fight this afternoon, ain’t you Conko?”’ the professor 
asked. 

“Yes, suh,’” Conko chuckled like a rumbling train. “‘T 
figger ef I could put dat fightin’ coon to sleep like you done 
dat white boy in front of de drug-sto’, dat I could knock him 
out widout wastin’ so much wind an’ clbow-grease.”’ 

‘Well,’ Professor Zodono began, “‘first you walk straight 
up to the subject and look into his eyes.” 

‘Which eye does you look at his eyes wid?”’ Conko asked. 

“Both cycs—your own cyes!” Zodono explained. 

‘Yes, suh.”’ 

“Then you make a stroking motion in front of his face with 
the fingers of your hand extended like you were combing 
wool 

‘Yes, suh; you paws at him.” 

“Then you bring your dominant will to bear upon the 
subject’s subconscious mind, willing him to sleep—to stand 
upright and sleep——”’ 

“Dat sounas easy,’ Conko grinned. 
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“Do you think you could do that?’ Zodono inquired. 

‘“Suttinly. Dat is—mebbe so. I’d shore like to try it one 
time befo’ I hypnertised dat fightin’ coon - 

“All right. Pll let you try it on a white man. If you can 
hypnotize a white man, you can certainly come it over ona 
niggcr. We'll try it on Bill.” 

Zodono turned and glanced at his assistant. That glance 
was like the stroke of a whip-lash, and Bill quailed and 
flinched, the grin faded from his face, and the flush changed 
to a deadly pallor. 

‘‘Now, Conko,” Zodono commanded. ‘Walk right up to 
Bill. Look straight into his eyes.” 

Bill stood like a rag doll, or anything else you can think of 
which is spineless and helpless and non-resistant. 

Conko walked up and glared into Bill’s listless, humid eyes 
like a monstrous, bloodthirsty gorilla eying a wax dummy. 
Bill did not sce the negro, for unknown to Conko, the tall 
form of Zodono stood just behind him, and the professor’s 
eyes held the hypnotic as a snake charms a bird. 

‘“‘Now,’ Zodono commandcd in sharp tones to the darky, 
**make a stroking motion before his face—slow—slow—slow. 
Now bring your will to bear upon his subconscious mind— 
that’s 1t. Sleep—sleep—sleep—ah!”’ 

With a horrified expression upon his face, Conko stood 
staring at the face of the man before him. The hypnotic 
slowly tcetered forward and backward, threatening with 
each swaying movement to lose his balance and tumble 
over. 

“Catch him!’ Zodono commanded sharply. 

Conko sprang forward and eased the falling man to the floor. 

“My Gawd!” a strange negro voice exclaimed. “‘Did any- 
body ever see de beat of dat?” 

Professor Zodono wheeled and stared at the frightened face 
of a large, full-bosomed, golden-brown girl, whose long, 
Straight, black hair clung around her face, by contrast 
making her octoroon complexion almost white. Her bold, 
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black eyes were big with wonder and awe, and the hands 
clasped over her bosom were trembling. 

“‘What do you want?”’ Zodono snapped. 

‘I come fer de washin’,” the girl stammered; “‘but I wants 
to git outen here real prompt.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” the professor said, as he walked over 
to a table where a pile of soiled curtains were stacked. 
‘That man is not dead; just sleeping.” 

The girl backed around behind Zodono and peeped at 
Conko. 

“Kin dat nigger wake dat white man up?” she asked. 

“Yes, Zodono answered. Then he called to Mukes: 
“Wake him up, Gonko!”’ 

Conko leaned over, shook Bill by the shoulder, and 
bellowed: 

“Git up, Mr. Bill! De bossman say fer you to git up!” 

But Bill slept on. Zodono laughed. 

“Bring your dominant mind to bear upon his subjective 
consciousness, Conko,” he grinned. 

Conko grabbed Bill on cach side of his face, glared into his 
eyes, and howled: 

‘“Hey,Bill; git up! Don’t you hear me tellin’ you? Wakeup 

While this was going on, Zodono asked the girl: 

‘“*What is your name?”’ 

“Dey calls me Goldic,” she answered, staring at Conko 
Mukcs. 

“All right, Goldic. Be sure to bring the curtains back 
to-morrow.” 

But Goldie was not listening. She was watching Conko 
struggling with the inert form of Bill. 

Finally Conko stood up and strode toward the exit, his 
ugly black face frightened and uneasy. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Conko?”’ Zodono called. “Going?” 

“Yes, suh. I’s gwine, Mr. Jimmy,” Conko answered 
nervously. “I—I—done got dat white man hypped, an’ 
J—I—cain’t unhyp him!” 
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Without waiting for a reply, Conko passed out of the 
theater, trotted down the crooked alley, and hastened to 
the Hen-Scratch saloon. 

‘Skeeter!’ he boomed. “If you got any money to bet, you 
bet it on me! I’s gwine to pull a stunt on dat Hitch Diamond 
dis atternoon whut’ll make all de coons in Tickfall think I 
donc borrered de debbil’s own knockout draps!” 

A short distance from Tickfall where the Dorfoche Bayou 
widened into a small lake, and where pine-trees grew thick 
and shady upon a sandy plain was the negro baseball park 
and picnic grounds. 

Hundreds of negroes had assembled here to witness the 
prize-fight between Hitch Diamond, the Tickfall Tiger, and 
Conko Mukes, the Georgia Cyclone. The women were as 
numerous as the men, and all were betting wildly on the 
result. 

Skeeter Butts, backing Conko Mukes, was in a blue funk. 

He had bet forty dollars, and called that the limit until 
Conko informed him that he possessed a hoodoo-stunt which 
would decide the contest in his own favor; then Skceter 
had hazarded sixty dollars more. He found takers so readily 
that he had lost all courage and enthusiasm for his pugilist. 
He considered his money as good as gone. 

A rude, squared ring had been ropcd off on the edge of the 
little lake by the simple process of stretching the rope from 
one sapling to another as a woman fixcs a clothes-line. ‘The 
ground, rising from the edge of the water, presented a natural 
amphitheater for the accommodation of the spectators. 

Many a prize-fight had occurred at this spot, in most of 
which the whites had taken a prominent part, being 
interested spectators and extravagant gamblers. But to-day 
no white people were on the ground. 

When Hitch Diamond emerged from the plum-thicket 
which had served for a dressing-room, his seconds behind 
him, and stalked through the crowd to the ring. a wild 
burst of greeting and applause went up from his waiting 
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fellow townsmen, all of whom, exccpt Skeeter Butts and 
Figger Bush, had backed him to the limit at any odds. 

Hitch bowed right and left, waved his giant arms at the 
people on the edge of the crowd, and listened with hungry 
ears to their pleas: 

‘‘We’re bettin? on you, Hitch; don’t make us losc- our 
moncy!”’ 

“Knock him out, Hitchey! Den us’ll all be nch!” 

Hitch ducked through the ropes and walked to his corner, 
where he sat down upon a folding stool. 

Vinegar Atts, the referee, came over and shook Hitch by 
the hand. Atts was a broken-down pugilist whom the Lord 
had called to preach after his last K.O., and he and Hitch 
were great friends. 

‘““How you feelin’, Hitchey?’? Vinegar wanted to know. 

‘Feel as s.vect as a fly in a vat of merlasses,” Hitch grinned. 

‘Don’t let yo? knock-out punch git sour,” Vinegar grinned. 
“IT got all my loose change on you.” 

There was another roar of applause, and Conko Mukes 
emerged from his plum-thicket and came through the 
crowd, his knotty, shaved head shining in the sun like a block 
of ivory. His scarred and villainous face, with its mashed 
lips and broken nose and iron jaw, glowed with excitement 
and enthusiasm. 

The mob applauded without partizanship as he climbed 
through the ropes and sat down in his corner. 

Each pugilist eyed the other curiously, but neither could 
sec much, for both were swathed in horse-blankets. 

Prince Total and a scar-faced negro named Possum, Hitch 
Diamond’s seconds, slipped on Hitch’s gloves and laced 
them tight, while Skeeter Butts and Figger Bush performed 
the same office for Conko Mukes. 

Then the seconds removed the heavy woolen _horsc- 
blankets, and the two fighters stood forth in their ring 
costumes, visible in all their fighting strength for the first 
time to the crowd—both men deep-chested, heavy-thewed, 
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with muscles which moved like live snakes under their 
black-satin skins, their bodies acrawl with life and brutal 
power. " 

The two men advanced and touched gloves. 

Then something happened which would make old John L. 
Sullivan laugh till he dislocated his iron jaw. 

You who follow the fistic combats of Jess Willard and other 
white hopes and hopclessnesses, know that for months before 
the combatants meet in the ring their press-agents arc busy 
informing the ppblic what each pugilist says he expects to 
do to his opponcnt. 

In the negro prize-fights in the South, the pugilist, lacking 
the press-agent, demands the nght to make a specch before 
each round of the fight, in which he tells his friends and 
backers what he expects to do to his opponent in the next 
round. 

Can you beat that? 

So, in accordance with this custom, after the two fighters 
had touched gloves, Hitch Diamond went back to his corner 
and sat down. 

Conko Mukes stepped to the middle of the ring and 
bellowed: 

“I's de great unwhupped Tuskeegee Cyclome. I fights any 
nigger whut misdoubts my words! I’s de brayin’ jackass of 
Georgia, an’ no nigger in Tickfall cain’t comb my mane!” 

He sprang up, cracked his heels together, waved his 
gorilla-like arms in the air, and uttered a piercing whoop 
which echoed hke a steam-whistle far down the Dorfoche 
Bayou. 

Thereupon Hitch Diamond sprang to his feet and howled: 

“I fights any nigger in the worl’ fer two bits, fer a chaw 
terbaccer, fer a watermillyum rind, fer de tail of a tadpole!” 

He jumped three feet in the air, cracked his heels together 
like two clapboards, and shrieked: 

“Y’s de Tickfall Tiger, an’ I kin curry dat Georgia jackass 
fo’ inches under his hide!” 
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Then the seconds clattered out of the ring with their 
folding stools, and the two men advanced and took their 
fighting attitudes. 

Pap Curtain picked up a baseball bat and struck a large 
wagon-tire suspended from a tree on the edge of the bayou. 
This was the gong. 

“Time!” the referee shouted. 

“Go fer his stomick, Conko!”’ Skeeter Butts squealed. 
“Hit an’ duck! It’s de best thing you kin do!” 

Conko hit and ducked; and Hitch Diamond was jarred to 
the very marrow of his bones. A cold fury took the place of 
Hitch’s smile. 

“Go atter him! Foller him up!’ Skeeter squealed. 

Conko shot a right hook at Hitch, who neatly side-stepped; 
then Hitch swung a terrible I|eft-hand blow at the giant 
figure befcere him. 

“Right cross—lef? hook, Hitch—dat’ll fix him!’ Prince 
Total barked. 

Conko ducked and saved his jaw, but the blow landed on 
the side of his head. It was too high up to be vitally effective, 
but powerful enough to bring a black veil of unconsciousness 
across Conko’s mind. All faces vanished for a second; even 
Hitch Diamond disappeared; then when Hitch reappeared, 
Conko pecked savagely at his stomach. 

Hitch panted like a winded dog; they clinched, and Hitch, 
with his gorilla reach, pounded his encmy over the kidneys. 

‘‘He, dar! Break ’em! No fair hittin’ in clinches!’ the 
crowd of Conko backers yelled. 

Vinegar Atts grinned, yanked the pair out of the clinch, 
and a wolfiike howl rose from the crowd. Hitch Diamond 
had landed a mighty blow in Conko’s stomach, and the 
Georgia Cyclone had fallen to his knees! 

Vinegar Atts began to count: 

‘Fo’ —five—six—seben—eight 

“Git up, Conko!” Skeeter Butts screamed in agony. 
“Fer Gawd’s sake ‘“ 
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‘““Nine 33 

Conko’s leap upward at this word carried him within 
striking distance of Hitch Diamond, and the crowd yelled 
wildly at a whirlwind rush which sent Hitch slipping and 
leaping like a flying shuttle to guard himself from the wild 
insurgence of that furious onslaught. 

The end of the round found both combatants laughing. 

Skeeter Butts, for his part, was alternately sweating cold 
and hot, and as nervous as a cat amid a pack of pop- 
crackers. 

The two men sat down in their corners, lying back with 
outstretched legs, resting their arms outstretched upon the 
ropes, gulping in the air fanned at them from the towels of 
the seconds. Their eyes were closed, and the roar of the 
crowd was a mighty thunder in their ears. 

The gong struck, and Conko Mukes stepped to the middle 
of the ring. 

‘I done got dis here Hitch Diamond’s number!”’ he bawled. 
“Hitch ain’t nothin’ but a big gob of meat, an’ I’s gwine 
fry him in his own grease! Ef you got any money to bet, bet 
it all on me. I’s de wild ole ram of de Georgia swamp, an’ 
no nigger cain’t pick de cockle-burs outen my wool!” 

He bent his huge body, ducked his head in excellent 
imitation of a sheep, and bleated loud enough to be heard 
a mile. 

Hitch Diamond sprang to his feet and whooped: 

“*T’s de swamp wildcat whut kin claw de cockle-burs outen 
dat ole buck’s wool!” 

Hescreamed in perfect imitation of a Louisiana panther and 
met Conko Mukes in the middle of the ring. 

Then Hitch Diamond presented a wonderful exhibition of 
skill and quickness, going in and out again, landing a blow 
to the eyes, to the jaw, to the ribs, ducking a counter, dancing 
lightly away, dancing lightly in, with quick, left, dangerous 
blows, rushing things, and waiting for an opening left by that 
slow-moving man before him. 
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That opening came, and Hitch’s right arm flashed into it, 
a right hook with all the weight of his pouncing body behind 
it. Gonko Mukes fell like the rotten trunk of a tree falls in 
the forest. The crowd sighed like a great furnace, and a 
ripple of awe-stricken applause began close to the ringside 
and rolled like a wave to the edge of the amphitheater. 

As Conko took the count, a golden-brown girl with large, 
bold, black eyes and long, straight, coal-black hair which 
made her octoroon complexion appear almost white, 
walked up close to the ring. The hands clasped over her 
full bosom were trembling, and her cyes glowed like coals 
of fire. 

It was Goldie, Hitch Diamond’s wife. 

‘“Look out, Hitchey!” she exclaimed. “‘Don’t let dat Conko 
Mukces git too close to you! Knock him out in dis round! 
I knows .omepin’ *bout him dat you don’t know!” 

“He don’t look so awful dangersome now, Goldie,”’ Hitch 
replicd, grinning at his wife, as she stood by the ropes. 

Conko Mukes had rolled over and knelt on one knee, listen- 
ing as Vincgar Atts stood over him counting in a loud voice. 
At the ninth he arose. 

Springing across the ring with lightning quickness, Conko 
Janded a blow on Hitch’s jaw just as he turned away from his 
wife; with a grunt, Hitch fell flat to the ground within reach 
of Goldic’s hand. But the blow had bcen too hastily delivered 
and missed the point of the jaw by an inch. In an instant 
Hitch was up and fighting like a panther. 

The rest of the round was a nigger whirlwind finish. The 
darkies grappled like clumsy grizzlies, punching, biting, 
wrestling, growling ferociously. Around and around, they 
butted and pushed, bellowing and braying, striking any sort 
of blows, landing them everywhere they could, while the 
crowd cheered each man as he gained a slight advantage 
without partizanship. 

When the men retired to their corners the crowd went 
mad, and tne voices were yelling: ‘Go it, Hitch!’ “‘Knock 
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his block off, Conko!” “‘Kill him dead, Hitch!’ “You'll git 
him in de nex’ round, Conko!”’ 

As for Skeeter Butts, he could have qualified for the lunatic 
asylum. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, Conko,” he chattered, “‘ef you got any 
hoodoo stunts to wuck on Hitch, you better wuck ’¢m. Dat 
nigger’s done had you down two times se 

‘“Aw, shut up!’ Conko rumbled as he breathed in the air 
from Skeeter’s flapping towel. “‘I’s gwine pull dat stuff in 
de nex’ round. I’s savin’ it fer de third, because de third 
time is de charm.” 

‘(De Lawd’ll shorely bless you fer sayin’ that, Conko,” 
Skeeter panted, with tears in his eyes. ““My Gawd, ef us 
don’t win, I'll sho’? wish I'd been borned a corn-field mule!” 

The gong sounded for the third round. 

Conko Mukes stepped in the middle of the ring and 
howled: 

“In dis here nex’ roun’ I’s gwine win out. I’s gwine 
hyprentize dis here Hitch Diamond an’ put him to sleep. 
I'll take one look at his ugly mug wid my right cye, an’ he'll 
stan’ up in dis ring like a dead man on his foots . 

““My Gawd, Hitchey!’ Goldie screamed as she pressed 
through the crowd and grabbed the ropes by Hitch. “‘Look 
out fer dat nigger! He'll git you hypped, an’ he cain’t unhyp 
you!’ Then she turned and ran toward Tickfall like a yellow 
streak. 

*Dat’s right, sister!’? Conko Mukes bellowed as he watched 
her departure. “You don’t ’pear to be anxious to stay an’ 
see it done, but dat’s yo’ Uncle Conko’s little game! Dis 
here Hitch Diamond 1s gwine to sleep, an’ I don’t keer ef 
he never wakes up!” 

As Conko sat down Hitch arose and smiled at the crowd. 

“IT never goes to sleep till I wins!’ he bawled. “‘Conko 
is done made a miscue ’bout who is gwine take a nap. I’s 
de real old fat mammy whut’ll sing li’? baby Conko to 
sleep!” 
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Thereupon Conko Mukes performed a stunt which had 
never before becn witnessed in a pugilistic ring, and which 
Conko in his subsequent career never attempted to 
duplicate. 

He sprang toward Hitch Diamond, sparred for a moment, 
clinched, and shrieked like a calliope: 

“Sleep! Sleep ! Sleep, Hitch Diamond—go to sleep!”’ 

This wonderful performance scared Hitch Diamond nearly 
out of his wits. 

He broke from the clinch, smashed Conko against the ropes, 
and then began hooking and driving all sorts of blows against 
him, tearing himself out of Conko’s frenzied clinches, 
punching him, shoving him against the ropes again and 
again until the cypress saplings to which the ropes were 
attached bowed beneath the storm and weight of human 
contcstan's. 

Through it all, like some mighty chant, the stentorian voice 
of Conko rumbled the dreadful malediction: 

‘Sleep ! Sleep! Go to sleep, Hitch Diamond—sleep!”’ 

But Hitch never rested a moment, and Conko, looking for 
an opening to get in his hypnotic eyework, let Hitch chase 
him al] around the ring a dozen times. 

There were three minutes of this screaming farce, and when 
it ended, Hitch Diamond was reeling and staggering from 
his wild chase around the ring, and his legs were cramping 
under him and felt like lead. 

Without knowing it, Hitch had spun around like a top for 
three minutes, and a natural dizziness was upon him, and 
before his bewildered eyes the crowd of faces sagged and 
swayed, disappeared and reappeared. 

Again and again he had struck at Conko and missed. 
When the round had ended, Hitch found himself swinging 
on to Mukes with all his weight to keep from falling to the 
floor, while Conko’s bellowing was like the distant thunder 
of the surf in his ear, sounding afar off: 

‘Sleep! Sleep! Sleep, Hitch Diamond, go to sleep!” 
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When Conko Mukes walked to his corner he was jubilant. 
He faced the crowd of wondering coons, placed his gloved 
hands to the side of his face and crowed like a rooster. 

“I got him goin’, niggers!” he squalled. ‘“He’s wabbly on 
his foots! One mo’ roundance, an’ dat big fat stiff will go 
to sleep an’ never wake up no mo’!” 

He sank down upon his camp-stool, and his heaving chest 
and abdomen sucked in the air in great, hungry gulps. 

Skeeter Butts worked like an engine, cackling his delight 
at his hero’s wondcrful pugilistic ruse. 

“You got him skeart, Conko,” Skectcr squawkcd 1n a voice 
hoarse with excitement. ““One mo’ roun’ wid dat hypnertize- 
eyc, an’ dat’ll be his finish. Don’t Ict him bat yo’ hoodoo 
eyes out!” 

At the beginning of the fourth round Conko Mukcs pro- 
cecded to steal some of Professor Dodo Zodono’s thunder. 

‘Feller cit’zens,” he howled, “‘I’s gwine gib you a little 
demerstration of my powers. 

“In dis nex’ roun’, you’ll see wonders whut no man cain’t 
account fer! You-all will hear noises whut defy all de laws 
of soundance! You gwine behold appearances whut fly in 
de face of scrutination! Us is gwine demerstrate effecks whut 
ain’t got no resomble cause—all free-fer-nothin’ !’’ 

He sat down with a happy grin on his horrible face, and 
Hitch Diamond stood up to proclaim: 

““T ain’t never fit in de ring wid no lunatic befo’. I ain’t 
gwine waste no time gittin’ done wid dis fight, neither. 
While Conko Mukes is pullin’ all dem stunts he’s braggin’ 
*bout, I’s gwine knock de stuffin’ outen his black hide!” 

The two men advanced to the center of the ring, circled 
slowly around while Conko began his monotonous, bellow- 
ing chant: 

‘Sleep! Sleep! Sleep, Hitch Diamond—sleep!”’ 

Still keeping well out of reach of Hitch’s punch, Conko 
waved his right hand slowly in front of his opponent’s face, 
as if he were stroking invisible fur with his glove. Hitch 
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followed him slowly, waiting for a chance to land a knock. 
out blow. 

Then upon Hitch Diamond’s slow mind there slowly 
dawned the meaning of all this. 

He had witnessed the hypnotic exhibition before the drug- 
store earlicr in the day, and recognized portions of the 
speech which Conko had recited, and noticed a similarity 
between Conko’s gestures and the actions of Professor Dodo 
Zodono. 

Then Hitch’s dull eyes began to glow with strange interior 
fires. 

With the negro’s knack for imitation, Hitch’s gloved hands 
dropped, his giant arms dangled at his sides, and he began 
to move toward Conko Mukes with stiff legs, as if someone 
had him by the shoulders leading him forward, as if the 
hinge joiats of his hips were rusty, and hurt him when he 
walked. 

The crowd gasped and uttered awe-stricken exclamations. 

Slowly Hitch advanced until he was well within reach of 
Conko Mukes’s protruding jaw. 

Then the sleepy lion suddenly thrust out a raging paw— 
there was the sharp snap of leather against human bone— 
an electric globe burst in Conko Mukes’s puny brain, and 
darkness enveloped the great originator of the pugilistic 
hoodoo-eyes! 

“I knows whut I done to dat big stiff?’ Hitch grinned as he 
turned to walk back to his corner. 

Then a loud shout arose from the crowd and Hitch whirled 
and looked behind him. 

In spite of that terrific blow, GConko Mukes was on his feet 
again! 

The ropes around the rudely constructed ring had been 
under such a strain during the fight that when Conko Mukes 
reeled back against them they broke, and the inert body of 
the pugilist rolled into the ice-cold waters of Dorfoche Lake! 

At the moment when Conko rose and stood waist-deep 1n 
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the water of the little lake, he heard a woman’s voice, 
screaming like a swamp panther: 

‘Run, niggers, run! De white folks is comin’! 

Conko looked up and beheld a hundred white men follow- 
ing close behind Goldie Diamond, as the girl ran toward 
them like a yellow streak, proclaiming with a Gabriel- 
trumpct tone: 

‘Run, niggers, run! De white folks is comin’ !”’ 

For one tense moment the crowd of blacks huddled 
together like quails bunch before a windstorm. Then, with 
onc voice, a squall of fear split the sky, and the moh whirled 
like Dervishes and bumped into each other like blind bugs 
in a tin can. 

After that, with one accord, they went into the woods, 
leaping stumps and logs, tearing their garments to shreds 
upon the snags and vines, falling and rising again, miring 
themselves in the muck of the swamp, howling like a wolf- 
pack, their voices sence through the forest with terrifying 
reverbcrations. 

Conko Mukes dived back into the lake, swam across it, 
and hid in the deep marsh-grass on the other side until after 
dark. 

The next morning, Sheriff John Flournoy met Skeeter 
Butts and inquired: 

“Skeeter, what made you niggers run off yesterday when 
we came out to see the fight?” 

“Dunno, Marse John,” Skeeter grinned. “You know how 
niggers is. We figgcred mebbe you white folks didn’t favor 
prize-fights.”” 

‘“‘That’s what I don’t understand,” Flournoy replied. 
“Goldie Diamond came running to town and told us the 
niggers were having a prize-fight, and when we went out to 
see it, she raised a whoop and scared all the niggers 
away.” 

“Yes, suh,”” Skeeter grinned. ‘‘Dat’s whut she done.” 

“Why did she do it?” Flournoy persisted. 
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“Well, suh, I s’pose Goldie thought Hitch wus gwine git 
knocked out. Anyways, I’s powerful glad it happened, 
Marse John. Ef dat hadn’t come to pass, Skeeter Butts 
would be bankbust by dis time in de mawnin’.” 

Flournoy turned away by no means satisfied, but con- 
fident that there was some nigger secret in the matter which 
the darkies would never reveal. 

Skecter left him and hastened down to the Hen-Scratch 
saloon where he found Hitch Diamond and Conko Mukes 
waiting for him. 

The two pugilists and their seconds had spent nearly all 
night straightening out their finances after the bets had been 
declared off, and the fight had run off. 

Gonko Mukes had been drinking heavily and was in a bad 
humor. 

‘T got jes’ one thing ag’in’ you, Hitch,” he growled, “‘an’ 
dat is dat las’ punch you gib me on de jaw. You acked like 
you wus hypnertized, an’ I wusn’t lookin’ fer no punch. 
I don’t think dat wus plum’ fair.” 

‘Dat shore wus a jolter, Conko,” Hitch grinned. “Lawd, 
I?ll remember dat after ’m donc dead!” 

Conko Mukes’s cyes glowed with evil intent as he listened 
to Hitch’s delighted chuckles. Finally Conko said: 

“But I fooled you ’bout dat hypnertize, Hitch. You thought 
it wus my cycs, an’ I didn’t hyp you wid my eyes.” 

“Dat’s a fack,” Hitch chuckled. ‘‘Whut did you aim to use 
on me?” 

“YT hypnertized you wid my wavin’ hand, like dis—” 
Conko explained as he rose to his feet to illustrate. His 
right hand began a slow chopping motion in front of Hitch’s 
face, and he continued: “You gotter git up real close and 
wave slow—slow—slow e 

Suddenly Conko’s fist shot out with a blow like a trip- 
hammer. 

The punch would have broken his jaw—only the jaw was 
not there. 
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Hitch ducked with lightning quickness and rose to his feet 
ready for business. 

Conko sprang toward the door, but tripped over Hitch’s 
extended foot, and fell on his head with a jar which shook 
two bottles off the shelf behind the bar. 

Hitch stooped and raised Conko to his fect, backed him to 
the far end of the saloon away from the door, and shoved 
him against the wall with such force that a picture of 
Abraham “Lincum” was dislodged from its nail and fell 
clattering to the floor. 

“Ef you wasn’t drunk, I’d kill you!’ Hitch bawled, while 
Conko stood looking around him like a man in a dream. 
“As ’tis, I’s only gwine put yo’ hoodoo eyes on de bum!”’ 

The job was quickly, neatly done—two slight taps on cach 
side of Conko’s nose. 

‘‘Now git!’ Hitch commandcd, pointing toward the door. 

Conko Mukes did not linger. When the swinging doors of 
the Hen-Scratch saloon closed behind him, Hitch and 
Skeeter walked out to the street. 

Far down the road a streak of flying dust marked the route 
Conko had chosen as he left Tickfell forever. 
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DUBOSE HEYWARD 
(Born 1885) 


THE HALF PINT FLASK 


I PICKED up the book and regarded it with interest. 
Even its format suggested the author: the practical linen- 
covered boards, the compact and exact paragraphing. I 
opencd the volume at random. There he was again: ““There 
can be no doubt,” “An undeniable fact,” “I am prepared 
to asscrt.’ A statement in the prcfacc leaped from the con- 
text and arrested my gaze: 

“The primitive American Negro is of a deeply religious 
nature, demonstrating in his constant attendance at church, 
his fervent prayers, his hymns, and his frequent mention of 
the Deity that he has cast aside the last vestiges of his pagan 
background, and has unreservedly espoused the doctrine of 
Christianity.” 

I spun the pages through my fingers until a paragraph in 
the last chapter brought me up standing: 

“I was hampered in my investigations by a sickness con- 
tracted on the island that was accompanied by a distressing 
Insomnia, and, in its final stages, extreme delirium. But 1 
already had sufficient evidence in hand to enable me to 
prove 

Yes, there it was, fact upon fact. I was overwhelmed by 
the permanence, the unanswerable last word of the printed 
page. In the fact of it my own impressions became fantastic, 
discredited even in my own mind. In an effort at self- 
justification I commenced to rehearse my impressions of that 
preposterous month as opposed to Barksdale’s facts; my 
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feeling for effects and highly developed fiction writer’s 
imagination on the one hand; and on the other, his cold 
record of a tight, three-dimcnsional world as reported by his 
five good senses. 

Sitting like a crystal gazer, with the book in my hand, I 
sent my memory back to a late afternoon in August, when, 
watching from the shore ncar the landing on Ediwander 
Island, I saw the “General Stonewall Jackson” slide past 
a frieze of palmetto trees, shut off her steam, and nose up 
to the tenuous little wharf against the ebb. 

Two barefooted Negrocs removed a section of the rail and 
prepared to run out the gang plank. Behind them gathered 
the passengers for Ediwander landing: ten or a dozen 
Negroes back from town with the proceeds of a month’s 
labor transformed into flaming calico, amazing bonnets, 
and new, flimsy, yellow luggage; and trailing along behind 
them, the single white passenger. 

I would have recognized my guest under more difficult 
circumstances and I experienced that inner satisfaction that 
comes from having a new acquaintance fit neatly into a 
preconceived pattern. The obstinacy of which I had been 
warned was cvident in the thin immobile line of the mouth 
over the prognathous jaw. The eyes behind his thick glasses 
were a bright hard blue and moved methodically from object 
to object, allowing cach its allotted time for classification, 
then passing unhurriedly on to the next. He was so like the 
tabloid portrait in the lettcr of the club member who had 
sent him down that I drew the paper from my pocket and 
refreshed my memory with a surreptitious glance. 

‘*He’s the museum, or collector type,” Spencer had written; 
“spends his time collecting facts—somc he sells—some he 
keeps to play with. Incidentally his hobby is American glass, 
and he has the finest private collection in the state.” 

We stood eyeing each other over the heads of the noisy 
landing party without cnthusiasm. Then when the last 
Negro had come ashore he picked up his bag with a meticu- 
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lousness that vaguely exasperated me, and advanced up the 
gang plank. 

Perfunctory introductions followed: “‘Mr. Courtney?” from 
him, with an unnecessarily rising inflection; and a con- 
ventional “‘Mr. Barksdale, I presume,” from me in reply. 

The buckboard had been jogging along for several minutes 
before he spoke. 

“Very good of Mr. Spencer to give me this opportunity,” 
he said in a close-clipped speech. ‘‘I am doing a series of 
articles on Negroid Primates, and I fancy the chances for 
observation are excellent here.” 

‘“‘Negroid Primates!” The phrase annoyed me. Uttered in 
that dissecting voice, it seemed to strip the human from the 
hundred or more Negrocs who were my only company 
except during the duck season when the club members 
dropped down for the shooting. 

‘There are lots of Negroes here,” I told him a little stiffly. 
‘“Their ancestors were slaves when the island was the largest 
rice plantation in South Carolina, and isolation from modern 
life has kept them primitive enough, I guess.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “I will commence my studies at 
once. Simple souls, I fancy. I should have my data within 
a month.” 

We had been traveling slowly through deep sand ruts that 
tugged the wheels like an undertow. On either side towered 
serried ranks of virgin long-leaf pine. Now we topped a 
gentle rise. Before us was the last outpost of the forest 
crowning a diminishing ridge. The straight columned trees 
were bars against a released splendor of sunset sky and sea. 

Impulsi: ely I called his attention to it: 

“Rather splendid, don’t you think?” 

He raised his face, and I was immediately cognizant of the 
keen methodical scrutiny that passed from trees to sea, and 
from sea back to the last wooded ridge that fell away into 
the tumble of dunes. 

Suddenly I felt his wire-tight grasp about my arm. 
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““What’s that?” he asked, pointing with his free hand. Then 
with an air of authority, he snapped: ‘‘Stop the cart. I’ve 
got to have a look at it.” 

“That won’t interest you. It’s only a Negro burying 
ground. I’ll take you to the quarters to-morrow, where you 
can study your ‘live primates.’ ” 

But he was over the wheel with surprising alacrity and 
striding up the slight ascent to the scattered mounds beneath 
the pines. 

The sunset was going quickly, dragging its color from the 
sky and sca, rolling up lIcagues of delicately tinted gauze 
into tight little bales of primary color, then draping these 
with dark covers for the night. In sharp contrast against 
the light the burying ground presented its pitiful emblems 
of the departed. Under the pine needles, in common with 
all Negro graveyards of the region, the mounds were covered 
with a strange litter of half-emptied medicine bottles, tin 
spoons, and other futile weapons that had failed in the final 
engagement with the last dark encmy. 

Barksdale was puttering excitedly about among the graves, 
peering at the strange assortment of crockery and glass. ‘The 
sight reminded me of what Spencer had said of the man’s 
hobby and a chill foreboding assailed me. I jumped from 
the buckboard. 

‘“Here,”’ I called, “‘I wouldn’t disturb those things if 1 were 
you.” 

But my words went unheeded. When I reached Barksdale’s 
side, he was holding a small flat bottle, half filled with a 
sticky black fluid, and was rubbing the earth from it with 
his coat sleeve. The man was electric with excitement. 
He held the flask close to his glasses, then spun around 
upon me. 

‘(Do you know what this is?”? he demanded, then rushed 
on triumphantly with his answer: “It’s a first issue, half pint 
flask of the old South Carolina state dispensary. It gives 
me the only complete set in existence. Not another one in 
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America. I had hoped that I might get on the trail of one 
down here. But to fall upon it like this!” 

The hand that held the flask was shaking so violently that 
the little palmetto tree and single X that marked it described 
small agitated circles. He drew out his handkerchief and 
wrappcd it up tenderly, black contents and all. 

“Come,” he announced, “‘we’ll go now.” 

“Not so fast,” I cautioned him. “You can’t carry that 
away. It simply isn’t done down here. We may have our 
moral lapses, but there are certain things that—well—can’t 
be thought of. The graveyard is one. We let it alone.”’ 

He placed the little linen-covered package tenderly in his 
inside pocket and buttoned his coat with an air of finality; 
then he faced me truculently. 

“I have been searching for this flask for ten years,”’ he 
asserted. “If you can find the proper person to whom pay- 
ment should be made I will give a good price. In the mean- 
time I intend to keep it. It certainly 1s of no use to anyone, 
and I shan’t hesitate for a silly superstition.” 

I could not thrash him for it and I saw that nothing short 
of physical violence would remove it from his person. For 
a second I was tempted to argue with him; tell him why he 
should not take the thing. Then I was frustrated by my 
own lack of a reason. I groped with my instinctive know- 
ledge that it was not to be done, trying to embody the 
abstract into.something sufficiently concrete to impress him. 
And all the while I felt his gaze upon me, hard, very blue, 
a little mocking, absolutely determined. 

Behind the low crest of the ridge sounded a single burst of 
laughter, and the ring of a trace chain. A strange panic 
seized me. Taking him by the arm I rushed him across the 
short distance to the buckboard and into his seat; then 
leaped across him and took up the lines. 

Night was upon us, crowding forward from the recesses of 
the forest, pushing out beyond us through the last scattered 
trees, flowing over the sea and lifting like level smoke into 
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the void of sky. The horse started forward, wrenching the 
wheels from the clutching sand. 

Before us, coming suddenly up in the dusk, a party of field 
Negroes filled the road. A second burst of laughter sounded, 
warm now, volatile and disarming. It made me ashamed 
of my panic. The party passed the vehicle, dividing and 
flowing by on both sides of the road. The last vestiges of 
day brought out high lights on their long carth-polished 
hoes. Teeth were a white accent here and there. Only eyes, 
and fallen sockets under the brows of the very old, seemed 
to defy the fading glimmer, bringing the night in them 
from the woods. Laughter and soft Gullah words were warm 
in the air about us. 

*“Howdy, Boss.” 

*“Ebenin’, Boss.” 

The women curtsied in their high tucked-up skirts; the 
men touched hat brims. Several mules followed, grotesque 
and incredible in the thickening dark, their trace chains 
dangling and chiming faintly. 

The party topped the rise, then dropped behind it. 

Silence, immediate and profound, as though a curtain had 
been run down upon the heels of the last. 

‘A simple folk,” clipped out my companion. “I rather 
envy them starting out at zero, as it were, with everything 
to learn from our amazing civilization.” 

“Zero, hell!’ I flung out. “They had created a Congo 
art before our ancestors drugged and robbcd their first 
Indian.” . 

Barksdale consigned me to limbo with his mocking, in- 
tolerable smile. 

The first few days at the club were spent by my guest in 
going through the preliminary routine of the systematic 
writer. Books were unpacked and arranged in the order of 
study, loose-leaf folders were laid out, and notes made for 
the background of his thesis. He was working at a table 
in his bedroom which adjoined my own, and as I also used 
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my sleeping apartment as a study for the fabrication of the 
fiction which, with my salary as manager of the club, dis- 
charged my financial obligations, I could not help seeing 
something of him. 

On the morning of the second day I glanced in as I passed 
his door, and surprised him gloating over his find. It was 
placed on the table before him, and he was gazing fixedly 
at it. Unfortunately, he looked up; our glances met and, 
with a self-consciousness that smote us simultaneously, 
remained locked. Each felt that the subject had better 
remain closed—yet there the flask stood evident and un- 
avoidable. 

After a strained space of time I managed to stcp into the 
room, pick up a book and say casually: 

“TY am rather interested in Negroes myself. Do you mind 
if I see what you have here?” 

While I examined the volume he passed behind me and 
put the flask away, then came and looked at the book with 
me. “African Religions and Superstitions,” he said, reading 
the title aloud; then supplemented: 

‘An interesting mythology for the American Negro, little 
more. The African Gullah Negro, from whom these are 
descended, believed in a God, you know, but he only 
created, then turncd his people adrift to be preyed upon 
by malign spirits conjured up by their enemics. Really a 
religion, or rather a superstition, of senscless terror.” 

‘“‘T am not so sure of the complete obsoleteness of the old 
rites and superstitions,” I told him, feeling as I proceeded 
that I was engaged in a useless mission. “‘I know these 
Negroes pretty well. For them, Plat-eye, for instance, is a 
very actuai presence. If you will notice the cook you will 
sce that she seems to get along without a prayer book, but 
when she goes home after dark she sticks a sulphur match 
in her hair. Sulphur is a charm against Plat-eye.”’ 

‘Tell me, ’ he asked with a bantering light in his hard eyes, 
“just what is Plat-eye?”’ 
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I felt that I was being laughed at and floundered ahead at 
the subject, anxious to be out of it as soon as possible. 

‘*Plat-eye is a spirit which takes some form which will be 
particularly apt to lure its victims away. It is said to lead 
them into danger or lose them in the woods and, stealing 
their wits away, leave them to die alone.”’ 

He emitted a short acid laugh. 

‘What amusing rot. And I almost fancy you believe it.” 

“Of course I don’t,’ I retorted, but I expcrienced the 
fecling that my voice was over-ecmphatic and failed to 
convince. 

‘Well, well,’ he said, ‘I am not doing folk lore but reli- 
gion. So that is out of my province. But it is amusing and 
Ill make a note of it. Plat-cye, did you say?”’ 

The next day was Thursday. I remember that distinctly 
because, although ncarly a weck’s wages were duc, the last 
servant failed to arrive for work in the morning. The club 
employed three of them; two women and a man. Even in 
the off season this was a justifiable expense, for a servant 
could be hired on Ediwander for four dollars a weck. When 
I went to order breakfast the kitchen was closed, and the 
stove cold. 

After a makeshift meal I went out to find the yard boy. 
There were only a few Negroes in the village and these were 
women hocing in the smal] garden patches before the 
cabins. There were the usual swarms of lean mongrel 
hounds, and a big sow lay nourishing her young in the warm 
dust of the road. The women looked up as I passed. Their 
soft voices, as they raiscd their heads onc after another to 
say ‘Mornin’, Boss,’ seemed like emanations from the very 
soil, so much a part of the earth did they appear. 

But the curs were truculent that morning: strange, canny, 
candid little mongrels. If you want to know how you stand 
with a Negro, don’t ask him—pat his dog. 

I found Thomas, the hired boy, sitting before his cabin 
watching a buzzard carve half circles in the blue. 
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“When arc you coming to work?” I demanded. ““The 
day’s half done.” 

“I gots de toot-ache, Boss. I can’t git ober *fore ter-morrer.”’ 
The boy knew that I did not believe him. He also knew that 
I would not take issue with him on the point. No Negro on 
the island will say “‘no” to a white man. Call it “good form” 
if you will, but what Thomas had said to me was merely the 
code for “I’m through.” I did not expect him and I was 
not disappointed. 

Noon of the following day I took the buckboard, crossed 
the ferry to the mainland, and returned at dark with a cheer- 
ful, wholesome Negress, loaned to me by a plantation owner, 
who answered for her faithfulness and promised that she 
would cook for us during the emergency. She got us a 
Capital supper, retired to the room adjoining the kitchen 
that I had prepared for her, as I did not wish her to meet 
the Negroes in the village, and in the morning had vanished 
utterly. She must have left immediately after supper, for 
the bed was undisturbed. 

I walked straight from her empty room to Barksdale’s 
sanctum, entered, crossed to the closct where he had put 
the flask, and threw the door wide. The space was empty. 
I spun around and met his amused gaze. 

“Thought I had better put it away carefully. It is too 
valuable to leave about.” 

Our glances crossed like the slide of steel on steel. Then 
suddenly my own impotence to master the situation arose 
and overwhelmed me. I did not admit it even to myself, 
but that moment saw what amounted to my complete 
surrender. 

We entered upon the haphazard existence inevitable with 
two preoccupied men unused to caring for their own com- 
fort: impossible makeshift meals, got when we were hungry; 
beds made when we were ready to get into them; with me, 
hours put into work that had to be torn up and started over 
the next day; with Barksdale, regular tours of investigation 
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about the island and two thousand words a day, no more, 
no less, written out in long-hand, and methodically filed. 
We naturally saw less and less of each other—a fact which 
was evidently mutually agreeable. 

It was therefore a surprise to me one night in the second 
week to leap from sleep into a condition of lucid conscious- 
ness and find myself staring at Barksdale who had opened 
the door between our rooms. There he stood like a bird of 
ill omen, tal] and slightly stooping, with his ridiculous night- 
shirt and thin slightly bowed shanks. 

“Tl leave this open if you don’t mind,” he said with a new 
note of apology in his voice. ““Haven’t been sleeping very 
well for a week or so, and thought the draft through the 
house might cool the air.” 

Immediately I knew that there was something behind the 
apparently casual action of the man. He was the type who 
could lie through conviction; adopt some expedient point 
of view, convince himsclf that it was the truth, then assert 
it as a fact; but he was not an instinctive liar, and that 
new apologetic note gave him away. For a while after he 
went back to bed, I lay wondering what was behind his 
request. 

‘ Then for the first time I felt it; but hemmed in by the 
appalling limitations of human speech, how am I to make 
the experience plain to others! 

Once I was standing bchind the organ of a great cathedral 
when a bass chord was pressed upon the keys; suddenly the 
air about me was all sound and movement. The demonstra- 
tion that night was like this a little, except that the place of 
the sound was taken by an almost audible silence, and the 
vibrations were so violent as to scem almost a friction against 
the nerve terminals. The wave of movement lasted for 
several minutes, then it abated slowly. But this was the 
strange thing about it: the agitation was not dissipated 
into the air; rather it seemed to settle slowly, heavily, 
about my body, and to move upon my skin like the 
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multitudinous crawling of invisible and indescribably loath- 
some vermin. 

I got up and struck a light. The familiar disorder of the 
room sprang into high relief, reassuring me, telling me coolly 
not to be a fool. I took the lamp into Barksdale’s room. 
There he lay, his eyes wide and fixed, braced in his bed with 
every muscle tense. He gave me the impression of wrenching 
himself out of invisible bonds as he turned and sat up on 
the edge of his bed. 

“‘Just about to get up and work,” he said in a voice that 
he could not manage to make casual. “Been suffering from 
insomnia for a week, and it’s beginning to get on my nerves.” 

The strange sensation had passed from my body but the 
thought of sleep was intolerable. We went to our desks 
leaving the door ajar, and wrote away the four hours that 
remained until daylight. 

And now a qucstion arises of which due cognizance must 
be taken even though it may weaken my testimony. Is a 
man quite sane who has becn without sleep for ten days 
and nights? Is he a competent witness? I do not know. And 
yet the phenomena that followed my first startled awakening 
entered into me and became part of my life experience. I 
live them over shudderingly when my resistance is low and 
memory has its way with me. I know that they transpired 
with that instinctive certainty which lies back of human 
knowledge and is immune from the skepticism of the 
cynic. 

After that first night the house was filled with the vibrations. 
I closed the door to Barksdale’s room, hoping a superstitious 
hope that I would be immune. After an hour I opened it 
again, glad for even his companionship. Only while I was 
wide awake and driving my brain to its capacity did the 
agitation cease. At the first drowsiness it would commence 
faintly, then swell up and up, fighting sleep back from the 
tortured brain, working under leaden eyelids upon the 
tired eyes. 
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Ten days and nights of it! Terrible for me: devastating for 
Barksdale. It wasted him like a jungle fever. 

Once when I went near him and his head had dropped 
forward on his desk in the vain hope of relief, I made a 
discovery. He was the center. The moment I bent over 
him my nerve terminals seemed to become living antennz 
held out to a force that frayed and wasted them away. 
In my own room it was better. I went there and sat where 
I could still see him for what small solace there was in 
that. 

I entreated him to go away, but with his insane obstinacy 
he would not hear of it. Then I thought of leaving him, 
confessing myself a coward—bolting for it. But again, somc- 
thing deeper than logic, some obscure tribal loyalty, held me 
bound. Two members of the same race; and out there the 
palmetto jungle, the village with its fires bronze against the 
midnight trees, the malign beleaguering presence. No, it 
could not be done. 

But I did slip over to the mainland and arrange to send a 
wire to Spencer telling him to come and get Barksdale, 
that the man was ill. 

During that interminable ten days and nights the funda- 
mental difference between Barksdale and myself became 
increasingly evident. He would go to great pains to explain 
the natural causes of our malady. 

“Simple cnough,”’ he would say, while his bloodshot cyes, 
fixed on me, shouted the lie to his words. “‘One of those 
damn swamp fevers. Livingstone complained of them, you 
will remember, and so did Stanley. Here in this sub- 
tropical belt we are evidently subject to the plague. Doubt- 
less there is a serum. I should have inquired before coming 
down.” 

To this I said nothing, but I confess now, at risk of being 
branded a coward, that I had become the victim of a super- 
stitious terror. Frequently when Barksdale was out I 
searched for the flask without finding the least trace of it. 
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Finally I capitulated utterly and took to carrying a piece 
of sulphur next to my skin. Nothing availed. 

The strange commotion in the atmosphere became more 
and more persistent. It crowded over from the nights into 
the days. It came at noon; any time that drowsiness fell 
upon our exhausted bodies it was there waging a battle 
with it behind the closed lids. Only with the muscles tense 
and the eyes wide could one inhabit a static world. After 
the first ten days I lost count of time. There was a nightmare 
quality to its unbreakable continuity. 

I remember only the night when I saw her in Barksdale’s 
doorway, and I think that it must have been in the third 
weck. There was a full moon, I remember, and there had 
been unusual excitement in the village. I have always had 
a passion for moonlight and I stood long on the piazza 
watching the great disc change from its horizon copper to 
gold, then cool to silver as it swung up into the immeasur- 
able tranquillity of the southern night. At first I thought 
that the Negroes must be having a dance, for I could hear 
the syncopation of sticks on a cabin floor, and the palmettos 
and moss-draped live oaks that grew about the buildings 
could be seen the full quarter of a mile away, a ruddy 
bronze against the sky from a brush fire. But the longer I 
waited listening the less sure 1 became about the nature of 
the celebration. The rhythm became strange, complicated; 
and the chanting that rose and fell with the drumming 
rang with a new, compelling quality, and lacked entirely 
the abandon of dancers. 

Finally I went into my room, stretched myself fully dressed 
on the bed, and almost achieved oblivion. Then suddenly 
I was up again, my fists clenched, my body taut. The agita- 
tion exceeded anything that I had before experienced. 
Before me, across Barksdale’s room, were wide open double 
doors letting on the piazza. They molded the moonlight 
into a square shaft that plunged through the darkness of the 
room, cold, white, and strangely substantial among the half 
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obliterated familiar objects. I had the feeling that it could 
be touched. That hands could be slid along its bright sur- 
face. It possessed itself of the place. It was the one reality 
in a swimming, nebulous cube. Then it commenced to 
tremble with the vibrations of the apartment. 

And now the incredible thing happened. Incredible be- 
cause belief arises in each of us out of the corroboration of 
our own life experience; and I have met no other white man 
who has beheld Plat-eye. I have no word, no symbol which 
can awaken recognition. But who has not seen heat shaking 
upward from hot asphalt, shaking upward until the things 
beyond it wavered and quaked? That is the nearest ap- 
proach in the material world. Only the thing that I wit- 
nessed was colored a cold blue, and it was heavy with the 
perfume of crushed jasmine flowers. 

I stood, muscle locked to muscle by terror. 

The center of the shaft darkened; the air bore upon me as 
though some external force exerted a tremendous pressure 
in an effort to render an abstraction concrete: to mold 
moving unstable elements into something that could be seen 
—touched. 

Suddenly it was done—accomplished. I looked—lI saw her. 

The shock released me, and I got a flare from several 
matches struck at once. Yellow light bloomed on familiar 
objects. I got the fire to a lamp wick, then looked again. 

The shaft of moonlight was gone. The open doors showed 
only a deep blue vacant square. Beyond them something 
moved. The lamp light steadied, grew. It warmed the 
room like fire. It spread over the furniture, making it real 
again. It fell across Barksdale’s bed, dragging my gaze 
with it. The bed was empty. 

I got to the piazza just as he disappeared under a wide- 
armed live oak. The Spanish moss fell behind him like a 
curtain. The place was a hundred yards away. When I 
reached it, all trace of him had vanished. 

I went back to the house, built a rousing fire, lit all the 
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lamps, and stretched mysclf in a deep chair to wait until 
morning. 

Then! an automobile horn on Ediwander Island. Imagine 
that! I could not place it at first. It crashed through my 
sleep like the trump of judgment. It called me up from the 
abysses into which I had fallen. It infuriated me. It re- 
duced me to tears. Finally it tore me from unutterable bliss, 
and held me blinking in the high noon, with my silly lamps 
still burning palely about me. 

“You’re a hell of a fellow,” called Spencer. ““Think I’ve 
got nothing to do but come to this jungle in summer to 
nurse you and Barksdale.”’ 

He got out of a big muddy machine and strode forward 
laughing. “‘Oh, well,’ he said, “I won’t row you. It gave 
me a chance to try out the new bus. That’s why I’m late. 
Thought ?’'d motor down. Had a hell of a time getting over 
the old ferry; but it was worth it to see the niggers when I 
started up on Ediwandcr. Some took to trces—one even 
jumped overboard.” 

He ended on a hearty burst of Jaughtcr. Then he looked at 
me and broke off short. I remember how his face looked 
then, close to mine, white and frightencd. 

‘My God, man!” he exclaimed, “‘what’s wrong? You 
aren’t going to die on me, are you?” 

‘“‘Not to-day,” I told him. “‘We’ve got to find Barksdale 
first.” 

We could not get a Negro to help us. They greeted 
Spencer, who had always been popular with them, warmly. 
They laughed their decp laughter—were just as they had 
always been with him. Mingo, his old paddler, promised 
to mect us in half an hour with a gang. They never showed 
up; and later, when we went to the village to find them, 
there was not a human being on the premises. Only a pack 
of curs there that followed us as closely as they dared and 
hung just out boot reach, snapping at our heels. 

We had to 20 it alone: a stretch of jungle five miles square, 
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a large part of it accessible only with bush hooks and 
machettcs. We dared not take the time to go to the main- 
land and gather a party of whites. Barksdale had bcen gone 
over twelve hours when we started and he would not last 
long in his emaciated condition. 

The chances were desperately against us. Spencer, though 
physically a giant, was soft from office life. I was hanging 
on to consciousness only by a tremendous and deliberate 
effort. We took food with us, which we ate on our fect dur- 
ing breathing spells, and we fell in our tracks for rest when 
we could go no farther. 

At night, when we were cating under the high, white 
moon, he told me more of the man for whom we were 
scarching. 

“IT ought to have written you more fully at the start. You’d 
have been sorry for him then, not angry with him. He does 
not suggest Lothario now, but he was desperately in love 
once. 

‘She was the most fantastically imaginative creature, quick 
as light, and she played in circles around him. He was never 
dull in those days. Rather handsome, in the lean Gibson 
manner; but he was always—well—matter-ol-fact. She had 
all there was of him the first day, and it was hers to do as 
she pleased with. Then one morning she saw quite plainly 
that he would bore her. She had to have someone who 
could play. Barksdale could have dicd for her, but he could 
not play. Like that,’ and Spencer gave a snap of his 
fingers, “‘she jugged him. It was at a house party. I was 
there and saw it. She was the sort of surgeon who believes 
in amputation and she gave it to Barksdale there without 
an anesthetic and with the crowd looking on. 

‘He changed after that. Wouldn’t have anything he 
couldn’t feel, sce, smell. He had been wounded by some- 
thing elusive, intangible. He was still scarred; and he hid 
behind the defenses of his five good senses. When I met him 
five years later he had gone in for facts and glass.” 
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He stopped speaking for a moment. The August dark 
crowded closer, pressing its low, insistent nocturne 
against our ears. Then he rcsumed in a musing voice: 
“Strange the obsession that an imaginative woman can 
excrcise Over an unimaginative man. It is the sort of thing 
that can follow a chap to the grave. Celia’s living in 
Europe now, married—children—but I believe that if 
she called him to-day he’d go. She was very beautiful, 
you know.”’ 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘I know. Very tall, blonde, with hair 
fluffed and shining about her head like a madonna’s halo. 
Odd way of standing, too, with head turned to one side so 
that she might look at one over her shoulder. Jasmine per- 
fume, heavy, almost druggy.”’ 

Spencer was startled: ‘‘You’ve seen her!” 

“Yes, hcre. She came for Barksdale last night. I saw her 
as plainly as I see you.” 

“But she’s abroad, I tell you.”’ 

I turned to Spencer with a sudden resolve: ““You’ve heard 
the Negroes here talk of Plat-eye?”’ 

He nodded. 

“Well, I’ve got to tell you something whether you believe 
it or not. Barksdale got in wrong down here. Stole a flask 
from the graveyard. There’s been hell turned loose ever 
since: fires and singing every night in the village and a lot 
more. I am sure now what it all meant—conjuring, and 
Plat-eye, of course, to lead Barksdale away and do him in, 
at the same time emptying the house so that it could be 
searched for the flask.” 

“But Celia; how could they know about her?” 

“They didn’t. But Barksdale knew. They had only to 
break him down and let his old obsession call her up. I 
probably saw her on the reflex from him, but I’ll swear she 
was there.”’ 

Spencer was leaning toward me, the moon shining full 
upon his face. I could see that he believed. 
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“Thank God you see it,”’ I breathed. ‘“‘Now you know why 
we've got to find him soon.”’ 

In the hour just before dawn we emerged from the forest 
at the far side of the iskand. The moon was low and reached 
long fingers of pale light through the trees. The east was a 
swinging nebula of half light and vapor. A flight of im- 
mense blue heron broke suddenly into the air before us, 
hurling the mist back into our faces from their beating wings. 
Spencer, who was ahead of me, gave a cry and darted for- 
ward, disappearing behind a palmetto thicket. 

I grasped my machette and followcd. 

Our qucst had ended. Barksdale lay face downward in 
the marsh with his head toward the east. His hands flung 
out before him were already awash in the rising tide. 

We dragged him to high ground. He was breathing faintly 
in spasmodic gasps, and his pulse was a tiny thread of move- 
ment under our finger tips. Two saplings and our coats 
gave us a makeshift litter, and three hours of stumbling, 
agonizing labor brought us with our burden to the forest’s 
edge. 

I waited with him there, while Spencer went for his car 
and some wraps. When he rcturned his face was a study. 

“Had a devil of a time finding blankcts,”’ he told me, as 
we bundled Barksdale up for the race to town. “House looks 
as though a tornado had passed through it; everything out 
on the piazza, and in the front yard.” 

With what strength I had lIeft I turned toward home. 
Behind me lay the forest, dark even in the summer noon; 
before me, the farthest hill, the sparse pines, and the tumble 
of mounds in the graveyard. 

I entered the clearing and looked at the mound from which 
Barksdale had taken the flask. There it was again. While it 
had been gone the cavity had filled with water; now this 
had flooded out when the bottle had been replaced and 
still glistened gray on the sand, black on the pine needles, 

I regained the road and headed for the club. 
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Up from the fields came the hands, dinner bound; fifteen 
or twenty of them; the women taking the direct sun in- 
differently upon their bare heads. Bright field hoes gleamed 
on shoulders. The hot noon stirred to deep laughter, soft 
Gullah accents: 

‘““Mornin’, Boss—howdy, Boss.”’ 

They divided and flowed past me, women curtsying, men 
touching hat brims. On they went; topped the ridge; 
dropped from view. 

Silence, immediate and profound. 
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“"H o w are you going yourself, Jack?” I asked him. 

“You seen this Walcott?” he says. 

‘‘Just in the gym.” 

“Well,”? Jack says, “I’m going to need a lot of luck with 
that boy.” 

“He can’t hit you, Jack,” Soldier said. 

“IT wish to hell he couldn’t.” 

“He couldn’t hit you with a handful of bird-shot.”’ 

‘“Bird-shot’d be all right,’ Jack says. “I wouldn’t mind 
bird-shot any.” 

‘*He looks casy to hit,” I said. 

“Sure,” Jack says, “‘he ain’t going to last long. He ain’t 
going to last like you and me, Jerry. But right now he’s got 
everything.”’ 

“You'll left-hand him to death.” 

‘‘Maybe,”’ Jack says. “Sure. I got a chance to.” 

“Handle him like you handled Richie Lewis.” 

‘Richie Lewis,”’ Jack said. “That kike!”’ 

The three of us, Jack Brennan, Soldier Bartlett, and I, 
were in Handley’s. There were a couple of broads sitting 
at the next table to us. They had been drinking. 

‘‘What do you mean, kike?”’ one of the broads says. ““What 
do you mean, kike, you big Irish bum?” 

“Sure,” Jack says. ‘“That’s it.” 
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“‘Kikes,”’ this broad goes on. ‘“They’re always talking about 
kikes, these big Irishmen. What do you mean, kikes?” 

“Come on. Let’s get out of here.” 

“Kikes,”’ this broad goes on. “‘Whoever saw you ever buy 
a drink? Your wife sews your pockets up every morning. 
These Irishmen and their kikes! Richic Lewis could lick 
you too.” 

“Sure,” Jack says. ““And you give away a lot of things free 
too, don’t you?” 

We went out. That was Jack. He could say what he 
wanted to when he wanted to say it. 

Jack started training out at Danny Hogan’s health farm 
over in Jersey. It was nice out there but Jack didn’t like it 
much. He didn’t like being away from his wife and the kids, 
and he was sore and grouchy most of the time. He liked me 
and we got along fine together; and he liked Hogan, but 
after a while Soldier Bartlett commenced to get on his 
nerves. A kidder gets to be an awful thing around a camp 
if his stuff goes sort of sour. Soldier was always kidding Jack, 
just sort of kidding him all the time. It wasn’t very funny 
and it wasn’t very good, and it began to get to Jack. It was 
sort of stuff like this. Jack would finish up with the weights 
and the bag and pull on the gloves. 

“You want to work?” he’d say to Soldier. 

“Sure. How you want me to work?” Soldier would ask. 
“Want me to treat you rough like Walcott? Want me to 
knock you down a few times?” 

‘*That’s it,” Jack would say. He didn’t like it any, though. 

One morning we were all out on the road. We’d been out 
quite a way and now we were coming back. We’d go along 
fast for three minutes and then walk a minute, and then go 
fast for three minutes again. Jack wasn’t ever what you 
would call a sprinter. He’d move around fast enough in 
the ring if he had to, but he wasn’t any too fast on the road. 
All the time we were walking Soldier was kidding him. We 
came up the hill to the farmhouse. 
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“Well,” says Jack, “‘you better go back to town, Soldier.” 

““What do you mean?” 

“You better go back to town and stay there.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” 

“Tm sick of hearing you talk.” 

““Yes?”? says Soldier. 

““Yes,”’ says Jack. 

‘You'll be a damn sight sicker when Walcott gets through 
with you.” 

“Sure,” says Jack, “maybe I will. But I know I’m sick of 
you.” 

So Soldier went off on the train to town that same morning. 
I went with him to the train. He was good and sore. 

“I was just kidding him,” he said. We were waiting on the 
platform. “He can’t pull that stuff with me, Jerry.” 

* “Ffe’s nervous and crabby,” I said. “‘He’s a good fellow, 
Soldier.” 

““The hell he is. The hell he’s ever been a good fellow.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “‘so long, Soldier.” 

The train had come in. He climbed up with his bag. 

“So long, Jerry,” he says. “You be in town before the 
fight?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

‘See you then.” 

He went in and the conductor swung up and the train 
went out. I rode back to the farm in the cart. Jack was on 
the porch writing a letter to his wife. The mail had come 
and I got the papers and went over on the other side of the 
porch and sat down to read. Hogan came out the door and 
walked over to me. 

“Did he have a jam with Soldier?” 

“Not a jam,” I said. ‘‘He just told him to go back to 
town.” 

‘I could see it coming,’ Hogan said. “He never liked 
Soldier much.” 

‘No. He don’t like many people.” 
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““He’s a pretty cold one,’”’ Hogan said. 

‘Well, he’s always been fine to me.”’ 

“Me too,” Hogan said. “I got no kick on him. He’s a 
cold one, though.” 

Hogan went in through the screen door and [ sat there 
on the porch and read the papers. It was just starting to 
get fall weather and it’s nice country there in Jersey, up in 
the hills, and after I read the paper through I sat there and 
looked out at the country and the road down below against 
the woods with cars going along it, lifting the dust up. It 
was fine weather and pretty nice-looking country. Hogan 
came to the door and I said, “Say, Hogan, haven’t you got 
anything to shoot here?” 

“No,” Hogan said. “Only sparrows.” 

‘Seen the paper?” I said to Hogan. 

““What’s in it?”’ 

‘Sande booted three of them in yesterday.” 

“IT got that on the telephone last night.”’ 

“You follow them pretty closc, Hogan?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I keep in touch with them,” Hogan said. 

“How about Jack?” I says. “Does he still play them?”’ 

“Him?” said Hogan. “Gan you see him doing it?” 

Just then Jack came around the corner with the Jetter in 
his hand. He’s wearing a sweatcr and an old pair of pants 
and boxing shoes. 

“Got a stamp, Hogan?” he asks. 

““Give me the letter,’ Hogan said. “I?ll mail it for you.” 

“Say, Jack,” I said, “didn’t you used to play the ponies?” 

‘“Sure.”” 

“I knew you did. J knew I used to see you out at Sheeps- 
head.” 

“What did you lay off them for?”? Hogan asked. 

‘““Lost moncy.”’ 

Jack sat down on the porch by me. He leaned back against 
a post. He shut his eyes in the sun. 

‘“‘Want a chair?” Hogan asked. 
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“No,” said Jack. “This is fine.” 

“It’s a nice day,” I said. “It’s pretty nice out in the 
country.” 

“1’d a damn sight rather be in town with the wife.” 

‘Well, you only got another weck.”’ 

“Yes,” Jack says. ““That’s so.” 

We sat there on the porch. Hogan was inside at the office. 

‘What do you think about the shape I’m in?” Jack asked 
me. 

“Well, you can’t tell,’ I said. “You got a week to get 
around into form.”’ 

“Don’t stall me.” 

“Well,” I said, “you’re not right.” 

“I’m not sleeping,’ Jack said. 

‘You'll be all right in a couple of days.”’ 

“No,” said Jack, “I got the insomnia.” 

‘“What’s on your mind?”’ 

‘T miss the wife.” 

‘*Have her come out.” 

“No. I’m too old for that.” 

“We'll take a long walk before you turn in and get you 
good and tired.” 

Tired!’ Jack says. “‘I’m tired all the time.” 

He was that way all weck. He wouldn’t sleep at night 
and he’d get up in the morning feeling that way, you know, 
when you can’t shut your hands. 

““He’s_ stale as poorhouse cake,’? Hogan said. “‘He’s 
nothing.” 

“IT never seen Walcott,” I said. 

‘He'll kill him,”’ said Hogan. “He'll tear him in two.” 

“Well,” I said, ““everybody’s got to get it sometime.”’ 

“Not like this, though,’’ Hogan said. “They’ll think he 
never trained. It gives the farm a black eye.” 

“You hear what the reporters said about him?” 

“Didn’t I! They said he was awful. They said they 
Oughtn’t to let him fight.” 
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“Well,” I said, “they’re always wrong, ain’t they?” 

‘Yes,’ said Hogan. “‘But this time thcy’re right.” 

“What the hell do they know about whether a man’s right 
or not?”’ 

“Well,” said Hogan, “‘they’re not such fools.”’ 

“All they did was pick Willard at Toledo. This Lardner, 
he’s so wise now, ask him about when he picked Willard at 
Toledo.” 

“Aw, he wasn’t out,’’ Hogan said. “‘He only writes the 
big fights.” 

“I don’t care who they are,”’ I said. ‘What the hell do 
they know? They can write maybe, but what the hell do 
they know?” 

“You don’t think Jack’s in any shape, do you?” Hogan 
asked. 

“No. He’s through. All he needs is to have Corbett pick 
him to win for it to be all over.” 

“Well, Corbett’ll pick him,”? Hogan says. 

“Sure. He’ll pick him.” 

That night Jack didn’t sleep any either. The next morning 
was the last day before the fight. After breakfast we were 
out on the porch again. 

‘“‘What do you think about, Jack, when you can’t sleep?” 
I said. 

“Oh, I worry,” Jack says. “I worry about property 
I got up in the Bronx, I worry about property I got 
in Florida. I worry about the kids. I worry about the 
wife. Sometimes I think about fights. I think about 
that kike Richie Lewis and I get sore. I got some 
stocks and I worry about them. What the hell don’t I 
think aboui?” 

“Well,” I said, “to-morrow night itll all be over.”’ 

“Sure,” said Jack. ‘That always helps a lot, don’t it? 
That just fixes everything all up, I suppose. Sure.” 

He was sore all day. We didn’t do any work. Jack 
just moved around a little to loosen up. He shadow- 
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boxed a few rounds. He didn’t even look good doing 
that. He skipped the rope a little while. He couldn’t 
sweat. 

““He’d be better not to do any work at all,”? Hogan said. 
We were standing watching him skip rope. ‘“‘Don’t he ever 
sweat at all any more?”’ 

‘““He can’t sweat.” 

“Do you suppose he’s got the con? He never had any 
trouble making weight, did he?”’ 

“No, he hasn’t got any con. He just hasn’t got anything 
inside any more.” 

“He ought to sweat,”’ said Hogan. 

Jack came over, skipping the rope. He was skipping up 
and down in front of us, forward and back, crossing his 
arms every third time. 

“Well,” he says. ‘“What are you buzzards talking about?”’ 

“T don’t think you ought to work any more,”’ Hogan says. 
“You'll be stale.” 

“Wouldn’t that be awful?” Jack says and skips away down 
the floor, slapping the rope hard. 

That afternoon John Collins showed up out at the farm. 
Jack was up in his room. John came out in a car from town. 
He had a couple of friends with him. The car stopped and 
they all got out. 

‘Where’s Jack?” John asked me. 

‘Up in his room, lying down.”’ 

“Lying down?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

‘“How is he?” 

I looked at the two fellows that were with John. 

‘“They’re friends of his,’ John said. 

‘‘He’s pretty bad,” I said. 

‘‘What’s the matter with him?” 

‘“He don’t sleep.” 

“Hell,” said John. ‘“That Irishman could never sleep.” 

‘He isn’t right,”’ I said. 
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‘‘Hell,”? John said. “He’s never right. I’ve had him for 
ten years and he’s never been right yet.”’ 

The fellows who were with him laughed. 

“IT want you to shake hands with Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Steinfelt,”” John said. “This is Mr. Doyle. He’s been train- 
ing Jack.” 

‘Glad to meet you,”’ I said. 

‘“‘Let’s go up and sce the boy,” the fellow called Morgan 
said. 

‘‘Let’s have a look at him,”’ Steinfelt said. 

We all went upstairs. 

‘‘Where’s Hogan?” John asked. 

‘“He’s out in the barn with a couple of his customers,”’ I 
said. 

‘He got many people out here now?” John asked. 

*‘Just two.” 

‘Pretty quict, ain’t it?’ Morgan said. 

“Yes,” I said. “It’s pretty quiet.” 

We were outside Jack’s room. John knocked on the door. 
There wasn’t any answer. 

“Maybe he’s asleep,”’ I said. 

“What the hell’s he sleeping in the daytime for?”’ 

John turned the handle and we all went in. Jack was lying 
asleep on the bed. He was face down and his face was 
in the pillow. Both his arms were around the pillow. 

“Hey, Jack!’ John said to him. 

Jack’s head moved a little on the pillow. “‘Jack!’ John 
says, leaning over him. Jack just dug a little deeper in the 
pillow. John touched him on the shoulder. Jack sat up 
and looked at us. He hadn’t shaved and he was wearing 
an old sweater. 

“Christ! Why can’t you let me sleep?’’ he says to John. 

“Don’t be sore,’ John says. “‘I didn’t mean to wake you 
up.” 

“Oh no,” Jack says. “Of course not.” 

“You know Morgan and Steinfelt,’’ John said. 
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‘‘Glad to see you,”® Jack says. 

‘““How do you feel, Jack?” Morgan asks him. 

‘Fine,’ Jack says. ‘“How the hell would I feel?” 

“You look fine,”’ Steinfelt says. 

“Yes, don’t I,” says Jack. “‘Say,”’ he says to John. “‘You’re 
my manager. You get a big enough cut. Why the hell don’t 
you come out here when the reporters was out! You want 
Jerry and me to talk to them?” 

“IT had Lew fighting in Philadelphia,” John said. 

“What the hell’s that to me?” Jack says. ‘““You’re my 
manager. You get a big enough cut, don’t you? You aren’t 
making me any money in Philadelphia, are you? Why the 
hell aren’t you out here when I ought to have you?”’ 

‘“Hogan was herc.”’ 

‘““Hogan,”’ Jack says. “‘Hogan’s as dumb as I am.”’ 

‘Soldier Bathlett was out here wukking with you for a 
while, wasn’t he?” Steinfelt said to change the subject. 

“Yes, he was out here,” Jack says. ““He was out here all 
right.” 

“Say, Jerry,” John said to me. ‘Would you go and find 
Hogan and tell him we want to sce him in about half-an- 
hour?”’ 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Why the hell can’t he stick around?” Jack says. “Stick 
around, Jerry.” 

Morgan and Steinfelt looked at each other. 

“Quiet down, Jack,’’ John said to him. 

“I better go find Hogan,” I said. 

“All right, if you want to go,” Jack says. “None of these 
guys are going to send you away, though.” 

“Pll go find Hogan,” I said. 

Hogan was out in the gym in the barn. He had a couple 
of his health-farm patients with the gloves on. They neither 
one wanted to hit the other, for fear the other would come 
back and hit him. 

“That'll do,’? Hogan said when he saw me come in. “You 
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can stop the slaughter. You gentlemen take a shower and 
Bruce will rub you down.” 

They climbed out through the ropes and Hogan came over 
to me. 

‘John Collins is out with a couple of friends to see Jack,” 
I said. | 

“I saw them come up in the car.” 

“Who arc the two fellows with John?”’ 

‘““They’re what you call wise boys,” Hogan said. “Don’t 
you know them two?” 

“No,” I said. 

*““That’s Happy Steinfelt and Lew Morgan. They got a 
pool-room.”’ 

“IT been away a long timc,” I said. 

“Sure,” said Hogan. “That Happy Steinfelt’s a big 
operator ”’ 

“I’ve heard his name,’’ I said. 

‘““He’s a pretty smooth boy,” Hogan said. ““They’re a 
couple of sharpshooters.”’ 

“Well,” I said. ““They want to see us in half-an-hour.”’ 

“You mean they don’t want to see us until half-an- 
hour?”’ 

““That’s it.” 

‘““Come on in the office,’’ Hogan said. “To hell with those 
sharpshooters.”’ 

After about thirty minutes or so Hogan and I went up- 
stairs. We knocked on Jack’s door. They were talking 
inside the room. 

‘Wait a minute,’’ somebody said. 

“To hell with that stuff,’ Hogan said. “‘When you want to 
see me I’m down in the office.” 

We heard the door unlock. Steinfelt opened it. 

“Come on in, Hogan,” he says. “‘We’re all going to have 
a drink.” 

“Well,” says Hogan. “That’s something.” 

We went in. Jack was sitting on the bed. John and Mor- 
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gan were sitting on a couple of chairs. Stcinfelt was stand- 
ing up. 

“You’re a pretty mysterious lot of boys,” Hogan said. 

“Hello, Danny,’ John says. 

“Hello, Danny,’? Morgan says and shakes hands. 

Jack doesn’t say anything. He just sits there on the bed. 
He ain’t with the others. He’s all by himself. He was wear- 
ing an old blue jersey and pants and had on boxing shoes. 
He needed a shave. Steinfclt and Morgan were dressers. 
John was quite a dresser too. Jack sat there looking Irish 
and tough. 

Steinfelt brought out a bottle and Hogan brought in some 
glasses and everybody had a drink. Jack and I took one 
and the rest of them went on and had two or thrce each. 

‘“‘Better save some for your ride back,’’ Hogan said. 

“Don’t you worry. We got plenty,’ Morgan said. 

Jack hadn’t drunk anything since the one drink. He was 
standing up and looking at them. Morgan was sitting on 
the bed where Jack had sat. 

““Have a drink, Jack,” John said and handed him the glass 
and the bottle. 

“No,” Jack said, “I never liked to go to these wakes.” 

They all laughed. Jack didn’t laugh. 

They were all feeling pretty good when they left. Jack 
stood on the porch when they got into the car. They waved 
to him. 

“So long,” Jack said. 

We had supper. Jack didn’t say anything all during the 
meal except, “‘Will you pass me this?”’ or ““Will you pass me 
that?” The two health-farm patients ate at the same table 
with us. They were pretty nice fellows. After we finished 
eating we went out on the porch. It was dark early. 

“Like to take a walk, Jerry?” Jack asked. 

‘“Sure,”? I said. 

We put on our coats and started out. It was quite a way 
down to the main road, then we walked along the main 
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road about a mile and a half. Cars kept going by and we 
would pull out to the side until they were past. Jack didn’t 
say anything. After we had stepped out into the bushes to 
let a big car go by Jack said, “To hell with this walking. 
Come on back to Hogan’s.”’ 

We went along a side road that cut up over the hill and cut 
across the ficlds back to Hogan’s. We could see the lights 
of the house up on the hill. We came around to the front 
of the house and there standing in the doorway was Hogan. 

““Have a good walk?’ Hogan asked. 

‘Oh, fine,” Jack said. “Listen, Hogan. Have you got any 
liquor?”’ 

“Sure,” says Hogan. “‘What’s the idea?”’ 

‘Sent it up to the room,” Jack says. “I’m going to sleep 
to-night.” 

‘“You’re the doctor,’ Hogan says. 

“Come on up to the room, Jerry,”’ Jack says. 

Upstairs, Jack sat on the bed with his head in his hands. 

‘“Ain’t it a life?’ Jack says. 

Hogan brought in a quart of liquor and two glasses. 

“Want some ginger alc?” 

‘What do you think I want to do, get sick?” 

“I just asked you,” said Hogan. 

“Have a drink?” said Jack. 

‘“‘No, thanks,” said Hogan. He went out. 

“How about it, Jerry?” 

“Pll have one with you,’’ I said. 

Jack poured out a couple of drinks. “‘Now,”’ he said, “I 
want to take it slow and easy.” 

“Put some water i. it,” I said. 

“Yes,” Jack said. “I guess that’s better.” 

We had a couple of drinks without saying anything. Jack 
started to pour me another. 

“‘No,”’ I said, “that’s all I want.” 

“All right,’ Jack said. He poured himself out another 

big shot and put water in it. He was lighting up a little. 
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“That was a fine bunch out here this afternoon,” he said. 
‘They don’t take any chances, those two.” 

Then a little later, “Well,” he says, “‘they’re right. What 
the hell’s the good in taking chances?” 

“Don’t you want another, Jerry?” he said. “Come on, 
drink along with me.” 

“I don’t need it, Jack,” I said. “‘I feel all right.” 

“just have one morc,” Jack said. It was softening him up. 

“All right,” I said. 

Jack poured onc for me and another big one for himself. 

“You know,” he said, “I like liquor pretty well. If I 
hadn’t been boxing I would have drunk quite a lot.” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“You know,” he said, “‘I missed a lot, boxing.” 

“You made plenty of money.” 

“Sure, that’s what I’m after. You know I miss a lot, Jerry.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well,” he says, “like about the wife. And being away 
from home so much. It don’t do my girls any good. ‘Whose 
your old man?’ some of those society kids’ll say to them. 
“My old man’s Jack Brennan.’ That don’t do them any 
good.”’ 

“Hell,” I said, “‘all that makes a difference is if they got 
dough.” 

“Well,” says Jack, “‘I got the dough for them all right.” 

He poured out another drink. The bottle was about 
cmpty. 

‘Put some water in it,’ I said. Jack poured in some water. 

‘You know,” he says, “‘you ain’t got any idea how I miss 
the wife.” 

“Sure.” 

“You ain’t got any idea. You can’t have an idea what it’s 
like.”’ 

‘It ought to be better out in the country than in town.” 

‘With me now,” Jack said, “it don’t make any difference 
where I am. You can’t have an idea what it’s like.” 
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‘*‘Have another drink.” 

‘“‘Am I getting soused? Do I talk funny?” 

““You’re coming on all right.” 

“You can’t have an idea what it’s like. They ain’t any- 
body can have an idea what it’s like.” 

“Except the wife,” I said. 

**She knows,” Jack said. “She knows all right. She knows. 
You bet she knows.” 

‘*Put some water in that,”’ I said. 

“‘Jerry,”’ says Jack, “you can’t have an idea what it gets 
to be like.” 

He was good and drunk. He was looking at me steady. 
His eyes were sort of too steady. 

“You'll sleep all right,” I said. 

“Listen, Jerry,” Jack says. “You want to make some 
money? Get some money down on Walcott.” 

“Ves?” 

“Listen, Jerry.’ Jack put down the glass. “I’m not drunk, 
now, see? You know what I’m betting on him? Fifty 
grand.” 

“That’s a lot of dough.” 

“Fifty grand,” Jack says, “‘at two to one. I’ll get twenty- 
five thousand bucks. Get some money on him, Jerry.”’ 

“It sounds good,”’ I said. 

“How can I beat him?” Jack says. “It ain’t crooked. 
How can I beat him? Why not make money on it?” 

‘*Put some water in that,’ I said. 

“I’m through after this fight,’’ Jack says. “I’m through 
with it. I got to take a beating. Why shouldn’t I make 
money on it?” 

‘“Sure.”’ 

“T ain’t slept for a week,” Jack says. “All night I lay 
awake and worry my can off. I can’t sleep, Jerry. You ain’t 
got an idea what it’s like when you can’t sleep.” 

“Sure.” 

“T can’t cleep. That’s all. I just can’t sleep. What’s the 
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use of taking care of yourself all these years when you can’t 
sleep?” 

‘Tt’s bad.” 

‘You ain’t got an idea what it’s like, Jerry, when you can’t 
sleep.” 

‘*Put some water in that,” I said. 

Well, about eleven o’clock Jack passes out and I put him 
to bed. Finally he’s so he can’t keep from sleeping. I helped 
him get his clothes off and got him into bed. 

“You'll sleep all right, Jack,” I said. 

‘Sure,’ Jack says, “I'll sleep now.” 

‘““Good-night, Jack,” I said. 

““Good-night, Jerry,’’ Jack says. “‘You’re the only friend 
I got.” 

“Oh, hell,” I said. 

““You’re the only friend I got,’’ Jack says, “‘the only friend 
I got.” 

“Go to sleep,” I said. 

“Pll sleep,”’ Jack says. 

Downstairs, Hogan was sitting at the desk in the office 
reading the papers. He looked up. ‘“‘Well, you get your boy 
friend to sleep?”’ he asks. 

‘“He’s off.” 

“It’s better for him than not sleeping,’ Hogan said. 

“Sure.” 

“You'd have a hell of a time explaining that to these sport 
writers though,’ Hogan said. 

‘Well, I’m going to bed myself,” I said. 

“‘Good-night,” said Hogan. 

In the morning I came downstairs about eight o’clock and 
got some breakfast. Hogan had his customers out in the 
barn doing exercises. I went out and watched them. 

“One! Two! Three! Four!” Hogan was counting for 
them. ‘‘Hello, Jerry,” he said. “Is Jack up yet?”’ 

“No. He’s still sleeping.” 

I went back to my room and packed up to go in to town. 
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About nine-thirty I heard Jack getting up in the next room. 
When I heard him go downstairs I went down after him. 
Jack was sitting at the breakfast table. Hogan had come 
in and was standing beside the table. 

‘““How do you feel, Jack?” I asked him. 

‘““Not so bad.” 

“Sleep well?”? Hogan asked. 

‘T slept all right,” Jack said. ‘“‘I got a thick tongue but I 
ain’t got a head.” 

“Good,” said Hogan. ““That was good liquor.”’ 

‘Put it on the bill,”’ Jack says. 

‘‘What time you want to go into town?” Hogan asked. 

“Before lunch,” Jack says. ““The cleven o’clock train.” 

‘Sit down, Jerry,” Jack said. Hogan went out. 

I sat down at the table. Jack was eating a grape-fruit. 
When he’d find a seed he’d spit it out in the spoon and 
dump it on the plate. 

“YT guess I was pretty stewed last night,” he started. 

“You drank some liquor.”’ 

“I guess I said a lot of fool things.”’ 

‘““You weren’t bad.” 

‘“‘Where’s Hogan?” he asked. He was through with the 
grape-fruit. 

“‘He’s out in front in the office.” 

‘What did I say about betting on the fight?”’ Jack asked. 
He was holding the spoon and sort of poking at the grape- 
fruit with it. 

The girl came in with some ham and eggs and took away 
the grape-fruit. 

‘Bring me another glass of milk,” Jack said to her. She 
went out. 

“You said you had fifty grand on Walcott,” I said. 

“That’s right,” Jack said. 

“That’s a lot of money.” 

“I don’t feel too good about it,”’ Jack said. 

‘Something might happen.”’ 
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“No,” Jack said. “He wants the title bad. They'll be 
shooting with him all right.” 

“You can’t ever tell.” 

“No. He wants the title. It’s worth a lot of money to 
him.” 

“Fifty grand is a lot of money,” I said. 

“It’s business,’ said Jack. “‘I can’t win. You know I can’t 
win anyway.” 

‘‘As long as you’re in there you got a chance.” 

“No,” Jack says. “I’m all through. It’s just business.”’ 

‘““How do you feel?”’ 

“Pretty good,” Jack said. ““The sleep was what I needed.” 

“You might go good.” 

“Tl give them a good show,” Jack said. 

After breakfast Jack called up his wife on the long-distance. 
He was inside the booth telephoning. 

‘“That’s the first time he’s called her up since he’s out here,” 
Hogan said. 

‘“He writes her every day.” 

“Sure,” Hogan says, “‘a letter only costs two cents.”’ 

Hogan said good-bye to us and Bruce, the nigger rubber, 
drove us down to the train in the cart. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Brennan,”’ Bruce said at the train, “I 
sure hope you knock his can off.” 

‘So long,” Jack said. He gave Bruce two dollars. Bruce 
had worked on him a lot. He looked kind of disappointed. 
Jack saw me looking at Bruce holding the two dollars. 

‘It’s all in the bill,” he said. ““Hogan charged me for the 
rubbing.” 

On the train going to town Jack didn’t talk. He sat 
in the corner of the seat with his ticket in his hat-band 
and looked out of the window. Once he turned and spoke 
to me. 

“I told the wife I’d take a room at the Shelby to-night,” 
he said. “It’s just around the corner from the Garden. I 
can go up to the house to-morrow morning.” 


34 
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‘“‘That’s a good idea,’’ I said. “Your wife ever see you 
fight, Jack?” 

“No,” Jack says. ‘She never seen me fight.” 

I thought he must be figuring on taking an awful beating 
if he doesn’t want to go home afterwards. In town we took 
a taxi up to the Shelby. A boy came out and took our bags 
and we went to the desk. 

‘““How much are the rooms?” Jack asked. 

‘We only have double rooms,”’ the clerk says. “I can give 
you a nice double room for ten dollars.” 

‘“‘That’s too stecp.” 

“I can give you a double room for seven dollars.” 

“With a bath?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘You might as well bunk with me, Jerry,” Jack says. 

“Oh,” I said, ‘“T’ll sleep down at my _brother-in- 
law’s.”’ 

“YT don’t mean for you to pay it,”’ Jack says. “I just want 
to get my moncy’s worth.” 

‘Will you register, please?’’ the clerk says. He looked at 
the names. ‘‘Number 238, Mister Brennan.” 

We went up in the elevator. It was a nice big room with 
two beds and a door opening into a bath-room. 

‘This is pretty good,” Jack says. 

The boy who brought us up pulled up the curtains and 
brought in our bags. Jack didn’t make any move, so I gave 
the boy a quarter. We washed up and Jack said we better 
go out and get something to eat. 

We ate a lunch at Jimmy Handley’s place. Quite a lot of 
the boys were there. When we were about half through 
eating, John came in and sat down with us. Jack didn’t 
talk much. 

‘‘How are you on the weight. Jack?” John asked him. Jack 
was putting away a pretty good lunch. 

‘I could make it with my clothes on,” Jack said. He never 
had to worry about taking off weight. He was a natural 
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welter-weight and he’d never gotten fat. He’d lost weight 
out at Hogan’s. 


‘Well, that’s one thing you never had to worry about,”’ 
John said. 


‘““That’s one thing,” Jack says. 

We went around to the garden to weigh in after lunch. 
The match was made at a hundred forty-seven pounds at 
three o’clock. Jack stepped on the scales with a towel 
around him. The bar didn’t move. Walcott had just 
weighed and was standing with a lot of people around 
him. 

““Let’s see what you weigh, Jack,’ Freedman, Walcott’s 
manager, said. 

“All right, weigh Azm then,” Jack jerked his head towards 
Walcott. 

“Drop the towel,” Freedman said. 

“What do you make it?” Jack asked the fellows who were 
weighing. 

“One hundred and forty-three pounds,” the fat man who 
was weighing said. 

‘“You’re down fine, Jack,”’ Freedman says. 

“Weigh him,” Jack says. 

Walcott came over. He was a blond with wide shoulders 
and arms like a heavy-weight. He didn’t have much legs. 
Jack stood about half-a-head taller than he did. 

‘Hello, Jack,” he said. His face was plenty marked up. 

“Hello,” said Jack. ‘““How you feel?” 

““Good,”? Walcott says. He dropped the towel from around 
his waist and stood on the scales. He had the widest 
shoulders and back you ever saw. 

“One hundred and forty-six pounds and twelve ounces.” 

Walcott stepped off and grinned at Jack. 

“Well,”? John says to him, ‘“‘Jack’s spotting you about four 
pounds.” 

“More than that when I come in, kid,”’ Walcott says. “‘I’m 
going to go and eat now.” 
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We went back and Jack got dressed. “‘He’s a pretty tough- 
looking boy,’ Jack says to me. 

‘‘He looks as though he’d been hit plenty of times.” 

“Oh, yes,” Jack says. ““He ain’t hard to hit.” 

“Where are you going?’ John asked when Jack was 
dressed. 

“Back to the hotel,’ Jack says. ““You looked after every- 
thing?”’ 

“Yes,”’ John says. “‘It’s all looked after.”’ 

‘I’m going to lie down for a while,” Jack says. 

“1’7]1l come around for you about a quarter to scven and 
we'll go and eat.” 

“All right.” 

Up at the hotel Jack took off his shoes and his coat and lay 
down for a while. I wrote a letter. I looked over a couple 
of times ind Jack wasn’t sleeping. He was lying perfectly 
still but every once in a while his eyes would open. Finally 
he sits up. 

‘Want to play some cribbagc, Jerry?” he says. 

‘Sure,’ I said. 

He went over to his suitcase and got out the cards and the 
cribbage board. We played cribbage and he won three 
dollars off me. John knocked at the door and came in. 

‘‘Want to play some cribbage, John?” Jack asked him. 

John put his kelly down on the table. It was all wet. His 
coat was wet too. 

“Ts it raining?” Jack asks. 

“Its pouring,” John says. ““The taxi I had got tied up in 
the traffic and I got out and walked.” 

“Come cr, play some cribbage,”’ Jack says. 

“You ought to go and eat.” 

“No,” says Jack. “I don’t want to cat yet.” 

So they played cribbage for about half-an-hour and Jack 
won a dollar and a half off him. 

‘Well, I suppose we got to go eat,”’ Jack says. He went to 
the window and looked out. 
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“Ts it still raining?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Let's eat in the hotel,” John says. 

“All right,”’ Jack says, “Ill play you once more to sce who 
pays for the meal.” 

After a little while Jack gets up and says, ““You buy the 
meal, John,” and we went downstairs and ate in the big 
dining-room. 

After we ate we went upstairs and Jack played cribbage 
with John again and won two dollars and a half off him. 
Jack was feeling pretty good. John had a bag with him with 
all his stuff in it. Jack took off his shirt and collar and put 
on a jersey and a sweater, so he wouldn’t catch cold when 
he came out, and put his ring clothes and bathrobe in a bag. 

“You all ready?” John asks him. “TU call up and have 
them get a taxi.”’ 

Pretty soon the telephone rang and they said the taxi 
was waiting. 

We rode down in the elevator and went out through the 
lobby, and got in a taxi and rode around to the Garden. 
It was raining hard but there was a lot of people outside on 
the streets. The Garden was sold out. As we came in on our 
way to the dressing-room I saw how full it was. It looked 
like half-a-mile down to the ring. It was all dark. Just the 
lights over the ring. 

“Its a good thing, with this rain, they didn’t try to pull 
this fight in the ball park,” John said. 

“They got a good crowd,” Jack says. 

“This is a fight that would draw a lot more than the 
Garden could hold.” 

“You can’t tell about the weather,”’ Jack says. 

John came to the door of the dressing-room and poked 
his head in. Jack was sitting there with his bathrobe on, 
he had his arms folded and was looking at the floor. John 
had a couple of handlers with him. They looked over his 
Shoulder. Jack looked up. 
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“Is he in?” he asked. 

‘‘He’s just gone down,”’ John said. 

We started down. Walcott was just getting into the ring. 
The crowd gave him a big hand. He climbed through 
between the ropes and put his two fists together and smiled, 
and shook them at the crowd, first at one side of the ring, 
then at the other, and then sat down. Jack got a good hand 
coming down through the crowd. Jack is Irish and the Irish 
always get a pretty good hand. An Irishman don’t draw 
in New York like a Jew or an Italian but they always get 
a good hand. Jack climbed up and bent down to go through 
the ropes and Walcott came over from his corner and 
pushed the rope down for Jack to go through. The crowd 
thought that was wonderful. Walcott put his hand on Jack’s 
shoulder and they stood there just for a sccond. 

‘So you’re going to be one of these popular champions,” 
Jack says to him. “Take your goddam hand off my 
shoulder.” 

“Be yourself,” Walcott says. 

This is all great for the crowd. How gentlemanly the boys 
are before the fight! How they wish each other luck! 

Solly Freedman came over to our corner while Jack is 
bandaging his hands and John is over in Walcott’s corner. 
Jack puts his thumb through the slit in the bandage and 
then wrapped his hand nice and smooth. I taped it around 
the wrist and twice across the knuckles. 

““Hey,’? Freedman says. ‘Where do you get all that tape?”’ 

““Fecl of it,” Jack says. “It’s soft, ain’t it? Don’t be a 
hick.”’ 

Freedman stands there all the time while Jack bandages 
the other hand, and one of the boys that’s going to handle 
him brings the gloves and I pull them on and work them 
around, 

“Say, Freedman,” Jack asks, “what nationality is this 
Walcott?” 

‘IT don’t know,” Solly says. ‘“He’s some sort of a Dane.” 
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‘“He’s a Bohemian,” the lad who brought the gloves said. 

The referee called them out to the centre of the ring and 
Jack walks out. Walcott comes out smiling. They met and 
the referee put his arm on each of their shoulders. 

“Hello, popularity,’ Jack says to Walcott. 

“Be yourself.”’ 

“What do you call yourself ‘Walcott’ for??? Jack says. 
“Didn’t you know he was a nigger?” 

“Listen says the referce, and he gives them the same 
old line. Once Walcott interrupts him. He grabs Jack’s 
arm, and says, “Can I hit when he’s got me like this?” 

“Keep your hands off me,” Jack says. ‘“‘There ain’t no 
moving-pictures of this.”’ 

They went back to their corners. I lifted the bathrobe off 
Jack and he leaned on the ropes and flexed his knees a couple 
of times and scuffed his shoes in the rosin. The gong rang 
and Jack turned quick and went out. Walcott came toward 
him and they touched gloves and as soon as Walcott dropped 
his hands Jack jumped his Icft into his face twice. There 
wasn’t anybody ever boxed better than Jack. Walcott was 
after him, going forward all the time with his chin on his 
chest. He’s a hooker and he carries his hands pretty low. 
All he knows 1s to get in there and sock. But every time he 
gets in there closc, Jack has the left hand in his face. It’s 
just as though it’s automatic. Jack just raises the left hand 
up and it’s in Walcott’s face. Three or four times Jack 
brings the right over but Walcott gets it on the shoulder or 
high up on the head. He’s just like all these hookers. The 
only thing he’s afraid of is another one of the same kind. 
He’s covered everywhere you can hurt him. He don’t care 
about a left-hand in his face. 

After about four rounds Jack has him bleeding bad and 
his face all cut up, but every time Walcott’s got in close he’s 
socked so hard he’s got two big red patches on both sides 
just below Jack’s ribs. Every time he gets in close, Jack ties 
him up, then gets one hand loose and uppercuts him, but 
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when Walcott gets his hands loose he socks Jack in the body 
so they can hear it outside in the street. He’s a socker. 

It goes along like that for three rounds more. They don’t 
talk any. They’re working all the time. We worked over 
Jack plenty too, in between the rounds. He don’t look good 
at all but he never does much work in the ring. He don’t 
move around much and that left-hand is just automatic. 
It’s just like it was connected with Walcott’s face and Jack 
just had to wish it in every time. Jack is always calm in 
close and he doesn’t waste any juice. He knows everything 
about working in close too and he’s getting away with a lot 
of stuff. While they were in our corner I watched him tie 
Walcott up, get his right hand loose, turn it and come up 
with an uppercut that got Walcott’s nose with the heel of 
the glove. Walcott was blecding bad and leaned his nose 
on Jack’s shoulder so as to give Jack some of it too, and Jack 
sort of lifted his shoulder sharp and caught him against the 
nose, and then brought down the right hand and did the 
same thing again. 

Walcott was sore as hell. By the time they’d gonc five 
rounds he hated Jack’s guts. Jack wasn’t sore; that is, he 
wasn’t any sorer than he always was. He certainly did used 
to make the fellows he fought hate boxing. That was why 
he hated Richie Lewis so. He never got Richie’s goat. 
Richie Lewis always had about three new dirty things Jack 
couldn’t do. Jack was as safe as a church ail the time he 
was in there, as long as he was strong. He certainly was 
treating Walcott rough. The funny thing was it looked as 
though Jack was an open classic boxer. That was because 
he had all tiat stuff too. 

After the seventh round Jack says, ‘“My lefi’s getting 
heavy.” 

From then he started to take a beating. It didn’t show at 
first. But instead of him running the fight it was Walcott 
was running it, instead of being safe all the time now he was 
in trouble. he couldn’t keep him out with the left hand 
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now. It looked as though it was the same as ever, only now 
instead of Walcott’s punches just missing him they were 
just hitting him. He took an awful beating in the body. 

““What’s the round?” Jack asked. 

“The eleventh.” 

‘T can’t stay,” Jack says. “My legs are going bad.” 

Walcott had been just hitting him for a long time. It was 
like a baseball catcher pulls the ball and takes some of the 
shock off. From now on Walcott commenced to land solid. 
He certainly was a socking-machine. Jack was just trying 
to block everything now. It didn’t show what an awful 
beating he was taking. Ia between the rounds I worked on 
his legs. The muscles would flutter under my hands all the 
time I was rubbing them. He was sick as hell. 

‘“How’s it go?”’ he asked John, turning around, his face all 
swollen. 

“It’s his fight.” 

“I think I can last,” Jack says. “I don’t want this bohunk 
to stop me.” 

It was going just the way he thought it would. He knew 
he couldn’t beat Walcott. He wasn’t strong any more. He 
was all right though. His money was all right and now he 
wanted to finish it off right to please himself. He didn’t 
want to be knocked out. 

The gong rang and we pushed him out. He went out slow. 
Walcott came right out after him. Jack put the left in his 
face and Walcott took it, came in under it and started 
working on Jack’s body. Jack tried to tie him up and it 
was just like trying to hold on to a buzz-saw. Jack broke 
away from it and missed with the right. Walcott clipped 
him with a left-hook and Jack went down. He went down 
on his hands and knees and looked at us. The referee 
started counting. Jack was watching us and shaking his 
head. At eight John motioned to him. You couldn't hear 
on account of the crowd. Jack got up. The referee had 
been holding Walcott back with one arm while he counted. 
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When Jack was on his feet Walcott started toward him. 

“Watch yourself, Jimmy,” I heard Solly Freedman yell 
to him. 

Walcott came up to Jack looking at him. Jack stuck the 
left hand at him. Walcott just shook his head. He backed 
Jack up against the ropes, measured him and then hooked 
the left very light to the side of Jack’s head and socked the 
right into the body as hard as he could sock, just as low as 
he could get it. He must have hit him five inches below 
the belt. I thought the eyes would come out of Jack’s head. 
They stuck way out. His mouth came open. 

The referee grabbed Walcott. Jack stepped forward. If 
he went down there went fifty thousand bucks. He walked 
as though all his insides were going to fall out. 

“It wasn’t low,” he said. “‘It was a accident.”’ 

The crowd were yelling so you couldn’t hear anything. 

“Tm all right,” Jack says. They were right in front of us. 
The referee looks at John and then he shakes his head. 

“Come on, you polak son-of-a-bitch,”’ Jack says to Walcott. 

John was hanging on to the ropes. He had the towcl 
ready to chuck in. Jack was standing just a little way out 
from the ropes. He took a step forward. I saw the sweat 
come out on his face like somebody had squeezed it and a 
big drop went down his nose. 

“Come on and fight,” Jack says to Walcott. 

The referee looked at John and waved Waicott on. 

“Go in there, you slob,” he says. 

Walcott went in. He didn’t know what to do either. He 
never thought Jack could have stood it. Jack put the left 
in his face. There was such a hell of a lot of yelling going 
on. They were right in front of us. Walcott hit him twice. 
Jack’s face was the worst thing I ever saw—the look on it! 
He was holding himself and all his body together and it all 
showed on his face. All the time he was thinking and hold- 
ing his body in where it was busted. 

Then he svarted to sock. His face looked awful all the time. 
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He started to sock with his hands low down by his sidc, 
swinging at Walcott. Walcott covered up and Jack was 
swinging wild at Walcott’s head. Then he swung the left 
and it hit Walcott in the groin and the right hit Walcott 
right bang where he’d hit Jack. Way low below the belt. 
Walcott went down and grabbed himself there and rolled 
and twisted around. 

The referee grabbed Jack and pushed him toward his 
corner. John jumps into the ring. There was all this yelling 
going on. The referec was talking with the judges and then 
the announcer got into the ring with the megaphone and 
says, ‘““Walcott on a foul.” 

The referee is talking to John and he says, ‘““What could I 
do? Jack wouldn’t take the foul. Then when he’s groggy 
he fouls him.” 

‘“He’d lost it anyway,”’ John says. 

Jack’s sitting on the chair. I’ve got his gloves off and he’s 
holding himself in down there with both hands. When he’s 
got something supporting it his face doesn’t look so bad. 

“Go over and say you’re sorry,” John says into his car. 
“IVIL look good.”’ 

Jack stands up and the sweat comes out all over his face. 
] put the bathrobe around him and he holds himself in with 
one hand under the bathrobe and goes across the ring. 
They’ve picked Walcott up and they’re working on him. 
There’rc a lot of people in Walcott’s corner. Nobody speaks 
to Jack. He leans over Walcott. 

“I’m sorry,” Jack says. “I didn’t mean to foul you.” 

Walcott doesn’t say anything. He looks too damned sick. 

‘Well, you’re the champion now,” Jack says to him. “I 
hope you get a hell of a lot of fun out of it.” 

‘Leave the kid alone,” Solly Freedman says. 

“Hello, Solly,” Jack says. “I’m sorry I fouled your boy.” 

Freedman just looks at him. 

Jack went to his corner walking that funny jerky way and 
we got him down through the ropes and through the 
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reporters’ tables and out down the aisle. A lot of people 
want to slap Jack on the back. He goes out through all 
that mob in his bathrobe to the dressing-room. It’s a popu- 
lar win for Walcott. That’s the way the money was bct in 
the Garden. 

Once we got inside the dressing-room, Jack lay down and 
shut his eyes. 

‘“‘We want to get to the hotel and get a doctor,” John says. 

“‘’m all busted inside,”’ Jack says. 

“T’m sorry as hell, Jack,’ John says. 

“It’s all right,” Jack says. 

He lies there with his eyes shut. 

“They certainly tricd a nice double-cross,”” John said. 

“Your friends Morgan and Stcinfelt,’ Jack said. “You 
got nice friends.” 

He lies there, his eycs are open now. His face has still got 
that awful drawn look. 

“It’s funny how fast you can think when it means that 
much moncy,”’ Jack says. 

“You’re somc boy, Jack,’ John says. 

“No,” Jack says. “‘It was nothing.” 


(II) 
MY OLD MAN 


I GuESs looking at it, now, my old man was cut out for 
a fat guy, one of those regular little roly fat guys you sec 
around, but he sure never got that way, except a little 
toward the last, and then it wasn’t his fault, he was riding 
over the jumps only and he could afford to carry plenty of 
weight then. I remember the way he’d pull on a rubber 
shirt over 2 couple of jerseys and a big sweat shirt over that, 
and get me to run with him in the forenoon in the hot sun. 
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He'd have, maybe, taken a trial trip with one of Razzo’s 
skins early in the morning after just getting in from Torino 
at four o’clock in the morning and beating it out to the 
stables in a cab and then with the dew all over everything 
and the sun just starting to get going, I’d help him pull off 
his boots and he’d get into a pair of sneakers and all these 
sweaters and we'd start out. 

‘Come on, kid,” he’d say, stepping up and down on his 
toes in front of the jocks’ dressing room, “‘let’s gct moving.” 

Then we'd start off jogging around the infield once, maybe, 
with him ahead, running nice, and then turn out the gate 
and along one of those roads with all the trees along both 
sides of them that run out from San Siro. I’d go ahead of 
him when we hit the road and I could run pretty stout and 
Vd look around and he’d be jogging casy just behind me 
and after a little while ?'d look around again and he’d 
begun to sweat. Sweating heavy and he’d just be dogging it 
along with his eyes on my back, but when he’d catch me 
looking at him he’d grin and say, “Sweating plenty??» When 
my old man grinned, nobody could help but grin too. We'd 
keep right on running out toward the mountains and then 
my old man would yell, ““Hey, Joe!’ and I'd look back and 
he’d be sitting under a tree with a towel he’d had around his 
waist wrapped around his neck. 

I’d come back and sit down beside him and he’d pull a 
rope out of his pocket and start skipping ropc out in the sun 
with the sweat pouring off his face and him skipping rope 
out in the white dust with the rope going cloppetty, clop- 
petty, clop, clop, clop, and the sun hoiter, and him working 
harder up and down a patch of the road. Say, it was a treat 
to see my old man skip rope, too. He could whirr it fast or 
lop it slow and fancy. Say, you ought to have seen wops 
look at us sometimes, when they’d come by, going into town 
walking along with big white steers hauling the cart. They 
sure looked as though they thought the old man was nuts. 
He’d start the rope whirring till they’d stop dead still and 
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watch him, then give the steers a cluck and a poke with the 
goad and get going again. 

When I’d sit watching him working out in the hot sun I 
sure felt fond of him. He sure was fun and he done his 
work so hard, and he’d finish up with a regular whirring 
that'd drive the sweat out on his face like water and then 
sling the rope at the trce and come over and sit down with 
me and lean back against the trec with the towel and a 
sweater wrapped around his neck. 

“Sure is hell keeping it down, Joe,” he’d say and lean back 
and shut his eyes and breathe long and deep, “‘it ain’t like 
when you’re a kid.”” Then he’d get up before he started to 
cool and we’d jog along back to the stables. That’s the way 
it was keeping down to weight. He was worried all the time. 
Most jocks can just about ride off all they want to. A jock 
loses about a kilo every time he rides, but my old man was 
sort of dried out and he couldn’t keep down his kilos without 
all that running. 

I remember once at San Siro, Regoli, a little wop, that was 
riding for Buzoni, came out across the paddock going to the 
bar for something cool; and flicking his boots with his whip, 
after he’d just weighed in and my old man had just weighed 
in too, and came out with the saddle under his arm looking 
red-faced and tired and too big for his silks and he stood 
there looking at young Regoli standing up to the outdoors, 
bar, cool and kid-looking, and I says, “‘What’s the matter, 
Dad?” cause I thought maybe Regoli had bumped him or 
something and he just looked at Regoli and said, ‘Oh, to 
hell with it,’’ and went on to the dressing room. 

Well, it would have been all right, maybe, if we’d stayed in 
Milan and ridden at Milan and Torino, ’cause if there ever 
were any easy courses, it’s those two. “Pianola, Joe,’’ my 
old man said when he dismounted in the winning stall after 
what the wops thought was a hell of a steeplechase. I asked 
him once. ““This course rides itself. It’s the pace you're 
going at, that makes riding the jumps dangerous, Joe. We 
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ain’t going any pace here, and they ain’t any really bad 
jumps either. But it’s the pace always—not the jumps that 
makes the trouble.” 

San Siro was the swellest course I’d ever scen but the old 
man said it was a dog’s life. Going back and forth between 
Mirafiore and San Siro and riding just about every day in 
the week with a train ride every other night. 

I was nuts about the horses, too. There’s something about 
it, when they come out and go up the track to the post. Sort 
of dancy and tight looking with the jock keeping a tight hold 
on them and maybe easing off a little and letting them run 
a little going up. Then once they were at the barrier it 
got me worse than anything. Especially at San Siro with 
that big grecn infield and the mountains way off and the 
fat wop starter with his big whip and the jocks fiddling them 
around and then the barrier snapping up and that bell going 
off and them all getting off in a bunch and then commencing 
to string out. You know the way a bunch of skins gets off. 
If you’re up in the stand with a pair of glasscs all you sce is 
them plunging off and then that bell goes off and it scems 
like it rings for a thousand years and then they come sweep- 
ing round the turn. There wasn’t ever anything like it for 
me. 

But my old man said one day, in the dressing room, when 
he was getting into his street clothes: “None of these things 
arc horses, Joe. They’d kill that bunch of skates for their 
hides and hoofs up at Paris.” That was the day he’d won 
the Premio Commercio with Lantorna shooting her out of 
the field the last hundred meters like pulling a cork out of 
a bottle. 

It was right after the Premio Commercio that we pulled 
out and left Italy. My old man and Holbrook and a fat 
wop in a straw hat that kept wiping his face with a hand- 
kerchief were having an argument at a table in the Galleria. 
They were all talking French and the two of them were after 
my old man about something. Finally he didn’t say any- 
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thing any more but just sat there and looked at Holbrook, 
and the two of them kept after him, first one talking and 
then the other, and the fat wop always butting in on 
Holbrook. 

“You go out and buy me a Sportsman, will you, Joe?”’? my 
old man said, and handed me a couple of soldi without look- 
ing away from Holbrook. 

So I went out of the Galleria and walked over to in front 
of the Scala and bought a paper, and came back and stood 
a little way away because I didn’t want to butt in and my 
old man was sitting back in his chair looking down at his 
coffee and fooling with a spoon and Holbrook and the big 
wop were standing and the big wop was wiping his face and 
shaking his head. And I came up and my old man acted 
just as though the two of them weren’t standing there and 
said, “Want an ice, Joe?’’ Holbrook looked down at my old 
man and said slow and careful, ‘““You son of a b hie 
and he and the fat wop went out through the tables. 

My old man sat there and sort of smiled at me, but his 
face was white and he looked sick as hell and I was scared 
and felt sick inside because I knew something had happened 
and [I didn’t see how anybody could call my old man a 
son of a b , and get away with it. My old man opened 
up the Sportsman and studied the handicaps for a while and 
then he said, “You got to take a lot of things in this world, 
Joe.” And three days later we left Milan for good on the 
Turin train for Paris, after an auction sale out in front of 
Turner’s stables of everything we couldn’t get into a trunk 
and a suit case. 

We got into Paris carly in the morning in a long, dirty 
station the old man told me was the Gare de Lyon. Paris 
was an awful big town after Milan. Seems like in Milan 
everybody is going somewhere and all the trams run some- 
where and there ain’t any sort of a mix-up, but Paris is all 
balled up and they never do straighten it out. I got to like 
it, though, part of it, anyway, and say it’s got the best race 
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courses in the world. Seems as though that were the thing 
that keeps it all going and about the only thing you can 
figure on is that every day the buses will be going out to 
whatever track they’re running at, going right out through 
everything to the track. I never really got to know Paris 
well, because I just came in about once or twice a week 
with the old man from Maisons and he always sat at the 
Café de Ja Paix on the Opera side with the rest of the gang 
from Maisons and I guess that’s one of the busiest parts of 
the town. But, say, it is funny that a big town like Paris 
wouldn’t have a Galleria, isn’t it? 

Well, we went out to live at Maisons-Lafitte, where just 
about everybody lives except the gang at Chantilly, with a 
Mrs. Meyers that runs a boarding house. Maisons is about 
the swellest place to live I’ve ever seen in all my life. The 
town ain’t so much, but there’s a lake and a swell forest that 
we used to go off bumming in all day, a couple of us kids, 
and my old man made me a sling shot and we got a lot of 
things with it but the best one was a magpie. Young Dick 
Atkinson shot a rabbit with it one day and we put it under a 
tree and were all sitting around and Dick had some cigarettes 
and all of a sudden the rabbit jumped up and beat it into 
the brush and we chased it but we couldn’t find it. Gee, 
we had fun at Maisons. Mrs. Meyers used to give me lunch 
in the morning and I’d be gone all day. I learned to talk 
French quick. It’s an easy language. 

As soon as we got to Maisons, my old man wrote to Milan 
for his license and he was pretty worried till 1t came. He 
used to sit around the Café de Paris in Maisons with the 
gang, there were lots of guys he’d known when he rode up 
at Paris, before the war, lived at Maisons, and there’s a 
lot of time to sit around because the work around a racing 
stable, for the jocks, that is, is all cleaned up by nine o'clock 
in the morning. They take the first batch of skins cut to 
gallop them at 5.30 in the morning and they work the 
second lot at 8 o’clock. That means getting up early all 
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right and going to bed early, too. If a jock’s riding for 
somebody too, he can’t go boozing around because the 
trainer always has an eye on him if he’s a kid and if he ain’t 
a kid he’s always got an eye on himself. So mostly if a jock 
ain’t working he sits around the Café de Paris with the gang 
and they can all sit around about two or three hours in 
front of some drink like a vermouth and seltz and they talk 
and tcl] stories and shoot pool and it’s sort of like a club or 
the Galleria in Milan. Only it ain’t really like the Galleria 
because there everybody is going by all the time and there’s 
everybody around at the tables. 

Well, my old man got his license all right. They sent it 
through to him without a word and he rode a couple of 
times. Amiens, up country and that sort of thing, but he 
didn’t seem to get any engagement. Everybody lked him 
and whenever 1’d come in to the Café in the forenoon [’d 
find somebody drinking with him because my old man 
wasn’t tight like most of these jockeys that have got the first 
dollar they made riding at the World’s Fair in St. Louis 
in nineteen ought four. That’s what my old man would say 
when he’d kid George Burns. But it seemed like everybody 
steered clear of giving my old man any mounts. 

We went out to wherever they were running every day with 
the car from Maisons and that was the most fun of all. I was 
glad when the horses came back from Deauville and the 
summer. Even though it meant no more bumming in the 
woods, ’cause then we’d ride to Enghien or Tremblay or 
St. Cloud and watch them from the trainers’ and jockeys’ 
stand. I sure learned about racing from going out with that 
gang and the fun of it was going every day. 

J remember once out at St. Cloud. It was a big two 
hundred thousand franc race with seven entries and Kzar 
a big favorite. I went around to the paddock to see the 
horses with my old man and you never saw such horses. 
This Kzar is a great big yellow horse that looks like just 
nothing but run. I never saw snch a horse. He was being 
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led around the paddocks with his head down and when he 
went by me [I felt all hollow inside he was so beautiful. 
There never was such a wonderful, lean, running built horse. 
And he went around the paddock putting his feet just so 
and quiet and careful and moving easy like he knew just 
what he had to do and not jerking and standing up on his 
legs and getting wild eycd like you sce these selling platers 
with a shot of dope in them. The crowd was so thick I 
couldn’t see him again except just-his legs going by and some 
ycllow and my old man started out through the crowd and 
I followed him over to the jocks’ dressing room back in the 
trees and there was a big crowd around there, too, but the 
man at the door in a derby nodded to my old man and we 
got in and everybody was sitting around and getting dressed 
and pulling shirts over their heads and pulling boots on and 
it all smelled hot and sweaty and linimenty and outside 
was the crowd looking in. 

The old man went over and sat down beside George 
Gardner that was getting into his pants and said, ‘““What’s 
the dope, George?”’ just in an ordinary tone of voice ’cause 
there ain’t any use him feeling around because George either 
can tell him or he can’t tell him. 

‘“‘He won’t win,” George says very low, leaning over and 
buttoning the bottoms of his pants. 

‘Who will??? my old man says, leaning over close so nobody 
can hear. 

‘“Kircubbin,” George says, “‘and if he does, save me a 
couple of tickets.” 

My old man says something in a regular voice to George 
and George says, ‘‘Don’t ever bet on anything, I tell you,” 
kidding like, and we beat it out and through all the crowd 
that was looking in over to the 100 franc mutuel machine. 
But I knew something big was up because George is Kzar’s 
jockey. On the way he gets one of the yellow odds-sheets 
with the starting prices on; the Kzar is only paying 5 for ro, 
Cefisidote is next at 3 to 1 and fifth down the list this 
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Kircubbin at 8 to 1. My old man bets five thousand on 
Kircubbin to win and puts on a thousand to place and we 
went around back of the grandstand to go up the stairs and 
get a place to watch the race. 

We were jammed in tight and first a man in a long coat 
with a gray tall hat and a whip folded up in his hand came 
out and then one after another the horses, with the jocks 
up and a stable boy holding the bridle on each side, and 
walking along, followed the old guy. That big yellow horse 
Kzar came first. He didn’t look so big when you first looked 
at him until you saw the length of his legs and the whole way 
he’s built and the way he moves. Gosh, I never saw such a 
horse. Gcorge Gardner was riding him and they moved 
along slow, back of the old guy in the gray tall hat that 
walked along like he was the ring master in a circus. Back 
of Kzar, moving along smooth and ycllow in the sun, was 
a good looking black with a nice head with Tommy Archi- 
bald riding him; and after the black was a string of five more 
horses all moving along slow in a procession past the grand- 
stand and the pesage. My old man said the black was 
Kircubbin and I took a good look at him and he was a nice 
looking horse, all right, but nothing like Kzar. 

Everybody cheered Kzar when he went by and he sure 
was one swell-looking horse. The procession of them went 
around on the other side past the pelouse and then back up 
to the near cnd of the course and the circus master had the 
stable boys turn them loose one after another so they could 
gallop by the stands on their way up to the post and let 
everybody have a good look at them. They weren’t at the 
post hardly any time at all when the gong started and you 
could see them way off across the infield all in a bunch 
starting on the first swing like a Jot of little toy horses. I was 
watching them through the glasses and Kzar was running 
well back, with one of the bays making the pace. They swept 
down and around and came pounding past and Kzar was 
way back when they passed us and this Kircubbin horse in 
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front and going smooth. Gee, it’s awful when they go by 
you and then you have to watch them go farther away and 
get smaller and smaller and then all bunched up on the 
turns and then come around towards into the stretch and 
you feel like swearing and goddamming worse and worse. 
Finally they made the last turn and came into the straight- 
away with this Kircubbin horse way out in front. Every- 
body was looking funny and saying ‘‘Kzar’’ in sort of a sick 
way and them pounding nearer down the stretch, and then 
something came out of the pack right into my glasses like a 
horse-headed yellow streak and everybody begau to yell 
“Kzar’ as though they were crazy. Kzar came on faster 
than I’d ever seen anything in my life and pulled up on 
Kircubbin that was going fast as any black horse could go 
with the jock flogging hell out of him with the gad and they 
were right dead neck and neck for a second but Kzar seemed 
going about twice as fast with those great jumps and that 
head out—but it was while they were neck and neck that 
they passed the winning post and when the numbers went 
up in the slots the first one was 2 and that meant Kircubbin 
had won. 

I felt all trembly and funny inside, and then we were all 
jammed in with the peopie going downstairs to stand in 
front of the board where they’d post what Kircubbin paid. 
Honest, watching the race I’d forgot how much my old 
man had bet on Kircubbin. I’d wanted Kzar to win so 
damned bad. But now it was all over it was swell to know 
we had the winner. 

‘“‘Wasn’t it a swell race, Dad?” I said to him. 

He looked at me sort of funny with his derby on the back 
of his head. ‘“‘George Gardner’s a swell jockey, all right,” 
he said. “It sure took a grcat jock to keep that Kzar horse 
from winning.” 

Of course I knew it was funny all the time. But my old 
man saying that right out like that sure took the kick all out 
of it for me and I didn’t get the real kick back again ever, 
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even when they posted the numbers up on the board and 
the bell rang to pay off and we saw that Kircubbin paid 
67.50 for 10. All round people were saying, ‘Poor Kzar! 
Poor Kzar!”? And I thought, I wish I were a jockey and 
could have rode him instead of that son of a b . And 
that was funny, thinking of George Gardner asa son of a 
b—— because I’d always liked him and besides he’d given 
us the winner, but I guess that’s what he is, all right. 

My old man had a big lot of money after that race and he 
took to coming into Paris oftener. If they raced at Tremblay 
he’d have them drop him in town on their way back to 
Maisons, and he and I’d sit out in front of the Café de la 
Paix and watch the people go by. It’s funny sitting there. 
There’s streams of people going by and all sorts of guys 
come up and want to sell you things, and I loved to sit 
there with my old man. That was when we'd have the 
most fun. Guys would come by selling funny rabbits that 
jumped if you squeezed a bulb and they’d come up to us 
and my old man would kid with them. He could talk French 
just like English and all those kind of guys knew him ’cause 
you can always tell a jockey—and then we always sat at the 
same table and they got used to secing us there. ‘There were 
guys selling matrimonial papers and girls selling rubber eggs 
that when you squeczed them a rooster came out of them 
and one old wormy-looking guy that went by with post- 
cards of Paris, showing them to everybody, and, of course, 
nobody ever bought any, and then he would come back and 
show the under side of the pack and they would all be smutty 
post-cards and lots of pcople would dig down and buy them. 

Gee, I renicmber thc funny people that used to go by. 
Girls around supper time looking for somebody to take 
them out to eat and they’d speak to my old man and he’d 
make some joke at them in French and they’d pat me on the 
head and go on. Once there was an American woman 
sitting with her kid daughter at the next table to us and 
they were both eating ices and I kept looking at the girl 





and she was awfully good looking and I smiled at her and 
she smiled at me but that was all that ever came of it 
because I looked for her mother and her every day and I 
made up ways that I was going to speak to her and I 
wondcred if I got to know her if her mother would let me 
take her out to Auteuil or Tremblay but I never saw either 
of them again. Anyway, I guess it wouldn’t have been any 
good, anyway, because looking back on it I remember the 
way I thought out would be best to speak to her was to say, 
‘Pardon me, but perhaps I can give you a winner at 
Enghien to-day?” and, after all, maybe she would have 
thought I was a tout instead of really trying to give her a 
winner. 

We'd sit at the Café de la Paix, my old man and me, and 
we had a big drag with the waiter because my old man 
drank whisky and it cost five francs, and that meant a good 
tip when the saucers were counted up. My old man 
was drinking more than I’d ever seen him, but he wasn’t 
riding at all now and besides he said that whisky kept his 
weight down. But I noticed he was putting it on, all right, 
just the same. He’d busted away from his old gang out at 
Maisons and seemed to like just sitting around on the 
boulevard with me. But he was dropping moncy every day 
at the track. He’d feel sort of doleful after the last race, if 
he’d lost on the day, until we’d get to our table and he'd 
have his first whisky and then he’d be fine. 

He’d be reading the Paris-Sport and he’d look over at me 
and say, ‘‘Where’s your girl, Joe?” to kid me on account I 
had told him about the girl that day at the next table. And 
I'd get red, but I liked being kidded about her. It gave me 
a good feeling. “‘Keep your eye peeled for her, Joe,” he’d 
say, “‘she’ll be back.” 

He’d ask me questions about things and some of the things 
I'd say he’d laugh. And then he’d get started talking about 
things. About riding down in Egypt, or at St. Moritz on 
the ice before my mother died, and about during the war 
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when they had regular races down in the south of France 
without any purses, or betting or crowd or anything just 
to keep the breed up. Regular races with the jocks riding 
hell out of the horses. Gee, I could listen to my old man 
talk by the hour, especially when he’d had a couple or so 
of drinks. He’d tell me about when he was a boy in 
Kentucky and going coon hunting, and the old days in the 
States before everything went on the bum there. And he’d 
say, ‘‘Joe, when we’ve got a decent stake, you’re going back 
there to the States and go to school.” 

‘“‘What’ve I got to go back there to go to school for when 
everything’s on the bum there?” I’d ask him. 

“‘That’s different,” he’d say and get the waiter over and 
pay the pile of saucers and we'd get a taxi to the Gare St. 
Lazare and get the train out to Maisons. 

One day at Auteuil, after a selling steeplechase, my old 
man bought in the winner for 30,000 francs. He had to 
bid a little to get him but the stable let the horse go finally 
and my old man had his permit and his colors in a week. 
Gee, I felt proud when my old man was an owner. He fixed 
it up for stable space with Charles Drake and cut out coming 
in to Paris, and started his running and sweating out again, 
and him and I were the whole stable gang. Our horse’s 
name was Gilford, he was Irish bred and a nice, sweet 
jumper. My old man figured that training him and riding 
him, himself, he was a good investment. I was proud of 
everything and I thought Gilford was as good a horse as 
Kzar. He was a good, solid jumper, a bay, with plenty of 
speed on the flat, if you asked him for it, and he was a nice- 
looking horse, too. 

Gee, I was fond of him. The first time he started with my 
old man up, he finished third in a 2,500 meter hurdle race 
and when my old man got off him, all sweating and happy 
in the place stall, and went in to weigh, I felt as proud of 
him as though it was the first race he’d ever placed in. You 
see, when a guy ain’t been riding for a Jong time, you can’t 
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make yourself really believe that he has ever rode. The 
whole thing was different now, ’cause down in Milan, even 
big races never seemed to make any difference to my old 
man, if he won he wasn’t ever excited or anything, and now 
it was so I couldn’t hardly sleep the night before a race and 
I knew my old man was excited, too, even if he didn’t show 
it. Riding for yoursclf makes an awful difference. 

Second time Gilford and my old man started, was a rainy 
Sunday at Auteuil, in the Prix du Marat, a 4,500 meter 
steeplechase. As soon as he’d gonc out I beat it up in the 
stand with the new glasses my old man had bought for me 
to watch them. They started way over at the far end of the 
course and there was somc trouble at the barrier. Some- 
thing with goggle blinders on was making a greav fuss and 
rearing around and busted the barrier once, but I could sce 
my old man in our black jacket, with a white cross and a 
black cap, sitting up on Gilford, and patting him with his 
hand. Then they were offin a jump and out of sight behind 
the trees and the gong going for dear life and the pari- 
mutuel wickets rattling down. Gosh, I was so excited, I was 
afraid to look at them, but I fixed the glasses on the place 
where they would come out back of the trees and then out 
they came with the old black jacket going third and they 
all sailing over the jump like birds. Then they went out of 
sight again and then they came pounding out and down the 
hill and all going nice and sweet and casy and taking the 
fence smooth in a bunch, and moving away from us all 
solid. Looked as though you could walk across on their 
backs they were all so bunched and going so smooth. Then 
they bellied over the big double Bullfinch and something 
came down. I couldn’t see who it was, but in a minute the 
horse was up and galloping free and the field, all bunched 
still, sweeping around the long left turn into the straight- 
away. They jumped the stone wall and came jammed down 
the stretch toward the big water-jump right in front of the 
stands. I saw them coming and hollered at my old man as 
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he went by, and he was leading by about a Iength and riding 
way out, and light as a monkey, and they were racing for 
the water-jump. They took off over the big hedge of the 
water-jump in a pack and then there was a crash, and two 
horses pulled sideways out off it, and kept on going, and 
three others were piled up. I couldn’t see my old man 
anywhere. One horse kneed himsclf up and the jock had 
hold of the bridle and mounted and went slamming on 
after the place money. The other horse was up and away 
by himself, jerking his head and galloping with the bridle 
rein hanging and the jock staggered over to one side of the 
track against the fence. Then Gilford rolled over to one 
side off my old man and got up and started to run on three 
legs with his off hoof dangling and there was my old man 
Jaying there on the grass flat out with his face up and blood 
all over the side of his head. I ran down the stand and 
bumped into a jam of people and got to the rail and a cop 
grabbed me and held me and two big stretcher-bcarers 
were going out after my old man and around on the other 
side of the course I saw three horses, strung way out, coming 
out of the trees and taking the jump. 

My old man was dead when they brought him in and while 
a doctor was listening to his heart with a thing plugged in 
his cars, I heard a shot up the track that meant they'd 
killed Gilford. I lay down beside my old man, when they 
carried the stretcher into the hospital room, and hung on to 
the stretcher and cried and cried, and he looked so white 
and gone and so awfully dead, and I couldn’t help feeling 
that if my old man was dead maybe they didn’t need to 
have shot Gilford. His hoof might have got well. I don’t 
know. I loved my old man so much. 

Then a couple of guys came in and one of them patted 
me on the back and then went over and looked at my old 
man and then pulled a sheet off the cot and spread it over 
him; and the other was telephoning in French for them to 
send the ambulance to take him out to Maisons. And I 
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couldn’t stop crying, crying and choking, sort of, and 
George Gardner came in and sat down beside me on the 
floor and put his arm around me and says, “‘Come on, Joe, 
old boy. Get up and we'll go out and wait for the 
ambulance.” 

George and I went out to the gate and I was trying to stop 
bawling and George wiped off my face with his handker- 
chief and we were standing back a little ways while the 
crowd was going out of the gate and a couple of guys 
stopped near us while we were waiting for the crowd to 
get through the gate and one of them was counting a bunch 
of mutuel tickets and he said, “Well, Butler got his, all 
right.” 

The other guy said, “I don’t give a good goddam if he 
did, the crook. He had it coming to him on the stuff he’s 
pulled.” 

“T7ll say he had,” said the other guy, and tore the bunch 
of tickets in two. 

And George Gardner looked at me to see if ’'d heard and 
I had all right and he said, ‘‘Don’t you listen to what those 
bums said, Joe. Your old man was one swell guy.” 

But I don’t know. Seems like when they get started they 
don’t leave a guy nothing. 
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OLIVER LA FARGE 
(Born 1891) 


ohede 
NORTH IS BLACK 


I r is true that we say that North is black, and cold, and bad 
because of the stories of our old men, but those are good 
stories. They had them from the old men before them, from 
the time that there were no Americans. The Navajo have 
been here ever since the land was made, the Amcricans are 
new. 

It is no use to show me that picture of mountains in the 
North again. I know it 1s white because it is all snow. I 
know those mountains. I have seen them. Yes, why do 
you suppose they call me North Wanderer? I went there, 
I came back with many horses. Ask my people about the 
horses Nahokonss Naga brought with him. Yes, that is why 
I went, to steal horscs. I stood on a high place, praying, 
and my prayers fcll away from me, down into the valleys. 
My prayers got lost, they would not fly up to the Four 
Quarters. It is bad there. 

Give me more coffec. 

I speak with one tongue, I went to steal horses. I was 
always brave. When I was a boy they took me to San Carlos, 
where the Apaches are. They taught me to talk American. 
I ran away, and lived all alone until my hair grew. When 
my hair was long again, I had made myself a bow and 
arrows, moccasins, a skin blanket. I had stolen two horses. 
I was always like that. 

It is true there are good horses nearcr than there. I was three 
moons going, and three moons coming, but I wanted to see. 
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Then I will tell you the truth. I am old, it is good some one 
should know. But you must not tell. I know you, you will 
not tell; no one would believe. 

You see that fire? If you try to shut it up in a box, it will 
burn the box. I was like that. The soldiers would not let 
us go on the war-path. There was no work for us. Sometimes 
we went down to raid the Moqui a little bit, to steal sheep, 
but not enough. We young men were looking for trouble. 

A man with a big red beard came and made a Trading 
Post near the railroad, a few miles from my mother’s 
hogahn. 1 lived there, because I did not think of marriage; 
all the time I was studying to be a singer, learning about 
the Gods, and the Medicine. I was like the Black Robed 
Preachers at Chin Lec, I did not think about women. 

Red Beard was not like other traders, he was the other 
kind of American. They don’t have that kind out here, I 
got to know about them latcr. They are different. Red 
Beard was sick, that was why he came out here. He did 
not care about the trading. He was honest with us and we 
made money off him. He never understood us. He was a 
good man. 

He had a lot of friends coming to sec him, from the East. 
They, too, were different. They liked to wear little pistols. 
At this time, Americans only carried pistols when they 
thought there would be trouble, then they had big pistols, 
not like the ones most of Red Beard’s friends carried. And 
Red Beard’s friends never shot anything. Most of them did 
not know how to shoot. They had bad manners, like the 
people at Grand Canyon. We were not used to that then, 
two or three times we were going to kill them. 

Their women came out with them. There was one who 
was tall, and straight, and had black hair, like an Indian’s, 
and brown eyes. She pulled her hair tight, tying it behind, 
like a Navajo. I fell in love with her. 

I was digging holes to plant corn one day, and I saw 
She-Rain coming up the valley, with a rainbow behind it. 
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I thought, ““That looks like that Amcrican Girl.”? Then I 
was frightened, for I knew I must be in love. How could any 
man think that the rainbow, that is the Way of the Gods, 
looked like a woman, unless his eyes were twisted with 
love? 

The next time I was with Mountain Singer, learning 
Medicine, I sang the Hozogi. When I said, “I walk with 
beauty all around me,”? my mind wandered to her, I forgot 
about the Gods and the Holy Things. I said to Mountain 
Singer, ‘““My mind is bad.” He told me to fast. 

When I had fasted for four days, I returned to my mother’s 
hogahn. When I came in, she said, “‘What is the matter with 
you?” 

I said, “‘Nothing.”’ 

She asked me again, “What is the matter?’ Again I told 
her, “Nothing.” 

She asked me four times, and the fourth time she said, 
‘“‘Warrior-With-Gods, tell me what is the matter with you?” 

When she called me by that name, I had to answer true. 
I said, ‘“‘I am sick inside, I am bad inside; I must cleanse 
myself.” 

My mother said, “You will not wash out your sickness, nor 
pray it out. That is man’s talk.”’ 

I had already fasted. Now I Ict down my hair, praying. I 
went into the sweat bath. All the time that I was there I 
sang. When I came out and jumped into the creek, I felt 
all well again. I ran, singing and leaping. 

Then I saw mother-of-pearl dawn in the East, all-color 
rain, and the rainbow. I heard the Four Singers on the 
Four Mountains. It was mid-day, and clear, and the desert 
was silent. J had seen that American Girl come out of the 
post to watch me running. So I went back to my hogahn, 
and sat down, covering my face with my blanket. 

My mother said, “‘By and by she will go away, then you 
will get well.”” My mother was a wise woman. 

After that I tried to keep awav from the post, but I was like 
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a horse on a rope. She used to hire me to guide her to places. 
When I had been with her and she was friendly to me, I 
used to feel weak, so that after I went away I sat down and 
groaned. Sometimes, though, I would want to leap and 
run, because I had foolish thoughts. When the corn began 
to sprout I was like that all the time. She should not have 
been so friendly to me. 

One day she said to me, “I will give you this bracelet if 
you will let me ride your pinto horse.” 

He was the best horse anybody had round there. I 
answered, “You do not need to pay me to ride my horse; 
but if you will give me the bracelet, I should like it.” 

Her face was strange when she gave me the bracelct. I 
was afraid she would laugh at me, but she did not. My heart 
sang. I did not understand them, those people. 

She wanted to go up to the top of Blue Rock Mesa, where 
the shrine is, where you can see for many days’ ride all 
around. So I took her up there. She was not like most 
Americans, the way they act. They talk fast, and shout, 
and spit over the edge. She was quiet, and looked, and 
thought about it, like an Indian. Then she made me tell 
her the names of all the places we could see. I showed her 
the mountains where the Utes are, you could just see them, 
like a low line of smoke in the north. 

She said, ‘“l’o-morrow I go up there.” 

I told her, ‘‘It is far.”’ 

“I am going in the iron-with-fire-in-it. I am going to my 
brother’s house, far beyond there. He lives there because 
there is good hunting. You can come there.” 

When she began, my heart was sick; when she ended, my 
heart was high with joy, that she should want me to follow 
her. I thought I would make sure. I said, “I do not know 
that trail.” 

She told me she would show me on the map when we got 
hack to the Post. I did not know about maps, then; I 
thought it was strong medicine. She told me about the 
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trail, then she told me about one of the mountains you have 
in that picture. You see it a week before you come to it, 
and it is marked so that you can tell it. She showed me a 
picture of it. While she was talking, her voice broke once; 
when she got through, her face was strange. Again I thought 
she was going to laugh at me, but she did not, so I read 
those signs, and was glad. 

I did not watch her go, there was no use. I went on learn- 
ing to be a singer, to make myself strong. My heart was 
happy, and I learned well. I traded close with Red Beard, 
to get money. I had Mountain Singer make me a fire drill, 
with turquoise and abalone-shell and mother-of-pearl and 
black stone on it, because it would be dark in the North, 
and I knew I would need it. I made more arrows, with fine 
points to them. A man came to the Post who had a rifle, 
the best I had ever seen, and lots of cartridges for it. It took 
me three weeks to steal that rifle. Every day, I drew the 
North Trail in the sand. I gave that girl a name Nahokonss 
Atad—that is, in American, Northern Maiden. 

A lot of time went by this way. When I was ready, I went 
and gambled with my money. I knew that I could not lose, 
my medicine was sure. I gambled with some Americans, 
with their cards; that was easy. Then I gambled with 
Indians. I won yery much, so that I was rich. 

At the moon of tall corn there was a squaw-dance over in 
Blue Canyon. I told my mother I would go there, and sec 
if I could find a girl I liked to marry. She saw me gathering 
all the jewelry I had won. 

“That is well, if you do not lose your way,” she said. 
‘‘Have you good medicine, lots of corn pollen?” 

My face was ashamed when I heard that, but no one could 
have stopped me then. 

J painted my pinto horse, so that he was an ugly dun 
color, and I tied a horse-hair around his hock to make him 
lame. I packed my jewelry and buckskin on him, and my 
good blankets, and dressed myself in old American clothes, 
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with an old blanket. I had much jewelry for her, and silver 
bridle to give her with the pinto horse, I did not want it 
stolen. I tied turquoise to my gun to make it strong. 

All that night I sang, but not at the squaw-dance; I sang 
to go North. At dawn I started. 

It was a long trip. When I was far enough North, I took 
my hair down and braided it, saying I was a Pai-Ute carry- 
ing a message for some Mormons. The Pai-Utes are always 
poor, and they are friends of the Mormons; they Ict me pass. 
I passed beyond the Ute country, through tribes I did not 
know. I talked signs with them, asking for this mountain. 
Once I had a fight with some Indians, and two times with 
Americans. Those Indians scalp every one they kill, like 
the Utes. 

J was three moons on the trail. Then I came to where snow 
was. It was the end of harvest moon, too early for snow, I 
knew I was coming to the North. I hoped to mcet some of 
the Frozen Navajo, who live up there, but I did not. By 
and by it got to be all snow and colder than it ever is here. 
That was not like winter snow, but deep like all-year snow 
that you see on the north side of Dokoshi, high up. Then | 
saw the mountain. 

I had not seen Indians for a week, it was all ranches and 
cattle. There was railroad, and a big town. I made camp 
where there were some woods, away from the town. I had 
stolen a hat from a ranch I passed near, leaving a lot of 
fine horses because I was afraid to make trouble. Now [ 
wound my hair up around my head, so that the hat covered 
it. I took off my head-band. With my old American 
clothes, I looked like a Mexican. I talk a little Mexican. 
So I went into town. 

That town was big. It did not look as though I could ever 
find Northern Maiden there. And I could not ask for her, 
I did not know her name. All I could do was walk around 
and look. I saw places where they sold bitter-water, and 
thought I would buy some. I had tasted it before, but never 
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enough. The first place I went into the man said, “Hey, 
Injun, get the hell out of here.” 

Then I went into another, and I spoke in Mexican before 
the man noticed me. So he sold me drinks. I bought a lot. 
They cost ten cents, and I spent a dollar for them. Then I 
felt so good J began to dance a little bit. One of the men 
said, ‘“‘Hey, that Greaser’s drunk, throw him out.”’ 

They threw me out. One of them kicked me hard when 
I went through the door. I fell down in the snow. My sight 
was red with anger. I walked away, out of the town, to the 
woods where my things were. There I made ready for the 
war-path—let down my hair, and took off my American 
clothes. I thought, none of the people in that town carry 
guns. Now I shall take my very good gun and shoot them, 
all those people. IJ shall burn their houses. While I am 
doing this, I shall find Northern Maiden; her I shall take 
away, and go back to my own country, with many horses, 
and much plunder. That way I thought. 

I began making war medicine, praying to the Twin Gods. 
I held my gun across my knees, that my medicine should be 
strong for it, too. Praying like that, I fell asleep there in 
the middle. That is a bad thing. 

When I woke up, it was night, and I was cold. I was 
shivering. The fire was out. My head hurt. When I thought 
how I had gone to sleep in the middle of my prayer, I was 
afraid. I put on my clothes, and made a fire with my fire- 
drill. Then I prayed, for a long time I was praying. But 
my prayer would not go up; it fell down where I said it. 
All of a sudden I was sick for my own country, for the smell 
of dust cu the trail when the sun is on it, for the sound of 
my horse’s hoofs in the sand. My heart was sick for the blue 
South, where the rainbow is, and tall corn growing by red 
rocks. I remembered the smoke of my mother’s fire, and 
the thumping as she pounded the warp down in the loom. 

Then I thought how far I had come, and how I was near 
to Northern Maiden, and how she was waiting for me. 
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My medicine was very strong, it was the bitter-water that 
had made me feel like that. I thought that I would be 
ashamed to go back now, and I was a brave, who did not 
run away from things. So I rolled up in my blanket and 
went to sleep again. I was like that, we were warriors in 
those days. 

There was game in the hills behind those woods, so that I 
had enough to eat. When I was not hunting, I stayed in 
the town. I stayed eight days, until I began to lose hope. 
Then I saw her. She was in a wagon with a man. They had 
two good horses with it; they were not as good as my pinto. 
I followed them out of town, and saw their tracks in the 
snow, along a road. Then I ran to my camp. 

I threw away my American clothes then. I sang, and while 
[ sang I tied up my hair like a Navajo. My head-band was 
good, my shirt was worked with porcupine quills, my 
leggings had many silver buttons. My belt was of silver, my 
necklaces and bow-guard were heavy with silver and 
turquoise. I put the silver bridle on my horse, to make 
him look well, and so that when I gave it to her, with the 
pinto, she should know it was my own. Then I rode out, 
still singing. 

1 Jooked all around me. I said, the North is not black. The 
ground is white ; where the sun strikes it, it is all-color. 
The sky is blue as turquoise. Our old men do not know. 
! galloped along the trail. 1 sang the song about the wild- 
cat, that keeps time with a horse galloping and makes him 
go faster. That way I felt. 

[ started in the morning, I got in just after noon. It wasa 
big ranch, there were many horses in the corral, but no 
sign of cattle. That is not like an American’s ranch. They 
Were just getting out of the carriage when I rode in. When 
they saw me, they cried out. She was surprised, she did not 
think I would come. I sat still and rolled a cigarette. 
Inside I was not still. I looked at her, and my heart kept 
on saying, “beautiful, beautiful,” like in a prayer. 
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She came forward to shake hands with me. Some more men 
and a woman came out. She told them who I was. One of 
the men kept on saying, “‘George, George!”’ I thought he 
was calling some one. Later I found out it was his way of 
swearing. They were different, those people. 

She told me to put my horse in the corral. She went with 
me while I unsaddled my pony. Her face was flushed, she 
was glad to see me. I could not speak, I was afraid all those 
people would see what I was thinking. When we were 
alone in the corral, I gave her the pinto horse, and the 
bridle. At first she would not take them. She gave me a 
room to sleep and keep my things in. Then she took me into 
the big room where the people were. 

There were her brother and his wife. They were good 
people. There were two other men who were good people. 
Onc of them knew Indians, he could talk American so that 
I could understand everything he said. There was another 
man who was not good. His mouth was not good. He had 
yellow hair, but there was a dark cloud around his head. 
I could see that, especially when he was thinking bad things. 
I did not like him, that one. There were other people who 
stayed with them and went away again, but these were 
there all the time. 

They were nice to me. I stayed there a long time. Those 
men were always going hunting, they took me with them. 
I was a good hunter, so they thought well of me. They liked 
a man who could do something better than they could. They 
thought well of me because I had come so far. They asked 
me to play cards with them. They did not play cards the 
way the Americans here taught us, except the man I did 
not like. I won from them, but never very much. I did 
not think it was good to win too much from them. They 
were my friends. 

The mar I did not like was called Charlie. He, too, wanted 
Northern Maiden. He was not like those others. Sometimes 
when they had friends and drank bitter-water, one of the 
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women would tell them they had too much, or one of the 
other men would. Then they would go out and walk around 
until they were all right. I did not take anything. Some- 
times, when there was another woman staying with them, 
one of the men would be making love to her. If she told 
him to stop, he always stopped. This | saw, different times, 
when people camc to stay with them. But Charlie was the 
only onc who made love to Northern Maiden. He did not 
stop when she told him to. One day 1 was coming down 
the long room they had that ran between the other rooms. 
He was out there, trying to kiss her, the way Americans do. 
I walked up. He got red in the face and went away. I made 
talk to her as if I had not seen anything. 

I stayed there a long time. I thought, when it was time 
for spring in my own country, I should ask Northern Maiden 
to come with me, and I thought she would say yes. 

One day I was walking into the door of the big room, when 
I heard some one inside say my name. Horse-Tamer they 
said, that was my name, that people used. The man’s voice 
was angry, so I listened. I could not understand everything 
that they said, they were talking fast in American. But [ 
understood that Charlie was telling them that I cheated at 
cards. This made me angry. They said that if they caught 
me, they would run me out. They called me a damn 
Indian. I was angry; because I knew that Charlic cheated, 
too, as I have said. I did not understand this, so I went to 
Northern Maiden. 

1 told her that the cowpunchers taught us to cheat at cards, 
that we thought it was part of that game. An Indian 1s better 
at it than an American. I did not say anything about 
Charlie. She said that her kind of American did not cheat 
at cards, any more than they told lies. They were always 
honest. So they trusted every one who played in a game, 
that was why they were so angry. They would run out 
any one who cheated when they trusted him. Then I 
understood. 
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I took my money and went in where they were. I said, 
‘“‘Here is your money, that I have won at cards. I did not 
know you did not cheat, until I heard you talking. The 
Americans who played with us always cheated. Now I will 
not cheat. That is my word. It is strong.”’ 

Northern Maiden’s brother said, ‘“The Indian’s all right.” 

The other one, who knew about Indians, said, “‘Yes, what 
he says is true. He will not cheat any more. Let him play.” 

Charlie was angry, but he was afraid to say anything. 

So then I played with them some more, and I watched 
Charlie. I knew what I wanted to do, and I took my time, 
like a good hunter. Finally my chance came, it was like 
this—We were playing poker. Charlie used to hide a good 
card from the pack. When he thought he could use it, he 
put it in the palm of his hand. Then when he reached down 
to pick up his draw cards, he mixed it with them. He dis- 
carded one more card than he should. Sometimes he slipped 
it in with the other discards; sometimes, if it was a good card, 
he kept it out. I knew it would be no good to find the card 
in his clothes, they would think I had put it there. I had 
to catch it in his hand, and he was quick. 

This time there were a lot of people there, some men from 
other ranches, cowpunchers. There was a lot of money, and 
Charlie got excited. I was sitting next him. He did not like 
to see me next him. I waited till I saw he was about to usc 
his card. I got my knife ready. When his hand was sliding 
along the table, before he got to the draw, I put my knife 
through it. He screamed, and every one jumped up. I took 
out my knife. There was the ace of diamonds, and he held 
two other aces. 

Charlie went out of the room. He was white in the face. 
The cowpunchers stood around for a little while, then they 
went away, too. I said nothing, waiting for them to thank 
me. These three men, the ones who lived in the house, 
went off into a corner and talked. I could not hear what 
they said. Somcthing was wrong. 
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The man who understood about Indians came over to me. 
The rest went out. 

‘“‘Now,”’ he said, “you must go away. It is not your fault. 
Charlie is one of us. You were right to show that he cheated, 
but not in front of all those cowpunchers. Now we have lost 
face with them. We are all made ashamed. You should 
have told us, and we should have caught him when no one 
else was here. When we see you, you will make us remember 
that you, an Indian, showed up our friend in front of those 
people. When you are here, we shall be ashamed. Ifa white 
man caught a friend of yours in front of a lot of Moqui, 
would you like it?” 

I said, “I see. Now I go.” 

He shook hands with me. “You are a good man,” he said, 
“I want to be friends with you. I shall come and see you 
on your reservation. We shall hunt together.” 5 

I said, “Your talk is straight. It is good. Now I want meat 
and coffee and sugar to take on the trail.” 

He brought me what I needed while I was saddling my 
horse. He gave me the money Charlie had won from me. 
He wanted to give me more. 

“He will go to the train to-morrow,” he said, “‘he 1s too 
weak now, you made him bleed a lot.” 

It was in the middle of the afternoon that I rode away. I 
went up to a high hill behind the ranch-house. There I made 
camp. When I had a fire lighted, a little one that would 
not make smoke, I began my medicine. It was not good. 
My prayers fell away, down into the valley. I saw that a 
man could not pray there, where there was only one direc- 
tion, North, the Black One. I wanted to go back to where 
there was East, and South, and West, Mother-of-Pearl 
dawn, Blue Turquoise, and Red Shell. I prayed the best 
I could. I used the last of my corn pollen. When the sun 
set, I made black paint with ashes. I drew the Bows of the 
Twin Gods on my chest. I put a black line on my forehead. 
I stripped to my breech-clout, moccasins, and head-band. 
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I took off all my jewelry except my bow-guard. I took my 
bow, because a gun makes too much noise. Long after it was 
black night I went back to the ranch. 

They were all in the big room, except Charlie, sitting 
around the fire. I came in quietly. I hid in a corner behind 
a chair. All the time I had my bow ready. They did not 
say much, but sat, not talking. One by one, they got up to 
go to bed. I was hoping that Northern Maiden would be 
the last, but if she was not, I had enough arrows. I could 
not have come so well to her bedroom, it was upstairs. That 
house was built like a Moqui house, with two floors. 

My medicine was good. She stayed sitting and looking at 
the fire. I could seé that she was sad. That did my heart 
good. In the firelight she was beautiful. I stood up. 

Then Charlie came into the room. I was in the corner. I 
did not move. He never saw me. I made ready to shoot 
him. He walked over until he stood in front of Northern 
Maiden. For a little while they looked at each other. | 
waited. Then he spoke. 

‘Tm sorry.” 

She said nothing. 

““Can’t you forgive me ?” 

Then she spoke to him. She got up and stood very straight. 
I could not understand all those things that they said. They 
were talking in American, and using words I did not know. 
They used words we have not got. But this I understood. 
She loved him. Now she sent him away, for the thing he had 
done. She said she was very angry. But I saw that she loved 
him. She gave him a ring, the ring that Americans give 
when they are going to marry a woman. Now she gave it 
back to him. I saw she was that kind, that she sent him 
away, although she loved him, because his heart was bad. 
She told him that he was like a snake. She meant he was 
all bad. 

He went away again, holding his face down. His hand 
was tied up. He looked like a sick man. I let him go. 
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Northern Maiden sat down in the chair. She began to 
cry, like an American, hard, so that it hurts, and does no 
good. I came, then, and stood in front of her. She looked 
up. She did not start. She was not afraid of me. 

I said, “I did not know, now I do; I would not have done 
this. Here is the bracelet you gave me. I should not have it.”’ 

She said, “‘I understand.” 

Then I went away. I rode all night. 

I came home at the time of short corn. I had twelve good 
horses with me. I met a man prospecting in Chiz-Na- 
Zolchi. I got a good mule from him. These I showed to 
the people who asked me why I went away. It was good to 
see the canyons again, with the washes full of water from 
the snow. It was good to hear my horse’s hoofs in the sand, 
and smell the dust of the trail. 

I sat down by my mother’s fire. The smoke was rising up 
straight. She was weaving a man’s blanket. She said, 
“This is for you, your blanket is worn out. You must choose 
yourself a wife, you are too much alone. That is the best 
medicine for you, to have a house and children. When the 
corn is green, tell me the one you want. I shall ask for her.” 

I saw that she was right. I said, “It is good. You will ask 
for one.” 

But I did not care if she were old or young, beautiful or 
ugly. 
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Mrs. BALLINGER is one of the ladies who pursue 
Culture in bands, as though it were dangerous to meet 
alone. To this end she had founded the Lunch Club, an 
association composed of herself and several other indomit- 
able huntresses of erudition. ‘The Lunch Club, after three 
or four winters of lunching and debate, had acquired such 
local distinction that the entertainment of distinguished 
strangers became one of its accepted functions; in recognition 
of which it duly extended to the celebrated “Osric Dane.” 
on the day of her arrival in Hillbridge, an invitation to be 
present at the next meeting. 

The club was to meet at Mrs. Ballinger’s. The other 
members, behind her back, were of one voice in deplor- 
ing her unwillingness to cede her rights in favor of Mrs. 
Plinth, whose house made a more impressive setting for 
the entertainment of celebrities; while, as Mrs. Leveret 
observed, there was always the picture-gallery to fall 
back on. 

Mrs. Plinth made no secret of sharing this view. She 
had always regarded it as one of her obligations to enter- 
tain the Lunch Club’s distinguished guests. Mrs. Plinth 
was almost as proud of her obligations as she was of her 
picture-gallery; she was in fact fond of implying that the 
one possersion implied the other, and that only a woman 
of her wealth could afford to live up to a standard as high 
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as that which she had set herself. An all-round sense of 
duty, roughly adaptable to various ends, was, in her 
opinion, all that Providence exacted of the more humbly 
stationed; but the power which had predestined Mrs. 
Plinth to keep a footman clearly intended her to main- 
tain an equally specialised staff of responsibilities. It was 
the more to be regretted that Mrs. Ballinger, whose obli- 
gations to socicty were bounded by the narrow scope of 
two parlour-maids, should have been so tenacious of the 
right to entertain Osric Dane. 

The question of that lady’s reception had for a month 
past profoundly moved the members of the Lunch Club. 
It was not that they felt themselves unequal to the task, 
but that their sense of the opportunity plunged them into 
the agreeable uncertainty of the lady who weighs the 
alternatives of a well-stocked wardrobe. If such sub- 
sidiary members as Mrs. Leveret were fluttered by the 
thought of exchanging ideas with the author of “The 
Wings of Death,’ no forebodings disturbed the con- 
sclous adequacy of Mrs. Plinth, Mrs. Ballinger and Miss 
Van Vluyck. “The Wings of Death ”’ had, in fact, at Miss 
Van Vluyck’s suggestion, been chosen as the subject of 
discussion at the last club meeting, and each member had 
thus been enabled to express her own opinion or to appro- 
priate whatever sounded well in the comments of the others. 

Mrs. Roby alone had abstained from profiting by the 
Opportunity; but it was now openly recognised that, as 
a member of the Lunch Club, Mrs. Roby was a failure. 
“It all comes,” as Miss Van Vluyck put it, “‘of accepting 
a woman on a man’s estimation.” Mrs. Roby, returning 
to Hillbridge from a prolonged sojourn in exotic lands— 
the other ladies no longer took the trouble to remember 
where—had been heralded by the distinguished biologist, 
Professor Foreland, as the most agreeable woman he had 
ever met; and the members of the Lunch Club, impressed 
by an encomium that carried the weight of a diploma, 
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and rashly assuming that the Professor’s social sympa- 
thies would follow the line of his professional bent, had 
seized the chance of annexing a biological member. 
Their disillusionment was complete. At Miss Van Vluyck’s 
first off-hand mention of the pterodactyl Mrs. Roby had 
confusedly murmured: “I know so little about metres—’’ 
and after that painful betrayal of incompetence she had 
prudently withdrawn from farther participation in the 
mental gymnastics of the club. 

“I suppose she flattered him,’ Miss Van Vluyck summed 
up—“‘or else it’s the way she does her hair.” 

The dimensions of Miss Van Vluyck’s dining-room having 
restricted the membership of the club to six, the non- 
conductiveness of one member was a serious obstacle to 
the exchange of ideas, and some wonder had already 
been expressed that Mrs. Roby should care to live, as 
it were, on the intellectual bounty of the others. This 
feeling was increased by the discovery that she had not 
yet read “The Wings of Death.” She owned to having 
heard the name of Osric Dane; but that—incredible as 
it appeared—was the extent of her acquaintance with 
the celebrated novelist. The ladies could not conceal 
their surprise; but Mrs. Ballinger, whose pride in the 
club made her wish to put even Mrs. Roby in the best 
possible light, gently insinuated that, though she had 
not had time to acquaint herself with ‘The Wings of 
Death,” she must at least be familiar with its equally 
remarkable predecessor, ‘““The Supreme Instant.” 

Mrs. Roby wrinkled her sunny brows in a conscientious 
effort of inemory, as a result of which she recalled that, 
oh, yes, she had seen the book at her brother’s, when she 
was staying with him in Brazil, and had even carried it 
off to read one day on a boating party; but they had all 
got to shying things at each other in the boat, and the 
book had gone overboard, so she had never had the 
chance—— 
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The picture evoked by this anecdote did not increase 
Mrs. Roby’s credit with the club, and there was a pain- 
ful pause, which was broken by Mrs. Plinth’s remarking: 
“I can understand that, with all your other pursuits, you 
should not find much time for reading; but I should have 
thought you might at least have got up ‘The Wings of Death’ 
before Osric Dane’s arrival.” 

Mrs. Roby took this rebuke good-humouredly. She had 
meant, she owned, to glance through the book; but she 
had been so absorbed in a novel of Trollope’s that— 

“No one reads Trollope now,” Mrs. Ballinger inter- 
rupted. 

Mrs. Roby looked pained. “I’m only just beginning,” 
she confessed. 

“‘And does he interest you?” Mrs. Plinth enquired. 

“He amuses me.” 

“Amusement,” said Mrs. Plinth, “Is hardly what I 
look for in my choice of books.” 

“Oh, certainly, ‘The Wings of Death’ is not amusing,” 
ventured Mrs. Leveret, whose manner of putting forth 
an opinion was like that of an obliging salesman with a 
variety of other styles to submit if his first selection does 
not suit. 

“Was it meant to be?” enquired Mrs. Plinth, who was 
fond of asking questions that she permitted no one but 
herself to answer. “‘Assuredly not.” 

‘‘Assuredly not—that is what I was going to say,”’ assented 
Mrs. Leveret, hastily rolling up her opinion and reaching 
for another. “It was meant to—to elevate.” 

Miss Van Vluyck adjusted her spectacles as though 
they were the black cap of condemnation. “I hardly see,” 
she interposed, “how a book steeped in the bitterest 
pessimism can be said to clevate, however much 1t may 
instruct.” 

“TI meant, of course, to instruct,” said Mrs. Leveret, 
flurried by the unexpected distinction between two terms 
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which she had supposed to be synonymous. Mrs. Leveret’s 
enjoyment of the Lunch Club was frequently marred by 
such surprises; and not knowing her own value to the 
other ladies as a mirror for their mental complacency she 
was sometimes troubled by a doubt of her worthiness to 
join in their debates. It was only the fact of having a 
dull sister who thought her clever that saved her from a 
sense of hopeless inferiority. 

“Do they get married in the end?” Mrs. Roby inter- 
posed. 

‘“They—who?” the Lunch Club collectively exclaimed. 

“Why, the girl and man. It’s a novel, isn’t it? I always 
think that’s the one thing that matters. If they’re parted 
it spoils my dinner.” 

Mrs. Plinth and Mrs. Ballinger exchanged scandalised 
glances, and the latter said: ‘I should hardly advise you 
to read ‘The Wings of Death’ in that spirit. For my part, 
when there are so many books one has to read, I 
wonder how any one can find time for those that are 
merely amusing.” 

“The beautiful part of it,’ Laura Glyde murmured, 
“as surely just this—that no one can tell how “The Wings 
of Death’ ends. Osric Dane, overcome by the awful signi- 
ficance of her own meaning, has mercifully veiled it— 
perhaps even from herself—as Apelles, in representing the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, veiled the face of Agamemnon.” 

‘““What’s that? Is it poetry?” whispered Mrs. Leveret 
to Mrs. Plinth, who, disdaining a definite reply, said 
coldly: ‘Yor should look it up. I always make it a point 
to look things up.” Her tone added—‘‘though I might 
easily have it done for me by the footman.”’ 

“TY was about to say,” Miss Van Vluyck resumed, “that 
it must always be a question whether a book can instruct 
unless it elevates.” 

“Oh——”? murmured Mrs. Leveret, now feeling herself 
hopelessly astray. 
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“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Ballinger, scenting in Miss 
Van Vluyck’s tone a tendency to depreciate the coveted 
distinction of entertaining Osric Dane; “I don’t know 
that such a question can seriously be raised as to a book 
which has attracted more attention among thoughtful 
people than any novel since ‘Robert Elsmere.’ ” 

“Oh, but don’t you see,” exclaimed Laura Glyde, ‘‘that 
it’s just the dark hopelessness of it all—the wonderful 
tone-scheme of black on black—that makes it such an 
artistic achievement? It reminded me when I read it of 
Prince Rupert’s maniére noire . . . the book is etched, not 
painted, yet one feels the colour-values so intensely. . . .” 

‘Who is he?” Mrs. Leveret whispered to her neighbour. 
“Some one she’s met abroad?”’ 

“The wonderful part of the book,’ Mrs. Ballinger con- 
ceded, “is that it may be looked at from so many points 
of view. I hear that as a study of determinism Professor 
Lupton ranks it with “The Data of Ethics.’ ” 

“Y’m told that Osric Dane spent ten years in prepara- 
tory studies before beginning to write it,” said Mrs. 
Plinth. “She looks up everything—verifies everything. 
It has always been my principle, as you know. Nothing 
would induce me, now, to put aside a book before I'd 
finished it, just because I can buy as many more as [ 
want.” 

‘And what do you think of ‘The Wings of Death’? Mrs. 
Roby abruptly asked her. 

It was the kind of question that might be termed out 
of order, and the ladies glanced at each other as though 
disclaiming any share in such a breach of discipline. 
They all knew there was nothing Mrs. Plinth so much dis- 
liked as being asked her opinion of a book. Books were 
written to read; if one read them what more could be ex- 
pected? To be questioned in detail regarding the centents 
of a volume seemed to her as great an outrage as being 
searched for smuggled laces at the Custom House. The 
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club had always respected this idiosyncrasy of Mrs. Plinth’s. 
Such opinions as she had were imposing and substantial: 
her mind, like her house, was furnished with monumental 
“pieces” that were not meant to be disarranged; and 
it was one of the unwritten rules of the Lunch Club that, 
within her own province, each member’s habits of thought 
should be respected. The meeting therefore closed with 
an increased sense, on the part of the other ladies, of 
Mrs. Roby’s hopeless unfitness to be one of them. 


II 


Mrs. Leveret, on the eventful day, arrived early at 
Mrs. Ballinger’s, her volume of Appropriate Allusions in 
her pocket. 

It always flustered Mrs. Leveret to be late at the Lunch 
Club: she liked to collect her thoughts and gather a hint, 
as the others assembled, of the turn the conversation 
was likely to take. To-day, however, she felt herself 
completely at a loss; and even the familiar contact of 
Appropriate Allusions, which stuck into her as she sat 
down, failed to give her any reassurance. It was an ad- 
mirable little volume, compiled to meet all the social 
emergencies; so that, whether on the occasion of Anni- 
versaries, joyful or melancholy (as the classification ran), 
of Banquets, social or municipal, or of Baptisms, Church 
of England or sectarian, its student need never be at a 
loss for a pertinent reference. Mrs. Leveret, though she 
had for years devotedly conned its pages, valued it, how- 
ever, rather for its moral support than for its practical 
services; for though in the privacy of her own room she 
commanded an army of quotations, these invariably de- 
serted her at the critical moment, and the only phrase 
she retained—Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook? 
—was one she had never yet found occasion to apply. 
To-day she felt that even the complete mastery of the 
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volume would hardly have insured her self-possession; 
for she thought it probable that, even if she did, in some 
miraculous way, remember an Allusion, it would be only 
to find that Osric Dane used a different volume (Mrs. 
Leveret was convinced that literary people always carried 
them), and would consequently not recognise her quota- 
tions. 

Mrs. Leveret’s sense of being adrift was intensified by 
the appearance of Mrs. Ballinger’s drawing-room. To a 
careless eye its aspect was unchanged; but those acquainted 
with Mrs. Ballinger’s way of arranging her bocks would 
instantly have detected the marks of recent perturba- 
tion. Mrs. Ballinger’s province, as a member of the 
Lunch Club, was the Book of the Day. On that, what- 
ever it was, from a novel to a treatise on experimental 
psychology, she was confidently, authoritatively “up.” 
What became of last year’s books, or last week’s even; 
what she did with the “subjects” she had previously 
professed with equal authority; no one had ever yet dis- 
covered. Her mind was an hotel where facts came and 
went like transient lodgers, without leaving their address 
behind, and frequently without paying for their board. 
It was Mrs. Ballinger’s boast that she was “abreast with 
the Thought of the Day,” and her pride that this ad- 
vanced position should be expressed by the books on her 
table. These volumes, frequently renewed, and almost 
always damp from the press, bore names generally un- 
familiar to Mrs. Leveret, and giving her, as she furtively 
scanned them, a disheartening glimpse of new fields of 
knowledge to be breathlessly traversed in Mrs. Ballinger’s 
wake, But to-day a number of maturer-looking volumes 
were adroitly mingled with the primeurs of the press— 
Karl Marx jostled Professor Bergson, and the ‘‘Confessions 
of St. Augustine” lay beside the last work on ‘‘Mendelism”; 
so that even to Mrs. Leveret’s fluttered perceptions it 
was clear that Mrs. Ballinger didn’t in the least know 
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what Osric Dane was likely to talk about, and had taken 
measures to be prepared for anything. Mrs. Leveret felt 
like a passenger on an ocean steamer who is told that 
there is no immediate danger, but that she had better 
put on her life-belt. 

It was a relief to be roused from these forebodings by 
Miss Van Vluyck’s arrival. 

“Well, my dear,” the new-comer briskly asked her 
hostess, “‘what subjects are we to discuss to-day?” 

Mrs. Ballinger was furtively replacing a volume of 
Wordsworth by a copy of Verlaine. “‘I hardly know,” she 
said, somewhat nervously. “Perhaps we had better leave 
that to circumstances.” 

“Circumstances?” said Miss Van Vluyck drily. “That 
means, I suppose, that Laura Glyde will take the floor 
as usual, and we shall be deluged with literature.” 

Philanthropy and _ statistics were Miss Van Vluyck’s 
province, and she resented any tendency to divert their 
guest’s attention from these topics. 

Mrs. Plinth at this moment appeared. 

““Literature?”’ she protested in a tone of remonstrance. 
“But this is perfectly unexpected. I understood we were 
to talk of Osric Dane’s novel.” 

Mrs. Ballinger winced at the discrimination, but let it 
pass. ““We can hardly make that our chief subject—at 
least not zoo intentionally,” she suggested. ““Of course we 
can let our talk drift in that direction; but we ought to 
have some other topic as an introduction, and that 1s 
what I wanted to consult you about. The fact is, we know 
so little of Os:ic Dane’s tastes and interests that it is diffi- 
cult to make any special preparation.” 

“It may be difficult,” said Mrs. Plinth with decision, 
“but it is necessary. I know what that happy-go-lucky 
principle leads to. As I told one of my nieces the other 
day, there are certain emergencies for which a lady should 
always be prepared. It’s in shocking taste to wear colours 
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when one pays a visit of condolence, or a last year’s dress 
when there are reports that one’s husband is on the wrong 
side of the market; and so it is with conversation. All I ask 
is that I should know beforehand what is to be talked about; 
then I feel sure of being able to say the proper thing.” 

“IT quite agree with you,” Mrs. Ballinger assented; 
“hut 33 

And at that instant, heralded by the fluttered parlour- 
maid, Osric Dane appeared upon the threshold. 

Mrs. Leveret told her sister afterward that she had 
known at a glance what was coming. She saw that Osric 
Dane was not going to meet them half way. That dis- 
tinguished personage had indeed entered with an air of 
compulsion not calculated to promote the easy exercise 
of hospitality. She looked as though she were about to 
be photographed for a new edition of her books. 

The desire to propitiate a divinity is generally in in- 
verse ratio to its responsiveness, and the sense of dis- 
couragement produced by Osric Dane’s entrance visibly 
increased the Lunch Club’s eagerness to please her. Any 
lingering idea that she might consider hersclf under an 
obligation to her entertainers was at once dispelled by 
her manner: as Mrs. Leveret said afterward to her sister, 
she had a way of looking at you that made you feel as 
if there was something wrong with your hat. This evi- 
dence of greatness produced such an immediate impres- 
sion on the ladies that a shudder of awe ran through them 
when Mrs. Roby, as their hostess led the great personage 
into the dining-room, turned back to whisper to the 
others: ‘“What a brute she is!” 

The hour about the table did not tend to revise this 
verdict. It was passed by Osric Dane in the silent degluti- 
tion of Mrs. Ballinger’s menu, and by the members of 
the club in the emission of tentative platitudes which 
their guest seemed to swallow as perfunctorily as the 
successive courses of the luncheon. 
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Mrs. Ballinger’s reluctance to fix a topic had thrown 
the club into a mental disarray which increased with the 
return to the drawing-room, where the actual business of 
discussion was to open. Each lady waited for the other 
to speak; and there was a general shock of disappointment 
when their hostess opened the conversation by the pain- 
fully commonplace cnquiry: “Is this your first visit to 
Hillbridge?”’ 

Even Mrs. Leveret was conscious that this was a bad 
beginning; and a vague impulse of deprecation made Miss 
Glyde interject: “It is a very small place indeed.” 

Mrs. Plinth bristled. ‘“‘ We have a great many represen- 
tative people,” she said, in the tone of one who speaks 
for her order. 

Osric Dane turned to her. ‘What do they represent?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Plinth’s constitutional dislike to being questioned 
was intensified by her sense of unpreparedness; and her 
reproachful glance passed the question on to Mrs. Bal- 
linger. 

“Why,” said that lady, glancing in turn at the other 
members, “‘as a community I hope it is not too much to 
say that we stand for culture.” 

‘For art——’’ Miss Glyde interjected. 

‘For art and literature,’’ Mrs. Ballinger emended. 

‘‘And for sociology, I trust,’ snapped Miss Van Vluyck. 

‘‘We have a standard,” said Mrs. Plinth, feeling herself 
suddenly secure on the vast expanse of a generalisa- 
tion; and Mrs. Leveret, thinking there must be room for 
more than one on so broad a statement, took courage to 
murmur: “‘Oh, certainly; we have a standard.” 

“The object of our little club,” Mrs. Ballinger con- 
tinued, “is to concentrate the highest tendencies of Hill- 
bridge—to centralise and focus its intellectual effort.” 

This was felt to be so happy that the ladies drew an 
almost audible breath of relief. 
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“We aspire,’ the President went on, “‘to be in touch 
with whatever is highest in art, literature and ethics.” 

Osric Dane again turned to her. ‘What ethics?” she asked. 

A tremor of apprehension encircled the room. None 
of the ladies required any preparation to pronounce on 
a question of morals; but when they were called ethics 
it was different. The club, when fresh from the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” the ‘“‘Reader’s Handbook” or Smith’s 
‘Classical Dictionary,” could deal confidently with any 
subject ; but when taken unawares it had been known to 
define agnosticism as a heresy of the Early Church and 
Professor Froude as a distinguished histologist; and such 
minor members as Mrs. Leveret still secretly regarded 
ethics as something vaguely pagan. 

Even to Mrs. Ballinger, Osric Dane’s question was un- 
settling, and there was a general sense of gratitude when 
Laura Glyde leaned forward to say, with her most sym- 
pathetic accent: “You must excuse us, Mrs. Dane, for 
not being able, just at present, to talk of anything but 
‘The Wings of Death.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Miss Van Vluyck, with a sudden resolve 
to carry the war into the enemy’s camp. “We are so 
anxious to know the exact purpose you had in mind in 
writing your wonderful book.” 

‘You will find, Mrs. Plinth interposed, “that we are 
not superficial readers.” 

“We are eager to hear from you,” Miss Van Vluyck 
continued, “‘if the pessimistic tendency of the book 1s 
an expression of your own convictions or——” 

“Or merely,” Miss Glyde thrust in, ‘‘a sombre back- 
ground brushed in to throw your fingers into more vivid 
relief. Are you not primarily plastic?” 

“J have always maintained,” Mrs. Ballinger inter- 
posed, ‘that you represent the purely objectixe method—” 
Osric Dane helped herself critically to coffee. “How do 
you define objective?” she then enquired. 
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There was a flurried pause before Laura Glyde intensely 
murmured: “In reading you we don’t define, we feel.” 

Osric Dane smiled. ““The cerebellum,” she remarked, 
“Is not infrequently the seat of the literary emotions.” 
And she took a second lump of sugar. 

The sting that this remark was vaguely felt to conceal 
was almost neutralised by the satisfaction of being addressed 
in such technical language. 

“Ah, the cerebellum,” said Miss Van Vluyck com- 
placently. “The club took a course in psychology last 
winter.” 

“Which psychology?” asked Osric Dane. 

There was an agonising pause, during which each member 
of the club secretly deplored the distressing inefficiency 
of the others. Only Mrs. Roby went on placidly sipping 
her chartreuse. At last Mrs. Ballinger said, with an 
attempt at a high tone: “Well, really, you know, it was 
last year that we took psychology, and this winter we 
have been so absorbed in ‘ 

She broke off, nervously trying to recall some of the 
club’s discussions; but her faculties seemed to be paralysed 
by the petrifying stare of Osric Dane. What had the club 
been absorbed in? Mrs. Ballinger, with a vague purpose 
of gaining time, repeated slowly: ‘“We’ve been so intensely 
absorbed in 

Mrs. Roby put down her liqueur glass and drew near 
the group with a smile. 

“In Xingu?” she gently prompted. 

A thrill ran through the other members. They exchanged 
confused glances, and then, with one accord, turned 
a gaze of mingled relief and interrogation on their rescuer. 
The expression of each denoted a different phase of the 
same emotion. Mrs. Plinth was the first to compose her 
features to an air of reassurance: after a moment’s hasty 
adjustment her look almost implied that it was she who 
had given the word to Mrs. Ballinger. 
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““Xingu, of course!”’ exclaimed the latter with her accus- 
tomed promptness, while Miss Van Vluyck and Laura 
Glyde seemed to be plumbing the depths of memory, 
and Mrs. Leveret, feeling apprehensively for Appropriate 
Allusions, was somehow reassured by the uncomfortable 
pressure of its bulk against her person. 

Osric Dane’s change of countenance was no less striking 
than that of her entertainers. She too put down her 
coffee-cup, but with a look of distinct annoyance; she too 
wore, for a brief moment, what Mrs. Roby afterward 
described as the look of feeling for something in the back 
of her head; and before she could dissemble these momen- 
tary signs of weakness, Mrs. Roby, turning to her with 
a deferential smile, had said: ‘‘And we’ve been so 
hoping that to-day you would tell us just what you think 
of it.” 

Osric Dane reccived the homage of the smile as a matter 
of course; but the accompanying question obviously em- 
barrassed her, and it became clear to her observers that 
she was not quick at shifting her facial scenery. It was 
as though her countenance had so long been set in an 
expression of unchallenged superiority that the muscles 
had stiffened, and refused to obey her orders. - 
“Xingu 33 
time. 

Mrs. Roby continued to press her. ““Knowing how en- 
grossing the subject is, you will understand how it happens 
that the club has let everything else go to the wall for 
the moment. Since we took up Xingu I might almost say 
—were it not for your books—that nothing else scems to 
us worth remembering.” 

Osric Dane’s stern features were darkened rather than 
lit up by an uneasy smile. “I am glad to hear that you 
make one exception,” she gave out between narrowed lips. 

“Oh, of course,” Mrs. Roby said prettily; “but as you 
have shown us that—so very naturally!—you don’t care to 


she said, as if seeking in her turn to gain 
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talk of your own things, we really can’t let you off from 
telling us exactly what you think about Xingu; especially,” 
she added, with a still more persuasive smile, “‘as some 
people say that one of your last books was saturated 
with it.” 

It was an if, then—the assurance sped like fire through 
the parched minds of the other members. In their eager- 
ness to gain the least little clue to Xingu they almost 
forgot the joy of assisting at the discomfiture of Mrs. 
Dane. 

The latter reddened nervously under her antagonist’s 
challenge. ‘“May I ask,”’ she faltered out, “to which of 
my books you refer?”’ 

Mrs. Roby did not falter. ‘“That’s just what I want 
you to tell us; because, though I was present, I didn’t 
actually take part.”’ 

“Present at what?” Mrs. Dane took her up; and for 
an instant the trembling members of the Lunch Club 
thought that the champion Providence had raised up for 
them had lost a point. But Mrs. Roby explained herself 
gaily: “‘At the discussion, of course. And so we’re dread- 
fully anxious to knew just how it was that you went into 
the Xingu.” 

There was a portentous pause, a silence so big with in- 
calculable dangers that the members with one accord 
checked the words on their lips, like soldiers dropping 
their arms to watch a single combat between their leaders. 
Then Mrs. Dane gave expression to their inmost dread 
by saying sharply: ‘“‘Ah—you say the Xingu, do 
you?” 

Mrs. Roby smiled undauntedly. ‘‘It is a shade pedantic, 
isn’t it? Personally, I always drop the article; but I don’t 
know how the other members feel about it.” 

The other members looked as though they would will- 
ingly have dispensed with this appeal to their opinion, 
and Mrs. Roby, after a bright glance about the group, 
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went on: “They probably think, as I do, that nothing 
really matters except the thing itself—except Xingu.” 

No immediate reply seemed to occur to Mrs. Dane, 
and Mrs. Ballinger gathered courage to say: “‘Surely every 
one must feel that about Xingu.” 

Mrs. Plinth came to her support with a heavy murmur 
of assent, and Laura Glyde sighed out emotionally: ‘‘I 
have known cases where it has changed a whole life.” 

“It has done me worlds of good,’ Mrs. Leveret inter- 
jected, seeming to herself to remember that she had either 
taken it or read it the winter before. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Roby admitted, ‘“‘the aifficulty is 
that one must give up so much time to it. It’s very long.” 

‘I can’t imagine,” said Miss Van Vluyck, ‘“‘grudging 
the time given to such a subject.” 

‘‘And deep in places,” Mrs. Roby pursued; (so then it 
was a book!) “‘And it isn’t easy to skip.” 

“I never skip,” said Mrs. Plinth dogmatically. 

‘‘Ah, it’s dangerous to, in Xingu. Even at the start there 
are places where one can’t. One must just wade through.” 

“1 should hardly call it wading,” said Mrs. Ballinger 
sarcastically. 

Mrs. Roby sent her a look of interest. “‘Ah—you always 
found it went swimmingly ?”’ 

Mrs. Ballinger hesitated. ““Of course there are difficult 
passages,’ she conceded. 

‘Yes; some are not at all clear—even,’ Mrs. Roby 
added, “‘if one is familiar with the original.” 

‘‘As I suppose you are?”’ Osric Dane interposed, suddenly 
fixing her with a look of challenge. 

Mrs. Roby met it by a deprecating gesture. “Oh, it’s 
really not difficult up to a certain point; though some of 
the branches are very little known, and it’s almost impossible 
to get at the source.” 

“Have you ever tried?” Mrs. Plinth enquired, still dis- 
trustful of Mrs. Roby’s thoroughness. 


36 
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Mrs. Roby was silent for a moment; then she replied 
with lowered lids: “‘No—but a friend of mine did; a very 
brilliant man; and he told me it was best for women—not 
1Os-k aa” 

A shudder ran around the room. Mrs. Leveret coughed 
so that the parlour-maid, who was handing the cigarettes, 
should not hear; Miss Van Vluyck’s face took on a nause- 
ated expression, and Mrs. Plinth looked as if she were 
passing some one she did not care to bow to. But the most 
remarkable result of Mrs. Roby’s words was the effect 
they produced on the Lunch Club’s distinguished guest. 
Osric Dane’s impassive features suddenly softened to an 
expression of the warmest human sympathy, and edging 
her chair toward Mrs. Roby’s she asked: ‘‘Did he really? 
And—did you find he was right?”’ 

Mrs. Sallinger, in whom annoyance at Mrs. Roby’s 
unwontcd assumption of prominence was beginning to 
displace gratitude for the aid she had rendered, could 
not consent to her being allowed, by such dubious means, 
to monopolise the attention of their guest. [f Osric Danc 
had not enough self-respect to resent Mrs. Roby’s flip- 
pancy, at least the Lunch Club would do so in the person 
of its President. 

Mrs. Ballinger laid her hand on Mrs. Roby’s arm. 
‘We must not forget,” she said with a frigid amiability, 
“that absorbing as Xingu is to us, it may be less interest- 
ing to a 

“Oh, no, on the contrary, I assure you,’ Osric Dane 
intervened. 

" te others,”’ Mrs. Ballinger finished firmly; “‘and we 
must not allow our little meeting to end without per- 
suading Mrs. Dane to say a few words to us on a subject 
which, to-day, is much more present in all our thoughts. 
I refer, of course, to ‘The Wings of Death.’ ”’ 

The other members, animated by various degrees of 
the same sentiment, and encouraged by the humanised 
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mien of their redoubtable guest, repeated after Mrs. Bal- 
linger: “Oh, yes, you really must talk to us a little about 
your book.” 

Osric Dane’s expression became as bored, though not 
as haughty, as when her work had been previously men- 
tioned. But before she could respond to Mrs. Ballinger’s 
request, Mrs. Roby had risen from her seat, and was 
pulling down her veil over her frivolous nose. 

“I’m so sorry,’ she said, advancing toward her hostess 
with outstretched hand, “‘but before Mrs. Dane begins 
I think I’d better run away. Unluckily, as you know, I 
haven’t read her books, so I should be at a terrible dis- 
advantage among you all, and besides, I’ve an engage- 
ment to play bridge.” 

If Mrs. Roby had simply pleaded her ignorance of Osric 
Dane’s works as a reason for withdrawing, the Lunch 
Club, in view of her recent prowess, might have approved 
such evidence of discretion; but to couple this excuse with 
the brazen announcement that she was foregoing the 
privilege for the purpose of joining a bridge-party was 
only one more instance of her deplorable lack of dis- 
crimination. 

The ladies were disposed, however, to feel that her de- 
parture—now that she had performed the sole service 
she was ever likely to render them—would probably make 
for greater order and dignity in the impending discussion, 
besides relieving them of the sense of self-distrust which 
her presence always mysteriously produced. Mrs. Bal- 
linger therefore restricted herself to a formal murmur of 
regret, and the other members were just grouping them- 
selves comfortably about Osric Dane when the latter, to 
their dismay, started up from the sofa on which she had 
been seated. 

“Oh wait—do wait, and I’ll go with you!” she called 
out to Mrs. Roby; and, seizing the hands of the discon- 
certed members, she administered a series of farewell 
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pressures with the mechanical haste of a railway-conductor 
punching tickets. 

“Tm so sorry—I°d quite forgotten she flung back 
at them from the threshold; and as she joined Mrs. Roby, 
who had turned in surprise at her appeal, the other ladies 
had the mortification of hearing her say, in a voice which 
she did not take the pains to lower: “If you'll let me walk 
a little way with you, I should so like to ask you a few 
more questions about Xingu. .. .” 


39 





III 


The incident had been so rapid that the door closed on 
the departing pair before the other members had time 
to understand what was happening. Then a sense of the 
indignity put upon them by Osric Dane’s unceremonious 
desertion began to contend with the confused feeling 
that they had been cheated out of their due without exactly 
knowing how or why. 

There was a silence, during which Mrs. Ballinger, with 
a perfunctory hand, rearranged the skilfully grouped litera- 
ture at which her distinguished guest had not so much 
as glanced; then Miss Van Vluyck tartly pronounced: 
“Well, I can’t say that I consider Osric Dane’s departure 
a great loss.”’ 

This confession crystallised the resentment of the other 
members, and Mrs. Leveret exclaimed: “‘I do believe she 
came on purpose to be nasty!” 

It was Mrs. Plinth’s private opinion that Osric Dane’s 
attitude voward the Lunch Club might have been very 
different had it welcomed her in the majestic setting of 
the Plinth drawing-rooms; but not liking to reflect on 
the inadequacy of Mrs. Ballinger’s establishment she 
sought a roundabout satisfaction in depreciating her lack 
of foresight. 

“T said from the first that we ought to have had a subject 
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ready. It’s what always happens when you’re unprepared. 
Now if we’d only got up Xingu 2 

The slowness of Mrs. Plinth’s mental processes was 
always allowed for by the club; but this instance of it 
was too much for Mrs. Ballinger’s equanimity. 

Xingu!’ she scoffed. “Why, it was the fact of our 
knowing so much more about it than she did-—unpre- 
pared though we were—that made Osric Dane so furious. 
I should have thought that was plain enough to every- 
body!”’ 

This retort impressed even Mrs. Plinth, and Laura 
Glyde, moved by an impulse of generosity, said: ‘‘Yes, 
we really ought to be grateful to Mrs. Roby for intro- 
ducing the topic. It may have made Osric Dane furious, 
but at least it made her civil.” 

“T am glad we were able to show her,” added Miss 
Van Vluyck, “that a broad and up-to-date culture is not 
confined to the great intellectual centres.” 

This increased the satisfaction of the othcr members, 
and they began to forget their wrath against Osric Dane 
in the pleasure of having contributed to her discom- 
fiture. 

Miss Van Vluyck thoughtfully rubbed her spectacles. 
‘What surprised me most,” she continued, “‘was that 
Fanny Roby should be so up on Xingu.” 

This remark threw a slight chill on the company, but 
Mrs. Ballinger said with an air of indulgent irony: “Mrs. 
Roby always has the knack of making a little go a long 
way; still, we certainly owe her a debt for happening to 
remember that she’d heard of Xingu.” And this was felt 
by the other members to be a graceful way of cancelling 
once for all the club’s obligation to Mrs. Roby. 

Even Mrs. Leverct took courage to speed a timid shaft 
of irony. “I fancy Osric Dane hardly expected to take a 
lesson in Xingu at Hillbridge?’’ 

Mrs. Ballinger smiled. ‘When she asked me what we 
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represented—do you remember?—I wish I’d simply said 
we represented Xingu!” 

All the ladies laughed appreciatively at this sally, except 
Mrs. Plinth, who said, after a moment’s deliberation: “‘I’m 
not sure it would have been wise to do so.” 

Mrs. Ballinger, who was alrcady beginning to feel as 
if she had launched at Osric Dane the retort which had 
just occurred to her, turned ironically on Mrs. Plinth. 
“May I ask why?” she enquired. 

Mrs. Plinth looked grave. “Surely,” she said, “I under- 
stood from Mrs. Roby herself that the subject was one 
it was as well not to go into too deeply?” 

Miss Van Vluyck rejoined with precision: “I think 
that applied only to an investigation of the origin of the 
—of the °°; and suddenly she found that her usually 
accurate memory had failed her. “It’s a part of the sub- 
ject I never studied myself,”’ she concluded. 

‘Nor I,” said Mrs. Ballinger. 

Laura Glyde bent toward them with widened eyes. 
‘“‘And yet it seems—doesn’t it?—the part that is fullest 
of an esoteric fascination?” 

‘| don’t know on what you base that,” said Miss Van 
Vluyck argumentatively. 

‘Well, didn’t you notice how intensely interested Osric 
Dane became as soon as she heard what the brilliant 
forcigner—he was a foreigner, wasn’t he?—had told Mrs. 
Roby about the origin—the origin of the rite—or what- 
ever you call it?” 

Mrs. Plinth looked disapproving, and Mrs. Ballinger 
visibly wavered. Then she said: ‘‘It may not be desirable 
to touch on the—on that part of the subject in general 
conversation; but, from the importance it evidently has 
to a woman of Osric Dane’s distinction, I feel as if we 
ought not to be afraid to discuss it among ourselves 
—without gloves—though with closed doors, if neces- 


Sary.”’ 
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“Ym quite of your opinion,” Miss Van Vluyck came 
briskly to her support; ‘‘on condition, that is, that all 
grossness of language is avoided.” 

“Oh, [’m sure we shall understand without that,’? Mrs. 
Leveret tittered; and Laura Glyde added significantly: 
“I fancy we can read between the lines,’ while Mrs. 
Ballinger rose to assure herself that the doors were really 
closed. 

Mrs. Plinth had not yet given her adhesion. ‘‘I hardly 
sec,’ she began, “what benefit is to be derived from in- 
vestigating such peculiar customs sd 

But Mrs Ballinger’s patience had reached the extreme 
limit of tension. ‘“This at least,’? she returned; “‘that we 
shall not be placed again in the humiliating position of 
finding ourselves less up on our own subjects than Fanny 
Roby!” 

Even to Mrs. Plinth this argument was conclusive. She 
pecred furtively about the room and lowered her com- 
manding tones to ask: “‘Have you got a copy?” 

““A—a copy?” stammered Mrs. Ballinger. She was 
aware that the other members were looking at her ex- 
pectantly, and that this answer was inadequate, so she 
supported it by asking another question. “A copy of 
what?” 

Her companions bent their expectant gaze on Mrs. 
Plinth, who, in turn, appeared less sure of herself than 
usual. ‘‘Why, of—of—the book,” she explained. 

“What book??? snapped Miss Van Vluyck, almost as 
sharply as Osric Dane. 

Mrs. Ballinger looked at Laura Glyde, whose eyes were 
interrogatively fixed on Mrs. Leveret. The fact of being 
deferred to was so new to the latter that it filled her with 
an insane temerity. “Why, Xingu, of course!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

A profound silence followed this challenge to the re- 
sources of Mrs. Ballinger’s library, and the latter, after 


36* 
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glancing nervously toward the Books of the Day, returned 
with dignity: “It’s not a thing one.cares to leave about.” 

“T should think not!” exclaimed Mrs. Plinth. 

**It 2s a book, then?” said Miss Van Vluyck. 

This again threw the company into disarray, and Mrs. 
Ballinger, with an impatient sigh, rejoined: ‘““Why—there 
1s a book—naturally. . . .” 

‘*Then why did Miss Glyde call it a religion?” 

Laura Glyde started up. “A religion? I never-——’ 

“Yes, you did,’”? Miss Van Vluyck insisted; ‘‘ you spoke 
of rites; and Mrs. Plinth said it was a custom.” 

Miss Glyde was evidently making a desperate effort 
to recall her statement; but accuracy of detail was not 
her strongest point. At Jength she began in a deep mur- 
mur: “Surely they used to do something of the kind at 
the Eleusinian mysteries . 

‘““Oh———” said Miss Van Vluyck, on the verge of dis- 
approval; and Mrs. Plinth protested: “‘I understood there 
was to be no indelicacy!”’ 

Mrs. Ballinger could not control her irritation. “Really, 
it is too bad that we should not be able to talk the matter 
over quietly among ourselves. Personally, I think that if 
one goes into Xingu at al : 

“Oh, so do I!’ cried Miss Glyde. 

‘And I don’t see how one can avoid doing so, if onc 
wishes to keep up with the Thought of the Da % 

Mrs. Leveret uttered an exclamation of relief. ““There 
—that’s it!” she interposed. 

‘“What’s 1t?”’ the President took her up. 

‘““‘Why—it’s a—a Thought: I mean a philosophy.” 

This seemed to bring a certain relief to Mrs. Ballinger 
and Laura Glyde, but Miss Van Vluyck, said: “Excuse me 
if I tell you that you’re all mistaken. Xingu happens to 
be a language.” 

“A language!” the Lunch Club cried. 

“Certainly. Don’t you remember Fanny Roby’s say- 
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ing that there were several branches, and that some 
were hard to trace? What could that apply to but dia- 
lects?”’ 

Mrs. Ballinger could not longer restrain a contemptuous 
laugh. “Really, if the Lunch Club has reached such 
a pass that it has to go to Fanny Roby for instruction 
on a subject like Xingu, it had almost better cease to 
exist!” 

“It’s really her fault for not being clearer,” Laura Glyde 
put in. 

‘Oh, clearness and Fanny Roby!” Mrs. Ballinger shrugged. 
“T daresay we shall find she was mistaken on almost 
every point.” 

“Why not look it up?” said Mrs. Plinth. 

As a rule this recurrent suggestion of Mrs. Plinth’s was 
ignored in the heat of discussion, and only resorted to 
afterward in the privacy of each member’s home. But 
on the present occasion the desire to ascribe their own 
confusion of thought to the vague and contradictory nature 
of Mrs. Roby’s statements caused the members of the 
Lunch Club to utter a collective demand for a book 
of reference. 

At this point the production of her treasured volume 
gave Mrs. Leveret, for a moment, the unusual experience 
of occupying the centre front; but she was not able to hold 
it long, for Appropriate Allusions contained no mention 
of Xingu. 

“Oh, that’s not the kind of thing we want!” exclaimed 
Miss Van Vluyck. She cast a disparaging glance over 
Mrs. Ballinger’s assortment of literature, and added 
impatiently : ““Haven’t you any useful books?” 

“Of course I have,” replied Mrs. Ballinger indignantly; 
“T keep them in my husband’s dressing-room.” 

From this region, after some difficulty and delay, the 
parlour-maid produced the W-Z volume of an Encyclo- 
pedia, and in deference to the fact that the demand for 
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it had come from Miss Van Vluyck, laid the ponderous 
tome before her. 

There was a moment of painful suspense while Miss 
Van Vluyck rubbed her spectacles, adjusted them, and 
turned to Z; and a murmur of surprise when she said: 
“It isn’t here.” 

“TI suppose,” said Mrs. Plinth, “‘it’s not fit to be put 
in a book of reference.” 

‘““Oh, nonsense!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Ballinger. ““Try X.” 
Miss Van Vluyck turned back through the volume, 
peering short-sightedly up and down the pages, till she came 
to a stop and remained motionless, like a dog on a point. 

‘Well, have you found it?” Mrs. Ballinger enquired 
after a considerable delay. 

“Yes. I’ve found it,’ said Miss Van Vluyck in a queer 
voice. 

Mrs. Plinth hastily interposed: “I beg you won’t read 
it aloud if there’s anything offensive.” 

Miss Van Vluyck, without answering, continued her 
silent scrutiny. 

‘Well, what zs it?”’ exclaimed Laura Glyde excitedly. 

“Do tell us!” urged Mrs. Leveret, feeling that she would 
have something awful to tell her sister. 

Miss Van Vluyck pushed the volume aside and turned 
slowly toward the expectant group. 

*“It’s a river.” 

“fA river?”? 

“Yes: in Brazil. Isn’t that where she’s been living?” 
‘Who? Fanny Roby? Oh, but you must be mistaken. 
You’ve been reading the wrong thing.” Mrs. Ballinger 
exclaimed, leaning over her to seize the volume. 

“Tt’s the only Xingu in the Encyclopedia; and she has 
been living in Brazil,’’ Miss Van Vluyck persisted. 

‘Yes: her brother has a consulship there,’’ Mrs. Leveret 
interposed. 

“But it’s too ridiculous! I—we—why, we all remember 
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studying Xingu last year—or the year before last,”? Mrs. 
Ballinger stammered. 

‘T thought I did when you said so,” Laura Glyde avowed. 

“*I said so?” cried Mrs. Ballinger. 

“Yes. You said it had crowded everything else out of 
your mind.” 

‘“Well, you said it had changed your whole life!”’ 

‘For that matter, Miss Van Vluyck said she had never 
grudged the time she’d given it.” 

Mrs. Plinth interposed: “I made it clear that I knew 
nothing whatever of the original.” 

Mrs. Ballinger broke off the dispute with a groan. ‘“‘Oh, 
what does it all matter if she’s been making fools of us? 
I believe Miss Van Vluyck’s right—she was talking of the 
river all the while!” 

‘““How could she? It’s too preposterous,’ Miss Glyde 
exclaimed. 

““Listen.’? Miss Van Vluyck had repossessed herself of 
the Encyclopedia, and restored her spectacles to a nose 
reddened by excitement. “ “The Xingu, one of the prin- 
cipal rivers of Brazil, rises on the plateau of Mato Grosso, 
and flows in a northerly direction for a length of no less 
than one thousand one hundred and eighteen miles, enter- 
ing the Amazon near the mouth of the latter river. The 
upper course of the Xingu is auriferous and fed by numerous 
branches. Its source was first discovered in 1884 by the 
German explorer von den Steinen, after a difficult and 
dangerous expedition through a region inhabited by tribes 
still in the Stone Age of culture.’ ” 

The ladies received this communication in a state of 
stupefied silence from which Mrs. Leveret was the first 
to rally. ‘“‘She certainly did speak of its having branches.” 

The word seemed to snap the last thread of their incre- 
dulity. ‘And of its great length,” gasped Mrs. Ballinger. 

“She said it was awfully decp, and you couldn’t skip— 
you just had to wade through,”’ Miss Glyde added. 
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The idea worked its way more slowly through Mrs. 
Plinth’s compact resistances. ‘How could there be any- 
thing improper about a river?’ she enquired. 

“Improper?” 

“Why, what she said about the sourcc—that it was 
corrupt?” 

“Not corrupt, but hard to get at,’ Laura Glyde cor- 
rected. “Some one who’d been there had told her so. I 
daresay it was the explorer himself—doesn’t it say the 
expedition was dangcrous?”’ 

‘* “Difficult and dangerous,’ ”’? read Miss Van Vluyck. 

Mrs. Ballinger pressed her hands to her throbbing temples. 
‘“There’s nothing she said that wouldn’t apply to a river 
—to this river!’ She swung about excitedly to the other 
members. “Why, do you remember her telling us that 
she hadn’t read ‘The Supreme Instant’ because she’d taken 
it on a boating party while she was staying with her 
brother, and some one had ‘shied’ it overboard—‘shied’ 
of course was her own expression.” 

The ladies breathlessly signified that the expression had 
not escaped them. 

‘‘Well—and then didn’t she tell Osric Danc that one of 
her books was simply saturated with Xingu? Of course 
it was, if one of Mrs. Roby’s rowdy friends had thrown 
it into the river!” 

This surprising reconstruction of the scene in which 
they had just participated left the members of the Lunch 
Club inarticulate. At length, Mrs. Plinth, after visibly 
labouring with the problem, said in a heavy tone: “Osric 
Dane was taken in too.” 

Mrs. Leveret took courage at this. ‘““Perhaps that’s what 
Mrs. Roby did it for. She said Osric Dane was a brute, 
and she may have wanted to give her a lesson.”’ 

Miss Van Vluyck frowned. ‘‘It was hardly worth while 
to do it at our expense.” 

“At least,’ said Miss Glyde with a touch of bitterness, 
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“she succeeded in interesting her, which was more than 
we did.” 

‘“‘What chance had we?” rejoined Mrs. Ballinger. ‘‘Mrs. 
Roby monopolised her from the first. And that, P’ve no 
doubt, was her purpose—to give Osric Dane a false impres- 
sion of her own standing in the club. She would hesitate 
at nothing to attract attention: we all know how she took 
in poor Professor Foreland.” 

“She actually makes him give bridge-teas every Thurs- 
day,” Mrs. Leveret piped up. 

Laura Glyde struck her hands together. ‘“‘Why, this is 
Thursday, and it’s there she’s gone, of course; and taken 
Osric with her!” 

“And they’re shrieking over us at this moment,” said 
Mrs. Ballinger between her teeth. 

This possibility seemed too preposterous to be admitted. 
“She would hardly dare,” said Miss Van Vluyck, ‘‘con- 
fess the imposture to Osric Dane.” 

“I’m not so sure: I thought I saw her make a sign as she 
left. If she hadn’t made a sign, why should Osric Dane 
have rushed out after her?” 

‘Well, you know, we'd all been telling her how wonder- 
ful Xingu was, and she said she wanted to find out more 
about it,” Mrs. Leveret said, with a tardy impulse of 
justice to the absent. 

This reminder, far from mitigating the wrath of the 
other members, gave it a stronger impetus. 

‘“Yes—and that’s exactly what they’re both laughing 
over now,” said Laura Glyde ironically. 

Mrs. Plinth stood up and gathered her expensive furs 
about her monumental form. ‘“‘I have no wish to criticise,” 
she said; “but unless the Lunch Club can protect its members 
, against the recurrence of such—such unbecoming scenes, 

I for one——” 

“Oh, so do I!” agreed Miss Glyde, rising also. 
Miss Van Vluyck closed the Encyclopedia and proceeded 
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to button herself into her jacket. ““My time 1s really too 
valuable ” she began. 

“I fancy we are all of one mind,” said Mrs. Ballinger, 
looking searchingly at Mrs. Leveret, who looked at the 
others. 

“Y always deprecate anything like a scandal 
Plinth continued. 

‘She has been the cause of one to-day!”’ exclaimed Miss 
Glyde. 

Mrs. Leveret moaned: “I don’t see how she could!’ and 
Miss Van Vluyck said, picking up her note-book: “‘Some 
women stop at nothing.” 

Be but if,” Mrs. Plinth took up her argument impres- 
sively, ‘‘anything of the kind had happened in my house”’ 
(it never would have, her tone implied), “I should have 
felt that I owed it to myself cither to ask for Mrs. Roby’s 
resignation—or to offer mine.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Plinth ” gasped the Lunch Club. 

“Fortunately for me,’ Mrs. Plinth continued with an 
awful magnanimity, “the matter was taken out of my 
hands by our President’s decision that the right to enter- 
tain distinguished guests was a privilege vested in her 
office; and I think the other members will agree that, as 
she was alone in this opinion, she ought to be alone in 
deciding on the best way of effacing its—its really deplorable 
consequences.” 

A deep silence followed this outbreak of Mrs. Plinth’s 
long-stored resentment. 

“Y don’t see why I should be expectcd to ask her to 
resign * Mrs. Ballinger at length began; but Laura 
Glyde turned back to remind her: ““You know she made 
you say that you’d got on swimmingly in Xingu.” 

An ill-timed giggle escaped from Mrs. Leveret, and 
Mrs. Ballinger energetically continued “——but you 
needn’t think for a moment that I’m afraid to!” 

The door pf the drawing-room closed on the retreat- 
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ing backs of the Lunch Club, and the President of that 
distinguished association, seating herself at her writing- 
table, and pushing away a copy of ‘‘The Wings of Death” 
to make room for her elbow, drew forth a sheet of the 


club’s note-paper, on which she began to write: ““My dear 
Mrs. Roby 





THE END 
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